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PREFACE. 


Inquiries  into  the  Life  of  Shakspere,  which  have  ended 
in  the  omission  and  restoration  of  a  letter  in  his  name^  may 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  an  inquiry  into  the  religious 
character  of  the  man  from  the  monuments  he  has  left  behind 
him. 

For  the  judgment  of  sentiment  no  fidrer  dictum  has  been 
laid  down  than  that  of  Shaftesbury — ^  That  is  alone  to  be 
called  a  man's  opinion,  which  is,  of  any  other,  the  most 
habitual  to  him,  and  occurs  upon  most  occasions/ 

Of  the  possibility  of  drawing  any  inference  as  to  the 
opinions  of  a  person  from  his  writings,  we  may  add  the 
authority  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  —  *  In  the 
mind  of  man  there  is  always  a  resemblance  to  his  works. 
His  heroes  may  not  be  like  himself,  but  they  are  like  certain 
qualities  which  belong  to  him.  The  sentiments  he  utters 
are  his  at  the  moment;  if  you  find  them  predominate  in 
all  his  works,  they  predominate  in  his  mind ;  if  they  are 
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advanced  in  one  but  contradicted  in  another,  they  still  resemble 
their  author,  and  betray  the  want  of  depth  or  of  resolution  in 
his  mind.  His  works  alone  make  not  up  a  roan's  character, 
but  they  are  the  index  to  that  living  book.'  —  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton's  Student,  vol.  I.,  p.  9. 

Hunter,  in  his  Preface  to  his  '  Illustrations,'  and  elsewhere, 
thinks  that  not  only  the  mind  and  opinions,  but  the  personal 
history  of  Shakspere  may  be  derived  from  the  criticism  of 
his  works.  W.  J.  Fox,  M .P.,  delivered  Lectures  on  the 
Politics  of  Shakspere  indicated  in  his  plays. 

We  bftve  endeavoiwed,  thcMfore,  in  this  inquiry,  to  decide 
upoo  Sbakspere's  opinions  on  reKgian  from  the  majority  o£ 
instances  in  which  he  has  deckred  hinself  on  one  eide  of  the 
question  fm>r»  than  Ibe  other. 

The  question  to  which  we  offer  a  solution  is  the  one 
laiaed  by  Mr.  Kuigfat,  the  moat  com]!^mentary  of  Shakspeve's 
editors.  To  speak  with  hteritj  our  *  Inquiry*  is  into  the 
truitfa  of  our  motto. 

It  is  not  hidden  from  as  how  many  endmsiaslie  admirers 
of  BluiJ^sper^  i«riU  be  startled  at  oar  views,  and,  pajiaipa,  nqect 
them ;  but  if  they  will  do  us  the  &vour  to  examine  first, 
we  shall  be  content.  Not  less  than  Aej  do  we  admire  the 
versatility  of  Shakspere's  p^wers^^we  rg*(nce  at  his  gennM, 
and  axe  proud  of  the  reputation  he  has  added  to  the  naticmd 
character,  but  these  very  circumstances  make  the  inquiry 
more  interesting — v^rhalt  were  the  peculiarilies  of  Itis  philo- 
sophy and  religion  ? 
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The  author  wishes  to  be  coDsidered  merely  as  an  inqairer, 
not  as  a  censor.  He  desires  not  to  judge  Shakspere  for  his 
sentiments,  but  only  to  exhibit  them.  This,  he  trusts,  he 
has  done  truly  and  impartially,  without  levity  on  the  one 
side  or  bigotry  on  the  other. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  attempt  might  haye  been  deemed 
injudicious,  but  now  that  Shakspere  is  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  at  the  head  of  the  national,  if  not  of 
European,  literature,  it  may  safely  be  adyentured  upon. 

Much  corroborative  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
views  delineated  in  this  work  had  been  prepared,  but  is 
withheld  on  account  of  the  great  size  to  which  it  would 
swell  the  book,  and  from  a  conviction  that  the  internal 
evidence  from  Shakspere's  writings,  presented  in  the 
'  Inquiry,'  is  the  fairest  umpire  to  appeal  to,  and  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose* 

As  an  explanation  of  any  typographical  or  other  errors, 
it  must  be  mentioned,  that  the  author  resided  in  the  country 
while  composing  the  work,  and  during  its  progress  through 
the  press. 
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SHAK8PERE,  HIS  TIMES  AND  ASSOCIATES. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fictitious  Unknown,  to  whom 
Shakspere  addresses  his  Sonnets,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  world  to  whom  he  prophesied  of  himself — of  the  oblivion 
of  his  Hfe,  and  fate  of  his  works.  Hence  his  prediction — 
Sonnet  Ixxiv. — 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  staj. 

The  earth  can  hare  but  earth,  which  is  his  due, 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me. 

Of  his  person  in  comparison  with  his  poetry,  he  adds — 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains ; 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

Therefore  his  '  spirit,'  the  '  better  part  of  him,'  his  philoso- 
phy &nd  religion,  we  are  justified  in  tracing  fit>m  his  writ- 

In  all  ages,  and  among  all  people,  a  man's  company  has 
been  held  as  a  criterion  of  his  tastes  and  sentiments. 

A  saying  of  antiquity,  *  Noscitur  a  sodis/  has  become 
am  English  proverb— a  man  is  known  by  his  friends.  The 
French  to  the  same  effect,  is  still  more  expressive  of  the 
certainty  which  a  knowledge  of  a  man's  acquaintances  gives 
in  deciding  his  character. — ^  Dis  moi  qui  tu  hantesjje  dirai 
qui  tu  esJ  Tell  me  the  society  you  fi^uent,  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.  Marlowe  was  the  precursor  of  Shakspere — 
according  to  Phillips  he  was  another  Shakspere.  Of  those 
dramatists  who  went  before  Shakspere  he  certainly  came 
nearest  to  him,  not  only  in  point  of  time  but  in  point  of  ^- 
nius.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  Marlowe  was  a  pn^s- 
sor  of  Atheism,  and  writer  of  several  discourses  against  the 
Christian  religion.    Marlowe  was  bom  but  a  few  years  before 
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Shak^pefe,.  kni  died  in  1593.  Shakspere  was  sharer  in  a 
theiitre  in  1589,  for  which  Marlowe  and  the  other  dramatists 
.  pf  .tbe-age^wtote.  :  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Shakspere  is 
,.ineiattGinei  by  Greene,  as  writing  at  that  time  in  conjunction 
with  them.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  as  an  actor,  drama- 
tist, and  proprietor,  both  for  purposes  of  business,  pleasure, 
and  instruction,  Shakspere  frequented  the  society  of  Mar- 
lowe and  his  friends.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  his  first 
manner,  his  early  style,  and  young  impressions,  were  received 
from  Marlowe.  There  was  his  school,  and  Mariowe  was  hk 
tnaste^. 

There  are  few  if  any  perisonal  itbttc^s  of  xfthetB  to  be  met 
'Vith  in  Shakspere  so  certaift  fis  tJie  reference  to  Marfowe. 
The  rare  exception  he  has  made  in  introducing  the  mention 
of  him  in  his  works^  speaks  ifinoh  as  to  he  t^sOtd  for  Mar- 
lowe's mem<»y.  The  way  ill  whkh  ht  saeations  him  and  his 
'mighty  line'- 

Bead  sbephercl !  now  I  fin^  \hj  saw  o^  tfiigtit, 
'  Wlidever  loTed,  <ihflit  Itoved  not  «t  ^Snnt  tnght  ^' 

we  think  an  ftdditiMial  ttibtite  '^(  «dteetn  5  <^ofing  what  he 
said  as  true,  "mighty,  'atid  eftgrahren  in  his  TefcoHection.  The 
•expreseicn,  *  9>ead  ^aepheaeSi,'  Ibok^  hM  thefigh  die  leaded 
of  the  ilodL  Iras  pointed  to>^Mt  is  4ke  kaguaee  '^i  a  poetical 
pupil  to  his  mentor.  Seldom,  if  ever,  does  Shakspere  quote 
<any  "Other  vontempoimiy,  or  give  any  autiiority,  which  n^ikes 
this  compliment  to  toe  nqpirit  o{  uie^dead  tif  greater  wmrth. 
'So  etoite  iiflis  t^oonaectiion  bclwieen  the  two  poets  been  con- 
mdered,  Ihot  the  cdeforated  sonnet  of  lifailowe,  *  Come,  be 
my  love,'  ^imB  isms  *attnbiiled  io  Shalcspere.  One  of  ^mk- 
vpere's  ^plfg^iB^  on  iae  other  hand,  has  been  attributed  to  Mar- 
iaWe.  Twt  ^hda  ^akspei^  &!st  beean  to  write  he  should 
be  indebted  to  'MxaAowe  nsoows  oongemality  of  :sentim«it  be- 
•tween  theou  This  is  verified  l^  the  accusation  of  Greene, 
^fast^he  did  lake  "from  Marlowe.  The  memory  of  the  prede- 
cessor .'^oes'down  to  ^foetaaty  as  identified  widi  the  meoaoKNfy 
of  >the  duoeessor.  'The  satme  cannot  be  well  said  of  <aiiy  eth^ 
•tiian  Miarlowe. 

\Lt  is  probable  that ^the  odier  eontemporariesof  Marlowe 
slutaed  'ins  opiiiiqpla.    OoUier  .produces  the  iact  <^f  Maidowe 
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hawins  been  a  propagmidiBt.  Greene  eoak/med  to  haye 
held  me  same  opnions;  aad,  in  fak  exhoitatioB  to  Mariowe 
to  abaDdon  them,  referred  to  a  teaeher  amongit  them  who 
died  miserably,  supposed  to  be  Kett,  a  FeUow  of  Bemiel 
College,  Cambridgje,  who  was  burnt  at  Norwich  for  Atheism, 
in  15B9.  They  were  followers  of  Lucretius  and  Epicurus  in 
philosophy,  and  th^  were  Epicureans,  unfortunately,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word«  Th^  all  died  early  ^m  the 
^fects  of  dissipation.  Greene  was  taken  ill,  and  died  a  month 
after  a  drunken  feast  with  his  friend  Naih.  The  occasion  of 
his  death,  and  the  duration  of  his  illness,  .exacdy  coincide 
with  the  tradition  "vduch  says  that  Shaki^^exe  died  a  Sjonth 
aftCT  drinjdSg  Tmmoderateiywife  Jonson.  They  were  nearly  *  ^ -^ii  /^ 
all  Uaiversity  men,  and  Shakspere  may  have  derived  mudi 
of  his  leamii^,  philosojdiy  and  idiosyncvacies,  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  thenu 

Shakspere  became  known  to  the  Stage  wbiea  diere  was  a 
fierce  contention  between  ^e  rhyming  dramatists  and  the 
writers  of  blank  varse.  Maiiowe  was  j<^  die  new  school, 
and  Shakspere  fdHowed  him ;  for  which  they  both  obtained 
much  obloquy.  It  has  been  remarked,  hj  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Barry  Cornwall,  that  there  ane  et^idences  4>f  die  imitation 
of  Mariowe  in  Shakspere's  works,  fiis  style  throu^out 
is  more  conformsbie  to  Mariowe^s  dian  ito  Beaumont's 
Fletcher's,  JonsQo's, -or  Massinger^s.  This,  doidxtless,  arose 
frcMn  die  fiM*oe  of  association  with  Mai^lowe  in  his  eariy  days. 
From  die  aeeus^tion  diat  Mcuiowe  indulged  too  modi  in  the 
portraiture  of  lust,  lillany,  and  feroci^,  Shakspere  is  not 
exempt.  Tha:^  ^ai^e  instances  of  it  in  other  plays  besides 
Titus  Androniais.  Shakspa*e  treated  religion  with  less  res- 
pect even  than  Marlowe.  Me  introducedxibscenity,  and  went 
beyond  him  in  profanity. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  Chalmers'  Biographical  Di^onary  says  of 
Beaumont,  '^  How  his  life  was  spept,  smd  Jhow  his  mind  was 
occupied,  his  works  show  ^  ^  *  his  short  span  cannot 
be  suppoi9ed  to  ha^ebeeuidi^ersified  by  any  other  erents  than 
those  that  are  Incident  to  candidate  n>r  theatrical  fame  and 
profit.^  These  obs^rrations  m^  be  received  ^as  generally 
applicable  to  diel»v:es  of  aH  the 'dramatists.    Of  Fletdieri  it 
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has  been  remarked,  that  '  it  would  not  have  been  supposed 
he  was  the  son  of  a  bishop.'  Jonson,  thrown  into  prison 
for  killing  a  man  in  a  duel,  said  that  he  took  his  reli^ 
gion  on  trust  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  was  in 
confinement  with  him,  in  which  pa^uasion  he  remained  for 
fourteen  years.  At  the  aid  of  this  time,  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  man  of  such  easy  faith  would  be  troubled  to  distin^msh  for 
himself  a  creed ;  and,  unless  some  new  companion  obhged  him 
with  one,  (of  which  he  has  left  us  no  notice)  it  is  probable 
that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  religionless.  A 
bishop  who  visited  him  in  his  dying  days,  relates  that  he 
found  him — 'twixt  wine  and  women,  but  tnat  JiHison  assured 
him  he  was  sorry  for  the  profenity  of  his  works,  especially 
for  having  ridiculed  the  Scriptures — a  sorrow  that  all  who 
have  examined  the  writings  of  Jonson  and  Shakspere,  will 
allow  to  be  becoming  in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  dramatist. 

Massinger  did  not  begin  to  write  till  Shakspa*e  had  re- 
tired from  the  Stage.  Gifford,  the  editor  of  his  works,  says, 
*  thoi^h  we  are  ignorant  of  every  circumstance  respecting 
Massinger,  unless  mat  he  lived,  wrote,  and  died,  we  may  yet 
for£r^  ourselves  some  idea  of  his  personal  character  from 
the  incidental  hints  scattered  through  his  works.'  Thus  we 
have  the  dictum  of  this  great  critic,  that  a  writer's  character 
and  opinions  may  be  drawn  firom  his  plays ;  and  he  himself 
infers  the  religious  sentiments  of  Massinger  from  comparison 
with  the  other  dramatists.  He  observes  that,  ^  The  great  dis- 
tinction of  Massinger,  is  the  uniform  respect  with  which  he 
treats  religion  and  its  ministers,  in  an  age  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  regulation  to  regulation  to  stop  the  growth 
of  impiety  on  the  stage.  No  priests  are  introduced  by  him, 
''  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  "  to  laugh  at 
their  licentious  follies;  the  sacred  name  is  not  lightly  invoked, 
nor  daringly  sported  with ;  nor  is  Scripture  profaned  by 
buffoon  aUusions  lavishly,  put  into  the  mouths  of  fools  and 
women.'  In  Shakspere  the  uniformity  is  the  other  way. 

Gifford,  in  these  remarks,  evidently  had  Shakspere  in 
view.  As  he  only  excepts  Massinger  for  his  religious  pro- 
priety, among  the  dramatists  of  that  age,  we  have  die  autho- 
rity of  a  critic,  best  able  to  know  it,  that  at  least  Shakspere 
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was  among  those  who  indulged  in  reprehensible  licences.  But 
we  will  here  extract  from  another  writer,  (the  author  of  the 
life  of  Shakspere  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia)  as  to  the  irreli- 
gion  of  Shaliper^.  The  cyclopaediast  says,  *  We  may  add, 
that  his  (Shakspere's)  allusions  in  other  respects,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  censurable.  As  a  late  admirable  writer  (6if- 
ford)  has  said  of  him,  he  "  is  in  truth,  the  CoryphoBus  of  pro- 
fanation." Texts  of  Scripture  are  adduced  by  him  with  the 
most  wanton  levity ;  and,  like  his  own  Hal,  he  has  led  to 
^'  damnable  iteration."  As  Ben  Jonson,  so  we  hope  Shak- 
spear,  repented  of  his  profaneness ;  though  assuredly,  in  the 
latter  case,  no  record  of  repentance  is  to  be  found  on  earth.' 
GifFord  and  Johnson  are  both  eminent  critics,  and  they 
both  have  expressed  themselves  most  decidedly  in  reference 
to  the  irreligion  of  Shakspere.  Their  condemnation  may  be 
set  in  opposition  to  our  motto  from  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  ar- 
gued the  opposite  way. 

Other  critics  have  collected  notices  of  Raleigh,  and  what 
they  think  friendly  allusions  to  him  and  his  position,  in  the 
plays  of  Shakspere.  Whatever  his  life  and  works  may  tes- 
tify, it  was  a  current  opinion  of  his  age  thdt  Raleigh  was  an 
Atheist.  Chalmers'  bio.  Diet.  art.  Raleigh :  says,  '  In 
1593  he  was  charged  with  Atheism  in  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Jesuit  Parsons,  who  speaks  of  his  School  of  Atheism,  of 
which  he  was  not  content  to  be  a  disciple,  but  was  a  doctor. 
Anthony  Wood  not  only  adopts  this  opinion  of  his  principles, 
but  tells  us  from  whom  he  derived  them.  Shakspere  is  kQown 
to  have  had  private  and  personal  intercourse  with  Raleigh. 
Raleigh  was  at  the  head  of  a  club  at  the  Mermaid,  where 
Jonson  and  Shakspere  were  the  mmt  distinguished  members. 
*  There,'  says  Fletcher,  *  they  drank  "  full  wine."  ' 

It  is  just  possible  that  Shakspere  in  early  life  knew  Bacon. 
The  versatile  Chancellor  must  have  been  once  theatrical,  as 
in  the  winter  of  1686 — 7,  he  was  concerned  in  getting  up  and 
writing  parts  of  a  new  play  which  was  acted  before  the 
Queen  by  the  members  of  the  Temple.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  Shakspere  was  acquainted  with  his  works,  or  the 
spirit  of  his  investigations,  as  there  is  evidence  in  Shakspere 
of  some  coincidence  with  them.  Much  of  Bacon*s  Essays 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Montaigne,  whose  writings  were 
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IfTeB  known  io,  if  not  ttmdh  tised  by,  Shahsp^^^  Tbe  design 
of  both  Montaigiie  ftnd  Bacon  seems  to  be,  to  find  ont  what 
mar  be  said  on  each  side  of  the  question  of  religion.  This 
style  of  writing  is  too  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  schoolmen, 
who  would  argae  on  any  hypothesis,  for  or  against,  and  was 
probably  adopted  by  Montaigne  and  Bacon  as  a  just  m^nm ; 
as  eclectic  in  plnlosophy,  and  as  atoiding  the  imputation  of 
holding  any  opinions^  heretical  in  themselves,  or  obnoxious 
to  others.  Bacoil  has  taken  care  to  balance  his  sentiments, 
whilst  thoite  of  Shakspere  seem  Nearly  all  placed  in  one,  so 
as  gready  to  outweigh  the  other  scale.  Bacon,  as  well  as 
Montaigne,  was  at  least  aware  that  hh  Essays  would  be 
thought  by  some  prejtklicial  to  religion ;  as  he  says,  in  hid 
prefatory  epistle  to  his  brother,  ^  I  find  nothing,  to  my  undar-^ 
standing,  Hk  them  d6ntrary  or  in&ctiousi  ia  me  state  in  reli- 

§'on  or  maimers^  but  ra&er,  lis  I  suppose,  medidnable/ 
aeon  ^ye  a  first  edition  of  his  Essays  m  1597,  another  in 
1612.  Though  published  ai^l-  tnai^  of  the  plays  oi  8hak- 
spere,  they  e^ce  the  spirit  of  tlie  a^  amonp^  Uterary  men 
contemporary  with  Shaikspere.  In  hm  third  Essay, '  of  ttmty 
in  religion,'  Bacon  says  of  the  religion  of  the  heathens,  *  you 
may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  meirs  was,  when  the  chief 
doctors  and  fathers  of  their  church  were  the  poe^'  An  kiea 
which  Shakspere  seems  to  haye  had^  in  the  speech  of  Theseus 
in  the  Midsumnier  Night's  Dream,  Wh^e  he  puts  into  tbe 
mouth  of  that  hero  of  ancient  Athens,  that  the  religious,  the 
lunatic  and  the  poet,  are  of  imagination  all  compact.  Agrees 
ing  further  with  Shakspere,  he  says, '  the  differences  in  reli- 
gion make  the  religious  to  be  thought  mad^  and  the  Atheists 
and  profane  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scomer.' 

It  seems,  according  to  Bacon,  that  Atheists  were  then 
Tery  rampant^  for  he  says  that  they  were  eyer  talking  of 
theif  opinions  ^  that  they  strove  to  get  disciples,  and,  most 
of  all,  would  suffer  for  Atheism  rather  than  recant.  He 
must  have  been  thinking  of  Kett,  Marlowe,  and  the  dra- 
matists, or  Raleigh  and  his  school^  as  we  know  of  no  othe^ 
Atheists  in  those  times,  oi*  of  any  others  who  had  Atheism 
ascribed  to  them  in  England.  BruUo^  who  had  been  in 
England,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  was 
burnt  abroad. 
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Ba«»  says  <me  cause  of  AtheMm  is  the  scandal  of  priests, 
which  had  already  operated  in  produoiiig  the  Reformation^ 
and  its  next  step,  infidelity.  The  writings  of  the  Italians, 
soch  as  Bocoaocio's,  which  Shakspere  consulted,  made  the 
scandal  of  the  jniesthood  the  subjects  of  their  pen,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  in  odiers  the  infidelity  which  already 
^sted  in  themselYes.  Another  cause,  he  says,  *  is  a  custom 
ei  profane  scoffing  in  hdy  inatters,  which  doth  by.  little 
and  little  deface  the  rey^ence  of  religion/  Shakspere  was 
certainly  amenable  to  this,  as  a  producer  of  Atheism. 

Bacon  remarits,  *  Thesy  that  deny  a  god,  destroy  a  man'9 
nobility ;  for  certamly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his 
body  :  cmd,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a 
base  and  ignoble  <»*eature»'  We  idiall  often  haye  occasicm  to  ^ 
remark,  in  the  examination  of  Shakspere's  plays,  the  ten* 
dency  he  sIk^ws  to  depreciate  the  theological  estmiation  of 
man,  and  compare  bhn  rather  to  the  beast  by  his  qualities 
in  common  with  the  anim^^  than  to  a  god,  by  tfa^  great 
and  many  differences  of  his  nature  and  superiority  oyer 
the  lower  animals.  Besides,  he  draws  oompamons,  between  ^ 
man  and  the  nature  he  imputes  to  supreme  beings^  dero* 
gatory  of  all  diyinity. 

Th^e  w»*e  three  parties  into  which  the  men  of  those 
times  were  diyided — the  popish,  the  puritanical,  the  irre- 
ligious or  sceptical.  Marlowe  belonged  to  the  last  ibr  cer- 
tain; and  nearly  all  the  dramatists  may  be  said  to  haye 
bdonged  to  it.  Raleigh  had  the  i*eputation  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  it;  but  al<Hig  with  Bacon  and  other  statesmen,  whilst 
indulging  in  specuuitiye  opinions,  they  would  consicUr  reli** 
gion  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Whilst  the  puritanical  party 
were  suffering  imprkonm^fit  and  death,  tney  accused  tlie 
authorities  of  panting  ille^  impunity  to  all  Uie  pleasures 
of  the  people  m  the  theatncal  quarter  on  Sundays ;  doubts 
lessly  done  by  tiie  authorities  in  order  to  neutralise,  by 
lunusement,  the  effects  of  religious  propagandimn,  and  the 
melancholy  sourness  of  spirit  which  Shakspere  accuses  the 
Puritans  of  introducing  into  sociejhr,  and  which  had  its  po- 
litical consequences.  James  the  First  is  especis^ly  charged 
with  fayouriujg  the  Roman  Cadiolics  from  feeling  more 
affeeticHi  towards  llieir  principles,  and  out  of  hatred  to  Purl- 
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tanbm ;  which^  he  said,  preferred  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
this  life,  and  consigned  all  but  themselves  to  hell  in  the  next 
world;  an  opinion  which  gained  for  them  from  Shakspere 
the  character  of  madmen,  '  stocking  hell  with  more  devils 
than  its  vastness  could  hold.'  This  exclusiveness  of  spirit 
they  carried  into  practice  when  they  came  into  power. 

The  Brownists,  the  prevalent  .sect  of  Puritans  in 
Shak^pere's  time,  were  tne  precursors  of  the  triumphant 
independents  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was,  however,  when 
Shakspere  wrote,  of  the  worst  party  to  be ;  however  dan- 
gerous, on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  to  set  up  as  a  poli- 
tician. ^  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician,'  says 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  Indeed,  the  humanity  of  Shaks- 
pere might  feel  for  the  persecuted,  and  hold  in  abhorrence 
the  politician  who  was  the  persecutor,  instead  of  being,  as 
the  enlightened  rulers  of  me  day  ^ere  disposed  to  be, 
merely  me  counteractors.  It  might  appear  to  him  as  bad 
to  act  according  to  political  expediency  as  to  be  one  of  its 
victims,  though,  as  the  enemies  of  the  theatre  and  as  dign 
tasteful  to  him,  he  was  engaged  in  satirising  them.  What- 
ever inference  he  wished  to  be  drawn  from  it  by  mention 
of  their  name,  their  hanging  on  the  gaUows  would  strongly 
impress  Shakspere.  The  spectacle  of  Brownists  amongst 
the  Protestants,  of  Papists  suffering  capital  punishment  for 
opinion's  sake,  alternately  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, would  create  a  party  hostile  to  all  relieion,  whilst  an 
occasional  Atheist  burnt  would  teach  the  irrdigious  to  keep 
.  their  opinions  to  themselves,  or  caution  them  in  administer- 
ing  infidelity  as  *  medicinable.'  Such  a  physician  in  opinion 
we  think  was  Shakspere  (no  politician,  uke  Bacon);  he 
exceeded  in  quantity  and  quality  the  doses  which  many 
modem  practitioners,  suspected  of  free-thinking,  have  dared 
to  prescribe  to  their  patients. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  tlie  changes  which  the  families 
of  Bacon  and  other  statesmen  (going  from  Popery  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  vice  versa^  through  SH  the  shades  of  differ^ 
ences  during  the  sixteenth  century)  must  have  naturally  dis- 
posed their  minds  to  scepticism.  Shakspere's  father  was 
sent  up  as  a  recusant  in  151^,  for  not  attending  church. 
Amidst  the  disputes  whether  it  was  from  old  age,  poverty, 
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or  being  a  Roman  Catholic^  people  have  forgotten  to  think 
whether  it  was  not  from  holding  the  same  opinions  about 
religioA  as  his  son,  who  makes  Glo'ster  accuse  Win- 
chester,  afterwards  Beaufort,  in  Henry  VI.,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  for  be  never  w^it  to  church : 
and  Falstaff  to  say  that  he  ^did  not  recollect  when  he 
had  seen  the  inside  of  a  church.' 

The  irreligious  party  at  the  end  of  the  Tudor  and  begin- 
ning of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  must  have  formed  the  profe^ed 
free-thinkers  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their  names  are  ^en 
by  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  as  Deists,  'Who 
denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  insinuated  that 
all  the  various  sects,  so  heated  against  each  other,  were 
alike  founded  in  foUy  and  in  error.  Martin,  Challoner, 
Harrington,  Sidney,  Wildman,  Nevil,  were  esteemed  the 
heads  of  this  small  division.  The  Deists  were  perfectly 
hated  by  Cromwell,  because  he  had  no  hold  of  enthusiasm 
by  which  he  could  govern  or  overreach  them  ;  he  therefore 
treated  them  with  great  rigour  and  disdain,  and  usually 
denominated  them  the  heathens.' 

The  Bacons  and  the  Shaksperes,  the  philosophers  and 
scoffers,  as  well  as  the  Papists,  were  extmguished  by  the 
Puritans.  The  theatre  gave  way  to  the  pulpit,  the  actor 
and  dramatist  to  the  preacher.  The  philosophical  and  poli- 
tical school  of  infideBt^  had  no  chance  against  the  fanati- 
cism of  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the 

Next  to  the  living,  the  dead  who  converse  with  the  liv- 
ing, through  the  medium  of  books,  are  to  be  r^arded  as 
the  socie^  who  form  men's  opinions.  Critics  have  decided 
that  Shakspere  was  acquainted  with  Lucretius,  Plutarch, 
Aristophanes,  Lucian,  and  others  among  the  ancients  who 
abounded  in  speculations  on  the  nature  of  things  and  plea- 
santries on  religion.  If  Shakspere  did  not  derive  his  know- 
ledge frx>m  the  originals,  he  <ud  from  translations,  and  he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  contemporary  dramatists- 
university  men,  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
dead  languages  and  ancient  authors. 

Among  the  modems,  he  was  certainly  well  acquainted 
with  the  two  most  irreligious  authors  known  to  his  times. 
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He  was  weU  vereed  in  BoocacciOy  and  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  stories  of  some  of  his  plays.  We  owe  to  Italy  the 
revival  of  literature,  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  thmt  what- 
ever was  contained  in  its  writings  would  be  re-echoed  by 
those  of  other  countries  of  Europe  which  succeeded  it  in 
letters. 

Naud^,  the  librarian  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  says  of  Boc- 
caccio— ^  As  to  religion,  I  believe  that  Boccaccio  had  none, 
tind  that  he  was  a  perfect  Atheist' 

Montaigne  (a  favourite  writer  with  Shakspere)  was  scep- 
tical, and  speculative  on  the  doctrines  of  religion.  We 
think  we  have  proved  in  one  of  the  plays,  the  adoption  of 
a  passage  from  Montaigne,  which  would  coincide  with 
Shakspere's  sentiments  of  a  future  state.  Montaigne  is  said 
to  ridicule  the  systems  of  divinity  in  Us  chapter  upon  Rai- 
mond  de  Sebonde. 

Montaigne  observes,  that  '  the  weakness  rather  tibaa 
strength  o?  our  judgment  is  our  assistance  in  rdigi<m.  The 
things  that  we  are  the  most  ignorant  of  are  the  most  proper 
to  be  deified.'  AU  which  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the 
speech  of  Theseus,  in  the  Midsimimer  Night's  Dream. 
Though  Pope  says  Shakspere  was  'obliged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  company,' 
yet  admitting  this  circumstance  as  a  motive  not  to  be  rdi^ 
^ous,  as  producing  an  indulgence  in  coarse  jokes^  and  the 
ridicule  of  sacred  things,  yet  we  must  say  that  he  tried  to 
elevate  the  sentiments  and  morals  of  Ae  people.  However 
disinclined  to  the  supernatural  and  liable  to  ridicule  revela- 
tion, yet  in  the  mention  of  them  he  will  draw  a  moral  con- 
^^genial  to  his  own  opinions.  He  hew  a  system  which  may 
be  drawn  from  his  works,  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
notions  of  mankind  taken  from  Revelation,  and  which  be 
represents  as  doing  what  revelation  and  a  ftiture  state  pro- 
poses to  do  for  the  benefit  of  mankind^  and  which  he  seems 
to  think  sufficient  to  supply  its  place.  The  fear  of  the  con- 
^sequences  of  immorality  he  does  not  release  men  from,  but 
strongly  insists  upon  it ;  and,  putting  aside  reli^ous  con- 
siderations, he  has  more  than  any  author  exalted  the  love  of 
humanity.  However  he  may  indulge  in  invective  agcdnst 
the  artificial  systems  of  religion,  ana  be  found  even  speak- 
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h)g  agaiiiBt  Chrnftinu^^  yet  in  fan  material  and  notnnil 
speei]£stioiis  he  ^ideayonrs  to  give  philosophical  consc^tioii 
to  mankind,  to  inculcate  8iibmis6i<:»i  to  inevitable  circum-* 
staneeSy  and  eneooiBage  scientific  invest^aUon  into  the  natws  . 
•f  thmgs*  ^ 

But  It  eiuBiot  be  obntended  that  Shakspere  did  not  ittcnl-  * 
^nlcate  a»  ittdiiSfreace  to  a  future  state — and  abstractedly 
deny  it.  Upon  some  of  th0  abstruse  sietajriiyBical  ques- 
tions which  he  moots,  his  speculations  may  have  fallen  in- 
Boxkius  of  etifect^  even  if  perceived  by  the  common  mind — 
but  the  questions  of  Bfd  and  death  must  have  come  home  to 
(Tvery  bosom  produeinfr  lesahB  which  must  have  been  ob« 

The  first  dramatie  rcpresftitations  in  En^and  were  mira^ 
de  plays.  Oraik's  Sketohei  of  the  History  of  Literature 
&nd  Learmiq;  in  Emland  teQs  us — ^The  subject  of  the 
nraele  plays  were  aU  taken  from  the  histories  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  or  from  the  legends  of  Saints  and 
Martyrs;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  their  original 
design  was  ciiie%'  to  instruct  toe  people  in  rdisioas  know- 
ledge.' The  mcnrals,  or  moral  plays,  succeeded,  in  which 
nil  the  characters  ttrere  allegorical.  The  vices  and  the  vir- 
tues were  imtpersonated.  The  devil  of  the  mintdes  became 
tiid  vice  of  the  morals^^though  in  character  he  was  still 
ii^i^uced  to  undergo  his  tribnlatioixs^  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience  in  seeinsr  the  enemy  of  mankind  always  over^ 
come.  More  especisdly  the  morals,  but  even  the  miracle 
plays,  were  written  and  represented  down  to  the  very  end 
o£  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Collier  gives  an  account  of  Lupton's  moral '  All  for  Mon^ 
*^^-Aii  the  title  called  *  a  moral  and  pitiful  comedy  f  in  the 
pologue,  'a  pleasant  tragedy.'  The  catastrophe  is  suffi- 
ciently tragical^  Judas,  in  the  last  soen^  coming  in  (says 
the  sti^  mreotion,  '  like  a  damned  soul  in  black,  painted 
with  flames  of  fire  and  a  fearful  vizard')  followed  by  Dives, 
'with  such  like  apparel  as  Judas  halh,'  while  Damnation 
(another  of  the  dramatis  jtersoruB)  pursuing  than,  drives 
them  before  hun,  and  th^  pass  away,  'making  a  pitiful 
noise,'  into  perdition. 

What  a  transition  to  the  plays  of  Shakspei'e,  whilst  these  * 
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miracle  and  moral  plays  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  people,  and  might  still  be  seen !  These  supematm^, 
historical,  and  allegorical  personi^es,  superseded  by  a  ma- 
terial and  philosophical  explanation  of  things!  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  there  was  a  lm*king  pleasantry  at  them  in 
the  Ghost  of  Hamlet ;  and  as  an  early  play  of  Shakspere, 
Hamlet  was  intended  not  only  to  be  a  moral  and  pitiful 
comedy,  but  a  more  pleasant  tragedy  than  is  now  generally 
supposed. 

The  clowns,  and  FalstafF,  et  hoc  genus  omney  are  expo- 
nents of  the  altered  state  of  theatrical  theology.  Shakspere 
was  foremost  in  leading  the  triumph  oyer  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  transition  is  nowhere  so  marked  as  in  his  plays. 
Placed  in  circumstances  of  controversy,  the  spirit  which  it 
engenders  of  proceeding  to  extremities  with  the  adyersary 
may  haye  disposed  Shakspere  to  undress  the  miracles,  and 
more  especially  the  morals  of  the  plays,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  nakedness  of  nature,  and  the  truth  of  history,  which 
has  gained  for  Shakspere,  with  some,  not  only  the  idea  that 
he  had  no  religion,  but  had  *  no  moral  purpose'  in  his  works. 

The  few  facts  and  numerous  traditions  about  Shakspere  in 
early  life,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  may  be 
said  to  afford  arguments  s^ainst  the  idea  of  a  religious  for- 
mation of  character  in  the  poet.  But  as  a  comparison  be- 
tween his  life  and  works  would  extend  to  a  larger  field  of 
inquiry  than  his  philosophy  and  religion,  we  leaye  it  to  some 
friture  time,  or  otner  hand. 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Shakspere  in  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,  says  *  of  Shakspere's  moral  character  we  know 
little.  It  might  deserve  all  iJie  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by 
modem  writers;  but  there  is  greater  probability  in  supposing 
that  it  was  not  wholly  untainted  by  the  vices  of  the  period. 
On  his  honesty,  or  his  justice,  no  censure  has  been  passed 
even  by  tradition ;  but  tradition  does  say  he  was  not  averse 
to  the  bottle,  or  to  pursuits  still  more  criminal.'  But  is 
there  nothing  in  the  works  of  tliis  celebrated  man  to  justify 
the  suspicion  of  immorality  ? 

Whoever  has  looked  into  the  original  editions  of  his 
dramas,  will  be  disgusted  with  the  obscenity  of  his  allusions. 
They  absolutely  teem  with  the  grossest  impurities — ^more 
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gross  by  far  than  can  be  found  in  any  contemporary  drama- 
tist. Whalley,  indeed^  speaks  of  his  '  remarkable  modesty/ 
buty  as  a  modem  critic  T  Gifibrd)  observes^  ^  we  shall  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  it.'  '  His  offenfflve  metaphors  and  allusions/ 
says  another,  (Steevens)  ^are  undoubtedly  more  frequent 
than  those  of  all  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries/ 

Barry  Cornwall  thinks  the  secret  of  Snakspere's  exten- 
sive knowledge  was  in  his  heart — a  nature  which  sympathised 
with  all  mamdnd.  An  admission  that  Shakspere  is  some- 
where to  be  found  in  his  characters ;  and  we  think  we  can 
show  that  he  sympathised  with  those  who  had  no  religion, 
rather  than  those  who  had ;  with  infidelity  rather  than  l]Kelief. 
In  speaking  of  the  benefits  Shakspere  conferred  upon  his 
country,  Barry  Cornwall  says,  *If  Bacon  educated  the 
reason,  Shakspa*e  educated  the  heart  /  and  of  the  moral 
effecte  of  his  writings,  he  mentions  the  'extensire  charity' 
which  he  inculcated. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  Shakspere  spoke  from  the 
heart  when,  in  the  speech  of  the  Duke,  in  Measure  for 
Jiieasure,  he  so  eloquently  painted  the  calamities  of  life,  and 
made  death  preferable  as  the  end  of  existence.  It  is  said 
that  he  wrote  it  when  midway  between  thirty  and  forty,  the 
prime  of  life,  when  he  could  not  have  folly  tasted  of  all  its 
afflictions,  when  his  age  should  have  counteracted  their 
force,  and  when  there  was  such  a  remainder  of  hope.  Of 
the  same  time  of  life,  or  younger,  is  the  spokesman.  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  delivered 
those  sentiments  in  that  speech,  and  so  many  similar  to  them 
elsewhere,  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  all  those  philosophical 
speculations  of  his  own,  and  satires  upon  the  received  opi- 
mons  of  others. 

Barry  Cornwall  says  of  his  sonnets — 'As  one  travels 
through  these  records  of  the  great  poet's  feelings,  a  dim 
and  shadowy  history  seems  to  rise  and  disclose  itself  before 
us ;  an  intimation  not  to  be  neglected ;  seeing  that  such  a 
man,  however  entangled  amongst  the  conceits  and  fancies  of 
his  age,  would  hardly,  in  his  own  person,  have  wasted  such 
sad  and  passionate  verses  on  any  subject  that  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.' 

Shakspere,  different  from  the  rest  of  his  brother  drama- 
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•tii^  did  not  die  in  hamest.;  we  hear  of  liim  in  his  retire- 
ment  at  Stratford-upon-AYcm.  There,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
country,  a  prcmncial  town,  apart  fi*om  his  proifessicm,  «b4. 
^ends,  and  fyom  metropolitan  influences,  he  ought -have 
Tetired,  like  the  Duke  in  As  You  like  It,  put  on  a  religious 
life,  ^  and  thrown  into  negleet'  &e  pomps  cumI  vanities  of  this 
wcHdd.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  accustomed  to  pass 
liis  homrs  of  conyiriality  at  Btmtlbrd,  with  one  Mr.  Combe, 
•wiio  was  a  teurer  in  the  town,  aad  on  one  occasion  asked 
jiim  to  write  his  epitai^  which  Shakspere  eave  in  the  fol- 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  heare  engmyed, 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved. 

If  any  one  asks  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 

Oh,  oh !  quoth  the  Deyil,  tis  my  John  a  Combe. 

It  is  said  that  the  satire  was  so  seyerefy  felt,  that  Mr. 
Ooiabe  nefver  forgare  it^  flieveifore  Kome  coiDsnentators  object 
to  its  iawthenticity,  as  not  likefy  io  pveceed  from  a  man  of  so 
anuch  good  nature  jas  -BbahspCTe.  Bmt  die  hjpodiesis  of 
fShakspere's  fflsnscal  incndnlity  is  his  best  .^pofegy,  and 
^icquits  him  of  ^aiythang.^more/sericHis  tbm  heretical  lerity. 

Collier  thvows  a  doimion  .ibas  ffoeing  Sfaakspere's^  but  it 
being  Attributed  io  him,  jUxossb  sb  ajipxqpraalenesB  ^of  the 
sentiment  to  the  sauu 

ft  is  to|diti<»^^erjfil7£H^glyiAa(tiSh90k^^ 
the  rffects  of -attlHfee  days'  .ogniidml]^  'm^_^^^e  br^er 
i^rds.  ^^evels  no  finprobatfiUty^  thda,  such  indulga^eeB 
•were-common  in  Ihose  ^ys,  and  imaUftifloes.    M^aoj  of  our 
.poets  >ha^  be^  guHty  of  similar  (excesses. 

Shakspere  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  Apr3, 1616.  He 
pstates  in  lusjdH,  ^ated  tiie  25th  of  Maroh,  1616,  oj^  a 
.month  before,  that  he  was  in  perfec|t  heaUa  and  memo^^  It 
K)  ^ferelore  probable  that  ISe  died  suddenly,  ihbu^  it  magr 
^e  sakl  :the  w^wds  are  a  mereioraniila  "to  state  that  ne  wqs  in 
rtL  condition^  jmind  and  body  toanake  a  will. 

^  In  the  m»me  of  QoiyAmem*    I,  WilHam  SiiakspeBe,iOf 

.JBtrat&rdUusQO-jAjTon,  in  the  comity  ^  Warwkk,  gent.,  in 

perfect  health  and  memory,  (God  be  praised !)  .do  jmake  and 

-Qi^ibftin  dus  tny  last  iwiH  luid  .teatenient,an  maijmer^andi&rm 
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following;  that  is  to  ^ay:  First,  I  oommend  my  soul  into 
the  hands  of  God,  my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  beliey* 
ing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour, 
to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everiaatin^ ;  and  my  body  to  the 
earth  whereSf  it  is  made.'       '™'~^'  '       ' 

We  notice  this  document,  because  some  may  regard  it  as 
an  evidence  of  faith  sufficiently  conclusive  to  contradict  the 
taaor  of  our  conclusions  fit>m  his  works. 

This  will  is  aot  in  Shaksp«re's  handwriting,  tke  sienaluffe 
only  is  his.  It  is  acknowlecteed  to  be  a  strictly  leou  docu-  ^ 
nent,  in  a  fona  oonunon  to  thwe  days,  aad  not  nn&eqiiently 
used  now,  which  proves  the  more  that  it  was  the  fonu  of  the 
lawyer  emfdoyed  to  draw  it  up.  Knight's  Peimy  Magazine^ 
anew  series,  No.  %  p.  16,  says,  '  The  last  wills  of  our  aaces^ 
4ors  used  invariably  to  begm  ^'  In  the  Basae  of  God,"  ete. 
It  ^Q&  r^narked  as  a  noiy&tj,  that  the  will  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
<^  Marlborough,  who  died  in  1744,  (12B  years  after  Shakfk 
pere's  death)  had  Dot  the  usual  preface.'  Shakspere  would 
iiawie  been  the  last  man  to  scruple  about  a  form.  Hundreds 
«f  tmbelieTers  in  these  4ays  tu^e  the  same  course  of  custom 
ibr  security.  Voltaire,  at  a  later  period,  went  so  far  as  W 
4iJce  the  Saeraaienls,  and  :make  a  confession  of  faith,  t» 
<obtain  the  rites  ^  banal. 

Again,  the  practices  ^  the  age  <^  Shaksjiere  w^uld  ixiake 
little  of  adoptmg  such  a  will  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Every- 
one was  then  subject  to  penal  inflictions  for  not  attending 
divine  service  of  the  Established  Church,  whilst  open  dis- 
sent was  punished  with  the  gallows.  The  EngU^  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  cantinually  to  change  t^eir  faiths  to 
«ave  their  lives.  It  is  not  till  latety,  if  ever,  that  a  point  of 
conscienoe  has  been  joiade  of  professions  of  faith  by  sceptics* 
Gibbon  sat  in  parliament  qualified  by  ^n  oath  that  negatived 
his  principles — and  Hume,  in  similar  matibers  and  socially, 
was  all  thmgs  to  all  men. 

A  forged  will  of  Shakspere  has  been  produced  by  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  Protestants  have  represented  him,  witiiout  suc- 
cess, as  being  their  champion.  Whose  advocate  he  was  we 
leave  these  pages  to  decide.  The  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  ^ 
whilst  it  begs  tb^t  his  body  be  not  disturbed,  makes  no  re- 
ference to  a  future  state.    The  author  of  Shakspere's  life  in 
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Lardner,  calls  it  a  *  strange  inscription.'     It  has  the  levity  in 
serious  matters^  and  ironical  imprecation  usual  to  Shakspere. 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones^ 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  humour  which  imagined  the  death  scene  of  Falstaff, 
and  so  often  found  in  the  plays  an  occasion  for  mirth,  even 
in  the  moumfulness  of  the  grave,  would,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  own  Biron,  move  to  laughter  the  veriest  misery  of 
mankind;  and  did,  it  seems,  convert  into  comedy  the 
concluding  tragic  business  of  his  own  exit  from  the  stage 
of  real  lire.  How  can  the  discoverer  of  the  reverential 
spirit  in  Shakspere,  and  of  assurances  of  heavenly  immor- 
tality  in  his  works— how  can  the  pious,  who  seek  to  the 
last  a  sign  of  faith  in  the  promises  of  heaven,  as  those 
around  th6  death-bed.  of  Cardinal  Beaufort — ^how  can  these 
reconcile  the  jesting  of  the  profane  old  man  with  every 
*  good  friend'  come  to  pay  the  *holy  and  obsequious  tear' 
of  *dear  religious  love'  over  his  earthly  remains  ?  Shak* 
spere's  opinion  of  his  body,  of  his  opinions  and  his  writ- 
ings, was  declared  in  the  sonnet  before  quoted,  where  he 
apparently  denies  the  redemption: — 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest, 
Without  all  bail,  shall  carry  me  away. 

We  have  therefore  every  d,  priori  argument  to  suppose  from 
his  life  what  we  have  to  confirm  in  the  cb  posteriori  ex- 
amination of  his  w(»*ks,  that  the  tendency  of  Shakspere's 
philosophy,  (in  which  he  abstractedly,  according  to  Hallam, 
excelled  all  other  dramatic  poets)  and  his  views  of  religion^ 
were  of  a  sceptical  tendency.  Such  being  the  true  and 
living  character  of  the  man. 
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This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  jonrs, 
Whicli  bj  the  interpretation  of  fall  time 
May  shew  like  all  yourself. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Shakspere  taken  piecemeal  will  ever  share  the  common  fate 
of  versatile  delineators  of  character — ^be  quoted  by  the  most 
opposite  parties  in  favour  of  the  most  opposite  views.  The 
diversity  of  opinion  among  modem  ci5tics,  respecting  his 
philosophy  and  religious  sentiments,  is  onlv  to  be  harmonised 
by  studying  him  as  a  whole.  Tliat  this  may  be  readily 
done,  this  epitome  of  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in 
the  essays  upon  the  plays,  has  been  drawn  up.  It  is  only 
under  the  influence  of  a  broad  induction  that  Shakspere  can 
be  read  m  a  spirit  free  from  conventional  prepossession,  and 
sectarian  narrowness. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

The  earliest  and  most  recent  critics,  Meres,  and  now  Col- 
lier and  Ulrici,  allow  this  play  to  be  one  of  Shakspere's 
juvenile  efforts.  Our  ^  Inquiry,'  also,  reveals  so  many  points 
of  similarity  between  this  and  Shakspere's  other  dramas, 
that  Titus  Andronicus  must  take  its  place  among  his  im- 
doubted  performances. 

The  revolting  cruelties  of  this  play  originate  in  a  point  of 
religion.  This  point  is  attacked  by  outraged  human  affec- 
tions. The  appeal  of  the  afiections  is  disregarded — Whence 
ensues  the  retribution  of  the  drama.  Humanity  is  opposed 
to  piety,  and  humanity  is  vindicated.    This  is  Shaksperian. 

Aaron  is  a  man  of  ambition,  of  talent,  and  courage,  and 
seems  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  contumely  which  his 
being  a  black  subjected  him  to.  Yet  fiendish  as  he  is,  our 
poet  has  adorned  him  with  strong  fatherly  affections.  The 
inference  intended  seems  to  be,  that  in  better  company  he 
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would  have  been  a  better  man.  There  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Shylock  in  bis  character  and  language. 

Tamora  is  a  painful  character^  yet  she  once  was  amiable. 
Like  Portia  and  Isabella,  our  dramatist  makes  her  plead  for 
mercy.  It  is  not  till  her  affections  sustain  a  d^Eully  blight, 
that  she  becomes  a  wretch. 

The  madness  of  Titus  has  often  been  compared  to  Lear's. 
Aaron  speaks  of  Tamora  in  the  language  of  Romeo  and 
Othello.  She  is  his  substitute  for  hesLYea,  Titus  and  Marcus 
are  quite  Shaksperian  upon  death ;  they  both  r^ard  it  as  an 
^  eternal  sleep.'  Titus  utters  the  sentiments  of  scepticism  in 
distress,  to  be  found  on  so  many  occasions  in  Snakspere. 
Aaron  speaks  as  Richard  III.  The  speech  of  Saturnine, 
before  the  palace,  parallels  with  a  scene  in  Cymbeline.  Aaron 
on  the  gallows  adjures  vengeance  like  lago.  Indeed,  nume- 
rous are  the  points  of  identity  between  Titus  Andronicus  and 
^e  general  dramas  of  Shakspere. 

The  atheism  of  this  play  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Aaron 
avows  it  oJ)enly.  All  the  characters,  especially  the  Andro- 
nici,  rival  him.  But  Lucius,  the  religious,  is  as  brutal  as  the 
rest.  He  is  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  brutal.  Another  tra- 
gedy is  wanting  to  avenge  his  atrocities.  All  bemff  criminal 
alike,  evidently  no  preponderance  is  assumed  for  me  moral- 
ising influence  of  religion. 

In  a  French  work,  entitled  '  Observations  on  a  Comedy 
of  Moli^re,  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  Paris,  1665,'  are  sentiments 
equally  applicable  to  Shakspere's  Andronicus.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  French  critic  did  not  think  that  the  characters 
exempted  the  writer  from  responsibility.  *  Moli^re  is  made  to 
answer  for  it. 

'  Moli^re  has  made  atheism  mount  upon  the  theatre.  *  * 
Moli^re  cannot  parry  the  just  reproach  that  one  can  make 
s^inst  him  of  having  given  to  the  whole  of  his  audience 
ideas  of  atheism,  without  having  taken  the  care  to  efface  the 
impressions  of  it.  Moli^re  renders  the  majesty  of  God  the 
mock  of  a  master  and  valet  of  a  theatre;  of  an  atheist,  who 
laughs  at  it,  and  of  a  valet  more  impious  than  his  master, 
who  makes  others  laugh  at  it.  In  this  piece,  which  has  made 
so  much  noise,  an  atheist  destroyed  in  appearance,  destroys 
in  effect  and  overturns  all  the  foundations  of  religion.'    Is 
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not  this  the  character  of  Aaron,  in  '  Titus  Andronicus/  with 
the  difference  that  instead  of  raillery,  the  atheist  of  Shak- 
spere  speaks  with  the  bitterest  inyectiye  against  God  ?  In- 
stead of  a  valet  to  support  him,  he  makes  the  more  just  and 
pious  join  in  the  impiety  of  Aaron,  and  represents  religion 
in  an  odious  light,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  eviL  Nearly  all 
the  comic  characters  of  Shakspere  are  Don  Juans  in  levity, 
and  all  the  clowns  play  the  same  part  as  the  valet  of  Moli^re. 
To  assist  in  the  correct  understanding  of  the  probable 
views  of  our  poet,  we  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  Posi- 
donius  on  Epicurus — have  given  an  extract  from  the  Festin 
de  Pierre  of  Moli^re — ^the  cases  of  Eschylus,  Euripides, 
Haguet,  and  the  criticism  of  Yoet  on  the  author  of  ^  Cymba- 
lum  mundi/ 

THE  TWO  aSNTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 

The  peculiar  moral  economy  which  characterises  thili 
performance  identifies  it  as  Shakspere's.  A  limitless  charity, 
which  nothing  disturbs,  eschews  the  idea  of  punishment,  and 
includes  in  a  general  amnesty  all  offenders,  great  and  small. 
The  writer  proceeds  as  though  oblivious  of  any  divine  dis- 
pensation, in  which  the  work  of  judgment  is  so  differently 
regulated. 

PERIOLES. 

This  performance  is  not  without  touches  of  piety,  but 
while  the  declamation  is  given  to  heaven  the  argument  is 

fiven  against  it,  which  wfll  be  foimd  a  general  rule  with 
hakspere. 

In  this  play  we  have  Cleon  supposing  ^  heaven'  at  least 
capable  of  slumbering  while  human  creatures  want.  This 
doubt  of  heaven's  aid  in  distress  is  negatively  confirmed  in 
practice,  as  no  petition  is  put  iip  to  heaven  to  avert  it.  la- 
deed,  when  Pericles  appears  with  help,  the  Gods  are  invoked 
on  his  behalf;  but  why  were  they  not  asked  to  assist  the 
Tharsians?  It  would  be  natural  to  ^  religious  author  to 
ascribe  the  arrival  of  Pericles  to  the  act  df  the  Gods,  but 
this  is  not  even  thought  of.  Negative  evidence  is  often  con- 
clusive, and  an  author's  sentiments  may  sometimes  be  as 
well  determined  by  what  he  omits,  as  by  what  he  mentions. 

c  2 
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Pericles  thanks  *  fortune'  for  the  recovery  of  his  armour^ 
but  he  rides  to  court  without  saying  a  word  to  heaven  for 
his  delivery  from  shipwreck.  This  thoughtless  impiety  more 
than  counterbalances  the  ejaculatory  religion. 

The  Prince's  invocation  to  God  to  still  the  storm,  in  the 
third  Act,  would  pass  for  piety  did  he  not  jumble  God  and 
Lucina  together.  But  we  have  cited  a  sufficient  sample  of 
the  play.  To  the  end  of  it  ludicrous  junctions  are  presented. 
Pericles  *  blesses  pure  Diana'  for  the  restoration  of  Thaisa, 
although  better  piety  has  been  found  in  his  mouth.  When 
Thaisa  informs  him  her  father  is  dead,  he  prays — *  Heavens, 
make  a  star  of  him ! ' 

THE   FIRST  PART  OF  KING  HENRY  VI. 

Thb  play  opens  with  a  base  admixture  of  astrology  and 
divinity.  We  have  one  of  the  highest  ministers  of  religion 
4rawn  as  an  infidel  would  draw  him.  He  has  no  redeeming 
quality,  and  is  continually  engaged  in  the  most  unseemly 
quarrels — ^the  representations  or  which  cannot  fail  to  beget  a 
contempt  for  his  profession.  In  his  character,  disbelief  is 
furnished  with  an  armoury  of  reproaches.  This  spectacle  is 
indeed  attempted  to  be  reproved,  but  it  is  done  so  feebly  that 
instead  of  serving  as  a  moral,  it  is  a  foil  to  set  off  the  de- 
formity. Probably  the  scene  of  Talbot  over  the  dying 
Salisbury  is  an  example  of  comedy  in  piety  without  a 
parallel.  This  play  presents  more  than  one  instance  of  ma- 
terialism in  death.  The  characters  are  occasionally  religious 
—even  Talbot  thinks  of  his  God  at  court  (Act  3,  Scene  4), 
but  they  are  religious  to  Uttle  purpose ;  it  neither  mitigates 
their  ferocity,  nor  counterbalances  their  profanity.  Strange 
freedoms  in  this  play  are  taken  with  Scripture  story. 

THE  SECOND   PART  OF  KING   HENRY  VI. 

In  the  last  play  we  found  Henry  a  child  by  nature ;  in 
this,  he  is  kept  a  child  by  religion.  On  his  first  introduction 
to  Margaret,  a  high-spirited  woman,  he  plays  the  part  of  a 
Methodist  parsoj^.  The  contrast  between  the  sainted  king 
and  his  lofty-minded  queen  is  unmistakable.  The  absence, 
on  the  part  of  Henry,  of  all  those  qualities  by  which  ad- 
vancement in  this  world  is  to  be  secured,  or  even  dignity 
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preserved ;  the  oblitemtion  of  all  manliness,  is  ascribed  by 
the  Queen,  in  indignant  language,  to  his  habits  of  pietj — 
telling  against  religion  with  a  force  that  no  art  can  conceal, 
no  ingenuity  evade,  no  rhetoric  explain  away.  Her  bitter 
description  of  Henry's  religious  studies  and  pursuits,  forms 
one  of  the  most  finished  disparagements  of  piety  of  life  to 
be  found  among  infidel  authors. 

It  may  appear  that  Margaret's  own  intrigues  and  dark 
proceedings  render  her  no  advantageous  contrast  to  Henry. 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  her  confessions  to  Siif- 
folk  teach  us,  that  she  was  goaded  to  extreme  measures  by 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  king.  Her  behaviour  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Alban's  exhibits  a  natural  nobility  of  soul,  that  war- 
rants the  fine  portrait  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  of  her  in 
his  *  Anne  of  Geierstein.'  As  Shakspere  himself  puts  her  in 
this  relief,  he  must  have  intended  to  disparage  the  character 
of  Henry,  whom  he  represents  as  the  example  of  a  really 
pious  king,  from  whose  mouth  perpetually  drops  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture. 

This  play  exhibits  the  former  coarse  impiety,  the  same 
levity  in  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  the  same  execrable 
oaths.  Few  speak  in  this  play  who  do  not  contrive  to  point 
their  wit  with  sacred  allusions. 

We  have  dso  a  *  ludicrous  episode'  on  miracles,  which,  in 
the  most  lenient  point  of  view,  must  tend  to  undermine  the 
popular  credence  in  the  evidence  on  which  those  in  sacred 
writ  rest.  Two  perversions  of  history  occur  in  this  play, 
both  on  the  side  of  scepticism. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Shakspere  is  confessed  to 
have  anticipated  the  phrenologists  respecting  the  phenomena 
of  dreams — they  basing  their  theory  of  *  spectral  illusions' 
on  the  materialism  of  their  science. 

THE  THIRD   PART  OP   KING   HENRY   VI, 

Coarse  profanity,  the  characteristics  of  the  two  former 
plays,  is  also  the  garniture  of  this. 

In  these  performances  our  author  manifests  little  more 
than  his  intention.  The  inconsistent  jumble  of  materialism 
and  religion  denotes  the  novice  in  unbelief — rather  the  wish 
than  the  power  to  be  effective  in  it. 
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The  deaths  of  the  chief  heroes  of  these  dramas  are  re- 
volting. No  devout  Puritan  of  Shakspere's  time  coidd  have 
more  assurance  of  going  to  heaven,  or  heing  one  of  the 
elect,  than  is  exhibited  by  these  brutal  and  abandoned  cha- 
ractas.  It  cannot  but  beget  indifference  to  religious  dis- 
cipline, when  such  villains  are  given  confidence  in  everlast- 
ing bliss. 

The  wannest  partizan  of  Shakspere's  faith  must  allow 
that  the  character  of  Henrj,  as  drawn  in  these  three  Parts, 
is  eminentlj  calculated  to  Imng  piety  into  contempt.  He  is 
weak,  credulous,  vacillating,  and  cowardly — ^without  dignity, 
and  without  sense.  He  neither  preserves  his  station,  nor  his 
authority,  nor  ffovems  his  people.  He  is  justly  despised  by 
his  Queen  for  his  want  of  spirit  to  preserve  the  rights  of  his 
child.  Henry  being  so  much  of  a  religious  automaton,  is 
the  cause  of  the  bloody  strife  between  the  two  roses.  By 
proper  vigour  he  might  have  nipped  that  contention  in  the 
bud,  and  saved  his  country  fi'om  years  of  desolating  civil 
war.  His  want  of  discretion  cost  him  the  loss  of  France ; 
and  he  is  pictured  as  standing  by,  repeating  prayers,  while 
his  best  friend,  and  the  best  nobleman  of  the  age,  is  stifled 
in  his  bed.  And  at  last  Henry  himself,  without  any  profit 
from  his  religion,  but  a  jest  and  a  contempt  to  his  nobles,  is 
murdered  by  a  deformed  hypocrite.  He  who  drew  this  cha- 
racter must  have  intended  to  insinuate,  by  a  powerful  ex- 
ample, the  incompatibility  of  piety  and  hianhness ;  or  we 
must  suppose  him  incapable  of  understanding  either  the 
force  of  words,  or  the  force  of  character. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

This  performance  being  intended  to  amuse  by  situation, 
.  is  little  philosophical  or  speculative,  but  such  allusions  to  re- 
ligious matters  as  are  found,  are  astonishingly  daring. 

The  most  pointed  jests  are  upon  the  cross,  the  judgment 
day,  and  one  of  the  parables  of  Christ.  It  may  be  all 
allowable  diversion,  but  it  is  rather  odd  that  our  poet's  diver- 
sion should  frequently  take  this  particular  turn. 

love's  labour's  lost. 
The  evident  tendency,  if  not  specific  object  of  this  play,  is 
to  illustrate  the  potency  of  natural  passion  over  spintual 
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influences — ^to  show  tbat  human  desires  are  not  to  be  bound 
by  tbe  letter  of  books,  or  tenor  of  oaths. 

In  doing  this  our  poet  displays  the  freedom  before  noticed, 
in  borrowing  fit)m  sacred  sources.  This,  on  the  occasion, 
may  be  held  as  indispensable ;  as  piety  is  the  great  opponent 
of  the  carnal  man,  and  must  be  mixed  up  in  an  argument, 
such  as  the  poet  enters  upon.  But  whether  the  precise 
turn  he  gives  to  what  he  thus  borrows  is  either  indispen- 
sable, or  devout,  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  of  St.  Paul,  in  general  estima- 
tion, is  appropriated  to  a  secular  purpose,  and  pointed  with  a 
heathen  moral.  The  doctrine  of  necessity  (a  characteristic 
of  our  poef  s  philosophy)  is  often  enforced  in  this  play,  and 
the  inutility  oi  oaths  is  attempted  to  be  demonstrated  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  / 

If  our  author  is  held  not  to  satirise  certain  Scriptural 
recommendations  to  men,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he 
satirises  Puritanical  peculiarities.  It  will  be  said,  in  extenua- 
tion, that  Shakspere  set  himself  to  attack  only  the  abuses  of 
religion,  but  it  may  be  fearlessly  urged  that  no  truly  ^  reve- 
rential' man,  as  we  are  told  Shakspere  was,  ever  satirised  the 
earnest  faith  of  another;  he  may  pronounce  him  to  be  in 
error,  but  he  feels  too  much  the  solemnity  of  the  question  to  !/ 
write  down  sacred  interpretations  in  burlesque.  /  ^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  play,  Biron's  impious  facetious- 
ness  is  indulged  to  such  an  extent,  that  Shakspere  is  obliged 
to  step  in  and  act  the  part  of  his  own  censor,  by  way  of 
allaying  excited  suspicion.  In  the  mouth  of  Rosaline  are 
put  such  rebukes  of  his  religious  freedoms,  d.  la  Voltaire, 
who  intentionally  trod  on  his  readers'  toes,  and  politely  raised 
his  hat  to  beg  pardon  for  the  ofience,  that  we  may  be  sure,  ^ 
were  Shakspere  to  return  to  life  now,  no  one  would  be  more 
surprised  than  he  at  his  commentators  so  lauding  him  for 
senons  piety  and  unsuspicious  philosophy. 

HAMLET,   PRINCE  OF  PEKMABK. 

Had  Shakspere  never  drawn  but  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
as  it  now  stands,  and  left  all  his  other  creations  religious,  he 
would  have  stamped  himself  as  once  a  sceptic. 
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Hallam  recognises  in  our  author  the  ^  censurer  of  man- 
kind *j  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  fulfils  this  office  as 
the  infidel^  from  time  immemorial,  has  fulfilled  it.  But 
inasmuch  as  he  tempers  his  satires  with  poetry  and  art,  and 
garnishes  them  with  philosophy,  he  has  escaped  the  peculiar 
credit,  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  others,  who  have 
esmyed  his  functions. 

The_play  of  Hamlet  combats  the  theory  of  Provid^^ce . 
^anJ^  tSe   popular   ideas  or  cnance— subjeists  which  seem 
always  to  have  deeply  en^ged  the  attention  of  speculative 
fi-eethinkers. 

Shakspere's  experience,  as  supposed  by  the  judicious  his- 
torian we  have  mentioned,  and  as  corroborated  by  what  we 
gather  of  his  life  and  know  of  his  plays,  was  precisely  that 
which  would  produce  a  philosophical  sceptic.  It  b  this  ex- 
perience which  he  has  embodied  in  Hamlet. 
^  No  theory  of  Shakspere  reconciles  so  many  contrarieties 
generally,  as  the  one  advanced  in  this  *  Inquiry' — ^and  it  will 
be  found  that  Hamlet  is  only  inteUioible  upon  the  hypothesis 
maintained  in  the  text-thai  of  the^Dani?h  Prin  JLng  a 
sceptic. 

We  find  that  when  Hamlet  was  produced  before  the 
Parisian  public,  in  something  like  his  true  lineaments,  this 
peculiarity  was  immediately  recognised  in  him. 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  admit  the  freedom  of  Hamlet's 
speculations,  will  doubtless  conclude  that  all  is  explained  by 
what  is  termed  the  Prince's  *  insanity.'  But  such  should 
observe,  that  madness,  like  the  creation  of  clowns  in  other 
plays,  is  the  cloak  wherewith  our  poet  conceals  his  peculiar 
intention. 

Could  he  be  less  than  a  sceptic  who  drew  Hamlet  with 
the  weight  of  argument  in  his  favour  ?  His  wit  so  pointed, 
his  objections  so  subtle,  his  balances  so  determined.  None 
could  delineate  such  a  character  but  he  who  understood  it, 
and  none  would  exalt  it  (as  Shakspere  does)  but  he  who 
approved  it. 

Of  Hamlet's  scepticism,  his  famous  soliloquy,  beginning 
*  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  is  a  demonstrative  proof.  Nowhere  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  life 
and  death  put  .with  such  perverse  force.     That  there  may 
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be  an  hereafter  is  the  ancient  position  of  the  doubter.  The 
Christian  knows  that  there  is  a  world  to  come.  He  is  satis- 
fied upon  the  point.  He  neither  scruples,  nor  questions  it. 
But  Hamlet  passes  beyond  mere  doubt.  He  puts  the  moral 
disadvantaees  of  the  Christian  belief.  It  *  makes  calamity 
of  so  long  life.'  It  makes  us  endure  the  ^  proud  man's  con- 
tumely'— *  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time' — *  the  oppressor's 
.wrong* — and  a  thousand  evils  which'  the  brave  would 
trample  under  foot.  He  pursues  the  disparaging  com- 
parison farther.  *  It  makes  cowards  of  us  all' — *  resolution' 
loses  its  '  native  hue/  and  '  enterprise  is  turned  away'  at  its 
fell  glance.  Nothing  bolder  than  this  has  been  written  on 
this  theme.  Language  can  no  further  go  in  favour  of  disbe-  "" 
lief.  Let  those  who  please  claim  Hamlet  for  a  religious 
character,  but  great  ^  purification'  must  be  a^n  instituted 
before  it  can  be  done  successfully,  or  consistently. 

If  the  reader  bestows  but  common  attention  upon  the 
speeches  and  peculiarities  of  our  prince  and  his  companions, 
there  will  be  little  necessity  to  press  further  upon  his  notice 
the  full  simimary  of  their  characteristics  in  our  epitome. 

One  instance  may  be  cited,  from  among  many,  of  the 
credit  our  author  derives  from  our  conjecture  respecting  his 
unbelief.  Who  can  read,  without  startling,  the  cool,  calcu- 
lating diabolism  of  Hamlet,  who  waits  for  his  uncle  to  rise 
from  prayer  before  he  kiUs  him,  that  he  may  have  a  fairer 
chance  of  sending  him  to  hell  ?  Nothing  but  our  hypothe-  *^ 
sis — ^that  Shakspere  was  a  disbeliever  in  this  doctrine — saves 
*  gentle  Willie'  fi-om  being  set  down  as  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  savage  and  shocking  sentiments  on  record. 

We  find  Polonius,  in  Hamlet,  like  the  countess,  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  amending  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Not  only  are  we  struck  with  the  Httle  purpose 
for  which  the  Ghost  visits  Hamlet,  who  neglects  to  ask  him 
the  very  information  for  which  he  was  panting,  but  at  the 
comic  strain  in  which  the  prince  addresses  the  solemn 
visitant  as  '  Truepenny,' — the  man  of  *  eternal  blazons ' 
as  the  *  fellow  in  the  cellarage,'  as  the  *  old  mole.'  No 
author,  save  Shakspere,  would  be  retained  in  the  niche 
of  serious  believers  in  the  supematiu*al  who  had  produced 
a  scene  of  this  kind. 
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^    The  resurrection,  or  rather  establishment,  of  Shakspere's 

Cint  reputation,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  latitude  that  has 
suffered  to  creep  into  the  compositions  of  this  age — 
the  silence  which  is  preserved  by  modem  editors  respecting 
the  tenor  of  his  religion  and  philosophy  arises  from  a  care- 
lessness, or  a  weakness,  it  would  be  difficult  appropriately  to 
characterise. 

RIGHAKD  II. 

Shakspere  presents  a  somewhat  fairer  picture  in  this  reli- 
gious king  than  in  the  last  he  drew.  But  this  character  is 
not  without  strong  suspicious  traits. 

Our  exposition  of  fliis  play  cites  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Knight,  to  the  effect  that  Shakspere  has  been  religionised  by 
act  of  parliament — a*fact  powerfully  significant  of  the  poet^ 
taste,  when  his  works  needed  such  a  revision.  It  is  said,  by 
the  critic  in  question,  that  the  habits  of  the  times  of  Shak- 
spere sanctioned  the  use  of  impious  freedoms.  But  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  real  piety  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
always  avoids  the  *  light  employment  of  the  sacred  name' 
of  God.  Mr.  Knight  appears  to  regret  that  'modem 
editors  have  not  exercised  this  good  taste  in  restoring  [ren- 
dering] the  readings  of  the  earliest  copies'  of  our  dramatist. 
If  this  is  to  be  tolerated,  then  farewell  to  every  hope  of 
learning  the  individual  character  and  sentiments  of  Shak- 
spere. If  we  may  omit  every  profane  passage  just  as  it  suits 
our  taste,  and  judge  the  author  only  by  what  we  leave,  or 
alter,  of  course  we  may  transform  him  into  an  Apostle.  By 
the  exercise  6f  the  same  '  good'  and  convenient  *  taste,'  we 
may  make  Toland  into  a  Christian,  Rabelais  into  a  saint,  and 
canonise  Voltaire. 

This  play  opens  with  a  series  of  bratal  invectives  between 
Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk.  These  nobles,  in  their  quarrel, 
make  mutual  appeals  to  heaven  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 

In  adversity  Richard  resigns  his  reli^on.  He  had  been 
told  that  heaven  would  championise  his  safety — ^he  had 
boasted  that  the  '  earth  would  feel'  for  him — ^that  the  very 
'  stones'  would  rise  on  his  behalf — ^that  neither  the  elements, 
nor  man,  could  ever  'depose  the  deputy  elected  by  the 
Lord' — ^but  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  sits  down  '  to  talk  of 
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graves,'  and  takes  a  stern  and  deadly  view  o(  human  affiurs, 
such  as  alone  befits  the  eye  of  an  Atheist  In  the  fate  of 
abandoned  and  murdered  kings,  the  reality  is  made  to  break 
in  upon  him,  and  dissipate,  as  a  delusion,  the  pious  and  con- 
fident hopes  that  before  characterised  him. 

In  Pomfret  Castle,  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  death,  we 
find  him  playing  the  finishea  sceptic,  and  building  on  the 
contradictions  of  the  Bible  an  argument  in  fitvour  of  anni- 
hilation. On  being  murdered  by  Exton  he  evidences  piety 
again,  and  directs  his  *  soul  to  mount  on  high ;'  but  by  what 
ratiocination  he  had  so  suddenly  persuaded  himself  of  his 
celestial  prospects  the  poet  who  concludes  by  rhyme  informs 
-  us  not. 

Comparisons  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
mere  mortals  have  always  been  held  blasphemous.  In  this 
drama  the  reader  wOl  find  such  parallels  unblushingly  made 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  an  ^  oppressive'  and  unstable  king. 

In  the  speech  of  Gaunt,  in  Act  1,  where  be  teaches  Bolin- 
broke  that  ^  there  is  no  virtue  like  necessity,'  we  have  an 
instance,  of  which  this  play  affords  several  others,  of  Shak- 
spere's  partiality  for  that  doctrine.  It  is  curious  that  War- 
wick snould  teach  it  again  to  Bolingbroke,  who  became 
Henry  IV. 

RICHARD  III. 

Again  our  poet  departs  firom  historical  truth,  and  in  doing 
so,  as  before,  he  departs  from  religion.  It  has  been  recently 
established  that  Richard  III.  has  been  belied  by  historians. 
As  Shakspere  lived  near  to  his  time,  it  is  likely  that  the 
truth  was  known  to  him ;  yet  we  find  him  making  his  hero 
more  impious  than  the  common  histories  warrant. 

We  see  in  this  play,  as  in  Macbeth,  striking  indications  of 
our  dramatist's  peculiar  philosophy,  depreciating  religious, 
raising  moral  influences — seeking  in  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  rather  than  in  grace,  the  inducements  to  vir- 
tue. 

The  author  still  reproduces  his  revolting  groups  of  fierce 
and  hatefiil  disputants,  contesting  with  each  other  the  palm 
of  malignity,  and  rivaling  each  other  in  invectives — ^with 
nothing  in  common  save  unanimous  appeals  to  God  to  be 
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the  minister  of  their  curses,  and  to  blast  each  other  with  his 
fearfiil  vengeance. 

Both  in  the  folio  and  modem  text  of  Richard  III.  parts 
have  been  omitted  to  preserve  religious  appearances.  Mr. 
Knight  confesses  that  one  of  Clarence's  supplications,  from 
the  Redemption,  was  unnecessarily  introduced.  What  then 
are  we  to  say  of  the  *  old  odds  and  ends'  by  which  Richard 
contemptuously  characterises  his  cullings  from  holy  writ, 
and  the  great  variety  of  similar  passages  spread  up  and 
down  the  ancient  and  modem  texts  f 

We  have,  in  the  scene  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Queen  Margaret,  one  of  those  fearful  expressions  of  distrust 
in  the  interference  of  Providence,  which  shakes  faith  to  its 
foimdalion,  with  the  hand  of  a  giant.  Queen  Elizabeth 
finds  consolation  in  God,  and  argues  his  protection  of  her 
children.    She  exclaims — 

Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  such  gentle  lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ? 

To  this  eloquent,  pious,  and  passionate  appeal,  Queen  Mar- 
garet replies  in  words  which  crush  all  hope,  and  to  which 
there  is  no  answer.     God  has  done  it,  argues  Margaret — 
When  holy  Harry  died  and  my  sweet  son  ! 

Shakspere,  in  Macbeth  and  other  plays,  reproduces  this  fell 
logc 

It  is  usual  with  devout  writers — indeed,  with  writers  with 
little  or  no  pretension  to  this  character — to  bring  the  villains 
of  their  stories  to  conscience-stricken  death-beds,  and  appal, 
by  the  terrors  of  the  last  hour,  the  daring  wickedness  of 
a  life.  Far  different  with  our  author,  who  arms  his  vil- 
lainous hero  against  the  last  assault  of  religious  monitions. 
With  *  heir  before  his  eyes,  he  resolves  to  brave  it.  There 
is  not  an  example  more  questionable,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  nor  a  resolution  more  blasphemous  on  record. 

A   MIDSUMMER   NIGHt's  BREAM. 

This  fairy  toy  is  not  remarkable  for  grave  speculation  in 
philosophy,  either  of  this  life  or  the  next.  But  that  Shak- 
spere should  have  given  such  themes  any  place,  in  such  an 
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imaginatiTe  production  as  this^  denotes  his  taste  for  these 
di^essions. 

The  speech  of  Theseus,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  is  a 
curious  combination  of  poetry  and  satire  on  religion.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  to  be  found,  in  which  our  author  is 
both  delicate  and  ingenious  in  his  scepticism.    He  remarks — 

Such  triclcs  bath  strong  imagination ; 
That  if  it -would  but  apprehend  some  joy; 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 

a  passs^e  evidently  directed  at  the  foundation  of  Natural 
Theology. 

TAMINa  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Religious  levity  is  the  striking  feature  of  the  small  portion 
in  any  sense  theological  in  this  play.  It  has  numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  violation  of  that  command,  ^  thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain.'  Both  Grumio  and  Gremio,  as  j 
well  as  Petruchio,  sin  in  this  respect.  These  indecorous^ 
freedoms  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  living  auUior.  He 
would  be  denounced  on  all  hands.  A^e,  which  makes  all 
things  venerable,  seems  to  include  impie^  among  its  pro- 
teges. ^ 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

In  the  days  of  Shakspere  dreams  were  held  to  be  of 
supernatural  origin.  The  celebrated  dreams  of  holy  writ 
had  given  sanctity  to  this  phenomenon.  Indeed,  they  are 
still  regarded  by  metaphysicians,  of  the  legitimate  school, 
to  be  omens  of  the  soul's  immortaHty.  It  is  not  without 
surprise,  therefore,  that  we  find  our  poet,  through  the  mouth 
of  Mercutio,  pronouncing  *  dreams'  as  the 

children  of  an  idle  brain. 


Begot  of  nothing,  but  vain  phantasy. 

We  are  also  presented  with  the  creation  of  a  priest,  of    . 
whom,  to  say  the  least,  (he  is  far  more  philosophicgii  than  reli- 
gious — indeed,  so  much  so,  that  the  poet's  tender  critics  are 
constrained  to  admit,  he  has  drawn  from  *  nature's  mysteries' 
in  his  delineation  of  the  Friar. 
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Besides  the  Lucretian  touches,  in  which  our  Friar  indulges 
in  hb  famous  soliloquy,  his  morality  is  yery  conspicuous  as 
being  the  morality  of  ma^  reason.  In  the  perusal  of  (his 
play  wo  have  to  confess  that  desperate  lovers  may  run  to 
death  without  preparation,  and  quote  Romeo  and  Juliet  in 
their  favour;  and  priests  may  omit  the  warnings  of  their 
office,  and  plead  the  Friar  in  their  extenuation. 
^  The  Friar  is  the  pure  invention  of  the  poet,  yet  Shak- 
spere  draws  him,  as  all  his  priests,  not  suitably  to  their  profes- 
sion. Byron  introduces  an  abbot  in  Maim'ed,  and  makes 
him  reHgious,  though  no  one  supposes  he  participated  in  the 
sentiments  which  he  thought  it  right  to  concede  to  the  cha- 
racter. Whilst  Shakspere  makes  Roman  Catholic  priests 
pUlosopherg,  he  renders  Church  of  England  clergymen  only 
ndiculous. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Passages  of  the  devoutest  writers  may  be  strained  from 
their  original  purport,  and  applied  by  the  irreligious  to  ex- 
press their  conceptions.  But  this  play  affords  unmutilated 
and  unforced  speeches  which  have  become  the  favourite  quo- 
tations of  bitter  unbelievers. 

The  witticisms  of  this  play  are  nearly  all  profane.  An 
undisguised  raillery  is  founded  upon  points  of  sacred  writ. 
What  dramatist,  save  Shakspere,  ever  represented  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  gospel  Uill  it  covers  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  me  sea'-^-as  tending  to  ^  raise  the 
mice  of  pork/  by  the  prosdytism  of  the  «fews !  NeitW 
Babdais  nor  Woolston  nave  displayed  more  inc^uitv  in 
realising  the  ridiculous  upon  a  seWL  subject  th^  our  poet 
^linthis  play.  UponThat  principle,  tliierefore,  we  aTto 
recognise  in  Shakspere  a  'rererential  mind,'  and  in  others 
who  fidl  below  him  in  the  same  walk  of  wit,  a  professed 
disbelief,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Shylock  is  a  characto-  that  excites  sympathy,  while  the 
ChrisLns  figuring  in  the  play  only  ^Xa  J^prehension 
and  disgust  Then*  scoffs,  ^bes,  taunts,  drive  the  friendless 
Jew  to  desperation,  and  foment  the  bad  qualities  he  displays. 
With  coarse  brutality  they  triumph  at  his  fall.  And  when 
robbed  of  his  daughter,  his  fortune,  and  his  Ufe,  Ghristiamty, 
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which,  like  mercy,  should  have  dropped  as  the  gentle  dew 
from  heaven,  is  made  still  to  assail  him.  Gratiano  would 
sooner  bring  him  to  the  gallows  than  show  him  favour,  and 
he  is*hunted  into  the  folds  of  the  church,  as  though  it  were  a 
den,  and  the  poor,  fallen,  and  trampled  Jew,  a  wild  beast. 
Surely  Christians  were  never  before  set,  by  a  Christian,  in  so 
execrable  a  light ! 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  men  are  not  intended  to  iUufl- 
trate  the  spirit,  but  the  abuse  of  Christianity.  Then  why 
did  not  our  poet  indelibly  mark  this  ?  Admitting  that  the 
abuse  only  is  intended,  who  does  not  see  the  tendency  of 
such  an  exhibition  as  we  have?  The  commonest  observer 
must  be  led  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  that  faith  that  exercised 
so  little  power  over  its  believers.  Shakspere,  who  could 
show  morality  all  forgiving,  even  questionable  in  its  charity, 
makes  reKgion  all  persecutmg. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  drama  we  find  our  author,  re- 
strained by  no  pious  scruples,  introducing  as  an  illustration 
a  fragment  of  Pantheism,  such  only  as  we  should  expect 
Michelet  in  our  own  day  to  be  avowing,  or  the  French  Uni- 
versity to  be  tolerating. 

The  scepticism  of  this  play  is  of  a  bolder  cast  than  ^ 
Shakspere  has  before  ventured  upon,  and  if  these  dramas 
are  a  true  indication  of  his  mind,  we,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  can  trace  the  progress  of  his  disbelief.  The  cha- 
racter of  Launcelot  is  one  of  more  sustained  profanation 
than  before,  and  seems  the  commencement  of  a  systematic 
course  of  raillery  to  be  carried  on  by  FalstafiF  and  his  crew, 
through  the  subsequent  plays. 

THE   FIRST   PART  OF  KING  HEKRY  IV. 

ELnight,  after  reciting  the  several  editions  of  this  play, 
beginning  in  1598  to  the  folio  of  1623,  which  he  has 
adopted,  says,  *  not  a  few  of  the  expressions  which  were 
thought  profane,  efij)ecially  some  of  the  ejaculations  of  Fal- 
stafF,  have  in  the  rolio  been  softened  or  expunged.'  Thus 
went  on  what  the  Countess,  in  All's  Well  tiiat  Ends  Well, 
calls  a  ^corruption,'  the  clown  a  ^purifying*  of  the  text; 
continued  by  a  Bowdler  and  a  Knight  to  suit  the  times. 
But  even  now  this  play  is  eminently  remarkable  for  open 
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and  decided  materialism^  profane  jests,  and  blasphemous 
exOTessions. 

King  Henry  introduces  himself  by  a  mixed  address  of 
heathenism  and  scripture.  That  this  passage  contains — ^by 
the  consent  of  critics — ^a  text  of  sacred  writ  which  few  would 
suspect,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  many  of 
our  inferences  of  a  similar  kind,  which  may  otherwise  look 
farfetched  to  those  who  have  paid  no  distinct  attention  to 
this  subject. 

The  holy  resolution  of  Henry  to  proceed  to  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  is  turned  aside  by  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh. 
Predestination  is  employed  to  enforce  the  crusade  to  Jeru- 
salem—soldiers were  expressly  ordained  by  God  for  the 
work, 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd^ 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

Yet  the  event  never  comes  to  pass,  and  predestination  so 
solemnly  sanctified  goes  for  nothmg. 

Glendower's  autobiography  is  modelled  upon  the  life  of 
Christ — Hotspur  is  all  eagerness  and  honour.  He  tramples 
every  consideration  of  religion  under  foot ;  he  is  invulnerable 
to  every  assault  of  supematuralism,  and  Shakspere  has  to 
apologise  for  his  '  unprofitable  chat.' 

What  Hotspur  is  from  passion,  Falstafi^  is  professionally. 
This  voluptuous  sinner  is  the  hero  of  profanity.  The  fall  of 
Adam,  Pharoah's  lean  kine,  Lazarus,  Dives,  the  Prodigal 
Son — the  sayings  of  Christ;  g^ce,  salvation,  repentance, 
everlasting  burmngs,  are  his  topics  of  merriment.  He  bids 
defiance  to  '  Monsieur  Remorse,'  and  on  the  field  of  death 
refuses  to  pray.  Let  the  partizan  of  Shakgpere's  seriousness 
spend  half  an  hour  with  Falstaff"!  uVtfAv^t  wC  XSxv  ^  f 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF   KING   HENRY  IV. 

This  play  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  Henries.  Northum- 
berland talks  in  a  materialistic  strain,  which  ^does  him 
wrong,*  says  Travers.  King  Henry,  in  his  night-gown 
speecm,  expatiates  on  the  *  seeds'  of  Lucretius^  and  specu- 
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lates  on  nature  after  the  manner  of  the  audior  of  the  *•  Yes^ 
tiges.'  The  death  of  this  king  is  made  practically  to  illus* 
trate  the  impotence  of  faith,  ^nd  the  prospect  of  an  eternal 
world,  in  subduing  the  passions  of  the  heart  We  have  a 
mixture  of  Christian  allusions  and  blood-stained  ambition — 
and  the  dying  monarch  deliyers  to  his  son  the  detestable 
maxims  of  a  Machiavelli,  who  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  to  Shakspere*  ^More  he  would'  hare  added,  had 
his  strength  permitted.  He  then  prays,  'O  God,  forgive 
me' — those  sins  he  was  still  prepared  to  augment,  but  that 
his  *  lungs  were  wasted.' 

Shallow  jests  over  the  grave.  The  reckless  crew  of  the 
Boar's  Head  still  distinguish  themselves.  The  Prince, 
Poins,  and  Pistol,  still  continue  their  essays  in  profanity, 
and  the  sensual  Knight  remains  their  unholy  exemplar. 
Not  merely  the  details,  but  the  essentials  of  Christianity  are 
the  themes  of  his  flippancy.  Perhaps  in  no  other  writings  V 
in  the  world  are  such  melancholy  and  solemn  subjects  made 
perpetual  topics  of  merriment,  and  their  author  not  unani- 
mously  voted  graceless  and  faithless. 

KINa  JOHN. 

This  drama  presents  us  with  a  weak  and  bloody  king,  who 
represents  himself  as  *  God's  agent' — ^with  Constance,  an 
injured  and  impious  woman — with  a  bastard  who  proclaims 

fold,  that  *  breaks  the  pate  of  faith,'  *his  Lord' — ^with 
Ling  Philip,  who,  after  the  manner  of  Joshua,  declares  the 
*  sun  will  stay  its  course,'  but  in  this  case,  to  celebrate  vio- 
lated faith — and  with  Pandulph,  a  priest,  who  paints  assas- 
sination as  meritorious,  and  ridicules  the  popular  idea  of  the 
interference  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men,  ascribing  it 
to  the  vulgar  ignorance  of  mankind  when  they  find  *  tongues 
of  heaven  in  such  events — an  insidious  but  effective  lesson  of 
scepticism. 

Elinor  and  Constance  well  illustrate  the  bias  of  our 
author.  In  the  recriminations  of  women,  and  conflict  of 
passion,  we  find  the  vein  of  his  speculative  philosophy. 

The  bastard  declares  *  old  Time'  to  be  the  great  arbiter  of 
events.     He  is  impious  without  disguise. 

Constance,  a  woman,  is  the  reverse  of  Claudio^  in  Mea^ 
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sure  for  Measure.  She  persists  in  her  choice  of  the  '  end  alF 
of  deathy  and  excludes  any  idea  of  immortality  as  she  yows 
to  kiss  his  (Death's)  '  detestable  bones/  with  a  cool  and 
pointed  nonchalance  that  no  Christian  writer  could  realise  as 
Shakspere  does.  If  he  be  not  atheistic,  no  author  not  so, 
save  he,  ever  so  profoundly  interpreted  its  aims. 

In  this  play  he  reasons  on  the  grave  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh does  (in  one  of  his  philosophical  aberrations)^  and  on 
the  signs  of  heaven,  like  Cicero. 

The  power  of  humanity-  over  an  oath,  and  a  murderer's 
heart,  as  exhibited  in  the  scene  between  Arthur  and  Hubert, 
is  a  pure  specimen  of  Shaksperian  morality. 

all's  well  that  ends  well. 

The  foundation  of  this  play  proves  to  be  a  story  taken 
from  an  infidel  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century — Boccaccio. 
Our  author  adds  to  it  a  comic  part,  in  which  we  are  indukred 
^th<  impertinent  common-pla^.' 

The  CouQtess  is  made  to  venture  an  improvement  upon 
*  the  famous  passive  rules  of  the  New  Testament.  She  "ad- 
monishes Bertram  to — 

Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use. 

This  is  remarkable  language.  While  *  love  to  all'  is  incul- 
catedy  a  carefully  guarded  precept  of  self-defence  is  laid 
down,  excluding  that  idea  of  non-resistance  developed  by  the 
'  Son  of  Man.'  Though  this  defence  is  to  be  '  rather  in 
power  than  use,'  yet  are  we  to  be  *  able'  for  an  ^  enemy'  in 
the  time  of  need. 

Helena  is  no  less  peculiar  in  her  opinions.     She  says — 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselyes  do  lie 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven. 

She  does  not  argue  for  the  universality  of  this  being  the 
case,  but  her  belief  evidently  lies  in  that  direction.  If  less 
presumptuous,  she  is  quite  as  incredulous  as  other  of  Shak- 
spere's  characters. 

"^    Is  it  not  odd  that  our  devout  poet  should  be  so  forward  to 
abridge,  t^jcredit  of  heaven  in  tne  progress  of  human  afiairs, 
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teaching  that  in  ourselyes  lies  much  of  that  help  which  is 
customarily  ascribed  to  Providence? 

It  is  upon  a  passage  in  this  play  (where  the  King  speaks  * 
of  Bertram's  father)  that  Mr,  knight  yentures  his  remark- 
able opinion  upon  Shakspere's  'reverential  mind;'  resting 
this  character  of  our  poet  upon  the  infrequency  of  his  use  of 
'  scripture  phraseology/  and  his  '  tender  and  (ielicate  reserve 
about  holy  things.'  Why,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  is 
alone  a  re&tation  of  this  baseless  conjecture.  Criticism  has 
not  another  canon  so  imtenable  as  this* 

One  of  the  lords,  in  the  fourth  act,  lays  down  a  theory  of 
morality  upon  a  principle  of  moral  compensation,  interwoven 
in  the  nature  of  things*    The  idea  is  a  Utilitarian  one. 

Our  down  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
He  is  conceded  to  be  remarkable  for  'biting  satire,'  which 
means,  keen  profanity. 

KINO  HENRY  V. 

Our  King  is  now  a  reformed  rake,  who  has  passed  from 
the  extreme  of  recklessness  to  the  extreme  of  seriousness, 
until  he  is  conceded  to  be  '  superstitious.'  It  is  the  usual 
vice  of  ignorance  thus  to  dwell  on  verges ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
happy  Vitality,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  our  poet  should 
thus  represent  his  pious  hero  in  a  light  always  ohjectionable 
to  the  discreet  portion  of  mankind.  But  in  this  religious- 
ness he  is  not  consistent.  Johnson,  who  would  be,  from 
sympathy,  favourable  to  him,  complains  that  while  '  he  prays 
uke  a  Christian,  he  swears  like  a  heathen,' 

The  opening  scene  presents  us  with  two  archbishops,  who 
regard  the  conversion  of  Henry  as  rendering  him  a  fitted 
tool  of  the  church,  and  proceed  at  once  to  prey  upon  him. 
Their  plans  place  pietjr  m  an  odious  li^t.  It  is  confessed 
that  the  poet  borrowea  this  scene  from  Hall,  '  a  bitter  hater 
of  the  priests,'  Indeed,  our  reverential  author  borrowed^ 
firom  most  suspicious  sources. 

Profane  old  Falstaff  is  again  served  up  in  Henry  Y., 
under  the  facetious  soubriquet  of  ^fat  meat'  By  this  time 
the  '  boy*  does  honour  to  his  tutors.  Bardolph  is  a  oool 
necessitarian.  Pistol,  as  he  appears  here,  proposes  to  '  bristle 
up,'  as  Falstaff  is  about  to  shake  off  this  mortal  coil,    Tbii 
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IS  death's  dread  lesson  to  him — he'll  *  bristle  up.*  Mrs. 
Quickly  re-names  the  Patriarch  of  Israel  *  Arthur,  and  lays 
'  it  do\Tn,  that  greasy,  unwieldy,  old  Jack,  is  in  Abraham's 
bosom.  Under  Mrs.  Quickly's  ministrations  FalstafF  dies 
as  he  had  lived :  his  last  end  is  a  continued  jest,  and  he 
leaves,  in  the  description  of  die  event,  a  legacy  of  ridicule 
to  his  friends. 

Besides  borrowing  from  Hall,  whom  Knight  compares,  to 
Hume  in  his  hatred  of  priests,  Shakspere  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Bardolph  a  sentiment,  which  has  since  been  ut- 
tered by  Bums  and  Shelley,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  cha- 
racterise it  religiously,  we  must  pronounce  it  one  which  no 
Christian  could  hear  without  a  shudder. 

AS  YOU   LIKE  IT. 

Since  we  have  sciences  which  essay  to  predicate  character 
from  physiognomy,  opinions  from  the  formation  of  the  brain, 
rules  by  which  the  light  of  hand  writing  is  reflected  over  the 
sentiments,  it  surely  must  be  possible  to  determine  the  man 
generally  from  his  works,  without  requiring  that  he  should 
arise^  and  in  person  avow  himself,  in  face  of  the  law,  of 
public  opinion,  and  his  private  interests.  As  You  lake  It 
affords  abundance  of  evidence  that  Shakspere  felt  he  should 
incur  all  these  risks  by  a  more  explicit  expression  of  his 
views,  which  is  another  corrolxMratioD  that  his  views  were  not 
those  of  the  ordiodox  standard. 

If  the  conjecture  of  Hallam  be  correct,  this  play  is  reflec- 
tive of  our  author,  in  those  moments  of  silent  contemplation 
when  the  secret  thoughts  find  words.  Accordingly  we  find 
him  systematically  wandering  fi*om  'trodden  paths,'  utter- 
ing, or  anxious  to  utter,  the  '  invective  which  pierces  tharough 
li^'— ^'give  him  but  leave  to  speak  his  mind,  and  he  will 
cleanse  the  foul  body  of  this  infected  world.'  We  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  earnestness  of  this  impl^ation ;  and 
when  the  '  fie  !  fie  !'  of  society  abashes  the  entreater,  he  ex* 
claims,  with  the  simplidty  of  senuine  honesty,  *  Why,  what 
would  I  do  but  ^ood?'  Hereby  '  hanes  a  tale,'  if  our  too 
conventional  critics  would  allow  thems^ves  to  read  it. 

Ja(][ues  is  the  philosopher  of  the  play,  and  the  chief 
morahst.    The  Duke  f(^ows  him  in  the  same  line.    Touch- 
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stx>ne  is  the  witty  fool,  and  Rosalind  one  of  the  women 
pointed  at  by  Gifford  for  their  profanity.  Corin  is  a  natural 
philosopher ;  a  priest  is  introdiHsed  to  be  ridiculed. 

The  usual  fi-eedoms  are  taken  with  Scripture.  Our  au« 
thor  must  ever  had  it  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  so  many 
speeches  are  pointed  wiui  it.  Respecting  divorce,  he  is 
rather  Miltonic.  It  is  in  this  play  that  we  find  Shakspere's 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Marlowe. 

The  famous  *  seven  ages'  conclude  without  a  single  re&h  ^ 
rence  to  religion. 

Critics  have  wondered  that  our  author  should  have  neg- 
lected the  fine  opportunity  of  putting  us  in  possession  of  the 
arguments  with  which  the  Duke  was  oonyerted.  How  littk 
they  had  profited  by  the  study  of  this  play !  Shakspere  had 
another  moral  to  enforce.  Jaques  continues  to  the  end  the 
materialist  of  As  You  Like  It. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Marriage  and  irreverence  seem  to  be  the  Much  Adoes  of  '^ 
this  play.     Chiefly  is  it  a  covert  satire  upon  the  serious  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  poduced,  who  made  so  much  ado 
about  the  licences  of  the  stage,  and  the  levities  of  our  author. 

Profane  allusiims  are  defended  under  the  name  of  'old 
ends/  which  is  the  title  Richard  III.  gives  to  his  quotations 
fix)m  Scripture. 

We  have  a  scandalous  dialogue  between  Antonio  and 
Leonato  upon  'curst  women,'  'curst  cows,'  and  'apes  in 
hell,'  and  a  projected  visit  of  Beatrice  to  the  '  devil.'  War- 
burton,  in  order  to  support  the  poet's  seriousness,  throws  this 
into  the  margin,  remari^ing,  'AH  this  impious  nonsense 
thrown  to  the  bottom  is  the  players,  and  foisted  in  without 
rhyme  or  reason.'  But  Johnson,  more  candid  and  honest, 
says,  'Warburton  puts  them  in  the  margin.  They  do  not 
indeed  deserve  so  honourable  a  place.  Yet,  I  am  afi*aid  they 
are  too  much  in  the  manner  of  oiu*  author,  who  is  sometimes 
trying  to  purchase  merriment  at  too  dear  a  rate.'  We  need 
not  ask  how  does  this  '  manner  of  our  author,'  to  which  a 
critic,  so  unwilling  (being  a  Christian)  as  Johnson,  confesses, 
comport  with  that  reverence  with  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  endow  Shakspere. 
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Plainly  did  our  bard  anticipate,  or  reply,  to  the  unavoid- 
able scruples  of  the  religious,  to  the  promne  witticisms  of  his 
plays;  and  with  archness  b^  itto  be  thought,  that  he  ^  fears 
God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him,  by  some  large  jests  he 
will  make.'  Both  these  latter  things  are  indeed  true.  The 
fear  of  God,  indeed,  *  does  not  seem  in  him,'  and  the  '  large 
jests*  he  certainly  makes* 

The  sapient  Dogberry  is  the  natural  fool  of  the  play.  He 
\^  makes  *  God  a  good  man,'  and  writes  it  down  that  people 

*  hope  they  serve  him.'  The  polished  railleiy  of  Beatrice 
and  Benedict  is  relieved  by  the  pro&ne  simpucity  of  Dog- 
beny  and  Verges*  Steevens  may  be  added  to  Warburton  as 
condemning  the  profanity  of  this  play. 

THE  MERRT  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR. 

The  reader  will  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  sedate* 
tiess  and  seriousness,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  knic^ht  of 
the  ample  imunch  is  the  hero  of  Uiis  play.  CampbeU  has 
supposed  this  performance  to  be  the  successor  of  Hamlet. 
We  find  a  variation  of  a  distinguished  idea  there.  Hamlet 
thought  there  was  a  divinity  in  the  ends  ot  men;  Fabtaff 
thinks  there  is  ^  a  divinity  in  odd  numbers.' 

Women,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  present  age, 

are  more  reli^ous  than  men ;  but  according  to  Uifford,  and 

^  according  to  fact,  this  was  not  the  idea  whica  Shakspere  had 

*  of  the  nature  of  the  female  character.    The  Merry  Wives 

excel  in  the  merriment  they  make  with  heaven. 

This  laxity  of  wit,  whicSi  in  the  text  we  have  pointed  out, 

is  allowed  specially  in  this  play  not  to  be  necessary  to  char 

**racter.     It  plainlv  originated  in  the  taste  of  the  author; 

and  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  for  the  better  security  of 

this  diversion  that  he  kept  his  effiisions  from  publication. 

We  find  that  worthy  personage,  Pistol,  representing  him- 
self as  a  *  raven'  whom  the  I^nl  would  feed,  but  whose 
faith  is  of  so  unsetded  a  nature,  that  he  picks  pockets  when 
he  should  rely  upon  Providence.  This  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  idle  piety  of  all  these  worthies. 

Mrs.  Quickly  has  a  servant  whose  ^  worse  fault  is  that  he 
is  given  to  prayers ;'  and  Mrs.  Page  advises  Mrs.  Ford  to 

*  dispense  widi  such  a  trifle  as  going  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
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moment  or  so.'  Mrs.  Quickly  is  so  spiritually  diplomatic^ 
as  to  consider  that  at  the  court  of  heayen  the  bonus  of  a 
little  devotion  would  procure  a  serviceable  connivance  at  the 
debauchery  of  Falstaff. 

But  all  this  is  less  astonishing  than  the  courtesy  of  critics  to- 
wards this  assemblage  of  levities.  Mr.  Knight  esp^ially  has 
been  so  condescending  as  to  discover '  deep  satire'  in  it  We 
try  in  vain  to  compass  in  imagination  the  wonder  of  mankind 
when  they  shall  find  the  plaininfidelity  of  Diderot  and  Paine 
to  be  after  all  but  *  deep  satire' — ^which  they  assuredly  will, 
should  ever  Mr.  Knight  undertake  the  editorship  of  the 
*  Religieuse/  or  the  'Age  of  Reason.'  Nowhere  cuse  is  the 
equal  to  be  found  of  the  levity  of  the  Merry  Wives. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  irreverent  passages  of  this 
play  were  after  additions  of  Shakspere. 

TWELFTH   night;   OR,  WHAT  TOU  WILL. 

How  far  the  Twelfth  Night  is  from  proving  an  exception, 
in  point  of  irreligious  philosophy,  from  any  we  have  ex- 
amined, is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  it  drew  from  Johnson 
the  candid  regret,  that '  Shakspere,  in  so  many  passages,  ven- 
tured so  near  profaneness.'  Yet  by  some  tlus  was  supposed 
to  be  Shakspere's  last  work.  Knight,  by  arguing  agamst  it 
from  the  supposition  that  Shakspere  was  employed  on  more 
3erious  subjects,  is  obliged  thereby  to  admit,  tnat  at  one  time 
of  life  he  was  not  reverentially  employed. 

This  play  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  Temple,  and  no  man 
better  than  our  author  could  congenially  accommodate  the 
free  tastes  of  that  body. 

The  Clown  and  Olivia  in  the  Twelfth  Night  re-enact  the 
parts  of  the  Clown  and  Countess  in  a  former  play.  Take 
one  of  many  instances.  It  is  the  hackneyed  reproach  of  the 
infidel,  that  if  the  pious  are  so  sure  of  fiiture  bliss  th^ 
would  never  mourn  for  the  dead,  who  must  be  better  off. 
Olivia  has  lost  her  brother,  and  declares — 

I  know  his  sonl  is  in  heaven,  fool. 
To  which  the  Clown  answers — 

The  more  fool  you,  madonna,  to  monm  for  yonr  brother's  soul 
being  in  heaven. 
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All  the  world  knows  the  party  who  relish  these  jests,  and 
the  school  in  which  they  originate. 

Fate  is  the  Providence  of  the  Twelfth  Night. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

This  play,  thoagh  of  antiqne  plot,  displays  the  propensity  of 
our  poet  to  theological  satire.  It  abounds  in  references  to 
the  times  of  Shakspere,  and  religious  parties  then  notorious. 
These  animadversions  are  of  the  usual  depreciatory  species. 

Thersites  is  impious  throughout.  The  prologue  tells  us 
that  *  good  or  bad  is  but  the  chance  of  war,'  and  this  senti- 
ment of  necessity  is  general  in  the  play.  It  is  *  Time  that 
friends  or  ends/  says  Pandarus.  This  hero  has  a  new  oath 
—he  swears  by  *  God's  lid.' 

Some  Puntan  is  satirised  in  person  in  this  play— a  proof 
that  Shakspere  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  such  as  were  ob- 
noxious to  him,  on  account  of  their  religious  scruples  re- 
specting the  theatre.  Knight  is  evidently  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  Prynne,  who  appears  not  to  have  written  his 
*  Histrio-Mastix'  till  twenty  years  after  Shakspere*s  death. 
We  reject  the  instance  in  our  favour  cited  by  so  eminent  an 
opponent  of  our  views  as  Knight,  when  the  instance  is  not 
"  tenable^— afll  we  have  no  wish  to  make  out  a  case,  but  to  make 
out  the  truthr* 

^  We  find  fi-equent  touches  of  Shaksperian  morality.  His 
philosophy  went  to  paint  morality  as  independent  of  re- 
ligious considerations.  With  him  the  laws  of  morali^  were 
written  with  sufficient  plainness  on  the  tablets  of  the  human 
heart.  It  was  a  moral  rather  than  the  divine  government 
which  he  delighted  to  illustrate. 

As  one  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Shakspere  en- 
grafted his  readings  of  Scripture  on  every  theme,  ancient  or 
modem,  we  may 'refer  to  the  genealogy  of  love  given  by 
Paris.  It  is  a  parody  fit>m  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew, 
with  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  mouth  of  Pandarus — *Love 
f  is  a  generation  of  vipers.' 

KINO  HENRY  VIII. 

This  play  affords  curious  negative  evidence  of  the  anti- 
religious  idiosyncracy  of  our  aumor,  who  chooses  to  remain 
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neatral  in  depicting  two  great  religious  parties,  a  course  hard 
to  be.  followed,  and  only  to  be  expected  in  Dayid  Hume,  or 
the  historian  of  Femey. 

King  Henry  VIII.,  in  spite  of  Shakspere's  denial  of  it,  is 
disgraced  by  an  iiidecency  which  has  always  been  charged 
upon  scoffers. 

We  find  many  touches  of  religion  in  this  performance — 
particularly  the  dying  speech  of  Queen  Katherine,  which  is 
a  masterly  proof  of  what  our  poet  might  ofiener  have  done, 
had  his  taste  lain  that  way. 

As  usual,  we  find  the  priestly  character  at  some  discount  in 
point  of  piety.  Wolsey,  though  ereat  as  a  man,  is  little  as  a 
divine.  Without  necessity  of  character  to  justif|r  it,  our 
poet  makes  him  irreligious  in  his  early  career,  and  wo  have 
only  qtuui  piety  at  his  fidl.  Wolsey  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Pace  as  the  clown  to  Olivia,  and  says,  *  he  was  a  fool 
for  being  virtuous.' 

So  little  favour  is  bestowed  upon  the  characters  of  God^s 
professed  servants,  that  when  Queen  Katherine  sees  two  of 
them,  she  is  made  to  say,  *  they  speak  like  honest  men,  pray 
God  they  prove  so.' 

Religion  sits  awkwardly  on  ihe  lips  of  the  rapacious  but 
fallen  cardinal.  He  uses  it  sometimes  in  bitter  irony,  some- 
times to  conceal  his  impotent  malice.  He  clings  to  worldly 
grandeur  to  the  last,  and  dies  when  his  hopes  of  success  die. 
While  he  declares  'his  hopes  in  heaven  to  dwell,'  the 
audience  are  made  to  see  how  reluctant  he  is  to  jrealise  them 
there. 

Our  poet  is  seai^further  in  the  natural  advantages  given  to 
Wolsey  \over  Cranmer.  Though  in  Wolsey  ambition,  and 
in  Cranmer  piety,  predominate,  yet  is  there  a  certain  nobility 
of  nature  in  Wolsey  which  rises  as  his  fortunes  fall ;  while 
Cranmer,  under  the  same  circumstances,  whines  and  ^wns. 

[n  the  prologue,  Shakspo^  promises  not  to  be  'bawdy,' 
and  forthwith  is  so ;  in  the  epilogue,  he  denies  that  he  has 
abused  the  city,  which  he  has  just  done.  This  furnishes  a 
general  key  to  our  autiibr^s  religious  freedoms.  He  fre- 
quently denies  them,  whkh  seems  to  be  his  way  of  parrying 
tlie  charge  to  which  he  has  just  laid  himself  open.  The 
play  seems  rather  Underrated  by  the  critics.    Shal^pere  does 
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not  seem,  from  his  own  declarations^  to  be  sure  of  the  sub- 
ject in  his  handsy  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether congenial  to  bis  character. 

MEASURE   FOR   MEASURE. 

This  performance  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  with  more  enlarged  apphcation.  It 
opposes  passion  to  piety^  and  nature  to  grace---demonstrates 
the  force  of  blood  over  faith,  and  from  the  universality  of 
such  victories,  inculcates  leniency  in  our  judgment  of  others. 

We  have  the  confession  of  Hallam  and  other  orities,  that 
in  Measure  for  Measure  we  have  a  revelation  of  Shakspere's 
own  nature — of  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  and  intricacies 
of  his  own  being ;  and  when  we  see  the  metaphysical  libav 
ties  in  which  he  indulges — ^the  strange  sentiments  portrayed* 
— ^the  sceptical  and  infidel  displays  with  which  it  abounds — 
this  confession  decides  the  character  of  our  poet's  religion 
\  and  philosophy  to  be  all  along  as  we  explain. 
r  The  much  complained  of  moral  unmtelligibility  of  this 
drama  is  cleared  up  on  the  hypothesis  we  have  laid  down.  Let 
our  Shakspere  be  read  as  our  colleges  read  Eschylus  and  Euri- 
pides, for  dramatic  and  classical  beauties,  and  me  heathenism 
of  these  ideas  be  conceded,  and  the  mystery  exists  no  longer. 
Question  the  orthodoxy  of  Eschylus  or  Euripides,  and  the 
point  is  conceded ;  but  when  the  identity  of  sentiment  is 
pointed  out  in  Shakspere,  we  are  either  called  upon  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  or  accept  an  interpretation  at  which 
^  consistent  criticism  revolts. 

Steevens  allows  that  our  author  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
necessary solemnity  with  which  the  play  opens,  and  the 
scriptural  reader  will  discover  two  parables  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  tne  mouth  of  the  Duke.  The  Ten  Conmiandments  are  the 
basis  of  a  witticism ;  and,  in  the  speech  of  the  Duke  to 
Claudio,  the  reader  will  find  sentiments  respecting  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child,  since  adopted  by  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  Elbow  we  have  the  reproduction  of  the  designedly 
profane  Doeberry.  In  allusion  to  cardinal  peccadiUoes, 
we  have  an  mstance  of  Shakspere's  readiness  to  satirise  the 
failings  of  the  clergy.    In  Isabella,  we  have  an  unreserved 
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defence  of  blasphemy ;  perhaps  the  most  pointed  and  best 
ever  given.  Who  would  Iook  for  this  in  the  mouth  of  a 
nun? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  at  length  the  points  upon 
which  we  have  at  large  dilated  in  the  text,  except  to  enlist 
the  attention  of  the  inquirer  to  the  conduct,  chiefly  of  the 
Friar,  who,  in  this  play,  materialises  human  nature,  and 
deduces  from  the  condition  of  mortality  the  consolations  of 
atheism,  which  he  administers,  in  lieu  of  those  of  Reyda* 
tion,  to  the  condemned  Claudio., 

When  the  Duke  priest  had  instilled  his  material  philoso- 
phy into  the  criminal,  he  leaves  him  prepared  for  death ; 
but  when  Isabella,  the  religious  character  of  the  play,  has 
an  interview  with  this  same  criminal,  her  brother,  he  craves 
for  life  with  baseness,  and  is  willing  to  purchase  it  at  the 
expense  of  her  infamy.  The  most  casual  reader  cannot  avoid 
bemg  touched  with  the  moral  intended  here.  Claudio,  who 
before  had  manned  his  heart  '  to  hug  darkness  as  a  bride,' 
now  under  the  influence  of  the  *  horrible  imaginings'  of 
religion,  is  laid  prostrate  in  pitiable,  maniacal  terror.  It  is  a 
startling  and  highly-finished  illustration  of  Hamlet's  daring 
reflection,  that  me  religious  '  conscience  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all.* 

The  leniency  of  our  poet,  not  only  to  failings  of  life,  but 
of  sentiment,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  play.  Bamar- 
dine,  a  practical  atheist,  who  *  apprehends  no  farther  than 
this  world,  and  squares  his  life  accordingly,'  is  pardoned  his 
murder,  and  dismissed  in  the  most  worSily  way  to  prepare 
for  *  better  times.'  Nor  does  the  Duke  s  order  to  the  Friar 
*  to  advise  him,'  weaken  the  matter-of-fact  forgiveness  of  the 
infidel  murderer. 

But  we  are  quite  saved  from  elaborate  enumeration  here, 
of  these  points  of  philosophy  in  Measure  for  Measure,  by  the 
concessions  made  respectuig  them.  Mr.  Knight,  m  his  com- 
mentary, takes  little  or  no  notice  of  those  remarkable  pas- 
sages which  in  the  text  we  have  brought  xmder  the  reader's  . 
notice,  and  which  no  ingenuity  can  make  comport  with  his 
theory  of  Shakspere's  reverence.  We  are,  indeed,  told  of  ^ 
the  reverence  with  which  we  should  approach  Sfaakspere — 
but  we  hate  that  Germanic  mysticism  which  erects  an  author 
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into  an  article  of  faith — ^which  subdues  us  with  vaeue  ideas 
of  depths  never  sounded,  of  philosophy  never  expSdned,  of 
systems  never  arranged ! 

The  passages  and  scenes  which  Knight  confesses  to  'hurry 
past/  and  desires  not  to  look  at  as^ain,  and  at  which  the  in- 
quirer will  find  Coleridge  was  *  pamed/  are  significant  facts, 
which  we  only  notice  as  confirmatory  of  that  view  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  take  of  our  author's  opinions,  and 
which  have  decisive  weight  in  connection  with  a  play  so 
eminently  the  exponent  of.  the  poet's  heart.  Could  we 
carry  this  investigation  farther — could  Shakspere*s  life  and 
times  be  fairly  revealed  to  us — his  sentiments  and  associa> 
tions— could  we  see,  as  we  should  desire  to  see,  the  true  man 
in  his  own  individuality,  he  would  not  be  a  less  interesting 
metaphysical,  moral,  or  dramatic  study  than  now ;  but  how 
many  of  his  present  eulogists  would  grow  dumb !  Thou^ 
something  of^this  kind  should  result  fi^m  expositicms  like 
the  present,  it  is  better  for  all  parties,  we  concdve,  thi^  the 
whole  truth  should  be  told. 

OTHELLO. 

Our  poet,  in  this  play,  illustrates  with  equal  brilliancy  the 
passion  of  jealousy  and  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  So  perfect 
a  necessitarian  is  lago,  that  modem  materialists  have  recog- 
nised in  his  character  the  most  perfect  exemplification,  m 
literature,  of  moral  philosophy  reduced  to  a  science.* 

We  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  the  same  material  mr 
dation  in  lago's  revenge  as  in  Othello's  jealousy.  We  differ, 
for  reasons  adduced,  from  the  oommon  opinion  that  lago's 
conduct  was  without  adequate  motives. 

When  lago  tells  Brabantio  that  he  would  not  serve  God  if 
the  devil  bid  him,  our  author,  in  the  mouth  of  Brabantio, 

Eronounces  him  a  *  profane  wretch.'  Now,  why  should  we 
esitate  to  admit  what  Shakspere  himself  allows  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  what  he  knew  to  be  profane  he  would  desire  to 
conceal,  and  not  himself  proclaim.  But  Shakspere  had  sa- 
gacity to  see  that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  do  tnat  himself. 

*  How  surely  did  lago  calculate  the  effects  of  the  handkerchief 
on  the  jealous  mind  of  Othello— the  lavs  of  mind  being  equally 
fized  and  certain  as  those  of  the  magnet^  etc. — Zoitt, 
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He  could  duU  the  edge  of  censure  in  applying  it  to  himself 
and  avert  suspicion  mm  odier  instances  where  he  omitted  to 
remark  it. 

Cassio  drunk  is  religious.  What  reyerence  could  be  in* 
tended  by  these  contemptible  exhibifions  of  sottish  piety  ?  The 
Lord's  Prayer  seasons  the  merriment  of  his  inebnation. 

OthellOy  in  the  last  act,  utters  one  of  those  determined  ^ 
blasphemies  we  have  before  noticed,  whoi  he  demands'  ^  if 
there  are  no  stoned  in  heaven  but  what  serve  for  thunder/ 
which  called  forth  the  evasive  ingenuity  of  Steevens.  He  is 
indeed  terrified  at  the  fiends  which  will  '  snatch  him ;'  but 
this  does  not  deter  him  from  self-murder,  by  which  he 
realised  those  horrors,  and  descends  straight  down  to  ^  gulfs 
of  liquid  fire/  The  lesson  is  equivocal.  But  from  the  first  •^ 
he  is  as  unchristian  in  his  sentiments,  as  at  last  he  is  in  his 
conduct.  On  meeting  Desdemona  in  Cyprus,  the  reader 
will  find  that  he  utters  precisely  the  idea  of  Chaerea,  in 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence : — *  Proh  Jupiter !  Nunc  est  pro- 
fecto,  cum  interfici  perpeti  me  possum.  Ne  hoc  gaudium 
contaminet  vita  aeffritudine  aliqui.' 

Johnson  recognises,  in  a  speech  of  Othello,  an  idea  of  some 
sympathy  between  cause  and  efiect  which  extends  through- 
out the  universe.  In  truth,  he  might  have  said,  that  this 
play  in  particular  illustrates  this  sympathy.  We  think  the 
moral  of  Othello  a  continuation  of  the  moral  of  Measure  for 
Measure  in  this  respect.  In  the  latter  play,  Shakspere  would^ 
show  that  justice,  divine  or  human,  which  would  punish 
ofiences  according  to  the  laws  of  earth,  or  those  supposed  to 
be  of  heaven,  is  in  its  penalties  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the 
sins.  He  would  set  mercy  and  forgiveness  far  above  justice. 
In  Othello,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  paint  the  bad  effects  ^ 
of  private  justice,  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  as  it  is  called,  that 
lefl  to  ourselves  we  are  very  bad  judges  of  punishment  for 
injuries ;  that  we  are  much  worse  oft^i  than  can  be  imagined 
in  proportioning  penalties  to  offences ;  that  lago,  in  Othello^ 
following  Measure  for  Measure,  is  out  of  all  measure. 

KING   LEAR. 

The  materialistic  character  of  this  play  is  well  indicated 
by  the  early  enunciation  in  it,  and  disquisition  upon  the 
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ancient  axiom  of  materialists.  Lear  perpetually  employs 
Lucretian  oaths.  Nature  is  the  goddess  of  Edmund.  GI0&- 
ter's  prediction  is  an  imitation  of  a  solemn  prophecy  of 
Jesus.  The  purport  of  it  here  is,  that  the  mtentions  of 
heaven  are  indicated  by  certain  conduct  of  men  on  earth 
— siens  which  Christ  pointed  out.  Edmund  ridicules  the 
whole,  and  styles  such  forebodings  'the  excellent  foppery 
of  the  world.'  Shakspere's  idea  of  the  religious  was, 
that  they  were  melancholy,  and  accordingly  Edmund  is 
set  to  sigh  out,  'fa,  sol,  la,  mi.'  A  dialogue  is  cut  short 
with  '  come,  come,'  our  author's  usual  abbreviation  of  irre- 
verence. The  fool  asks  'a  schoolmaster  to  whip  him  for 
speaking  the  truth* — a  further  apology  for  unallowed  liber- 
ties taken.  Kent  satirises  the  creation  of  man  in  a  style 
often  occurring.  He  vows  that  '  a  tailor,  a  stone-cutter,  or 
a  painter,  could  not  have  made  Cornwall  so  ill,  though  they 
had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade.'  Lear  ridiculously 
anthropomorphises  heaven.  He  asks,  '  if  they  do  love  old 
men!  When  Lear  would  '  physic  pomp,'  it  is  to  '  show  the 
heavens  more  just.'  His  ideas  are  always  material:  Jie 
would  alter  men  as  the  means  of  improving  the  reputation  of 
the  gods.  Edgar,  feigned  mad,  and  Lear,  quite  so,  are  set  to 
question  each  other  upon  the  cause  of  nature,  and  origin  of 
its  laws.  Surely  if  '  deep  satire'  is  anywhere  in  our  author, 
this  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  pious  Gloster  once  consoles 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  shall  eee  heaven  avenge  in- 
gratitude to  Lear.  Cruelly  is  this  hope  mocked,  as  heaven 
\  permits  his  eyes  to  be  torn  out  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of 
his  expectation.  But  the  ingratitude  of  Goncril  and  Regan 
arouses  natural  opposition,  and  Shakspere  shows  in  its  de- 
lineation how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  a  belief  in  what 
has  since  been  much  paraded — the  natural  laws  of  morality. 

Lear  burlesques  'yea'  and  'nay.'  He  speaks  to  the 
ihunder  as  Christ  did  to  the  tempest — ^using  the  very  words. 
The  judgment  of  Jesus  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  is 
also  in  his  mouth. 

Cordelia  is  not  religious.  When  Edgar  proclaims  'the 
gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instruments  to 
scourge  us,'  it  includes  the  philosophy  insisted  upon  by  Dr, 
Gall,     Kent,  in  despair,  commits  nimself  to  sleep  and  the 
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care  of  Fortune,  whom  he  prays  to  *once  more  turn  her 
wheel/  Lear's  defiances  of  heaven,  though  uttered  under 
the  cover  of  madness,  are  yet  to  be  judged  by  their  tenor. 
What  can  be  more  startlmg  than  such  a  speech  as  this? — 

Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadfal  pother  over  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now. 

In  his  misfortunes  he  has  no  reliance  on  Providence,  and    / 
his  great  comforter  is  the  fool.    *  Milk-livered'  Albany  is  "^ 
the  designation  bestowed  upon  one  who  would  follow  Christ's 
precept,  and  not  resent  injury.     True,  this  proceeds  from  a 
bad  woman ;  but  it  has  accompaniments  intended  to  touch 
the  precept  itself. 

Gloster's  religion  is  made  the  instrument  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  of  Edmund'  svillanies,  while  the  moral  Edgar  is 
in  the  end  successful.     This  seems  to  be  the  play's  moml. 

So  far  from  dissenting  from  our  conclusions,  the  reader 
will  see  that  severer  ones  might  have  been  drawn.     There  is  "^ 
in  King  Lear  all  that  grossness  of  materialism  which  seeks 
to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  the  beasts. 

MACBETH. 

Combined  with  intense  dramatic  interest,  this  remarkable 
play  sustains  all  the  Shaksperian  characteristics  in  philoso- 
phy, material,  moral,  and  religious. 

Not,  as  in  another  performance,  is  witchcraft  directly  ridi- 
culed, but  it  is  practically  and  powerfully  discredited  in 
Macbeth,  which  fact  denotes,  taking  into  account  the  age  in 
which  our  poet  wrote,  his  immimity  fi*om  current  religious 
impressions. 

otill  our  author  draws  upon  Lucretius.  Both  Banquo 
and  Macbeth  speak  with  his  tongue.  Macbeth's  speech  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  seems  bon*owed  from  Catullus  and 
Seneca — embracing  sentiments  that  in  Catullus  have  always 
been  held  indicative  of  atheism.  Macbeth's  addresses  are 
Buch  as  enable  us  to  apply  to  our  poet  the  lines  of  Campbell, 
descriptive  of  an  atheist,  in  his  '  Pleasures  of  Hope.' 

The  death  of  Cawdor  is  a  careful  picture  of  tne  last  end 
of  man — ^but  no  mention  of  religion.    He  dies  well  without 
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it  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  this  omission  is,  that  it  is  a 
fine  opportunity  neglectecL  by  Shakspere  for  adding^  had  he 
been  disposed,  the  graces  of  religion. 

P  The  strong  sentiments  of  natural  morality  which  we  have 
noticed  in  Shakspere  are  broueht  out  strilungly.  Macbeth 
owes  to  Duncan  tnat  *  service  that  pays  itself?  Lady  Mac- 
bethy  discovering  in  her  doomed  victim  the  lineaments  of  her 
father's  face,  is  more  shaken  by  it  than  by  all  the  influences 
of  religion.  Macbeth  is  always  strong  in  this  idea;  and 
while  he  fears  no  future,  fears  the  turning  of  the  poisoned 
chalice  to  his  own  lip.  Here,  again,  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  poetry,  our  author  anticipates  the  moralist  in  Sir  James 

iMackintosh. 

Death  and  sleep  are  reciprocals  with  (Kir  characters  through- 
out. Even  the  castle  porter  makes  himself  merry  with  the 
*  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.^  Banquo  is  dis- 
missed to  death,  with  a  doubt  and  a  sneer  concerning  bis 
fate.  The  materialism  of  death  is  unfaltering.  Duncan 
dead — he  sleeps  well — *  nothing  can  touch  him  furtfier* 
The  natural  goodness  of  human  nature,  which  principle  the 
play  so  largdy  illustrates,  is  even  shown  to  have  been  strong 
in  the  hired  murderers,  who,  by  the  frowns  and  buflels  of 

^the  world,  had  been  chafed  into  assassins.  The  authoritative 
and  dreadful  interrogative  of  Macduff,  as  to  whether  heaven 
looked  on  and  saw  the  murder  of  his  little  ones,  and  inters 
posed  no  rescue,  is  one  of  those  passionate  pieces  of  im]>iety 
(invented  by  our  author)  in  which  blasphemy  is  clothed  with 
the  eternal  apology  of  originating  in  nopeless  anguish  and 
unmerited  misery. 

JULIUS   CiESAH. 

Shakspere  has  before  given  ns  sketches  of  men  without 
religion,  who  at  the  same  time  challenge  general  admiration 
— as  the  death  of  Cawdor  in  the  last  juay ;  but  here  we  are 
treated  to  entire  characters,  the  logic  of  whose  lives  is  reli- 
gionless,  held  up  to  admiration  as  the  noblest  of  a  nation 
celebrated  for  its  natural  nobility  of  individual  character* 
Here  are  displayed  men  who  enter  into  the  most  terrrible 
schemes  without  seeking  any  help  of  heaven,  and  who  exe- 
cute them  without  appearing  to  need  it,  and  whose  glory  is 
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rcontraiy  to  Christian  ethics),  that  they  are  selMependent. 
Cassius  is  a  professed  follower  of  Epicurus.  Cicero,  of  old, 
in  what  he  has  left  us  concerning  the  '  Nature  of  the  Gods,' 
remarks,  that '  Those  whom  we  call  gods  are  only  the  nature 
of  things/  In  his  hook  of  Diyination,  '  It  is  a  great  folly  to 
make  the  gods  the  artificers  (effectores)  of  things,  in  place  of 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  things/  Tne  Cicero  of  our  play 
reiterates  these  same  sentiments,  showing  another  of  our  au- 
thor's favourite  sources  of  opinion. 

We  find  suicide,  indeed,  argued  against,  but  the  conmum 
objections  of  mankind  are  the  staple  of  the  arguments ;  while, 
in  its  favour,  the  fine  and  curious  reasons  of  materiahsm  are 
alleged  and  stren^hened  by  beine  made  to  opemte  in  prac- 
tice. A  striking  m^ance  is  afforaed  us  of  Shakspere's  real 
views  in  his  management  of  the  death  of  Brutus.  Flutarch, 
whom  Shakspere  gives  evidence  of  having  consulted  for  ma- 
terials, tells  us,  that  Brutus  died  with  the  firm  hope  of  fiiture 
life.  Shakspere  suppresses  this  &ct,  and  when  he  is  disin- 
clined to  suicide,  he  converts  him  to  it  by  the  Epicnrean 
reasons  of  Cassius,  and  depicts  him  dying  as  athdstically  as 
Caesar. 

Cflesar's  character  accords  with  that  athdsm  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  Sallust,  he  avowed  in  the  open  senate.  It  can- 
not be  that  great  influence  must  not  be  exercised  in  fSi^ 
▼our  of  such  sentiments  when  they  drop,  with  all  the  eraoes 
of  poetry,  from  the  lips  of  the  '  foremost  man  of  afi  this 
world.' 

Without  even  the  reservation  of  Hume,  our  author  de^ncts 
reliance  on  super-naturalism  as  ' hateful  error;'  and  fiither,  to 
show  its  danger,  Cassius^  who  at  last  listens  to  it,  is  ruined  for  . 
his  credence.  Abimdant  are  the  passages  in  this  pk^  in  which 
powerful  support  is  lent  to  material  philosophy.  The  solemn 
Zdm^lj  f^ng  of  Bratog  and  dassius,  b4ring  np  nobty 
against  impending  death,  such  as  poet  never  before  depicted 
— ^men  who  stooped  not  to  seek  religious  aid — ^is  a  signal 
corroboration  of  our  author's  philosophy.  None  but  Shak- 
spere ever  pronounced  such  an  eulogy  on  such  a  character 
as  Brutus — as  is  implied  in  those  words,  in  which  the  on- 
looking  world  are  supposed  to  accord  that  he  was  a  model 
Titan. 

E 
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ANTONY  AlfD  CLBOPATRA. 

TfaiSi  play  illustrates  the  prineiple  that  the  <Hiinipoteiiee  of 
the  passions  (in  this  case;  that  of  love)  can  annihilate  all  ex- 
pectation or  anxiety  conceming^^  death  or  futurity.   ' 

Antony^  in  hk  loy^,  exoluda^  all  idea  of,  or  room  for,  reli- 
[i(^<    Ile«  early  ;r^verlSy  as  does  Cleopatra  and  other  oharac- 


»i  ito  that  gro^  materialism  which  assimilates  ^men  and 
beast/  He  and  his  mistress  reduce  all  life's  noblmiess  to  a 
•en^iMlJdss.  ^ 

DiUgendy  searches  our  poet  the  Scriptures  for  profane  wi^ 
ticifms;  ;  Werhav^  Anna,  the  mother  of  John,  the  special 
subject  of  a  jest^^eoid  the  pagaa  Antpnj  binrows  an  o6th 
froni  the  Psalms  of  Davids  Ever  diye^ifying  Ihe  irreverent 
designation  of  Deity^  we  find  the  gpds  caUed  the  ^taJUior$of 
the  earthy  who  p^o^rmed  for  onqe  certain  i^nctions  of  that 
qra^  Antony  <«c£irms  necessity's  potency,  Lepidus  defends 
it,  imd'  Gassar  inculcates  submission  to  it.  Pompey  opposes 
theeaqp^tation  of  men  from  jHray^r.  Suicide  is  the  great 
thence  <>f  the  play's  laudation-^-^lf-destruction  is  to  conquer 
one's  self — to  win  a  nobleness  in  record ;  not  to  do  it  is  god- 
.dete^led  ^.baseness'—^-a  woman  is  made  elaborately  to^  defend 
ihe  act — ^thfs  patience  which  would  endure  joyless  life  is  ^sot^ 
tishr^-death-  i&  pamted  a»  proud  to  take  the  suidde^-and  six 
person^  (Cleopatra  included^)  perish  by  their  own  hand»,  be^ 
Juevefa  in  this  doctrine. 

Cleopatra,  in  die  prospect  of  death,  declares,  she  has  *no 
friend,  but  reeolutum^'-^^TiA  Ant^y,  ^ho  disbelieves  in  the 
luture^iOTj  in  a  paroxysm  of  love  anticipates  a  seraglio  there, 
dies  phil^sophipng  up^n  a  kiss*  ,  Nothwithstanfflng  these 
erratic  peouuaritiesi  m  which  our  author  apologises,  Antony 
isdedaredf  ihe  ^rarestj  spirit  that  did  ever  steer  humanity/ 
Arethesertfae  philpsophici  lessons  of  a  Christian  poet? 

We  ought  |iQ^  to  forget  our  Clo^im,  who*  partakes  of  the 
usual  dow&ish:  inspirataon.  *  He  is  sure  ^  the  devil  will  hurt 
not  -^oaaakf^wbo  U  a  dishfor  the  gods^' 

OTMBBLiNE. 

This:  play  is  founds  upon  aKiothar  -story  borrowed  fit>m 
Boccaccio.    Antique  in  time  and  character,  it  abounds  in 
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modem  smituDents,  and  ranks  next  to  Measure  &r  M^asiire 
iaits  qnestioninffs  of  a  future  state. 

We  are  iatroweed  to  two  gentlemaiy  whose  Mood  no  more, 
obey  the  king  than  they  do  the  heavens.  lachimo,  33  so  many . 
otl^rs  have  aon^,  sees  in  sleep  only  <  the  ape  of  death/  That 
Collins  should  have  substituted  another  song  for  one  of  Sh^k- 
spere's  is  not  without  meaning.  Nature  is  aimays  weU  spoken- 
of,  but  the  gofls  disparagingly.  They  are  perpetually  address^, 
as  the  serrantii  of  mcaiy  and  threatened  {or  their  diifobediaice. 

We  haTe  a  gaoler  who  ailogises  the  ^chari^  otf  a 
cardf'  and  essays  to  reason  Posdiumus  out  or  his.  relii 
In  the '  deep  philosophical  speculation'  (fi)f  such  is  the  Eaughir 
ism  by  which  it  is  designated)  with  which  our  gaoler  favours 
PosthumuSy  he  exhibits  all  the  argument,  and  to  Posthumus 
is  giyen  only  specfulati¥e  abuse.  The  humour  of  the  giioier 
is  conceded  to  be  Voltairian,  and  he  quotes  the  sp^mattye 
infidelity  of  Montaigne.  Yet  the  gaoler  is  made  a .  good 
man,  and  utters  generous  saitime&ts  and  betrays  lo%  asj»ra-» 
tions,  while  the  religious  hero,  Posthumus>  is  weak,  dmu**. 
lous,  eruel,  and  cowardly. 

An  amnesty  is  granted  with  grace,  by  Po^umu^  m  the^ 
end  to  lachimo,  and  ^pardon/  wdck^ms  Cyrabdin^  ^i^  th^ 
word  for  all/  as  in  Measure  for  Measure, 

GpRIOLANUS. 

* 

Julius  Csn»r,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Goriolantuv  are 
three  Roman  playi^of  the  poet's  latter  days,  and  with  the  in- 
tervention 1^  Cymbeline,  follow  successively.  In  them  our 
author  seems  to' haTB  drawn  to  his  heart's  content  upon  his 
&vounte  notion  <^  the  sufficiency  of  natural  morali^,  and  to 
have  presented  us  with  a  series  of 'godded '-m^. 

Coriblanus  has  a  natural,  an  indomitable  pride,  on  the  wings 
of  which  he  soars  above  the  gods;  'he  will  not  spare  to  gird 
them' — ^he  cannot  repent  even  for  the  gods,  yst  is  he,  despite 
of  his  haughty  defiance  of  religion,  depicted  oif  such  high 
quality  as  not  to  be  induced  to  1^  nor  to  ^ease  to  honour  hiii 
own  touth. 

The  gods,  in  the  mouth  c^  Menenins,  are  denied  even  tb^ 
attribute  of  m^cy,  while  Vohmmia  asks  Coriolanus,  'Think'st 
thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  still  to:  remember  wrongs  V 

E  2 
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A  lofty  strain  of  impiety  pervades  the  characters  of  this 
play,  apparently  so  supported  by  moral  dignity  as  to  be 
jdaced  above  the  reach  ot  censure.  Our  poet  improves  with 
experience. 

Tullus  Aufidins  no  more  regards  religion  than  Coriolanus. 
Sanctuary,  church,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  are  with  him  only 
so  many  ^rotten'  principles  or  ^ privileges'  which  do  stop  men  s 
ftiry. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  further  explained  in  this  play  in 
detail.  The  citizens  and  Coriolanus  carry  it  to  the  issue  of 
non-responsibility.  Shakspere  again  alters  Plutarch  to  intro- 
duce his  own  blasphemy. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

This  play  is  prolific  in  instances  borrowed  fi*om  Scripture, 
and  appropriated  with  our  author's  usual  fireedom.  In  the 
person  of  Alcibiades  we  have  another  reasoner  against  the 
divine  precept  of  pasdve  endurance,  and  not  only  precept  but 
example  is  given  agednst  the  doctrine.  Timon  leaves  Adiens 
using  the  words  of  Jesus  on  leaving  Jerusalem,  with  the  varia- 
tion of  Timon  wishing  what  Jesus  merely  predicted.  Timon's 
wood-soliloauy  is  drawn  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  introduces  the  child  Jesus  under  the  anti-chris- 
tian  epithet  of 'bastard.' 

Besides  other  coincidences  in  events  and  circumstances, 
Timon's  revulsion  of  feeling  frt>m  philanthropy  to  misan- 
thropy, is  something  like  the  character  of  Jesus — ^warm  in  its 
affections  towards  the  world,  wishing  peace  and  eood-will  to- 
wards men,  willing  to  nestle  them  under  his  wmgs,  but  in 
consequence  of  th^  rejection  of  him,  heaping  denunciations 
on  them  and  prophesying  of  them  every  ill. 

IHmon  is  a  thorough  materialist — ^with  him  human  'nature 
grows  towards  the  earthy  and  is  fashioned  for  the  journey  clu/^ 
and  heavy'  Alcibiades  speaks  of  him  as  becomes  his  charac- 
ter and  opinions.  He  informs  the  senate  that  it  hath  pleased 
time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy  on  Timon,  who,  his  fate  aside, 
was  a  man  of  comely  virtues.  Timon's  materialism  is  con- 
sistent, and  he,  consequently,  defies  the  gods  he  disbelieves 
— ^he  gives  them  iromad  thanks  for  empty  dishes  at  dinner. 
When  he  blesses  tiie  breeding  sun,  he  improves  on  Hamlet, 
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inasmuch  as  Timon  extends  its  powers  from  life  to  morals,  and 
implores  it  to  touch  the  eeYemL  fortunes  of  men.  So  deep  is 
his  own  disbelief,  that  he  considers  that  the  priest  himself  does 
not  believe.  In  the  many  minute  comparisons  which  Timon 
institutes  between  men  and  beasts,  so  fine  was  the  opportnnitT 
afibrded  our  author  for  touching  on,  and  illustrating  man  s 
spiritual  superiority,  that  it  may  safely  be  infi^red  that  the 
point  could  not  have  been  unintentionally  n^lected. 

Timon  is  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  necessity,  in  which  he 
beheves.  His  abused  philanthropy  generates  his  misanthropy. 
But  his  materialism  never  forsakes  him — ^he  dies  as  he  lived, 
and  erects  his 

Everlasting  mansion 

Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood. 

winter's  tale. 

Indicative  points  of  irreligion,  questions  of  metaphysics^ 
necessity,  and  other  knotty  topics  of  speculation,  our  author, 
by  his  long  experience,  now  puts  on  and  off  as  easily  as  a 
glove. 

Winter's  Tale  is  another  illustration  of  nature  chained  by 
natural  causes.  In  its  execution,  we  have  again  ^  the  word 
set  against  the  word.'  The  *  verily'  of  Jesus,  here  facetiously 
designated  the  ^  limber  vow,'  is  diaborately  argued  to  be  an 
oath,  consequently  involving  its  originator  in  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  in  putting  it  forth  as  a  substitute  for  swearing. 
Nihil  ex  nihilo  fit  is  again  brought  into  discussion.  The 
superintendence  of  *  powers  divine*  is  sceptically  put  by 
Hermione  in  the  usual  form  of  disbeUevers.  When  Antigo- 
nus  promises  belief  in  (what  was  a  religious  point  in  Shak- 
spere's  days)  the  walking  of  spirits,  he  condescends  to  be 
*  mperstitioudy  squared  by  it.'  *  Dead  and  rotten'  is  still 
the  material  end  of  life  shadowed  forth.  Autolyeus  is  a 
kind  of  resurrection  of  Bamardine,  who,  before  he  believes 
in  the  life  to  come,  ^  must  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it'  We 
have  Hume's  liberty  and  necessity  in  an  homoeopathic  quan^ 
tity.  Florizel  talks  Lucretian  philosophy,  and  gives  a  recipe 
for  making  new  religions.  The  animus  of  these  desultory 
strictures  is  expressed  by  Paulina — *  It  is  required  men  do 
awake  their  faith.' 
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THE  TEMPEST, 


In  every  way  is  the  Tempest  worthy  of  the  distmetion 
0(eigiie4  it  ^a^  the  final  performance  of  our  author^  In  every 
yrdy  iait  in  perfect  keeping,  in  religion  and  philosophy>  with 
4hejpreceding  plays, 

first:  £g*e  we  introduced  to  a  ^  bawling  blasphemous'  boat- 
swain—our  author  never  proceeds  without  the  aid  of  one  of 
Ihese  cbarac|;ers.  Fate  is  besought  to  keep  him  to  his  des- 
tiny by  the  old  counsellor  of  Naples.  Though  neither  reve- 
^Qcing  God  nor  man,  and  preferring  to  labour  for  his  safety 
to  praying  for  his  preservation,  yet  he  is  spared. 
^  Innumerable  times  has  Shakspere  insisted  on  the  natural 
goodness  of  the  human  heart  (in  opposition,  be  it  observed, 
to  original  sin) ;  but  a  more  per&ct  illustration  than  any 
yet  given,  was  wanting  to  enrorce  the  idea  fully,  and  Mi- 
^nda  is  presented  as  an  unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  in 
.  whom  the  finest  sentiments  of  humanity  sppntaneously  arise. 
Her  sympathy  for  the  shipwreqked  crew  is  the  purest  and 
most  touching  imaginable,  and  she  reproaches  the  supine- 
ness  of  heaven  with  a  pathos  that  eomes  recommend^  by 
ell  the  graces  of  which  impiety  is  susceptible.  She  ox- 
plaimB : — 

H(td  I  been  any  g^  of  -power,  I  vonld 
.  "HArei  sunk  the  sea  widun^  tibe  earth,  or  e'er 
.  It  should  the  good  ship  so  hare  sWaUow'd,  and 

di?he  freighting  souls  within  her. , 

Providence  and  ^accidents  most  Btrange'  are  joihdy  put 
down  by  Shakspere  «s  the  deliverers  of  die  crew  £rom  danger. 
This  amalgamation  of  divine  and  natural  causes  is  what  a 
man  of  his  siigacity  could  not  undesignedly  make.  Separ 
lately  he  has  sometimes  uded  one,  and  sonaetimes  the  other, 
^ut  it  as  easy  to  see  how  immensely  the  balance  preponderates 
wh^'he  acraeres  to  natural  oauaes. 

CaBbaii  ptoposes  the  murder  of  Prospero  after  the  manner 
isf  Jael.  Trincttlo,  as  Caono  drunk,  has  recourse  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  spice  his  j^teeches. 

Prospero's  speech  on  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  viewed 
in  the  hght  of  Shakspere-s  philosophy,  as  we  have  cbsplayed 
it,  is  far  more  intelligible  than  by  tne  commentators'  version, 
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and  a  signal  and  brilliant  consmnmafion  <^  tbe  poet* fi  tiMe*  ^ 
rialistic  teachings.  In  lan^age  most  labonred^  iineqiuTooap 
and  emphaticy  we  are  told  that;  the  great  globe  and  all 
hnmanity  shall  dissolve,  and  leave  no  wreoc  ^  of  identity 
behind.  To  prevent  ambiguity  in  the  sitm)OsitiQn  tbat  onfy 
matter  is  the  pageant  that  shallfadey  it  is  rdteMed  Aai 
^  fee  are  such  stuff  as  dreams'  arie  made  oP— Aat  when  fom 
revels  are  ended,  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep;'  enfbro- 
in?  the  same  material  idea  peculiar  to  3^ee«  and  'Cioero^-4o 
anient  and  modern  ath<»sto. 

Prospero  h^s^e  sanie  lofty  morality  as  his  dtugfatef.  and 
seems  to  think  &at  the  isight  of  evil  would  be  the  cure  of '^ 
spirit  of  evil  in  the  uncorrupted  condition  of  oui^natore. 

From  Prospero  and  Caliban,  Shakspere  has  delineated*  Ae 
characters  of  the  Tempest  in  his  usual  vein,  and  with  more 
than  his  usual  piquancy,  ^ving  his  peculiarities  of  phdoeo- 
phy,  moral  and  religious,  with  afijush  wcnrdiy  of  'At*  usC  pro-i 
duction,  whether  it  l)e  iso  or  not.  ' 

THE  POEKS  OF  SSAXai'iBBB. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  characterise  diese  poems,  and 
to  establish  their  coincidences  with  our  author's  other  produc- 
tions. Everywhere  we  discover  analogies  or  germs  of  ideas 
developed  in  the  plays.  Malone  agrees  as  to  the  marked 
conformity  between  the  poems  and  the  plays  on  the  subject  of 
death.  Venus  calls  it  an  *  earth  worm' — an  *  eternal  sleeps 
ingJ  With  Homer  and  Shelley,  death  is  painted  as  tne 
'  brother  of  sleep.'  The  Sonnets  talk  of  ^  oeath's  datelesi 
night.'  We  leave  *  this  vile  world'  only  *  with  vilest  worms 
to  dwell' — to  descend  to  the  '  grim  care  of  Death.' 

Our  poet  has  been,  on  account  of  these  poems,  compared 
to  Ovid.  True  it  is  that  in  point  of  lasciviousness  he  coin- 
cides but  too  well  with  the  known  freedom  of  unbelievers. 
Yenus  reasons  in  two  places,  in  the  language  of  Isabella,  in 
Measure  for  Measure ;  her  sentiments  on  suicide  are  Cleo- 
patra's; she  would  conquer  herself  after  the  manner  of 
Brutus  and  Antony.  The  materialism  of  thought  throughout 
these  poems  may  be  extensively  identified. 

Lucrece's  *  immortality'  is  her  fame — so  is  our  poet's  own   ^ 
eternity.    In  the  sonnets,  immortal  life  is  memory,  \  Bound- 
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1^  as  is  our  poet's  fertility  of  thought,  he  seldom  ayails 
himself  of  strictly  religious  terms,  retaining  them  at  the 
same  time  in  their  pure  sense.  Once  when  he  alludes  to  the* 
-^^  judgment/  the  thought  has  a  mundane  turn.  The  phrases 
of  relieion,  of  which  many  are  introduced  in  these  poems, 
are  ei&er  prostituted  to  carnal  love,  or  placed  in  contrast 
with  Love's  saperior  potency,  which  is  our  Doet's  '  idobtry.' 
He  borrows  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  *  hallow'  it.  In  line, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^  Religion's  love  puts  out  religion's  eye.* 
>  Unfaulteringly  is  the  theory  of  necessity  also  illustrated. 
Lucrece  reproaches  ^  opportunity'  as  a  god.  Love  is  often 
dedfied,  and  '  Time'  declared  ^  the  tutor  both  of  good  and 
bad.'  No  fidth  in  natural  causes  can  be  stronger  than  this. 
Men  are  compared  to  wax,  on  whom  are  stamped  anpr 
semblance.  Necessitarians  have  never  gone  farther  in  their 
/analogies. 

Haying  now  completed  such  general  summary  of  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  plays  and  poems  as  seemed  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work,  we 
proceed  to  the  examination,  and  to  present  in  detail  the  facts 
and  arguments  here  epitomised. 
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There  are,  lioveyer,  scattered  here  and  there,  many  strokes  some* 
thing  resembling  his  [Shakspere's]  peculiar  manner,  though  not  his 
best  manner,  which,  as  they  could  not  be  imitated  from  him,  would 
incline  one  to  believe  this  might  possibly  be  his  most  jurenile  per^ 
formance,  written  and  acted  before  his  poetical  genius  had  had  time 
to  unfold  and  form  itself. — Revised. 

Meres,  the  contemporary  and,  some  say,  the  friend  of  Shak- 
spere,  put  this  play  in  the  list  of  the  poet's  works.  Collier 
and  Ulrici,  the  latest  of  writers  on  Shakspere,  have  allowed 
it  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  performances.  The  reviewer  of 
Ulrici,  in  the  AthemBum,  says — ^  It  is,  according  to  an  in- 
tuitive conviction  which  we  feel,  and  which  is  sometimes 
superior  to  even  the  most  logical  reasoning,  not  the  work  of 
a  young  poet  at  all,  but  of  one  who  had  ^^  supped  full "  of 
similar  fancies,  and  familiarised  his  mind  with  their  morbid 
indulgence — a  man  of  genius,  no  doubt,  but  to  whose  per- 
verse taste  the  universe  was  not  only  a  fallen,  but  an  unre- 
deemed, creation.  Such,  at  no  time,  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  Shakspearian  disposition.' 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Hallam,  such  was  at  one 
time  the  cmiracter  of  Shakspere.  We  could  give  innu- 
merable instances  both  of  juvenility  and  passages  similar  to 
those  in  other  plays,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to^our 
purpose. 

People  who  have  an  opinion  of  Shakspere's  reUgious 
veneration  'might  well  wish  to  repudiate  this  drama.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  be  the  most  openly  impious  of  all  his 
playB.  It  seems  to  us  professedly  written  against  the  gods. 
Religion  is  the  cause  which  produces  the  catastrophe — ^it  is 
the  cause  of  wrong,  the  cause  of  retribution.     An  avowed 
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atheist  is  introduced  upon  the  stage  to  utter  blasphemies ; 
and  all  the  characters,  those  in  the  beginning  pious,  join  in 
the  general  vomit  of  impieties.  Tlie  black  atheist,  no  doubt, 
is  a  bad  character — a  devil  who  loves  evil  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  he  is  a  black,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  whites,  and 
Shakspere  ends  by  giving  him  a  touch  of  love.  He  is  a 
father  before  he  dies,  and  the  infant  joins  him  to  humanity, 
which  shews  he  had  social  and  affectionate  feelings  sufficient 
to  have  made  him,  under  circumstances  different^  disposed, 
a  member  of  a  civilised  community. 

Byron  camiot  take  vice  in  a  character  more  abhorrent  to 
man.  than  in  the  type  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer;  yet  he 
Jias  jn^  him  the  venicle  of  his  own  irreligjious  sentim^kts, 
«nd  ihas  not  feared  to  contrast  him  with  his  victim  Abel, 
who  was  reUgious,  and  commands  our  pity. 

What  was  said  of  Marlowe,  by  Green,  might  certainly  b.e 
said  of  the  author  of  Titus  Andronicus.     He  speaks  of  his 

*  atheist,  Tamburknne,  daring  God  out  of  heaven,*  jand 

*  blaspheming  with  the  mad  Friest  of  the  Sun.'  So  that 
one  of  themselves  can  attach  the  sentiments  of  the  character 
lo  the  wrtter.  The  character  and  the  sentiments  were  the 
author's  choice,  and  he  was  to  be  made  responsible  for 
them.  There  was  not  the  doctrine  then,  that  form  what 
characters  you  please,  give  them  what  sentiments  you  like, 
4he  dramedis  persorue  were  accountable ;  the  man  who  made 
them  was  not  amenable  to  moral  criticism.  Shakspere  does 
jgive  us  an  atheist;  but  the  religious  Titus  Andronicus  dares 
God  out  of  heaven  more  than  the  atheist  Aaron,  who^  con- 
sistent in  his  disbelief,  ofiends  by  his  actions  and  opinions 
more  than  by  his  reproaches. 

Nowhere  does  Shakspere,  to  use  one  of  his  own  expresfsions, 
less  ^  spare  to  gird  the  gods'  than  in  Titus  Andronicus.  By 
some,  the  play  has  been  imputed  to  Marlowe,  probably  from 
its  similarity  to  his  plays  and  impiety.  If  Shakspere  equals 
him  in  faa^ng  an  athdst,  and  maldng  many  of  Itds  chLo- 
ters  talk  the  sort  of  atheism  attributed  to  Tamburlaine,  it 
may  be  said,  Shakspere  ^blasphemes  with  a  mad  priest' 
when  he  makes  the  Duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  take  the 
character  of  one,  and  talk  the  very  contrary  of  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  profession.    Under  these  circumstances, 
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little  more  will  •  be  requiped  on  our  part  than  to  let  the  play 
speak  for  itself.  We  think  there  is  also  a  poetical  morsu 
in  this  play,  which^  had  it  been  historically  true^  would 
probably  have  stopped  the  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  the 
Koman  triumphs  wliooh  the  world  suffered  under  thdbr  sway. 
May  be  Shakspere's  love  cf  humanity  and  abhorrence  of  op- 
pression^ prompted  him  in  fiction  to  ayenge  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity^  and  give  an  instance  of  retributiye  justice 
on  a  nation. 

Marcus  Andronicus,  in  his  speech  for  his  brother,  as 
worthy  of  the  empire,  says,  ^he  is  sumamed  the  Pious/ 
Titiffi,  leading  the  Queen  of  the  Goths  in  triumph,  has 
borne  along  &e  dead  bodies  of  his  sons  to  give  them  buriaL 
LuciiB,  one  of  the  surviving  sons,  for  superetitious  reasons, 
demands  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Ooths  in  sacrifice  to 
Ae  moiie*  of  his  broth^.  * 

^     Titus,    1  give  him  jou,  the  noblest  that  fiurYivdS ; 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  Qneen. 

This. introduces  the  strongest  and  finest  feeling  of  the  human 
kind — rmatemal  afiection :  which,  violated,  is  to  be  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  subsequent  vengeance  of  Tamora;  and  the 
want  of  mercy,  of  forgiveness  m  Titus,  is  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  liis  misfortune.  Aaron,  who  accompanies  them,. and 
against  whom^  like  lago,  we  do  not  hear  anything  before  he  is 
brought  upon  the  stage,  is  in  love  with  Tamora — ^is  linked  to 
the.  cause  of  the  Goths — and  fi'om  this  barbai^ous  usage,  has 
a  motive  to  vow  vengeance  against  the  Romans,  and  hold 
humanity  in  detestation. 

Tamora,    Stay,  Boman  brethren  ; — gracious  conqueror, 
Victorious  Titus,  roe  tiie*  tears  I  shed, 
X  nother'fl  tears  in  passion  ibr  her  son : 
.  And,  if  thy  son&  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
,    O,  think  my  sons  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Snfficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Boman  yoke ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughter'd  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
O  !   if  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 
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Wilt  tbon  drav  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-bom  son. 

Titus.    Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  yon  Goths  beheld 
Alire,  and  dead;  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd,  and  die  he  must, 
T'  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Here  we  have  this  pagan,  Tamora^  calling  the  Romans 
brothers,  and  using  the  sentiment  of  loving  your  neighbour 
as  yourself,  doing  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  in  order  to 
induce  the  natural  feelings  of  pity  towards  a  mother  and  ber 
son.  She  pleads  that  Koman  triumphs  would  be  sufficient 
without  ending  in  blood,  and  she  asks,  why  must  her  sons 
be  slaughtered  in  the  streets  for  fighting  in  their  country's 
cause?  If  it  was  piety  in  his  sons,  it  was  in  her^g;  which 
was  a^n  the  Tuquoque  argument — ^think  of  others  as  for 
yourself. 

Not  only  this  application  of  circumstances  to  '  yourself 
will  be  used  by  Isabella,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  but  the 
persuasion  for  mercy  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tamora  is  the 
same  used  by  Isabella,  and  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Only  the  same  writer  could  have  conformed  so  exactly  to 
the  same  sentiment  and  expression.  Besides,  it  is  Shak- 
spere's  morality  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  Cymbeline.  The  charity  which  he  incul- 
cated ought  to  have  no  bounds  here  or  hereafter,  visible  or 
invisible ;  and  the  consequences  of  the  infringement  of  it,  he 
is  going  to  give  as  a  mond  and  example. 

Titus,  in  answer,  says,  the  Romans  have  no  other  brethren 
than  themselves,  whom  the  Goths  see  alive  and  dead.  His 
sons  say  they  will  hew  the  limbs  of  her  son  to  pieces  on 
the  fire.  Tamora's  reply  conveys  a  bitter  satire  on  their 
religion. 

Tamora,    0  cruel,  irreligious  piety  I 

Chiron,    Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  ? 

Demetrius,    Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 

Alarbus  goes  to  rest,  and  we  survive 

To  tremble  under  Titus'  threat'ning  look. 
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Then,  madam,  stand  resolved ;  but  hope  withal. 

The  self-same  gods,  that  arm'd  the  qneen  of  Troj 

With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 

Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent, 

May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 

(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen,) 

To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Whilst  one  son  explains^  by  his  comparison  between  Rome 
and  Scythia,  the  justice  between  nations,  which  Shakspere 
would  interpret,  the  other  son  satirises  religion  by  introduc- 
ing his  own,  no  less  than  his  mother  did  that  of  her  foes. 
It  is  done  in  the  pecuHar  style  of  Shakspere,  and  sets  reli- 
gion s^ainst  religion  to  brine  on  universal  destruction. 

Lucras  comes  in  to  say  they  have  offered  the  incense  of 
the  enl3*ails  of  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  the  Goths  to  heaven, 
and  it  only  remains  to  bury  their  brethren. 

Titus,    Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons, 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in  rest, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps : 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells ; 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges,  here  no  storms. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

Who  will  not  recognise  in  this  farewell  speech  of  Androni- 
cus to  his  son's  remains,  the  material  conclusions  of  Shak- 
spere on  the  same  occasion  in  Macbeth,  Cleopatra,  and 
Hamlet?  There  is  peculiar  and  extensive  similarity  be- 
tween their  sentiments  and  those  cited ;  but  death  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  Shakspere  but  in  words  to  the  same 
effect  as  in  the  last  line.  Moschus,  who  flourished  272  years 
before  Christ,  in  ^  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  preceptor, 
Bion,'  has  a  sentiment  similar  to  this  of  Shakspere. 

But  we,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  learned,  and  the  wise, 
Soon  as  the  hand  of  death  has  closed  our  eyes, 
In  tombs  forgotten  lie,  no  suns  restore. 
We  sleep,  for  ever  sleep,  to  rise  no  more. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  poem,  used  some  ex- 
pressions which  would  admit  of  a  similar  interpretation — the 
denial  of  a  future  state.  On  its  being  mentioned  to  him  by 
a  friend,  he  erased  the  words  in  a  second  edition. 
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Titus  commences  bykilUng  his  own  son^  which  fiirther  jus- 
tifying his  subsequent  misfortunes^  is  in  imitation  of  Brutus, 
made  to  satirise  Roman  virtue.  The  Queen  of  the  Goths 
has  a  different  theme. 

Tatrwra.    Ill  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all ; 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  faliher  and  his  traitorous  sons, 
To  whom  I  sued  for  mj  dear  son's  life ; 
And  make  them  know  what  'tis  to  let  a  queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  yain. 

Tamora  thus  declares  and  justifies  her  intentions  when  Sa- 
turnine upbraids  her  with  not  seeking  revenge.  Aaron 
appears,  and  says  he  will  gnide  Tamora  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  His  hatred  is  against  it,  and  not 
against  individuals.    He  says, — 

Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  mj  soul. 

Which  nerer  hopes  more  heav'n  than  rests  in  thee ; 

a  sentimait  given  by  Shakspere  to  lovers — ^the  reader  will 
find  it  in  Othello. 

Tamora  tells  Lavinia,  that  her  father's  cruelty  is  the  reason 
she  will  show  no  pity  to  her.  Lavinia  introduces  the  scrip- 
tural fact  of  ravens  feeding  people^  as  it  is  by  Antigonus  in 
the  Winter's  Tale,  It  makes  no  impression  on  Tamora^ 
who  is  not  inspired  with  humanity  any  more  than  Titus 
was:  the  hearts  of  mankind  are  left  untouched,  though 
beasts,  it  is  asserted,  have  been  taught  divine  pity.  This,  in 
this  place,  seems  the  moral  of  Shakspere. 

Marcus,  on  seeing  the  cruelties  that  have  been  practised 
upon  his  niece,  says,— 

If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumher  in  eternal  sleep ! 

Aaron  says, — 

Let  fools  do  good,  and  fiur  men  call  for  graee, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face. 

Titus,    0  hear  I    I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heav'n, 
And  how  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  eartii ; 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call.    What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 
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Bo  then,  dear  hearty  for  heay'n  shall  hear  our  prajers. 
Or  with  oar  sighs  well  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fogs,  as  sometimes  clouds^ 
When  they  do  hag  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

MarcvM*    Oh !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tiiiis,    Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  baring  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  mj  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Marcus,    Bat  jet,  let  reason  goTem  thy  lament. 

Titta.    If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  nnto  limits  coald  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  overflow  ? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big  swoU'n  face  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea,  hark  how  her  sighs  do  blow ; 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth ; 
Then  mast  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  mast  my  earth  with  her  eontinoal  tears 
Become  a  delnge,  overflowed  and  drown'd : 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
Bat  like  a  drankard  mast  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave,  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongaes. 

Shakspere  gives  the  same  idea  of  death  to  Marcus  as  he 
had  done  to  Titus,  and  makes  him  wish  for  it  on  that  ac- 
count The  reflection  of  Aaron  is  the  scoff  of  impiety  at 
religion,  from  the  consideration  of  those  who,  professing  it, 
have  fallen  into  misfortune.  But  Titus  inveighs  against 
heaven  in  reproaches,  doubts,  and  taunts,  after  the  varied 
manlier  of  Shakspere  displayed  in  many  characters.  They 
hehave,  on  appeaiung  to  neaven — as  the  player  in  Hamlet 
does  speaking  of  Hecuha,  as  Laertes,  as  Lear,  and  others  in 
socceedinff  dramas.  By  the  terms  Marcus  applies  to  his 
brother's  &nguage,  we  see  that  it  was  not  meant  for  reli^on, 
or  evoi  reason,  hut  invective,  and  as  such  Titus  defend  it. 
He  could  see  no  reason  for  his  miseries;  he  would  not, 
therefore,  address  those  supposed  to  have  produced  them 
with  real  supplication,  confession,  and  resignation,  as  wor- 
shippers do  towards  the  divinity.  He  had  <urected  his  bitter 
ton^e  against  heaven,  to  ease  his  'stomach,'  the  consolation 
which  Shakspere  always  ministers  to  his  characters,  under 
misfortunes. 
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When  the  hand  of  Andronicus  is  retnmedy  with  the  heads 
of  his  two  sonSy  then  Marcus,  hitherto  the  moderator  of  his 
brother,  breaks  forth — 

Now  let  hot  ^tna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  mj  heart  an  eyer-baming  hell ; 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doUi  ease  some  deal ; 
Bat  sorrow  floated  at  is  doable  death. 

This  action  and  these  words  coming  immediately  afler  the 
prayers  of  Titus  and  Layinia,  give  a  poignancy  and  addi- 
tional  meaning  to  the  speech  of  Marcus. 

Titus  now  bids  adieu  to  sorrow,  and  laughs  with  joy  at 
the  thought  of  revenge  as  the  bliss  of  the  future.  He  says 
of  his  sons  executed, — 

For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me. 
And  threat  me  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  retam'd  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  haye  committed  them. 

Another  Coriolanus — ^he  sends  Lucius  to  raise  an  army  of 
Goths  against  Rome.  He  tells  Layinia  to  kill  herself. 
Marcus  says, — 

Fie !  brother,  fie !  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Sach  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tifug,    How  now !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already  ? 

Not  only  is  tlie  condemnation  of  suicide  represented  as  the 
language  of  dotage,  but  a  poor  joke  is  made  of  the  com- 
mon conyentional  lanmiage  for  suicide — ^  laying  hands'  on 
yourself — Layinia  haymg  been  depriyed  of  her  hands. 

[Marcos  ttrikes  the  dith  with  a  knife. 
What  dost  thon  strike  at,  Marcas,  with  thy  knife  ? 

Marcui,    At  that  that  I  have  killed,  mj  lord ;  a  fly. 

Titu9.    Out  on  thee,  murtherer ;  thoa  kill'st  my  heart ; 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A  deed  of  death  done  on  the  innocent 
Becomes  not  Titns'  brother :  get  thee  gone ; 
I  see  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Marcus,    Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

Titus.    Bat  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  fiither  and  mother  ? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air ! 
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Poor  harmless  fly, 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody 

Came  here  to  make  as  merry ;  and  thon  hast  kill'd  him. 

Marina^  in  Pericles,  never  hurt  a  fly,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  think  why  any  one  should  wish  to  do  her  an  injury. 
Likening  the  cruelty  of  the  gods  to  man,  to  the  killing  of 
flies  by  hoys,  is  in  Lear ;  and  commentators  have  seen  an 
embryo  Lear  in  the  madness  of  Andronicus.  It  is  a  touch 
of  plulosophy  common  in  Shakspere,  which  he  extended 
to  animals,  at  least  in  words,  and  which  he  could  put  himself 
in  the  situation  of,  as  he  does  here,  and  in  Jaques  of  As  You 
Like  It  It  is  expressive  of  his  universal  charity  and  repre- 
hension of  all  injury,  which  it  must  be  said  of  him,  he  would 
wipe  from  the  world  here,  and  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
world  to  come. 

When  Lavinia  turns  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  which 
gives  the  story  of  Philomel,  and  a  description  of  the  place 
»milar  to  the  one  where  she  met  with  her  misfortunes, 
Marcus  exclaims — 

O,  why  should  nature  baild  so  foal  a  den, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies ! 

He  tells  her  to  write — 

"What  God  will  have  discover'd  for  revenge ; 

and  on  putting  down  on  the  sand  the  names  of  Chiron  and 
Demetrius,  the  perpetrators  of  her  violation,  Titus  says,  in 
Latin — 

Magni  Dominator  poH, 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scdera?  tarn  lentus  vides? 

Movreus.    Oh,  calm  thee^  gentle  lord,  although  I  know 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  minds  of  intuits  to  exclaims. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  . 

Oh  heavens,  can  yon  hear  a  good  man  groan^ 
And  not  relent,  or  liot  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstacy, 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge : 
Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus. 
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The  above  is  Shaksperian  in  the  spirit  of  preceding  and 
fbture  examples.  God  is  said  to  will  revenge^  and  God  on 
all  occasions  will  be  solicited  for  revenge.  Titus'  inveighing, 
turned  into  English,  is  '  O  great  ruler  of  the  universe,  how 
slow  you  are  to  heiu*,  how  slow  to  see  wickedness.'  Marcus, 
who  again  reproves  him,  yet  admits  that  his  miseries  would 
inake  the  mildest  revolt  against  heaven,  asks  Titus  to  kneel 
and  record  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  his  enemies ;  and 
when  Titus  goes,  he  indulges  in  the  upbi^iding  impiety  of 
his  bi*other;  and  casts  a  sort  of  reflection  by  comparison  oil 
the  heavens,  saying  Titus  is  too  just  to  revenge,  and  calling 
on  the  heavens  to  revenge.  Did  Shakspere,  in  his  philoso- 
phy, think  it  unjust  to  punish  gross  offenders,  as  he  ex^ 
emplifies  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Measure  for 
Measure,  and  Cymbeline  ?  Yet  he  evidences  in  his  woikd^ 
great  disregard  for  human  life,  killing  those  who  do  not 
merit  it,  and  whom  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  kill.  We  must, 
tSiier^ore,  ascribe  much  of  these  remarks  of  his  to  satire  on 
justice  here  and  hereafter.  This  is  Shakspere,  over  and  over 
again,  in  his  reflections  upon  Providence. 

The  boy  Lucius  brings  presents  of  arms  from  Andronicus 
to  Chiron  aud  Demetrius,  with  a  verse  of  Horace  round 
them,  expressing  his  knowledge  of  their  guilt.  While  greet- 
ing tiiem  from  Andronicus,  the  child  says  aside,  '  pray  the 
Roman  gods  confound  them  both.'  The  Empress  is  in  labour, 
and  one  of  her  soqb  say^- 

Come^  let  ns  ffo,  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aarofu    Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given  ns  over. 

This  is  a  specimen  Tiow  Aaron,  the  atheist,  talks  of  reli- 
gion in  the  style  of  Richard  III.,  and  he  will  kill  the  nurse 
in  much  the  same  style,  who  brings  him  his  chQd  to  put  to 
death. 

The  nurse  enters  with  a  blackamoor  child,  the  o£&pnng  of 
Aaron,  by  the  Empress. 

Aaron,    Well,  God  give  her  good  rest ! 
What  hath  he  sent  her  ? 

Nurte.    A  devil. 

Aar.    Why,  then  she  is  the  devil's  dam :  a  joyful  issue. 
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The  nurse  thinks  the  contraiy,  and  says  to  Aaron — 

The  Empress  sends  it  tbee>  thy  stamps  thy  seal ; 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aaron,    Ont,  out,  you  whore  I  is  black  so  base  a  hue  ? 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom  sure. 

As  they  are  not  any  of  them  ChristianB ;  find  if  they  may 
be  supposed^  as  was  Hkely,  to  be  acquainted  with  that  faith, 
the  allusion  to  christening  is  putting  in  the  mouths  of  pagans 
a  sarcasm  on  Christianity.  Here  at  once  Shakspere  elicits  a 
noble  quality,  a  redeeming  touch,  in  the  character  of  Aaron, 
which,  coupled  with  bravery,  and  the  justness  of  the  senti- 
ments, make  the  reader  sympathise  for  a  moment  with  the 
man.    Draietrius  says — 

I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point : 
Nurse,  give  it  me,  my  sword  shall  sooo  dispatch  it. 

Aaron,    Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  bowels  up. 
Stay,  mVirtherous  Tillains,  will  you  kill  your  brother? 

Demetrius.    AVilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus  ? 

Aar,    My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  myself ; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This,  l^fore  all  the  world,  do  I  prerer; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  wiU  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shtdl  smoke  for  it  in  Ilome. 

Chiron.    I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy. 

Aar.    Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears : 
Fie,  treacherous  hue !  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart: 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  &ther ; 
As  who  should  say,  '  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own.' 
He  is  your  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  ^ave  life  to  you : 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprison'd  were, 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Al&ough  mjr  seal  be  stamped  in  his  fiice. 

The  love  of  o£Pspring  natural  to  all  mankind,  as  strong  in 
the  black  as  in  the  white,  is  here  made  stronger  in  the  Moor 
&ther  than  in  the  Gothic  mother.  Shakspere,  as  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  appears  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  parental  love 
in  the  father  as  consisting  in  egotism,  as  arising  from  the 
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first  feeling  of  being  a  father  and  haying  a  son^  rather  than 
in  the  after  consideration  wluch  ensues  through  these  rela- 
tions. Nevertheless,  Aaron's  paternal  feelings  overpower  all 
other  interests  of  the  present,  make  him  forget  all  else  in 
seeing  what  is — and  m  the  prospect  of  what  will  be  his 
other  self,  he  at  once  becomes  a  philanthropist,  draws  the 
moral  between  the  species,  is  sarcastic  on  tne  white  lords, 
while  he  elevates,  by  comparison,  the  black  and  brown  slaves 
of  the  creation.  Twice  he  says  of  it  to  Chiron  and  Deme- 
trius, ^he  is  vour  brother,'  and,  in  his  langua^  and  senti- 
ments, reminds  the  reader  of  Shylock  comparing  Jews  to 
Christians,  of  Prosperous  comparison  between  ike  spirit  and 
himself.  On  this  comparison  Aaron  founds  the  conduct  they 
should  pursue,  and  pleads  for  a  common  humanity. 

He  leaves  the  Empress  to  fly  to  the  Goths,  and  leads,  as 
he  describes,  a  miserable  life  with  them  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  whom,  he  says,  has  driven  him  to  these  shifts,  but 
whoni  he  hopes  to  see  a  commander  of  a  camp.  Thus  he 
does  not  quit  the  character  of  a  hater  of  Rome  and  of  hu- 
manity. But  what  Christian  slave-proprietor  of  the  present 
day  would  feel  and  act  towards  his  mixed  progeny  on  his 
estate,  as  Aaron  does  towards  his  olispring?  The  reader 
will  also  find,  in  the  Merchant  of  Yemce,  that  Shakspere 
makes  Shylock  taunt  the  Christians  as  sellers  of  their  own 
flesh  in  slaves. 

Titus,  Marcus,  young  Lucius,  and  others,  assemble  to 

shoot,  and  Titus  b^urs  arrows  with  letters  on  them.     Publius 

speaks — 

Pinto  sends  you  word. 
If  yon  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall : 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  employ'd. 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else, 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Titus,    He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delays ; 
111  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we : 
No  big-bon*d  men,  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size 
But  metal,  Marcus ;  steel  to  the  very  back : 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can  bear: 
And  sith  tiiere  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  solidt  heaven ;  and  move  the  gods. 
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To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  onr  wrongs : 

Come,  to  this  gear.    You  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 

Ad  Jovem,  that's  tor  you : — Here,  ad  ApolUnem  :^ 

Ad  Martem,  that's  for  myself; — 

Here,  boy,  to  Pallas ; — <Mere,  to  Mercury : 

To  Saturn^  Gains,  not  to  Saturnine, — 

You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind.— 

To  it,  boy.    Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid : 

O'my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect; 

There's  not  a  god  left  onsolicited. 

The  spirit  of  these  ideas  is  reprodaced  througboat  the 
author's  plays.  Titus  says  they  are  but  men,  and  not 
^  Cyclops ;'  the  commentatcMrs  quote  Macrobius :  impia  gens 
deos  negans — an  impious  people  denying  the  gods.  If  not 
in  physical,  in  moral  powers  of  opposition — ^in  the  fight  of 
blasphemy — the  family  and  fiiends  of  Andronicus  had 
arrived  at  an  equaUty  with  the  giants. 

Haying  mocked  diyinity  in  general,  Shakspere  eyen  des- 
cends to  some  particulars  of  modem  religion,  which  he 
sco£&  at.  The  gay  must  succeed  the  graye,  and  the  eyer- 
lasting  clown  must  come  in  to  joke  at  the  expense  of  reli- 
gion by  his  ignorant '  mistakes'  and  '  misplaces/  He  enteis 
with  a  basket  and  two  pigeons. 

TUui.    News,  news  from  heayen !  Marcus,  the  post  is  come» 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clown.  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says,  that  he  bath  taken  them 
down  again,  for  the  man  must  not  be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 

Tit,    But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  I  never  drank  with  him  in  all 
my  life. 

Tit,    Why,  villain,  art  thou  not  the  carrier  ? 

Clo.    Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

Tit.    Why,  did'st  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

'  Clo.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came  there.  God  forbid,  1 
should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am 
going  with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of 
brawl,  betwixt  my  uncle  and  of  the  Imperial's  men. 

Mar,    Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve  for  your  oration 
and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to  the  emperor  from  you. 
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Tit,  Tell  me^  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the  emperor  with  a 
grace  ? 

Clo.    Naj,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in  all  my  Ufe. 

Tit,    Sirrah,  come  hither ;  make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  tiiou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold ;  meanwhile,  here's  money  for  thy  charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplication? 

Clo,    Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And  when  you  come 
to  him,  at  the  first  approach,  you  must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ; 
then  deliver  up  your  pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward.  I'll 
be  at  hand :  see  that  you  do  it  brately. 

Clo,    I  warrant  you,  sir;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.    Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?    Gome,  let  me  see  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  thie  oration ;  . 

For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant : 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor. 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo,    Qod  be  with  you,  sir;  I  will. 

In  the  apprehension  of  the  Clown,  Providence  has  only  to 
do  with  capital  punishments.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  by  his 
ridicule  and  his  example,  that  there  were  many  simple  men 
among  the  lower  orders  in  Shakspere's  time  as  in  ours,  who 
never  troubled  their  heads  at  all  about  religion.  Shakspere 
was  the  poet  of  nature,  and  would  be  more  literally  so  in 
his  youth.  We  might  suppose,  with  a  change  of  names,  we 
were  reading  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  commissioners 
sent  into  the  factories  and  mines  to  inquire  into  the  amount 
pf  the  relieious  knowledge  of  the  people.  Instead  of  mock 
prayers,  the  above  is  an  impious  matter-of-fact  appeal  to 
heaven,  and  a  satire  on  Providence.  There  are  some  persons 
who  require  this  clown's  test  of  divinity.  If  force  of  repe- 
tition can  make  Shakspere  to  be  Shakspere,  the  joke  upon 
grace  is  his.  Could  Aristophanes  in  any  scene  have  more 
girded  the  gods  ?  From  such  writings  the  Greek  poet  was 
considered  by  his  critics — J.  Leclere  and  Ant.  Muret — to 
have  been  an  atheist.  We  have  such  a  scene  in  Cymbeline 
delivered  with  more  ridicule ;  but,  in  the  above,  there  is 
invective  and  abuse.    What  such  language  and  such  con- 
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duct  was  towards  the  gods,  may  be  gathered  in  the  judg- 
ment  passed  upon  it  by  the  Emperor.  What  tells  against 
himself,  may  be  considered  as  telling.  equaUy  against  the 
gods,  against  whom  Titus  directed  his  missives.    Soturninus 

says — 

Why,  lords,  what  wronga  are  these  ?    Was  erer^seen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus :  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  legal  justice,  us^d  in  such  contempt  9 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  ml^tfiil  gods 
Howerer  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people^s  ears,  there  nought  hath  pass'd 
But  eren  with  law,  gainst  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  AndronicuS.  -  And  what  aa  if 
.  His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his  irits^ 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress : 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury  y 
This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war : 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome! 
What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere  t 
A  goodly  humionr,  is  it  not,  my  lordst 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feign'd  ecstacies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages  i 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
In  Satuminus'  health }  whom,  if  she  sleep, 
He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Out  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Jupiter,  in  Cymbeline,  rebuking  the  accusing  spirits,  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  situation  of  Satuminus,  and  this 
speech  put  into  his  mouth.  «• 

Satuminus  calls  things  by  their  right  names.  The  speeches 
and  *  libellinff*  of  the  Andronici  were  more  religious  than 
political — ana  ^Ubelling'  might  have  been  written  *  blas- 
phemous/ 

The  Clown  salutes  the  Emperor  in  the  name  of  God  and 
St  Stephen :  was  it  in  ridicule  of  that  martyr  and  the  fate 
which  awaited  the  poor  clown,  who  fancied  Jupiter,  the 
gibbet-maker,  had  postponed  hanging  for  a  week,  when,  for 
no  offence,  the  gallows  were  waiting  for  him  ? 
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Satuminus.    Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  presently. 

Clown.    How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

Tamora,    Gome,  sirrah,  yon  must  be  hang'd. 

Clo,  Hang'd !  by'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought  up  a  neck  to  a  £ur 
end. 

This  is  an  instance  of  Shakspere's  indifference  to  the  death 
of  inferior  persons,  which  Johnson  calls  *  innocent  medi- 
ocrity/ 

Aaron,  discovered  with  his  child  by  a  Goth,  is  brought  to 
Lucius.  Lucius  would  have  the  child  hanged  in  the  father's 
sight  '  to  vex  his  soul,'  and  afterwards  hang  the  Moor.  The 
Moor,  nothing  daunted  by  a  view  of  his  own  approaching 
death,  pleads  for  the  life  of  the  child,  and  promises  that 
Lucius  shall  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage,  but  adds — 

If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 

I'll  speak  no  more ;  but  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

This  is  something  like  lago's  end.  Lucius  was  not  im- 
proved by  experience,  when  he  would  victimise  the  inno- 
cent to  his  vengeance.  To  make  the  sequel  and  the  moral 
consistent  with  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Lucius 
would  perpetrate  this  tte&h  cruelty,  and  Aaron  memorial- 
ises his  sense  of  religion. 

Lucius.    Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  say  thy  child  shall  live. 
Aaron.    Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  will  I  begin. 
Luc.    Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no  God : 
That  granted,  how  can'st  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar.    What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not : 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience, 
With  twenty  Popish  tricks  and  ceremonies 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe. 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath ;  for  that  I  know 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  God, 
And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  God  he  swears, 
To  that  I'll  urge  him ; — ^therefore  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  God,  what  God  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence, 
To  save  my  boy,  nourish  and  bring  him  up, 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  ^ee. 

Luc.    Ev'n  l>y  my  God  I  will  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 
Here  b  an  open  profession  of  atheism.    Religion,  con- 
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science,  tricks,  and  ceremonies,  are  all  put  together,  and 
their  relation  to  all  religion  pointed  at  by  calling  them 
*  Popish.'  When  the  characters  were  pagans,  who  would 
have  done  this  but  Shakspere  ?  Is  not  the  irony  of  an  oath 
Shakspere's?  This  characterisation  of  tricks  and  baubles, 
and  calling  the  believer  in  them  an  idiot,  is  a  cast  of  the 
speech  of  Theseus,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Lucius 
asks  Aaron — 

Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 

Aaron.    Aj,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Tut,  I  haye  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed, 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc,    Bring  down  the  devil,  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.    If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire, 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Lue.    Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no  more. 

Killing  flies  is  a^^ain  made  a  comparison  with  his  own 
commission  of  cruelties,  as  it  was  with  the  tyranny  of  men 
by  Andronicus,  and  as  it  is  with  the  tyranny  of  the  gods 
towards  men  by  Gloster,  in  Lear.  Aaron  himself,  in  the 
utterance  of  avowed  blasphemy,  gives  us  the  meaning  of 
the  *  bitter  tongue'  of  Andronicus.  Shakspere  was  the  per- 
son who  ought  to  have  stopped  Aaron's  mouth  earlier,  and 
not  have  allowed  the  rest  to  ease  their  stomachs  with  their 
bitter  tongues. 

Tamora  as  Revenge,  and  her  two  sons  as  Rape  and 
Murder,  come  to  Titus. 

Titus.    Good  Lord,  how  like  the  Empress'  sons  they  are, 
And  you  the  Empress  I  but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable  and  mistaking  eyes. 

Lucius  ends  religiously  as  he  b^an,  ordering  the  funerals 
of  the  rest,  and  denying  burial  to  Tamora.  He  says  this 
will  be  a  want  of  pity,  like  her  want  of  pity.  Thus  the 
conclusion  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lucius  the  moral  to  the 
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play  which  he  had  aiacted — the  want  of  pity  and  the  power 
of  superstition.    Thete  is  a  ^judgment  h^'  which  falls 
alike  on  all  parties — ^the  heaviest  on  the  pious  Andro  nicus, 
and  the  lightest^  perhaps,  upon  the  atheist.  • 

Lucius  enters  triumphantly  into  Rome  a  second  time,  and 
with  a  son  of  Tamora,  hy  Aaron.  He  calls  the  Moor 
unhallowed  slave,  irrdigioiifi,  misbelieving.  Lucius  tells  the 
chUd  to  shed  some  tears  over  his  grandfather. 

Because  land  nature  doth  require  it  so ; 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 

Had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  nature  at  first,  there  had 
not  been  cause  for  so  many  tears.  He  then  passes  sentence 
on  the  Moor. 

Lucius,    Set  him  breast  deep  in  earth,  and  £unish  hkn ; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
For  tiie  offence  he  dies.    This  is  our  doom : 
Some  stay,  to  see  him  fasten'd  in  the  earth. 

Aaron,    O,  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury  dumb  ? 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  base  prayers, 
I  should  repent  the  eyils  I  have  done ; 
Ten  thousand,  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did. 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will ; 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  8<^ul. 

This  is  addressed  to  God.  Is  it  not  a  satire  on  religious 
phraseology  ?  Titus  serves  up  Tamora's  sons  in  a  pie  to  be 
eaten  by  ner,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  fable,  and  thus 
addresses  Satuminus : — 

My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this ; 

Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 

To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 

Because  she  was  enforc'd,  stain'd,  and  de'flour'd  ? 

Saturnmm,    It  was,  Andronious. 

Titus.    Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ? 

Sat.    Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her  shame. 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

TiU    A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual, 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant. 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. 
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Die,  die^  liayiiiia^.md  thy  slttime  with  ibee ; 
And  with  thy  siiatne  thy  father's  sorrow  die ! 

[HehiUiher. 
Sat,    What  hast  thon  done,  nnnatural  and  unkind  ? 

Ttf.    KiU'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me  blind. 
I  am  as  wofol  as  Virginias  was. 
And  have  a  thoTisand  times  more  e^se  tbtn  he: 
To  do  this  outrage ;  and  it  is  now  done. 

We  see  Shakspere  fulfilling  the  maliee  of  Aaron,  and 
pursuing,  by  wholesale  destruction,  the  work  of  retributive 
justice.  Lucius,  who  would  not  spare  the  son  of  Tamora,  is 
obliged  to  grant  life  to  the  seccmd  son  of  the  man  who  had 
punished  hun  so  severely  for  the  denial  of  it  to  the  first. 
As  in  the  speech  of  Macbeth,  there  is  a  responsibility  to 
man  taught ;  every  one  recommends  *  the  ingredients  of  the 
poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips  ;*  but  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility to  Deity  taught.  The  idea  of  hell  is  treated  witn  the 
greatest  contempt.  Cobbett  once  wrote — 'Does  not  every 
man  at  once  see  that  it  would  create  the  greatest  wickedness 
if  we  raised  the  cry  "  Holloa,  boys,  there  is  no  hell.''  *  Has 
not  Shakspere  raised  this  cry,  and  re-echoed  it  throughout 
this  play?  What  Posidonius  said  of  Epicurus,  may  be 
said  oi  Shakspere — ^  He  brought  in  the  gods  to  make 
merry  at  their  expense.' 

We  cannot  see  in  Eschylus  anything  so  impioiis  as  we 
have  pointed  out  in  this  drama.  Yet  he  was  condenmed  to 
be  stoned,  because  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  respect  to  the 
religion  of  his  country  in  his  tragedies.  He  was  only  par- 
doned because  he  had  lost  a  hand  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Euripides  was  also  considered  an  atheist  by  his 
contemporaries.  Aristophanes  introduces  a  shopman,  who 
says,  '  Since  Euripides  persuaded  men  by  his  impious  verses^ 
that  there  were  no  gods,  I  sell  no  more  crowns.*  Yet  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  find  impiety  in  Euripides 
equal  to  that  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  Plutarch 
attributes  to  Euripides  the  system  of  atheism,  which,  he 
says,  *he  caused  to  be  uttered  on  the  stage.  Not  daring 
to  give  his  own  opinion,  because  he  feared  the  Areopagus, 
he  insinuated  it  in  introducing  Sisyphus  upon  the  stage.' 
Plutarch  took  the  common-sense  view  of  the  subject,  that 
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the  autlior  sympathised  with  the  atheist  he  delineated.  It 
did  not  signify  what  the  character  was,  good  or  bad — ac- 
knowlei^ng  gods,  or  totally  denying  them ;  there  were  the 
ideas,  and  no  critic  thought  of  saying  they  belonged  to  the 
character^— to  Sisyphus  and  not  to  Euripides.  Certainly  it 
was  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  vulgar,  and  as  a  legal  defence; 
but  that  does  not  make  the  truth  of  things  less  clear  to 
moral,  reHgious,  and  philosophical  judges. 

The  sort  of  atheism  to  be  found  in  Titus  Andronicus,  and 
other  plays  of  Shakspere — the  doubts,  invective,  and  abuse 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  divinity,  in  the  century  in 
which  Shakspere  lived,  had  been  an  historical  fact.  One 
Haguet,  an  English  sectary  of  the  sixteenth  century,  made 
the  foUowmg  prayer  in  dying,  which  we  translate  from  the 
Latin : — ^  God  of  heaven,  most  powerful  Jehovah,  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  universe,  king  of  kings ;  eternal  god ! 
deliver  me  from  the  hands  of  my  enemies :  anything  less, 
I  will  climb  up  to  the  heavens,  and  drag  you  from  your 
throne,  I  will  tear  you  to  pieces  with  my  hands.^  This  man 
could  not  have  believed  in  God,  or  entertained  any  religion. 
Such  language  shows  essentially  the  same  want  of  reverence 
that  is  so  observable  in  the  reproaches  of  our  poet. 

A  book  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  bore  the  title 
^  Cymbalum  mundi,'  under  the  gube  of  stories  and  pagan 
divinities,  was  thought  not  to  treat  with  proper  respect  reli- 
gion and  divinity  in  general.  The  book  was  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  and  burnt.  The  following  were  the  reflections 
of  the  critics  upon  it,  which  apply  equally  well  to  Shak- 
spere. Voet  observes,  *It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  instil 
atheism  into  works  o^  pleasantry  and  full  ofJictUm,  and 
might  serve  himself  with  this  ruse,  in  order  that  if  he  was 
pursued,  he  might  escape  from  his  pursuers.'  Theoph. 
Spiyelius,  1663,  in  his  search  after  atheism,  says,  the  author 
of  the  *  Cymbalum  mundi,'  under  the  veil  of  mythology, 
appears  to  wish  to  reject  those  things  which  we  say  and 
believe  to  be  most  true  concerning  God.  Another,  Pasquier, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  letters :  *  The  Cymbalum  mundi 
is  a  Lucianism,  which  deserves  to  be  cast  into  the  fire,  with  its 
author,  if  he  was  living.'  Lucianism — how  exactly  does  the 
word  suit  the  same  sort  of  productions  in  Shakspere. 
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Rousseauy  in  his  Emile,  in  the  profession  of  faith  of  the 
Savoyard  vicar^  says,  ^  What  is  most  injurious  to  divinity  is 
not  ike  not  thinking  of  it^  but  the  thinking  badly  of  it.' 
This  was  nothing  new,  but  had  been  said  by  Plutarch  and 
Bacon  before  Rousseau.  The  one  may  be  passive  atheism, 
but  the  other  is  atheism  indulging  in  blasphemy. 

The  religious  consequences  of  such  a  play  as  Titus  An- 
dronicuSy  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  sucn  as  were  depicted 
by  the  critic  on  Moliere's  Festin  de  Pierre.  The  following 
scene  is  from  that  play ;  in  its  denial  of  Providence  through 
the  miseries  of  men  and  its  exaltation  of  humanity,  str&- 
in^y  resembles  Shakspere. 

Don  Juan  meets  a  poor  man  in  the  forest,  and  asks  him 
how  he  passes  his  life. 

Poor  Man.    To  pray  God  for  the  good  people  who  give  me  alms. 

Don  Juan.  Tou  pass  your  life  in  praying  to  God;  in  that  case 
yon  onght  to  be  very  much  at  your  ease. 

Poor  Man.    Alas !  sir ;  I  often  havn't  what  to  eat. 

Don  Juan  (with  irony).  That  cannot  be.  God  would  not  leave  to 
die  of  hunger  those  who  pray  to  him  morning  and  night:  come^ 
here's  a  louis !  but  I  give  it  you  for  the  love  of  humanity.' 

This  scene  was  suppressed  on  its  second  representation. 
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There  are  several  religious  expressions  in  the  Two  Gaitle- 
m«i  of  Verona,  introduced  in  the  service  of  love  or  on 
trivial  occasi<Mis.  Irreverence  is  rather  to  be  inferred  from 
such  passages.  Shakspere's  indecency  in  female  conversa- 
tion, goes  along  with  it.  We  may  say  with  Johns<Mi,  of 
these  and  other  extracts — '  When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  I  discover,  both  in  the  serious  and  ludicrous 
scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare.' 
Proteus  say& — 

Commend  thy  grieyance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

ValmHfie^    And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  mceess. 

Pro.    Upon  some  book  I  lore,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Pope  says,  the  second  scene  *  is  composed  of  the  lowest 
and  most  trifling  conceits/  Johnson  allows  that  it  'is  mean 
and  vulgar.'  Dr.  Henley  accuses  Shakspere,  in  his  wit 
upon  strayed  sheep,  of  having  derived  the  dialogue  from 
sacred  sources. 

Launce.  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son, 
and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  coort. 

This  witticism  of  Launce  on  the  prodigal  son,  the  reader 
will  hereafter  see,  is  a  favourite  one  with  Shakspere.  The 
humour,  also,  is  peculiarly  the  author's;  and  is  described 
by  himself  in  this  play  and  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

As  Speed  says  to  Launce,  on  one  occasion  ^he  mistakes 
him/  and  on  another,  'Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake 
the  word.'  Escalus  characterises  it  still  better,  when  he 
says  to  Angelo  of  Elbow,  *  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces?' 
Shakspere  will  make  these  mistakes  a  frequent  vehicle  of 
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profanation.  We  are  to  suppose  that  the  dog,  Crab,  was 
Lannce's  'proportion/ 

Launee,  Thou  shalt  never  get  Bach  a  secret  from  me,  but  by  a 
parable. 

Launce  having  nsed  a  parable,  and  shown  his  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  says  he  unravels  his  meaning  by  that  figure 
of  speecn. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  thongh  he  bnm  himself  in 
love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house,  so ;  if  not,  thou  art 
an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.    Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to 
the  ale-house  with  a  Christian.    Wilt  th6u  goi 

Speed.    At  thy  service. 

Having  put  the  Gospel  under  contribution,  does  not  Shak- 
spere  draw  from  the  epistle  of  Paul  for  these  two  iUustra- 
tiQns  he  gives  to  Launce,  of  burning  in  love  and  Christian 
charity?  No  doubt  the  cqmmon  people  speak  erf  a  Chris- 
tian as  a  human  creature.  But  Shakspere  knew  better,  and 
employs  here  the  name  and  nature  of  a  Christian  to  no  good 
purpose,  and  will  often  do  it  to  produce  ridicule*  Launce, 
m  love,  says  of  the  object  of  his  affection — 

She  hath  more  qualities  .than  a  water'^ipanielr-which  is  much  in  a 
bare  Christian. 

Proteus  and  Valentine  hold  a  notable  dialogue. 

Proteus.    Valentine-r- — 

VaktUme.    No. 

Pro.    Who  then  ?  his  spirit  ? 

Vol.    Neither. 

Pro.    What  then? 

Vol.    Nothing. 

XoMti*    Can  nothing  speak  ?  .  Master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.    Whom  woahl'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.    Nothing. 

Pro.    Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.    Why,  sir,  I'U  strike  nothing.    I  pray  you 


We  should  not  have  given  the  above  extract,  had  it  not 
appeared  to  iis  from  its  frequent  repetition,  and  more  serious 
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application  in  other  places  to  denote  the  materialism  of 
Shakspere.  Besides^  we  think  it  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
scene  with  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet. 

VcUentine.    And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  oar  discourse  to  make  jour  grace  to  smile. 
"What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  t 

Duke.    I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him :  he  blushes. 

VcU.    I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke,    What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 

In  subsequent  plays  the  reader  will  find  frequent  recur- 
rence to  the  word  '  grace/  as  a  subject  of  witticism. 

There  cannot  be  well  a  worse  chwucter  than  Proteus,  who 
betrays  Valentine  in  order  to  make  love  to  Silvia,  his  friend's 
betrothed;  rejects  his  own  Julia,  and  finding  only  hatred 
fix)m  Silvia,  would  force  h6r  to  his  will  in  the  presence  of 
Valentine.  In  his  soliloquy  on  motives,  Proteus  gives  the 
necessitarian  plea  as  sufficient  excuse  to  leave  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  vice.  When  discovered  by 
Valentine,  he  says— 

Proteus.    My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me. 
Forgive  me,  Valentine;  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender't  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

VcUentine,    Then  I  am  paid  : 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfy'd. 
Is  nor  of  heav'n,  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleas'd ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 
And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee. 

Proteus  had  joined  himself  to  outlaws,  who  were  bandits. 
According  to  their  own  account,  they  had  been  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  such  like  '  petty  offences.* 
Valentine,  reconciled  to  the  Duke,  obtains  their  pardon,  as 
men  *  endued  with  worthy  qualities;  and  forgiven,  fit  for 
great  employmente.' 

Mr.  Knight,  on  this  occasion,  cannot  let  pass  unobserved 
the  charge  against  Shakspere  of  giving  encouragement  to 
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eyil  doers.  He  giyes  the  pther  instances,  of  which  the 
moral  of  this  play  is  but  one,  and  defends  Shakspere  by 
remarks,  with  the  tenor  of  which  we  can  readily  coincide  as 
respects  the  universal  love  with  which  our  poet  regarded 
his  fellows,  and  his  charity  and  pity  towards  their  offences. 
But  it  is  observable,  that  whilst  Shakspere's  sympathies 
seem  to  go  alon^  with  characters  movea  by  violent  feel- 
ings, either  of  virtue  or  vice,  he  shows  an  unaccountable 
antipathy  to  persons  of  more  even  temperament,  which  seems 
to  us  to  determine  the  tendency  of  his  own  inclinations. 
Thus  there  was  nothing  positively  to  abhor  in  the  character 
of  Thurio;  there  was  comparatively  no  moral  wnHig  in  him, 
if  there  was  no  virtue.thown;  he  was  as  most  men  are  in  the 
same  rituations-yet  tke  only  seyerity  of  judgment  k  shown 
to  him. 

Not  only  are  the  sentiments  of  the  play  made  expressive 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  between  man  and  man,  point- 
ing to  what  ought  to  be  in  heaven  as  well  as  earth,  but  in 
the  sequel  it  is  managed  that  the  highest  judge  should  par- 
don aU  offenders  alike,  and  to  all  sinners  there  should  be  one 
mutual  happiness,  . 

It  is  the  moral  of  tins  play  which  marks  it  as  Shak- 
spere's. He  assigns  foi^veness  of  all  injuries  done  to  man, 
and  of  all  sins  against  heaven.  On  repentance  there  ai'e  no 
puniidiments,  only  rewards ;  and  friendship  is  all  self-isacrifice 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  charity. 
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PERICLES. 


Thb  hypothesis  that  Pericles  was  derived  from  a  poem  by 
Gower,  and  an  old  court  play,  and  patched  up  by  Shak- 
spere,  may  account  for  some  incongruitiss  in  it.  The  poli- 
tics, the  obscenity  and  profanity,  seem  to  have  come  from 
the  hand  of  Shakspere.  There  is  as  strong  political  satire  in 
Pericles  as  in  any  of  Shakspere's  plays,  which  is  an  answer  to 
Johnson's  dictum — ^that  Shakspere  could  not  supply  *  faction 
with  invective.'  But  it  will  be  easy  to  particularise  other 
sentiments  which  are  common  to  all  nis  plays. 

In  the  following  sentiments  of  Pericles,  there  is  a  touch 
of  Shakspere's  universal  charity,  as  practically  inefficient 
towards  man,  as  it  is  indignant  towards  the  gods. 

• 

The  blind  mole  casts 
Copp'd  hills  towards  heayen,  to  tell,  the  earth  is  throng'd 
Bj  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods  :  in  vice,  their  law  's  their  will ; 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  saj,  Joye  doth  ill  / 

The  circumstance  here  complained  of  being  in  the  nature  of 
things,  seems  to  imply  that  the  author  did  think  the  world  in 
a  desperate  and  unredeemable  condition.  If  he  condemned 
the  system,  because  of  the  existence  of  evil,  he  must  have 
condemned  the  disposer  of  events,  or  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  one.  It  involves  the  dilemma  of  Epicurus — *  He 
either  desires  to  remove  evil  but  cannot,  or  he  can  but  will 
not'  Marina  is  ^ven  a  delicate  sensibility ;  not  only  averse 
to  do  any  wrong  to  the  animal  creation,  but  weeping  over  the 
wrongs  she  commits  from  inevitable  necessity.  As  with 
Miranda,  in  the  Tempest,  this  sentiment  is  made  to  reflect  on 
the  heavenly  powers,  who  do  not  exert  their  puissance  to  pre- 
vent this  misery.  Pericles  is  represented  as  a  good  cha- 
racter. The  misanthrope,  Jaques,  against  whom  something 
may  be  said,  turns  the  same  sentiment  much  to  the  same 
account  as  the  Prince  of  Tyre.     Shakspere  is  said  to  em- 
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brace  a  physiological  error  in  the  well-known  pasBage^ 
that  a  worm  suffers  as  much  as  a  giant.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  is  not  correct;  but  there  seems  to  be  the  same  inten- 
tion to  represent^  or  misrepresent^  if  ,he  were  better  informed, 
the  state  of  torment  and  mutual  destruction  arising  from  the 
system  of  things.  That  these  sentiments  have  a  philosophi- 
cal rather  than  a  moral  intention,  we  argue  from  the  ract, 
that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice.  We  cannot  leave 
reptiles,  vermin,  or  beasts,  in  possession  of  the  soil,  though 
Pericles  says  it  is  oppression  to  remove  them,  and  his 
daughter  cries  at  it,  and  Jaques  says  they  have  as  much  right 
to  it  as  we  have ;  and  Andronicas  affirms  even  flies  to  have 
mental  feelings  similar  to  our  own.  It  will  be  observed  from 
these  and,  other  instances,  that  Shakspere  would  elevate  the 
beast-scale,  or  reduce  us  to  a  levd  with  the  animal.  The 
analogy  in  the  lines  quoted,  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  run 
thus — ^we  do  to  the  rest  of  the  creation  as  the  gods  do  to  us 
— ^the  animals  have  no  redress  against  us;  we  have  none 
against  the  gods.  This  is  all  the  consolation  Shakspere  can 
give  us. 

As  a  farmer,  Shakspere  must  have  made  war  against 
moles  and  worms ;  his  works  even  show  an  appreciation  of 
field  sports.  We  think,  therefore,  that  he  meant  no  more 
than  the  philosophy  of  the  sentiment  indicated.  In  the 
above  extract,  there  is  a  satire  on  our  vain  appeals  to  heaven, 
and  likening  human  oppressors  to  the  gods ;  and  also  a  poli- 
tical satire  in  the  two  last  Unes.  The  manner,  as  well  as  the 
matter,  is  irreverent. 

On  Pericles  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  Helicanus, 
he  gives  Shakspere's  usual  remark  on  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion to  oaths,  in  the  intercourse  between  men : — 

TU  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ath  thine  oath  ; 
Who  shnns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both. 

He  does  not  leave  oaths  here,  but  goes  into  a  laboured  exem- 
plification of  them,  and  would  show  how  the  good  and  bad 
act  irrespectively  of  them.  The  former  fulfil  their  duty,  and 
the  latter  their  crimes,  in  spite  of  them.  If  any  guarantee, 
they  are  made  a  guarantee  of  wickedness. 

The  prince  departs  on  his  travels,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
bis  ship,  relieves  Tharsus  fi'om  famine.    The  governor,  in 
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Qonversation  with  his  wifey  had  ascribed  this  famine  to 
heaven;  but  represented  as  a  pair  of  hypocritical  villains, 
they,  with  their  court,  fall  on  their  knees  before  iPericles, 
and  offer  religion  to  him. 

AU.    The  gods  of  Greece  protect  jcnL  t 
And  well  pray  for  you. 

Pericles,    RiBe,  I  pray  yoUj  rise  I 
We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  lore^ 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Pericles  leaves  his  daughter,  Marina,  to  their  care;  Cleon 
calls  down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  himself  and  his,  if 
he  neglects  the  chaj^. 

Perietes,    I  believe  yon  ; 
Your  honour  and  your  goddness  teach  me  credit. 
Without  your  vows. 

Pericles  is  no  sooner  gone,  than  Dionyza  commits  Marina 
to  Leonine  to  be  killed.  She  is  particular  in  recalling  to  the 
murderer  remembrance  of  hi^  oath  to  do  it. 

Leonine.    Ill  do't;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 
Dionyza*    The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her. 

An  impious  remark  which  Richard  the  Third  repeats.  The 
murderer  is  religious.  He  addresses  Marina,  whom  he  is 
dbout  to  murder. 

Leonine*    Gome,  say  your  prayers  speedily 

Marina,    What  mean  you  ? 

Leon,    If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  pray ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar,    Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon,    To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar,    Why  would  eke  have  me  kilVd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kiU'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  wiU, 
But  I  wept  for  it. 

Marina  does  not  accept  the  offer  of  ^  space  for  prayer,' 
but,  as  Leonine  says,  wants  '  to  reason  of  the  deed.'    She  is 
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giyen  no  idea  of  a  present  X3od  of  help,  to  whom  Ae  mi^t 
turn,  or  a  future  state,  where  her  mnocence  would  meet  with 
reward,  and  those  guilty  of  her  death  would  be  punished. 
The  conyersation  of  certain  characters  in  the  brothel  of 
Milylene  cannot  be  repeated,  but  the  wit  is  often  directed 
against  religion.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  frequenters  of 
the  place,  that  Marina  would  reason  them  into  virtue*  Such 
wanton  jests  are  passed  as  nmke  it  difficult  not  to  laugh  ajt 
the  pictures  of  piety  which  the  wicked  there  draw  of  the 
converted. 

Mention  is  oflen  made  of  the  eods.  The  evil  that  comes 
is  of  their  sending,  and  they  are  manked  for  eood ;  but  they 
are  as  often  reproached  for  the  part  they  play  m  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  and  sometimes  neglected,  by  their  power 
being  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Gower,  who  acts  as  chorus, 
rel^rs  events  to  'necessity'  and  'fortune.'  The  following 
are  spedmens  of  the  i^osophy  and  materialism,  the  mety 
and  impiety,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tyrian  prince*  Peri- 
cles appears  wet  by  the  sea-side  of  Pentapolis* 

Pericles.    Y  et  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of  heaven  t 
Wind,  rain,  and  thnnder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you ; 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks,— 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watVy  grave, 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  hell  crave. 

Reflecting  on  the  changes  of  adversity  and  prosperity  in  his 
own  person,  he  says, — 

Whereby  I  see  that  Time 's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  tiieir  grave, 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Married  to  a  daughter  of  King  Simonides,  he  loses  her  at 
sea.    He  addresses  the  waves  mm.  the  ahip, — 

Thou  Ood  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges. 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  eall'd  them  from  the  deep ! 
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Immediately  after  thk,  he  says: — 

O  yoa  gods ! 
Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts. 
And  BUfttch  them  straight  away  ?    We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yourselyes. 

No  blasphemy  can  well  exceed  this  in  giving  superiority 
to  man  over  God.  In  the  speech  on  moles^  men^  and  gods^ 
they  were  compared  together.  Here  men  are  made  superior 
to  gods  in  charity.  The  animus  seems  to  be  the  same  here 
as  fliere,  and  could  never  have  been  written  by  a  believer. 

Pericles.    We  cannot  but  obey 
The  powers  above  us.    Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis. 

On  finding  his  daughter  alive,  he  exclaims : — 

O,  I  am  mock'd, 
And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
'To  make  the  world  laugh  at  me. 


O  Helicanns,  strike  me,  honour'd  sir ; 

Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 

Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 

O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 

And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.    0  come  hither, 

Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget : 

Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 

And  found  at  sea  again !    O  Helicanus, 

Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 

As  thunder  threatens  us.    This  is  MaiHna. 

What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that. 

For  trul^  can  never  be  confirmed  enough, 

Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

On  the  restoration  of  his  wife,  he  adds : — 

This,  this :  no  more,  you  gods  1  your  present  kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport:  you  shall  do  well, 
That  on  tiie  touching  of  her  Ups  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  l^  seen.    O  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 
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In  the  second  of  these  last  quotations  id  the  sentiment 
so  common  to  Shakspere's  characters,  that  the  misfortunes  of 
men  are  the  sport  of  the  gods.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whence  a  religious  man  could  have  deriyed  such  an  idea,  or 
what  man  womd  utter  it  not  intending  disrespect  The  idea 
seems  renewed  in  the  other  speeches,  when  under  the  appre- 
hension of  prosperity.  Pericles  begs  for  suffering  in  order 
to  anticipate  ill,  that  the  ^ood  may  not  become  another  loss. 
There  was  a  belief  of  antiquit}',  that  something  of  a  balance 
was  struck  between  prosperity  and  adrersity ;  nence  we  find 
CroDsus,  in  Herodotus,  fearing  the  latter  from  the  excess  of 
the  former.  But  tha^  was  more  than  this  opinion  in  the 
instance  of  Pericles.  The  plain  statement  is,  that  men  are 
the  sport  of  the  gods,  alternated  with  cood  and  evil  circum- 
stances. This  sentiment,  and  some  omers,  which  might  be 
held  as  only  characteristic  of  profane  times,  Shakspere  has 
giyeii  a  turn  peculiar  to  hims^,  or  made  them  his  own  by 
repetition. 

There  is  a  physician  who  restores  Thaisa  to  life—a  natural 
philosopher.  He  speaks  of  virtue  and  science,  of  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  death,  to  the  following  effect:-^ 

CeriioMm.    I  held  it  erer, 
Virtue  and  canning  were  endowments  greater 
Thiui  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend  \ 
Bat  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.    'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Haye  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  hare 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  my  ud,  the  best  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetiyes,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  giye  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be. thirsty  afber  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags, 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

There  are  here,  we  think,  allusions  to  other  sulyects  of 
reli^on,  which  have  not  their  warrant  in  the  play.  But  this 
is  more  evident  in  this  speech  of  Helicanus. 
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Belicanui.    No,  do,  my  EfMsases;  knoiv  tins  o£  m&— 
Antiochus  from  incest  liy'd  not  free ; 
For  vhich,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  ^thhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store^ 
Doe  to  this  heinons  capital  offence; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glMry, 
When  he  was  seated,  aini  his  daughter  with  lum^ 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  valn^ 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivelled  np 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk. 
That  all  those  eyes  adored  them,  ere  their  fftll. 
Secern  now  their  hand  Bhoi»ld  give  tbem  burial. 

Eteames*    Tynm  very  strange. 

Hd,    And  yet  but  Just  *,  for  Khoogli 
This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  so  gwukl 
Tq  bar  heaven's  diaft,  hvA  sin  had  his  reward. 

JEma.    TlsvQvyfine. 

Hdd  not  Slittlspere  in  mind  the  end  of  Hesod^  Mid  was 
there  not  irony  in  the  observations  upon  it?  The  end  of 
AntiooluB  is  represailed  as  a  saperaattircd  jadgment  of 
heaven,  and  the  ^^tis  Terr  fine'  or  Escanes,  treats  it  as  a 
'trick  of  the  imagination/  or  inventioRy  throuffh  which  he 
saw — ^  more  strange  thim  true/  Antiochus  and  nis  daughter 
may  be  dead,  but  not  in  the  way  related,  tibinks  Esomes. 
Gower  enters,  saying, — ' 

In  Antioch,  and  his  daughter,  you  byre  beard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward : 
In  Pericles«his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assaird  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 
Virtue  preserv'd  from  fell  destruction's  blast. 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joj  at  last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyidty : 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appear^ 
The  worth  thit  learned  charity  aye  wears* 
For  wicked  Gleon  and  his  wife,  when  fiune 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honour'd  name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  dt^  turn; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  buiD. 
The  gods  for  murder  seem  so  content 
To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So,  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you.    Here  ow  play  bits  ending* 
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Pericles  is  a  sort  of  Job.  From  Shakspere  probably  fol- 
lowing his  original^  and  the  moral  being  pointed  out  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  old  play^  there  is  more  of  what 
would  suit  the  religious  requirements  of  a  Johnson  in  mak- 
ing virtue  in  the  end  rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  than  in 
any  other  play  of  Shakspere.  The  poet,  when  left  to  him- 
self followed  his  own  view  of  things. 
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In  '  purifying '  Shakespere,  many  editors  and  commenta- 
tors would  leave  out  this  play  as  not  from  his  pen.  One  of 
the  reasons  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  which  would  not 
allow  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans  to  be  a  work  of  Voltaire.  We 
have  not  read  the  epic  of  the  French  poet,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  Voltaire  made  it  the  vehicle  of  satire  upon  re- 
ligion^  and  of  indecency  in  the  supposition  of  La  Pucelle's 
want  of  chastity.  This  attack  upon  her  character^  Shak- 
spere  in  adopting^  seems  not  to  have  borrowed  from  English 
historians— rivafry  of  nations  and  of  faith  might  have  af- 
forded him  the  irreligious  insinuations,  but  it  appears  to  us 
from  this  coincidence  in  Voltaire,  that  a  similari^  of  mind 
and  purpose  dictated  what  they  both  have  said.  In  the  ac- 
count Hume  gives  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  though  suited  to 
the  humanity  of  his  age,  the  infidel  may  be  detected. 

The  English  duchess  Joan  seems  to  be  handled  with  no  more 
mercy  than  the  French  Joan :  religion,  inspiration,  miracles, 
and  providence  seem  to  be  objects  of  ridicule  in  the  three  plays 
(Parts  I.,  II.,  III.)  of  Henry  VI.,  which  therefore  pre- 
sumptively prove  them  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen.  Religion  in  the  virtuous  and  believing  Henry  VI.,  is 
made  as  odious  and  contemptible  as  in  the  infidel  and 
wicked  Beaufort. 

If  these  be  the  earliest  plays  of  Shakspere,  we  think  there 
may  be  traced  in  them  the  rough  and  coarse  outlines  of 
character,  which  became  more  complete  and  more  finished 
in  succeeding  scenes.  The  details  of  subjects  introduced  with 
little  art,  delivered  more  in  the  way  of  narration,  become 
more  incidental  in  other  plays — ^interspersed  with  more  phi- 
losophy, and  decorated  with  more  poetry. 

Henry  VI.  is  a  purely  religious  character,  and  remains 
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religious  to  the  end.  Richard  II.  is  religious  in  prosperity, 
but  shaken  by  adversity,  he  confesses  his  want  of  faith. 
Henry  IV.  is  a  sincere  hypocrite,  and  Richard  III.  a  real 
one.  This  is  the  order  in  which  Shakspere  produces  these 
personages.  Henry  YI.  characteristically  introduced  as 
Bolingbroke  in  Richard  II.,  is  sustained  in  the  same  lan- 
guage and  spirit  to  the  last,  when  he  gives  his  name  and 
period  to  the  play.  Most  of  Shakspere's  religious  charac- 
ters are  sceptics  and  philosophers  by  fits  and  starts.  Shak- 
spere therefore  seems,  undisguisedly  enough,  to  have  at- 
tacked religion  in  his  earliest  plays,  and  in  later  ones  to 
have  done  it  with  more  design  and  more  art. 

The  opening  dialogue  of  this  play  is  on  the  death  of 
Henry  Y.  Bedford  commences  with  a  speech  compounded 
ofdiTinity  and  astrology. 

Hang  be.  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night  I 
Comets  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  yonr  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky ; 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
That  have  consented  nnto  Henry's  death ! 

When  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  speaks,  he  utters  striking 
impiety.  In  the  laneuage  of  the  Bible,  he  likens  the  king 
to  a  God,  and  more  man  a  Ood  on  account  of  his  victories, 
and  profeme  are  the  replies  of  Gloucester  on  church,  religion, 
and  prayer. 

Win.    He  was  a  king  blessed  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  Judgment-day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hostjB  he  fought: 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

Olo.    The  church!   where  is  it?     Had  not  churchmen 
prayed, 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,*  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win.    Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  protector ; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

Olo.    Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 
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The  astrologic  diyine^  Bedford^  addresses  a  sort  of  collect 
to  the  ghost  of  Henry  Y.,  the  end  introducing  the  star  of 
Pericles : — 

Henry  the  Fifth  I  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  reahn,  keep  it  from  ciyil  broils  ? 
Combat  vith  adverse  planets  in  the  heayens  I 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  sonl  will  make, 
Than  Julias  C»sar,  or  bright — -— 

The  whole  of  the  conversation  shows  the  accustomed  irre- 
ligion  of  Shakspere^  in  transferring  pro&ne  antiquity  from 
Pericles  to  Henry  YI.  This  burlesque  cannot  in  excuse  be 
said  to  be  characteristio  of  the  times.  The  above  proves^ 
that  under  all  times  and  all  circumstances^  whatever  were 
the  exoteric  appearances^  Shakspere  wrote  in  accordance 
with  the  esoteric  sentiment  of  his  own  mind^  and  left  a  pal- 
pable sign  of  his  own  opinions. 

From  a  variety  of  passages  may  be  inferred  Shak^re's 
unsatisfactory  views  of  prayer  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  man  and  his  Maker.  In  this  play,  Henry  YI. 
is  represented  as  ftill  of  prayer,  sincerely  semng  the  help  of 
Providfflice,  but  without  success — and  diere  are  several  other 
characters  and  situations  where  prayer  is  not  &vourably  in- 
troduced. 

Strange  enou^,  with  a  most  Christian  pecmle,  who  were 
to  place  their  belief  in  Joan  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven, 
Charles  begins  by  appealing  to  Mo/rs.  Joan  is  announced 
and  declares  herself  in  terms  received  from  most  histories-^ 
the  usual  incidents  of  supematuralism  have  happened  to  her. 
But  the  one  of  being  transformed  from  a  plain  into  a  very 
beautiful  person  does  not  seem  so  common^  but  analogous  to 
a  particular  miracle  in  the  New  Testament.  Other  proofi 
and  declarations  seem  taken  from  types  which  ought  not  to 
be  re-produced.  The  trial  by  combat  seems  an  exception, 
which,  though  rever^ioed  in  those  times,  is  not  liow,  and  is 
introduced  ror  others  to  laugh  at  it  and  religion.  Charles 
and  Pucelle  fight — 

Charles^    Stay^  stay  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  AmaEon, 
And  tghtest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 
PueeUC'    Christ's  mother  helps  me^  else  I  were  too  weak. 
Char.    Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must  help  me. 
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To  increase  the  ridieitle^  Ch&iles  mimediately  makeB  love  to 
Ae  Pucelle,  and  the  courtiers  join  in  profiuie  and  indecent 
conunents  not  to  be  repeated. 

Charles*    Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 
Thou  wiUi  an  eagle  art  inspired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine> 
Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Y enns,  fall'n  down  on  the  earthy 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough? 

Almnpn,    Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 

Reignier.  Woman,  do  what  thou  can'st  to  save  our  honours 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

CAar.    Presently  well  try : — Gome,  let's  away  about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false. 

This  curious  admixture  of  false  religion  and  legendary  faith, 
Mahommedan,  Christian,  and  Pagan,  has  employed  the  com- 
mentators. Charles,  who  is  thus  anxious  to  worship  the 
Pucelle  as  the  goddess  of  love,  flippantly  ends  by  staking 
his  belief  in  religion  on  her  credit. 

The  scene  changes  to  London,  where  religion  is  again  the 
theme*  The  wardens  of  the  Tower  refuse  to  let  Gloucester 
in. 

1  Servant    Answer  you  so  the  lord  protector,  villains  f 
1  Warden.    [Within,']  The  Lord  protect  him ! 

The  lord  protector  himself  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  speak 
still  less  reverentially.  Gloucester  accuses  Beaufort  of  mur- 
dering Henry,  of  granting  indulgences  to  prostitutes,  and 
threatens  violence :  to  which  the  cardinal  replies — 

Nay,  stand  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  afoot; 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

After  some  derision  of  the  Pope,  Gloucester  says  that  the 
cardinal  cares  for  neither  God  nor  king.  Winchester  re- 
plies that  Gloucester  seeks  to  overthrow  religion,  and  that  he 
(the  cardinal)  will  have  his  *  Jiearfs-blood^ — on  which  the 
mayor  observeis, — 

I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away : — 
This  cardinal  is  more  hiftughty  than  the  devil. 
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This  fierce  and  brutal  spirit  allowed  to  characterise  Win- 
chester, is  a  manifest  disparagement  of  his  sacred  character. 

In  the  4th  scene  of  this  Act,  when  Salisbury  is  shot,  he 
dies  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  the  Service, — 

O  Lord,  baye  mercy  on  us,  wretcbed  sinners ! 

Talbot  observes, — 

One  of  tby  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off! — 

and  draws,  in  the  name  of  seriousness,  a  most  comic  picture, 
and  consoles  him  thus : — 

Yet  liy'st  thou  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth  fail, 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world.— 
Heayen  be  thou  gracious  to  none  aliye. 
If  Salisbury  want  mercy  at  thy  hands  I 

The  effect  of  this,  though  imder  awful  circumstances,  is  irre^ 
sistibly  ludicrous. 

Talbot's  religion  occurs  frequently :  he  is  a  pious  character : 
his  appeals  to  the  Deity  are  bold,  reproachful,  martial, 
revengeful — his  Christianity,  except  in  name,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Paganism  of  Titus  Andronicus,  and 
Pericles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  the  mythological  nonsense 
Charles  addresses  to  La  Pucelle  on  the  taking  of  Orleans, 
whilst  he  speaks  of  her  as  a  prophetess  and  divinity,  and 
makes  her  the  saint  of  France  in  place  of  St.  Denis.  Charles 
was  not  a  very  worthy  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  as  willing  to 
change  his  God  and  his  saint  on  success,  as  he  was  ready  to 
disbeueve  religion  in  case  of  failure.  But  we  suppose  this  is 
French  levity ;  it  certainly  is  no  higher  lesson. 

In  London  (Act  II.,  Scene  2.),  we  have  Mortimer  only 
brought  in  to  give  us  an  example  of  dying,  in  what  will  be 
found  to  be  the  usual  Shaksperian  style.  In  a  parting  ad- 
dress to  his  keepers,  and  in  a  dialogue  with  his  nephew,  he 
speaks  in  the  usual  material  terms  of  death ;  though  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  all  his  life  and  treats  of  many  points  of  it,  he 
has  no  mention  of  God  for  the  past  or  present,  or  of  a  future 
state,  though  he  is  particular  about  his  funeral.  He  has 
never  felt  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  no  hope  beams 
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over  the  melancholy  scene.  The  uncle  has  no  spiritual 
advice  to  give  the  nephew,  the  Plantagenet,  whom  he  makes 
his  heir  to  civil  wars  and  the  same  troubled  life — the  nephew 
holds  out  no  prospect  to  his  uncle  of  a  better  life  her^tfier. 
The  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  religion  b  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  release  from  his  imprisonment  by 
death,  which  Mortimer  mentions,  and  the  lump  of  clay. he 
calls  himself,  suggest  to  a  Christian  the  departure  oi  the 
soul  from  an  abode  made  of  such  matter  here,  to  its  entire 
Uberly  in  heaven. 

Gloucester  and  Winchester  have  an  altercation  similar  to 
the  preceding :  at  last,  in  answer  to  Gloucester's  insinuations, 
the  bishop  calls  him  *  irreverend,'  which  shews  at  least  the 
term  which  Shakspere  thought  appropriate  to  his  conduct. 
Gloucester  said  the  bishop  was  not  what  he  professed  to  be, 
asd  the  king  says  he  has  heard  him  preacn  what  he  does 
not  see  him  practise,  which  is  a  remark  Shakspere  often 
makes  of  the  sacred  profession.  Nor  does  he  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  usual  contempt  of  oaths. 

On  the  reconciliation  produced  by  the  king's  remarks, 
Gloucester  proffers  a  truce  in  these  words — 

So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

Winchester,    So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not  I 

Thus  our  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  priest  an  open 
mockery  of  a  solemn  oath. 

Shakspere  gives  these  bloody  warriors  the  language  of 
religion:  English  and  French  alike  claim  Providence  in 
their  favour,  and  assume  death  in  the  battle-field  to  be  the 
best  passport  to  heaven.  Bedford  dies  on  the  occasion  of 
retaking  Rouen,  with  a  speech  in  his  mouth,  as  if  taken  from 
the  song  by  which  Simeon  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the 
Messiah. 

Bedford,    Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven  please ; 
For  I  haye  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffs, 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

Let  the  reader,  who  may  suspect  this  of  being  a  strained 
analogy,  ^  season  his  admiration  but  awhile,'  until  we  can 
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introduce  to  his  notice  other  parodies  upon  Holy  Writ,  of 
which  our  author  has  been  convicted)  and  the  analogy  in 
question  will  cease  to  seem  unlikely. 
Alen^on  says  to  La  Pucelle — 

We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place, 
And  have  thee  reyerenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  Tirgin,  for  our  good. 

Yet  this  '  blessed  saint'  is  made  to  mention  ^forttme*  as 
giving  her  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Burgundy. 

Ti^>ot  says  to  his  son  before  the  engagement  in  which 
they  both  die- 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

Himself  woimded  mortally  and  his  son  borne  dead  before 
him,  he  says — 

Thon  antic  death,  which  langh'st  ns  here  to  sconi. 

Anon,  from  Ihy  insulting  tyranny. 

Ck>upled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky^ 

In  thy  despite,  shall  'scape  mortality. — 

We  might  leave  to  the  admirers  of  this  reverence  for 
religion,  me  credit  of  this  doggrel  piety,  but  Knight  has 
a  theory,  that  except  at  the  end  of  sceniss,  lines  in  rhyme  are 
not  Shakspere's,  and  Johnson  says — ^  All  this  about  young 
Talbot  does  not  belong  to  the  play.'  Besides,  a  general  re- 
mark that  in  these  rhymes  Shakspere  renomiced  his  reason^ 
sacrificed  sense  to  sound.  We  Imow  the  sentiment  a  mor6 
Christian  writer  would  impart  on  the  occasion  of  death. 
Those  who  were  twaiii  in  this  life  are  given  the  common 
expectation  of  Christians,  of  meeting  in  another  w(^ld,  which 
we  have  frequently  to  remark  never  enters  the  imagi- 
nation of  Shakspere,  who  by  a  more  brilliant  instance  than 
the  preceding,  could  have  lent  the  charms  of  eloquence  and 
the  graces  of  feeling  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  instead  of 
being  the  stern  and  sombre  advocate  of  the  materialism  of 
the  grave. 

Shakspere  is  probably  true  to  historical  as  well  as  national 
characteristics,  when  he  paints  the  English  as  more  pious 
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than  tlie  French,  but  it  cannot  be  true  to  character,  making 
so  many  of  both  nations  treat  religion  with  levity. 

Pucelle  is  introduced  praying,  not  to  Jesus,  the  Virgin,  or  her 
patron  saint,  but  to  fiends:  ofrering  to  sell  first  her  body  then 
her  soul  to  them.  Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  the 
style  in  which  Shakspere  treats  all  the  host  of  super- 
naturals  so  much  employed  in  his  plays. 

York.    Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemn'd  to  bnm. 

Shepherd.    Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thj  father's  heart  outright ! 
Have  I  sought  every  country  for  and  near. 
And  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless,  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter,  I  will  die  with  thee. 

Pucelle.    Decrepit  miser !  base  ignoble  wretch 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood. 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  fnend  of  mine. 

Shep.    Out,  out ! — my  Lords,  an  please  you,  'tis  not  so ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows ; 
Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  testify, 
She  was  the  first-fruit  of  my  bachlorship. 

Warwick.    Graceless,  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been. 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.    Fie,  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle. 
God  knows  thou  art  a  oollop  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 
Deny  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc.    Peasant,  avaunt !  you  have  suborned  this  man. 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'Tis  true,  I  ga^e  a  noble  to  the  priest. 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?    Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  !  I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast. 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake : 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  rav'nous  wolf  had  eaten  thee. 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 
O,  bum  her,  bum  her ;  hanging  is  too  good. 

York.    Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  liv'd  too  long, 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.    First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condemned : 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
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yirtaoas,  and  lio^y ;  chosen  from  abore. 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace^ 
T.o  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  jon, — that  are  poUnted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Ck>rrupt  9nd  tainted  with  a  thousand  yices^ — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived !    Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  efius'd, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Torh.    Ay,  ay ;  away  with  h^  to  execution. 

War,    And  hark  ye,  sirs;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  faggots,  let  there  be  enough  : 
Place  barrels  of  pitdi  upon  the  fatal  stoke. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc,    Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? 
Then  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death, 

York,    Now  heaven  forefend !  the  holy  maid  with  child  ? 

War,    The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought : 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York,    She  and  the  dauphin  have  been  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War,    Well,  go  to ;  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 
Especially  sin^e  Charles  nuist  father  it. 

Puc,    Yon  are  deceiv'd ;  my  child  is  none  of  his  ; 
It  was  Alen^on  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 

York,    Alen<;on  !  that  notorious  Hachiavel ! 
It  dies^  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.    O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you ; 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  not  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Napies,  that  prevail^. 

War,    A  married  man  !  that's  most  intolerable. 

York,    Why,  here's  a  girl !  I  think,  she  knows  not  well. 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

War,    It's  sign,  she  has  been  Uberajl  and  free. 
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Torh.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pare  1 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  Uiy  brat,  and  thee  : 
Use  no  entr^ty,  for  it  is  in  Tain. 

Many  commentators  have  objected  to  Shakspere's  treat- 
ment of  tlie  Maid  of  Orleans  as  not  becoming  to  humanity 
— ^but  was  it  respectful  to  religion  ? 

Pucelle  represented  as  having  no  common  father  or 
mother,  as  being  descended  from  the  royal  stock  of  the 
country,  under  inspiration  of  celestial  grace,  working  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  devils,  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  sacred  story,  as  to  admit  little  doubt  of  intentional 
imitatioD.  Indc^  this  is  evidenced  in  the  preceding  dia- 
logue. The  fear  of  death  making  Joan  accuse  herself  of 
being  with  child  in  oitler  to  evade  her  sentence — ^York  and 
Warwick  pass  ironical  and  sceptical  comment  on  the  fact  of 
such  a  mirade  in  a  holy  maid  and  virgin.  Joan  at  last 
denies  herself,  curses  the  country  of  her  ^lemies  with  darhr 
nes$  and  diem  with  hanging.  A  curse  that  has  memorable 
parallels  in  sacred  writ. 

Having  in  this  play,  and  in  others,  been  ourselves  convinced 
that  Shakspere  must  have  had  sacred  writ  in  recollection,  we 
will  give  instances  where  tliis  is  pointed  out  by  commentators 
on  this  very  pky,  and  we  ask  whether  ours  are  not  as 
recognisable  as  theirs? 

^ope  says  of  the  prayer  of  Joan  beginning  '  Charming 
spdls  and  perioMti — ^eriemts  are  charms  sowed  up,  and 
quotes  Ezecfa.  xiii.  18: — ^  Woe  to  them  that  sow  pillows  to 
ail  armholes  to  hunt  souls.'  Stevens  says  it  is  the  boast 
of  Lucifer,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah, '  that  he  will 
sit  upon  Ae  mount  of  the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the 
north.'  Of  the  curse  of  Joan,  Madone  says  the  expression 
'  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death'  is  scriptural : — 
^  Whereby  the  day-mprm^  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to 
riye  light  to  them  that  sit  in  "darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death.'  '  Showing  in  this  scene  and  those  precedmg,  Shak- 
spere had  in  mind  the  very  words  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
scripture. 
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Certainly  Providence  is  introduced  on  every  occasion  in 
this  play^  with  inferences,  from  such  opposite  directions, 
and  with  such  intentional  malice,  that  the  designs,  or  the  sen- 
timents, of  the  writer  cannot  possibly  he  mistaken.  King 
Henry  is  one  of  those  who  refers  everything  to  Providence; 
which,  seemingly,  involving  contradictions,  makes  religion 
ridiculous.  Shakspere  gives  proof  of  having  studied  the 
Bible,  particularly  in  the  character  of  the  Kmg;  but  does 
he  show  reverence  in  his  use  of  its  materials?  The  Cardinal 
and  Richard  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  are  sati- 
rical sceptics:  the  rest  are  more  or  less  ironical  on  religion — 
sometimes  material  in  their  thoughts,  or  frequently  indulg- 
ing in  those  horrid  imprecations  which  have  moved  the  in- 
dication of  religious  critics. 

It  is  needless  to  wade  through  all  the  piety  put  into  the 
King's  mouth.  Could  tliis  coarse  and  ready-colouring  of 
the  Christian  character  have  conveyed  a  religious  impression 
to  the  audience,  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  make  1dm 
respected?  The  grandfather  a  hypocrite,  the  father  a  re- 
formed rake,  the  Hne  ends  in  a  pious  imbecile,  who  makes 
his  religion  a  reason  for  his  weakness  and  the  nation's  dis- 
honour. 

The  piety  of  the  King  is  always  mal  d  propos  to  the 
event.  He  thanks  God  for  having  given  mm  Margaret, 
and  ends  with 

If  sympathy  of  lore  unite  our  thoughts ; 

which  was  the  thing  wanting,  as  she  gave  her  affections  to 
Suffolk,  despised  her  husband,  and  destroyed  Gloster.  If 
swearing  by  all  that  is  sacred  for  the  worst  purposes  denotes 
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a  reverential  taste^  then  is  our  author  undoubtedly  religious ; 

as  these  solemn  oaths  are  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of  the 

wretched  characters  of  these  historicai  plays. 

Salisbuiy  prefaces  his  political  and  military  observations 

with 

By  the  death  of  him  who  died  for  all. 

He  says  of  Beaufort : — 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  Cardinal j    '    *     *  *     ' 
More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  th'  chiurch^   -       '-'  - 
As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  i>f  all^  .... 

Swear  like  a  ruffian.  ,  .      . 

In  the  First  Act  we  are  presented  with  two  dreams,  by 
'  Humphrey*  and  ^  Nell/  so  drawn  as  plainly  to  refer  these 
phenomena  to  material  causes  (as  do  all  physiologists  of  the 
present  day)— the  dream  of  the  Duke  being  incited  by  appre- 
hension, and  the  Duchess's  by  ambition.  Shakspere  has 
admirably  described  the  effect  of  dreams  on  different  classes 
of  persons. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloster,  as  Saul  in  the  Bible,  consults 
wizards,  who  *  have,'  says  the  priest  Hume — 

Promised  to  show  your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

On  the  Duchess  giving  Hume  money,  he  says — 

Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Queen  Margaret  says  to  Suffolk,  of  Henry,  her  husband : 

All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 
To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads  ; 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles ; 
His  weapons  holj  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard ;  and  his  lores 
Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 
I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head; 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness ! 

This  is  a  minute  description  of  a  religious  person,  suiting 
all  persuasions,  and  delivered  in  contempt  of  their  thoughts, 
studies,  occupations,  and  amusements.  The  Duchess  says  to 
the  Queen : — 
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Could  I  eofioe  near  your  beanty  irith  my  nails^ 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  fiioe. 

Peter^  the  unjiist  apprentice^  accnses  his  master  of  treason, 
Out  of  spite :  the  trial  of  combat  is  arranged  to  taike  place 
between  them  in  a  month.     Peter  says — 

Alas !  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  for  God's  sake  pity  my  case  I  the 
spite  of  man  preyaileth  against  me.    O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me ! 

I  shaU:  never  \>e  jable  to  fight  a  blow.    0  Lord,  my  heart ! 

,      ■•--.- 

The  scene  changes  to  the  incantation  in  the  presence  of 
the  Du^heis.  •  The  spiiits  are  spoken  to  under  tne  ground ; 
one  of  them,  Asmath^  appears^  who  is  conjured  by  the 
^  Eternal  God'  to  answer  what  they  shaU  ask.  He  accord- 
ingly delivers  a  string  of  prophecies  which  prove  true.  One 
of  tibem  predicts  deam  to  York,  who  says — 

These  oracles  are  hardily  attained. 
And  hardly  nnderstood. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  resemblance  to  a  similar  scene  in 
holy  writ,  this  incantation,  as  well  as  that  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  the  introduction  of  spirits,  miracles,  trials  by  combat, 
which  follow  one  another  in  these  plays,  often  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  plot,  show  that  the  writer  (if  these  were  his 
earliest  plays)  began  in  a  very  matter-of-faet  way  his  dis- 
countenance cf£  supenmttnralkm.  Afterwards',  when  he  in- 
troduced these  things  as  the  machinery  of  his  plays,  he  with 
a  more  refined  aim  exposed  the  same  delusion;  numerous 
evidences  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  in 
the  speech  of  Theseus  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in 
Lear,  and  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

The  King,  the  Queen,  Gloster,  Cardinal,  and  Sufiblk,  are 
out  hawking  near  St.  Alban's,  when  the  following  conversa- 
tion takes  place  between  them.  The  pious  Henry  analogi- 
cally remarks,  on  Gloster's  falcon  rising  above  ihe  rest — 

See  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fiiin  of  climbing  high. 

Suffolk,    No  marvel,  an  it  like  yonr  majesty, 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tow'r  so  well ; 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  i^oft, 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  fktcon's  pHch. 

GloBter.    My  lord,  't  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 
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Cardinal.    I  thonghk  as  mncli.    He'd  be  above  the  eloads. 

Olo.    Ay,  iny  lord  caitlinal,  hov  think  you  by  that  ? 
Were  it  not  good  your  graee  could  fly  to  heav'n  ? 

K,  Henry,    The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 

Surely  such  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  pious 
king,  are  meant  to  be  as  ironical  as  the  expressions  of  the 
rest  are  said  in  contempt. 

On  the  Cardinal  saying  that  Gloster's  treasurie  is  on  earth, 
the  Protector  and  he  quarrel,  and  appoint  a  place  of  meeting 
to  fight  The  Queen  takes  part  agamst  Gloster,  and  Henry 
says — 

I  pry'thee  peace, 
Good  Queen ;  and  vhet  not  on  these  furious  peers. 
For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 

Cardinal,    Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make, 
Agunst  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword. 

Here  are  introduced  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  a  priest  is  made  to  scoff  at  them.  Gloster 
says — 

Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'll  shave  your  crown  for  this. 

The  Cardinal  answers  in  Latin  :— 

Physician,  cure  thyself. 

There  was  a  conspiracy  against  Gloster,  meant  to  break 
out  on  the  occasion  of  this  hawking  party :  the  Cardinal 
hints  at  it  in  this  quarrel  with  Gloster,  and  one  would  sup- 
pose it  would  have  immediately  been  put  in  action.  Instead 
of  this  a  miracle  scene  is  introduced,  and  the  apprehension  of 
Gloster  for  high  treason  comes  immediately  after.  First 
enters  one,  crying,  ^  a  miracle !' 

Gloster,    What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

One,    A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 

Suffolk,    Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

One,    Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine, 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  received  his  sight; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

K,  Henrys    Now,  God  be  prais'd !  that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  conuort  in  despair ! 
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Then  we  have  the  Mayor  of  St.  Alban's,  and  his  brethren ; 
and  Simpcox,  borne  between  two  persons  in  a  chair;  his 
wife,  and  a  great  multitude^  following. 

Cardinal,    Here  come  the  townsmen  in  procession. 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

JT.  Henry,    Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  yale, 
Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

Gloster,    Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king, 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

K,  Henry,    Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance. 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What,  hast  thou  been  bom  blind,  and  now  restored  ? 

Simpcox.    Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 

Wife,    Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 

Suf,    What  woman  is  this  ? 

Wife.    His  wife,  an't  like  your  lordship. 

Olo,    Had'st  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  could'st  have  better  told. 

K,  Henry,    Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

Simp.    At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your  grace. 

K.  Henry     Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been  great  to  thee : 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

Q,  Margaret,    Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here  by  chance. 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

8imp,    God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being  call'd 
A  hundred  times,  and  oftener,  in  my  sleep 
By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  said,  ^  Simpcox,  come ; 
Come,  offer,  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee.' 

Wife,    Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.    What,  art  thou  lame  ? 

Simp,  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  I 

Suf.    How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 
Simp,  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife,    A  plum-tree,  master. 
Olo,    How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 
Simp.    O,  bom  so,  master. 
Glo,    What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree  ? 
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Simp.    But  once  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  yonth. 

Wife.    Too  true,  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 

Olo.    Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,  that  would'st  yenture  so. 

Simp.    Alas,  good  sir,  my  wife  desir'd  some  damsons, 
And  made  me  cHmb  witii  danger  of  my  life. 

Gh.    A  subtle  knave  !  but  yet  it  shall  not  serve. 
Let's  see  thine  eyes  :  wink  now :  now  open  them. 
In  my  opinion,  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simp.    Yes,  master,  clear  as  day;  I  thank  God  and  St.  Alban. 

Gh.    Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  what  colour  is  this  cloak  of? 

Simp.    Red,  master,  red  as  blood. 

Glo.    Why,  that's  well  said :  what  colour  is  my  gown  of? 

Simp.    Black,  forsooth ;  coal-black  as  jet. 

K.  Henry.    Why,  then  thou  know'st  what  colour  jet  is  of? 

Suf.    And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Glo.    But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a  many. 

Wife.    Never  before  this  day  in  all  his  life. 

Gh.    Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 

Simp.    Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Gh.    What's  his  name  ? 

Simp.    I  know  not. 

Gh.    Nor  his? 

Simp.    No  indeed,  master. 

Gh.    What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.    Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you,  master. 

Gh.  Saunder,  sit  there,  the  lying'st  knave  in  Christendom.  If 
thou  hadst  been  bom  blind,  thou  might'st  as  well  know  all  our 
names,  as  thus  to  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear.  Sight  may 
distinguish  colours :  but  suddenly  to  nominate  them  all,  it  is  im- 
possible. My  lords,  St,  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle ;  would  ye 
not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great,  that  could  restore  this  cripple  to 
his  legs  ? 

Simp.    O  master,  that  you  could  ! 

Gh.    My  masters  of  St.  Alban's, 
Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town, 
And  things  called  whips  ? 

Mayor.    Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Gh.    Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.    Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

Gh.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither.  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to 
save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool,  and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas !  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone;  you  go  about 
to  torture  me  in  vain. 
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Gh.  Well,  sir,  we  nmrt  hare  you  find  your  legs.  Sirrah,  beadle, 
whip  him  till  be  leap  oyer  that  same  stool. 

Beadle,  I  will,  my  lord.  Come  on^  sirrah.  Off  witii,  ymir  doublet 
quickly. 

Simp,    Alas  I  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?    I  imi  sot  able  to  stand; 

After  the  beadle  has  hit  hhn  once,  he  leaps  over  the  stool 
and  runs  away ;  and  they  follow,  and  cry,  *  a  miracle ! ' 

K.  Senry,    O  God,  seest  thou  this,  and  bear'si  so  lon|[ ! 
Queen,    It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain  run. 
Gloiter,    Follow  the  knave,  and  take  this  drab  away. 
Wife,    Alas  I  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
Oh,    Let  them  be  whip'd  tiirough  every  market  town, 
Till  they  come  to  Berwick,  ftrom^  whence  they  came. 
Cardinal,    Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miraele  to-day. 
Suffolk,    True,  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly  away. 

Qlo,    But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 
You  made,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Shakspere  gives  this  instance  of  a  pretended  tniraele  in 
order,  apparently,  to  expose  the  nature  ot  those  esteemed  re^, 
and  to  show  that  however  the  religious  might  believe  in  them 
as  proofs  of  heaven,  the  wise  and  the  cunning  of  the  worfd, 
laymen,  priests,  and  women,  laughed  at  them.  Excepting 
tins  object,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  the  author  could 
have  in  view.  This  miracle  scene  is  purely  episodical,  and 
applies  neither  to  anything  going  before  nor  coming  after. 
We  might  suppose  that  a  popish  miraele  was  here  ridiculed, 
were  not  the  early  incidents  of  the  case  a  perfect  transcript 
of  the  instance  of  Jesus  restoring  a  blind  man  to  sight. 

Henry's  acknowledgment  of  a  God  involves  a  reflection 
on  Providence.  The  ideas  in  part,  and,  in  part  the  words, 
seem  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  We  are  told  upon  the 
occasion  of  miracles  in  the  New  Testament,  that  a  great 
multitude  went  about  gloriiying  the  Lord.  King  Hmiry  is 
drawn  as  receiving  au  with  me  mdst  ajpproved  creduHty. 
He  seems  overcome  by  the  impious  exhibition.  Shakspere 
puts  into  his  month  wonder,  at  the  forbearance  of  God.  His 
other  characters,  under  similar  circumstances,  fiiU  into  dar- 
ing remonstrance  at  the  wMit  of  help,  or  interference,  in  the 
heavens. 

Knight  calls  this  scene  ^a  ludicrous  episode  in  a  tragic 
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histoiy.'  This  indicates  what  he  thought  of  the  nature  of  it 
with  regard  to  the  plot.  Sir  Thomas  More  related  the  same 
occurrence  with  due  reverence,  as  told  by  Grafton  in  his 
Chronicles,'  inserted  by  Knight.  There  the  whole  affair 
bears  a  very  different  aspect,  and  conveys  no  reflection  on 
religion.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  Shiu^pere  changed  his 
materials  to  suit  his  own  vierws. 

The  two  combatants,  the  master  and  the  apprentice,  aippear 
before  the  king  to  flght.  This  is  another  episode,  apparently 
only  introduced  to  ridicule  trial  by  combat,  which  the  faith  of 
Christianity  in  Providence  supposed  would  decide  the  right, 
and  which  remained  on  the  statute  book  till  1819.  It  will 
be  observed,  in  Shakspere's  latter  plays,  that  he  does  not 
introduce  ioB  supematuralism  as  an  e^Hsode ;  nor  does  he  give 
such  a  constant  succession  of  episodes,  but  in  these  historical 
plays  they  form  the  salient  points. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of 
sack ;  and  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  shall  do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh,    And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  chameco. 

3  Neigh,  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbour : 
drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Homer,  Let  it  come,  i'faith,  and  I'll  pledge  you  aU :  and  a  fig  for 
Peter  \ 

1  Prentice.    Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be  not  afraid. 

2  Pren,  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  master;  fight  for 
credit  of  the  prentices.  ^ 

Peter,  I  thank  you  all ;  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you ; 
for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world.  Here, 
Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron ;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  have 
my  hammer :  and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  have. — O 
Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God !  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my 
master,  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence  already. 

'  Salisbury.    Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows.    SimJi, 
what's  thy  name. 
Peter,    Peter,  forsooth. 
Sal,    Peter!  what  more? 
Peter,    Thump. 
Sal.    Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

Hor,  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon  my  man's 
instigations,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  loid  myself  an  honest  man :  and 
touching  the  Duke  of  York,  will  take  my  deaUi,  I  neyer  meant  him 
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any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  Queen  :  and  therefore,  Peter,  haT«  at 
thee  with  a  downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon 
Ascapart. 

York.    Despatch : — this  knave's  tongue  begins  to  double. 
Sound  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

[They  fightj  arid  Peter  strikes  down  his  mcLster.'] 

Hot.    Hold,  Peter,  hold !  I  confess,  I  confess  treason. 

York,    Take  away  his  weapon : Fellow,  thank  God,  and  the 

good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

Peter,    O  God,  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies  in  this  presence  ? 
O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed  in  right ! 

K.  Henry,    Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight : 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt : 
And  God,  in  justice,  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrongfully. 
Ck)me,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward. 

Shakspere,  in  fiction,  does  not  follow  the  moral  of  reward- 
ing the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked ;  and  even  in  history 
he  does  not  keep  to  the  fact  in  favour  of  virtue. 

Shakspere  represents  the  false  accuser  pious ;  but  who 
does  not  feel  the  ridicule  of  his  expressions,  particularly  in 
his  triumph,  and  the  irony  conveyed  in  the  observations  of 
the  King,  when  coupled  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case?  Ac- 
cording to  Holinshed,  the  master  ^  was  slain  without  guilt. 
As  for  the  false  servant,  he  lived  not  long  unpunished ;  for 
being  convict  of  felony  in  court  of  assize,  he  was  judged 
to  be  hanged,  an&  so  was,  at  Tyburn.'  Read  the  description 
in  Holinshed ;  the  bare  narration  of  fact — then  read  and 
consider  Shakspere's  way  of  treating  it,  and  turning  all  piety 
into  ridicule,  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  wrong-doer ; 
and  then  the  felicitation  of  the  King  on  the  issue  of  the  right, 
which  Shakspere  cooHy  penned  when  he  knew  it  was  just 
the  reverse. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloster  is  condemned  to  do  penance,  and 
banished  for  life.  Shakspere  puts  into  her  mouth  the  nght 
epithet  for  his  character  of  the  Cardinal  and  of  priests,  such 
as  he  chose  to  frame  them — '  Impious  Beaufort.* 

On  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Eleanor  says — 

Art  thou  gone  too  ?  all  comfort  go  with  thee ! 
For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is  death ; 
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Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afraid, 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. 

By  having  no  other  comfort,  and  expressing  the  fear  of 
death  from  the  apprehensions  which  a  materialist  may  be 
supposed  to  have,  tJiere  is  at  least  a  negative  inference  of  a 
denial  of  a  futm'e  state  and  the  eternity  of  the  life  to  come. 

Queen  Mai^ret,  the  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  agree  to  the 
assassination  of  Gloster. 

Suffolk.    Say  hut  the  word,  and  I  will  he  his  priest. 
Cardinal,    Bat  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of  Su£foik, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest. 

Suffolk  comes  to  tell  the  King  Gloster  is  dead. 

Q.  Margaret    Marry,  God  forefend ! 

Cardinal.    God's  secret  judgment.    I  did  dream  to-night, 
The  Duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

Q.  Mar.    How  faren  my  lord  ?  help,  lords,  the  King  is  dead. 

Somerset.    Rear  up  his  body,  wring  him  by  the  nose. 

To  these  illustrations  of  religious  character  and  contempt 
of  the  King  by  Shakspere,  we  will  add  two  specimens  of  the 
other  kinds  mentioned. 

The  King,  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  his  French  posses- 
sions, says,  *  God's  will  be  done.'  York,  the  nephew  of 
Mortimer,  plotting  the  insurrection  of  Cade,  says — 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heav'n  or  hell. 

Vaux  reports  to  Margaret  that  the  Cardinal  is  at  the  point 
of  death, 

Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

This  seems  to  be  the  antithesis  to  *  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth,  peace  and  ^ood  will  towards  men.' 
The  King  approaches  the  Cardinal's  bed. 

How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy  Sovereign. 
Cardinal.    If  thou  be'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's  treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Henry,    Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

Warwick.    Beaufort,  it  is  thy  Sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 
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Cair.    BriBf  j^  HHto  mf  triad  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  ehonld  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 
Oh,  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. 
Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is, 
I'll  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. 
Comb  down  his  hair  ;  look !  look  1  it  stands  upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  souL 
Give  me  some  drink,  and  bid  th'  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K,  Hmry    O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ; 
Oh,  beat  away  the  busy,  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair! 

War,    See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin ! 

Sal,    Disturb  him  not ;  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

K.  Henry,    P«ace  to  his  soul,  if  Ood's  good  pleasure  be. 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'sjb  on  heav'n's  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  ! — O  God,  forgive  him. 

War,    So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

K.  Henry,    Forbear  to  judge^  for  we  are  sinners  alL 
Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close, 
And  let  ns  aU  to  meditation. 

The  scene  confirms  Vaux's  report  of  the  man.  It  is  not 
the  death  of  a  hardened  infidel,  however  bad,  and  however 
conscience-stricken  by  his  crimes,  that  can  be  of  any  service 
to  religion.  It  is  a  repentant  ^id  believing  death-bed,  fear- 
ful and  hopefiil,  that  claims  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
only  mention  of  his  soul  by  the  dying  man  is  attached  to  an 
idea  more  ludicrous  than  serious  or  real,  arising  out  of  his 
murder  of  Gloster.  His  determination  to  commit  suicide 
are  his  own  last  words.  The  Cardinal  dies  a  confirmed  infidel 
as  to  the  Christian  hope  of  a  fiiture  state.  The  scene  is  serious, 
but  it  is  no  more  religious  than  the  comic  end  of  Falstaff. 

It  may  be  diought  that  the  Cardinal  was  probaUy  imable 
to  make  a  *  sign,'  as  asked ;  but  if  this  impression  was 
intended,  Shakspere  would  have  mentioned  the  fact  As  he 
does  not,  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  Carding  ^fvas 
quite  sensible  when  the  King  questioned  him,  an4  that  he 
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bad  no  sign  to  make.  The  King,  who  had  every  means  of 
judging,  as  he  stood  by  his  bed-side,  is  of  this  opinion,  and, 
accordmgly,  implores  God  to  forgive  him. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  this  formal  unbelief — ^there  was 
ei^Scient  to  heighten  dramatic  effect,  in  the  death  of  sueh  a 
leharacter,  without  having  recourse  to  this  expedient. 

Knight  says,  Shakspere  found  a  ^meagre  outline'  in 
Hall,  which  he  has  filled  up  in  his  own  way  to  the  scandal 
of  religion,  and  for  which  he  had  no  authority.  The  great 
point  as  mentioned  by  Hall  was  the  Cardinal's  love  of 
money,  which  he  linmght  could  do  everything.  This  Shak- 
pere  has  preserved.  The  introduction  of  all  the  rest  by  the 
poet  is  a  contradiction  of  historical  ^t.  The  real  cardinal 
made  a  coi^ession  to  his  chaplain,  of  the  little  his  riches  and 
ambition  had  availed  him ;  that  his  hope  in  them  was  now 
gone,  as  in  everydiing  in  this  worid,  and  he  only  looked  to 
another.  *  But  I  see  now  the  world  faileth  me,  and  so  I  am 
deceived :  praying  you  all  to  pray  for  me.'  Thus  we  again 
detect  our  author  in  the  perversion  of  history,  and  the  devia- 
tion militating  against  religion.  The  libel  of  a  man's  life 
even  to  his  latter  end. 

The  followers  of  Cade  talk  a  language  which  was  pro- 
bably a  caricature  of  the  Puritans  of  Shakspere's  time. 

Bevis,    Nay,  more,  ike  King's  counsel  are  no  good  workmen. 

HoL  True,  and  yet  it  is  said,  labour  in  thj  vocation  ;  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  let  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men ;  and  there- 
fore should  we  be  magistrates. 

«  «  *  «  « 

HoL    And  Dick,  the  butcher : — 

Bevis.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat 
cut  like  a  calf. 

This  is  a  parody  on  the  prophets.    Cade,  taking  up  the 
scriptural  style,  says — 

For  our  euemies  shall  fall  before  us,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
putting  down  kiugs  and  princes. — Command  silence. 


AU.    God  save  your  Majesty ! 
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Cade.  I  thank  yon,  good  people.  There  shall  be  no  money ;  all 
shall  eat  and  drink  upon  my  score ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in 
one  livery,  that  they  may  i^ee  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their 
lord. 

Such  expressions  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  King  Henry's 
observations  upon  the  conduct  of  these  men,  who  when  told 
of  their  somewhat  ridiculous,  but  not  quite  unjustifiable  beha- 
viour, says,  in  language  borrowed  fi'om  scripture — 

O  graceless  men,  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

God  is  his  hope,  and  he  thinks  of  sending  some  bishops 
against  them  to  save  their  souls. 
Cade  says  to  Lord  Say — 

I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as 
thou  art :  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  talk  of  a  noun  and  verb, 
and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear. 

Lord  Say  has  a  modern  interpretation  of  religion  peculiar 
to  liberals,  which  does  not  strike  Cade. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heav'n. 

Cade  says,  in  reply — 

He  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue ;  he  speaks  not  of  God's  name. 

On  Cade's  defeat.  King  Henry  says — 

Then  heay'n  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gates. 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise. 

The  language  of  the  Puritans,  in  Shakspere's  times,  was 
probably  not  that  of  Henry's,  when  the  Bible  was  not  known 
m  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Iden,  the  killer  of  Cade,  says — 

Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee : 
And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword. 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 

Johnson  condemns  the  *  horrid  wish.'  We  may  depend 
upon  it  Shakspere  was  not  implicated  in  its  wickedness — ^he 
was  indifferent  as  to  any  real  belief  in  its  possibility.  It  is 
to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  his  epitaph  on  Combe, 
noticed  before. 
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When  young  Clifford  appeals  to  annsy  to  decide  the  right 
to  the  crown,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Richard,  the  son  of  York,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  says — 

Fie  !  charity  for  shame,  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  yon  shall  sup  with  Jesa  Christ  to-night. 

T.  Clifford,    Fool  stigmatic,  that's  more  than  thon  canst  telL 

R.  Plantagenet.    If  not  in  heav'n,  yon'il  snrely  snp  in  hell. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Richard ;  and  the  words  put 
in  his  mouth  are  very  characteristic  of  him,  from  first  to 
last.  In  irony  he  speaks  of  Christian  virtues,  and  blas- 
phemously uses  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  to  express  his  determination  to  kill  his  enemy 
if  he  can.  Though  he  sometimes  acted  the  hypocrite,  his 
language  is  that  of  satirical  disbelief.  He  seems  bom  out 
of,  and  a  climax  to,  the  characters  and  speeches  in  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  VI.  But  this  could  never  have  been  his- 
torical, it  was  purely  Shaksperian.  Young  Clifford  is  made 
to  appeal  to  religion,  to  gratify  his  vengeance. 

0  war !  thou  son  of  hell, 
Whom  angry  Heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  yengeanoe. 

*  «  *  «  * 

0  let  the  vile  world  end. 

[Seeing  his  dead  father. 

And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 

Knit  earth  and  heay'n  together : 

Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

ParticiUarities  and  petty  sounds 

To  cease ! 

Was  not  this  as  horrid  a  prayer  as  the  utterance  of  any 
hope  that  shocked  Johnson  ?  What  he  condenmed  merelv 
afiected  individuals  who  merited  punishment — this  the  whole 
world,  here  and  hereafter.  Men  can  look  forward  to  a 
last  judgment,  as  a  day  of  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
however  they  may  risk  the  infliction  of  it  upon  them- 
selves. Shakspere  often  gives  this  feeling  of^  a  future 
state.  Aaron  even  could  wish  it.  Richard  says,  on  slaying 
Somerset — 
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Svord,  hold  thj  temper ;  lieftrt,  be  wrathfiil  slill : 
Priests  pray  for  enemies^  but  princes  kilL 

We  have  an  artful  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
Shakspere  wards  o£f  the  suspicion  of  his  levity.    He  makes 
Clifford  say- 
Bat  that  my  heart's  on  Intare  mischief  set^ 
I  vonld  speak  blasphemy,  ere  bid  you  fly; 

as  though  that  was  the  last  thing  one  of  Shakspere's  charae^ 
ters  would  think  of. 
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The  piety  of  Henry  beccnnes  the  80o£F  and  abuse  of  all 
parties.  Oadis,  vows,  and  appeals  to  heaVen,  are  again 
made  to  second  and  sanc^on  atrocities,  which  either  have 
not  their  warrant  in  history,  are  considerably  exaggerated, 
or  are  selected  from  other  incidents,  by  Shakspere.  Such 
i^ts,  coupled  with  such  language,  can  mrnish  but  one  infer- 
ence to  a  candid  inquirer.  Greene  seems  to  make  such  infer- 
ence firom  them,  when  he  addressed  to  Shakspere  a  parody 
of  one  of  his  own  lines  in  this  play,  ^  a  tiger's  heart  in  a 
player's  hide,'  instead  of  *  a  tieer  s  heart  in  a  woman's  hide,' 
which  aro  die  words  of  York  to  Queen  Margaret.  We 
should  question,  from  these  plays,  the  heart  of  me  author: 
and  it  is  even  a  relief  to  take  refuge  in  the  theory  that  they 
proceed  from  the  head. 

This  part  has  few  new  features :  it  is  very  much  a  repe- 
tition of  what  has  occurred  in  the  preceding  parts.  We  see 
the  characters  represented  by  ShaKspere  have  more  of  reli- 
gion in  their  mouths,  and  look  more  to  heaven  as  they  lose 
sight  of  charity  upon  earth.  In  this,  as  in  the  two  preced- 
ing parts,  there  is  less  mention  of  nature,  fortune,  necessity, 
and  fate,  than  in  other  plays ;  which  is  evidence  that  Shak- 
spere had  not  yet  so  firmly  taken  up  his  philosophical  ideas. 

York  takes  an  oath  to  let  Henry  reign  during  his  life. 

Torh.    I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 

Edward,    But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  he  hroken : 
I'd  hreak  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

Richard,    No ;  God  forbid  your  grace  should  be  forsworn. 

The  authority  for  Edward's  opinion  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
Cicero  on  moral  duties.  Shakspere,  we  have  shown  else- 
where, discredited  oaths.     Richard  speaks  by  way  of  irony, 

I  2 
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unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  intended  to  appear  reli- 

fious  under  such  transparent  hypocrisy;  and  he  deliyers 
imselfy  apparently  by  way  of  jest,  of  a  piece  of  casuistry, 
to  show  that  his  &ther  is  not  forsworn,  if  he  does  break  the 
oath  he  has  taken. 

Young  Rutland  b  about  to  be  slain  by  Clifford,  and  ex- 
claims— 

0  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death. 
To  thee  I  pray Sweet  Clifford  pity  me. 

This  request  was  not  to  be  expected  from  one  so  young  as 
Rutland,  and  we  must  look  to  our  author  for  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  diversion  of  a  natural  application  to  heaven. 
The  boy  dies  with  a  Latin  speech  from  Ovid  in  bis  mouth, 
to  the  effect  that  the  gods  did  it 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  end  of  York — one  that  he 
was  found  dead  in  the  field ;  the  other,  that  he  was  treated 
as  Holingshed  said — ^like  Jesus  Christ  before  his  crucifixion. 
Shakspere,  of  course,  takes  the  incidents  of  Holineshed,  as 
to  their  mocking  hhn  and  putting  a  crown  on  his  head. 
The  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  blood  of  his  son,  given  by 
Margaret  to  York  to  wipe  his  face,  is  the  invention  of 
Shakspere,  and  probably  occurred  to  Shakspere  fi*om  the 
popish  legend  oi  St  Veronicas.  Before  putting  him  to 
death,  Margaret  stays  Clifford,  saying — 

Nay,  stay  let's  hear  the  orisons  he  makes  ; 

which  prayers  are  of  course  made  up  of  curses  and  execra- 
tions on  his  enemies.  All  this  impiety,  in  word  and  deed, 
of  both  parties,  and  the  recollection  of  his  own  wickedness, 
is  mixed  up  with  an  assurance  of  York  that  he  is  eoing  to 
heaven.  Richard  exclaims,  after  hearing  the  recitdi  of  im- 
pending calamities — 

Wrap  oar  bodies  in  black  monming  gowns, 
'  Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads. 

Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say  ay ;  and  to  it,  lords. 

King  Henry  prays  God  not  to  revenge  the  infringement 
of  his  vow,  which  he  did  not  break ;  and  Clifford  talks 
against  charity  and  in  favour  of  revenge,  as  natural  and 
proper  to  man. 
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In  the  parley  between  the  opposing  forces  before  the  battle 
of  Towton,  Richard  swears  to  do  execution  on  Clifford^  ^  by 
him  that  made  us  all.'  Richard  comes  up  to  the  retiring 
Warwick,  and  says — 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk ; 

which  Malone  says  is  taken  from  Genesis  xii.,  v.  11.  When 
Shakspere  has  the  sacred  writings  in  his  thoughts^  why  does 
he  seem  to  take  delight  in  furnishing  his  worst  characters 
with  their  language  ?  Edward  and  Warwick,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  go  on  their  knees,  and  make  impious  and  reli- 
gious appeals  to  God. 

Warwick.    Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  Qod  above, 
I'll  never  panse  again,  never  stand  still, 
Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

^  Edward,  who  said  he  did  not  care  for  oaths  if  they  came 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  but  who  is  represented  as  reli- 
gious, thus  vows  and  prays  to  God : — 

O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine, 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  with  thine ; 
And  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  ^aice, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee. 
Thou  setter  up,  and  plucker  down  of  kings ! 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
'  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul. 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

Apart  from  the  battle,  King  Henry  says — 

Here  on  this  mole-hill  will  I  sit  me  down  ; 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  f 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both. 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead,  if  God's  good  will  were  so ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

A  contemptible  feeling,  when  he  might  have  met  death  in  the 
battle  fiela,  where  his  subjects  were  perishing  on  his  behalf. 
A  son  who  has  killed  his  father,  says — 

Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did. 
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A  father  who  has  killed  his  son^  sa3rs— 

0  pity^  God^  this  miserable  age ! 

K.  Henry,    Woe  above  woe ;  grief,  more  than  common  grief, 
O  that  my  death  woald  stay  these  ruefdl  deeds ! 
O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity ! 

Richard,  having  wounded  Clifford,  finds  him  dead :  the 
brothers  abuse  him. 

Warwick.    They  mock  thee,  Clifford,  swear  as  thon  wast  wont. 

Richard.    What,  not  an  oath !  nay,  then  the  w<NrkL  goes  hard. 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath  : 
1  know  by  that  he's  dead. 

These  appeals  are  made  to  heayen,  as  the  mere  panderer 
to  the  savage  passions  of  men. 

The  kind  exclamations  of  Henry  are  but  good  nature  out 
of  place,  as  a  little  discretion  and  resolution  on  his  part,  as 
both  friends  and  foes  acknowledged,  might  have  prevented 
the  *  deeds'  he  regrets. 

King  Henry  k  next  introduced,  in  disguise,  with  a  prayer- 
book  in  his  hand.  King  Edward's  conversation  with  the 
Lady  Grey  is  made  the  subject  of  the  same  irreligious 
ribaldry  which  was  used  in  Charles's  conversation  with 
Joan  of  Arc.  When  they  jest  and  express  indication  at 
the  Song's  marriage  with  her,  Edward  asks  if  Kichard  is 
offended  ? 

Gloster.    Not  I ;  no.    God  forbid  that  I  should  wish 
Them  severed  whom  God  hath  join'd  together ; 
Pity  to  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well. 

K,  Edward,    Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike  aside. 

King  Edward  is  made  to  know  the  nature  of  these  remarks, 
as  well  as  others,  who  express  their  sense  of  them :  how- 
ever, the  commentators  chose  to  profess  ignorance  of  the 
ridicule  of  holy  things,  conveyed  by  the  use  of  sacred  lan- 
guage. 

When  King  Edward  is  made  prisoner,  he  talks  of  *  for- 
tune's malice,  *  the  compass  of  her  wheel,'  and  of  ^  what 
hies  impose.'  King  Henry  ascribes  his  deliverance  to  God. 
Warwick  tells  him  to  avoid 

Fortune's  maliee, 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  skies* 
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This  is  tke  first  gaieral  oocHrrenoe  of  these  terais  in  Shak- 
spere's  English  historical  plays,  so  very  inappropriate^  but 
common  to  him  afterwards  in  all  plays.  Henry  abdicates,  to 
spend  his  days  in  devotion.  ^  Fortune  maketn  us  amends/ 
Edward  says,  on  returning  to  England :  he  retakes  the  king. 
His  brotha*  Clarence  leaves  Warwick,  and  says — 

Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath ; 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiefy, 

Than  JTepthah's^  whm  he  saorifioed  his  daughter. 

Warwick  dies,  and  bids  them  all  farewell  to  meet  again 
in  heaven ;  and  Queen  Margaret,  on  parting  with  the  lords, 
going  to  execution,  says — 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  worlds  to  meet  with  Joy  in 
sweet  Jerusalem. 

Such  ruffians  made  to  expect  etamal  bliss ! 

Kii^  Henry,  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  is  made  to  take 
upon  himself  die  office  of  prophet  He  fwesees  in  young 
Richmond  a  Henry  YII.  As  he  is  about  to  foretel  the 
jbture  of  Richard,  he  is  out  short  by  his  stabbing  him. 

Gloster.    I'll  hear  no  more :  die^  prophet  in  thy  Speech ; 
For  this,  amongst  the  rest>  was  I  ordaiu'd. 

K,  Henry.    Ay,  and  fSor  much  more  slaughter  after  this. 
O  Ood ! '  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee. 

€Ho,    What !  will  th'  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?    I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 

In  relation  to  him,  he  must  have  meant  to  '  heaven,'  and  he 
goes  on  to  say — 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither. 

He  ridicules  the  prognostics  from  the  appearance  of  his 
person  when  bom. 

Then,  since  the  heaven's  have  shap'd  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 


And  this  word  love,  which  grey-beards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

He  then  relates  and  ridicules  the  other  prophecies  of  himself. 
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but  says  he  will  use  them  to  work  destruction  amongst  his 
own  family.     Kissing  King  Edward's  child,  he  says,  aside — 

r  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  Idss'd  his  master ; 

And  cried^  all  hail !  when  as  he  meant  all  harm. 

The  open  display  of  infidelity,  though  it  be  a  question 
whether  suitable  to  a  character  or  not,  is  unfavourable  to 
religion,  particularly  when  it  fails  to  excite  abhorrence.  No 
wonder  wom  these  specimens  that  the  hunchbacked  tyrant 
was  at  one  time  considered  a  comic  character. 

We  think  the  introduction  of  such  a  religious  character  as 
Henry  VI.  in  a  play  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  unfavourable  to 
religion.  Bacon,  from  an  anecdote  he  gives,  thought  the 
reahty  was  no  feather  in  the  cap  of  religion,  Henry  VII. 
wanted  Pope  Julius  to  canonise  Henry  VI.  Bacon  sup- 
poses the  Pope  refused,  lest  *  as  Henry  was  reputed  in  the 
world  abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  the  estimation  of  that 
kind  of  honour  might  be  diminished,  if  there  were  not  a 
distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints.' 

Johnson  says,  in  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Henry  VII., 
grandfather  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  'Shakspere  knem  his 
trade' — meaning  that  in  pohtical  (and  doubtless  also  in  reli- 
gious) speculation  he  would  keep  to  the  safe  side,  and  keep 
up  appearances,  as  author's  do  now,  where  their  interests  are 
concerned;  yet  notwithstanding  this  policy,  ascribed  to  Shak- 
spere,  how  palpable  is  the  supremacy  of  his  inclination  to 
throw  disrespect  on  religion! 
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This  play  is  made  by  Shakspere  to  be  more  Christian  than 
Pagan,  in  order  to  be  at  ease  in  comedy,  and  witty  at  the 
expense  of  Christianity,  which  was  better  for  that  purpose 
than  Paganism.  Knight  says  the  description  of  Ephesus, 
by  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  who  declares  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, is  taken  by  Shakspere  from  St.  Paul.  The  point  of  it 
in  the  poet  seems  to  be,  that  all  who  flock  to  Ephesus  for 
spiritoid  purposes,  do  it  for  the  sake  of  cheating  people  out  of 
tibeir  money.  What  is  there  of  irreligion  in  Plautus,  from 
whom  Shakspere  took  the  play  ? 

In  defence  of  the  rather  forced  construction  of  Shakspere, 
in  making  his  dramatis  personce  Christians,  Knight  seems  to 
argue,  that  the  poet  had  a  right  to  imagine  them  early  Chris- 
tian conyerts.  This  would  make  a  Lucian  of  Shakspere. 
There  are  few  heathenisms  introduced  in  conversation — ^the 
usual  habit  of  the  poet  in  Christian  personages — ^and  serious 
dramas  and  passages  of  a  later  period.  However,  in  the 
grave  beginmng  of  the  play,  when  the  Duke  of  Ephesus 
would  hear  to  me  end  the  story  of  the  shipwrecked  jQgeon 
condemned  to  death,  Shakspere  commits  himself  to  his 
general  impiety. 

Duke,    Nay^  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off  so ; 
For  ve  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

^geon»    O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
WorUiily  term'd  them  merciless  to  ns. 

A  plain  arraignment  of  Providence ;  another  comparison  in 
favour  of  men  over  Gods ;  the  same  sentiment  as  expressed 
before  by  Pericles. 

As  Shakspere  made  all  the  characters  Christians,  it  is  not 
by  excepting  -^geon,  or  using  the  term  '  gods,'  that  Shak- 
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spere  can  save  himself  from  the  meaning  of  his  words.  We 
only  see  that  he  was  conscious  of  what  might  he  said  against 
him  for  it,  and  he  left  himself  a  way  of  escape  hy  a  quibble. 
When  Dromio  E.  has  been  beaten  by  the  wrong  Antipho- 
lus,  Adriana  orders  him  back  again.     Dromio  £.  answers — 

Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  God's  sake  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adriana,    Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dromio  E,    And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other  beating. 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

This  is  all  levity  with  sacred  subjects.     A  jest  on  the  cross. 
Dromio  E.  is  afraid  that  his  head,  between  them  both,  will 
be  broken  into  the  form  of  that  symbol. 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  says,  of  Adriana — 

How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Dromio  8.    O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 

Shakspere  gives  to  the  language  of  love  the  language  of 
religion :  this  is  not  uncommon  in  the  lover  and  the  poet. 
Shakspere  seems  to  make  the  Christian  Antipholus  revel  in 
the  licence,  and  show  how  he  had  inwardly  digested  this  new 
faith.     He  says — 

Less  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace  you  show  not 

Than  our  earth's  wonder,  more  than  earth,  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit : 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  God  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I. 

Did  Shakspere  give  this  limit  to  creation — ^the  making  of 
one  animal  into  another  ?     He  concludes : 

My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

This  startles  Johnson.  The  Doctor  says,  '  when  he  calls  the 
girl  his  only  heaven  on  earth,  he  utters  the  common  cant 
of  lovers.    When  he  calls  her  his  heaven's  claim,  I  cannot 
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understand  him.  Perhaps  he  means  all  that  he  asks  of 
heaven.'  After  apostrophising  her,  as  pious  people  speak  of 
religion,  he  as  much  as  says  he  gives  up  every  claim  to  any 
other  heaven  than  her.  This  preference  of  love  to  heaven 
is  usual  with  Shakspere,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  antithesis. 
The  fat  scullion  wench  of  Antipholus  of  £.  having  pursued 
the  other  Dromio  of  S.,  he  more .  broadly  than  the  master 
delivers  himself  of  a  sarcasm  on  the  last  day. 

Dromio  8,  Many,  sir^  she's  the  kitchen-wench,  and  all  grease : 
and  I  know  not  what  nse  to  pnt  her  to,  bat  to  make  a  lamp  of  her, 
and  run  from  her  by  her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the 
tallow  in  them,  will  bnm  a  Poland  winter :  if  she  lives  till  dooms- 
day, she'll  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world. 

He  says  of  his  master,  seized  by  a  bailiff — 

He's  in  Tartar  Limbo,  worse  than  hell ; 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  hell. 

On  the  entrance  of  a  courtesan. — 

Antipholus  S.    Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me  not.    * 
Dromio  S.    Master,  is  this  Mistress  Satan  ? 
Ant.  S,    It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she's  the  devil's  dam ;  and  here  she 
comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench  ;  and  thereof  comes,  that  the 
wenches  say, '  God  damn  me ;'  that's  as  much  as  to  say, '  God  make  me 
a  light  wench.'  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  ot 
light ;  light  is  an  e£fect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum ;  ergo,  light 
wenches  will  bum ;  come  not  near  her. 

Coftrtesan,  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  sir.  Will 
you  go  with  me,  we'll  mend  our  dinner  here  ? 

Dro,  S.  Master,  if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  bespeak  a  long 
spoon. 

Ant,  S,    Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro,  S,  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with 
the  devil. 

Ant,  S,    Avoid  then,  fiend !  what  tell'st  thou  me  of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress  : 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  begone. 

Here  is  a  famous  quotation  from  scripture,  introduced  to 
make  low  jokes  on  the  worst  objects.  Do  such  associations 
bespeak  a  reverential  mind  ?  Pinch,  a  conjurer,  is  brought 
in  to  cure  the  supposed  madness  of  Antipholus  E. 
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Pinch.    I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hoos'd  within  this  man, 
To  yield  possesBion  to  my  holy  prayers ; 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight, 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 

Shakspere  here  ridicules  the  possession  by  devils.  He 
does  it  elaborately  in  the  Twelfth  Night. 

At  that  time  the  belief  must  have  been  held  in  Ephesus. 
In  the  catalogue  of  '  libertines  of  sin/  which  Antipholus  (^ 
S.  is  said  to  have  taken  irom  St.  Paul,  the  only  one  we  are 
made  acquainted  with^  is  a  Christian  conjurer. 
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This  play  is  said  by  the  critics  to  be  a  juvenile  performance, 
and  Knight  says  it  bears  evidence  of  the  early  studies  and 
reading  of  Shsikspere ;  we  shall  see  to  what  purpose.  In 
the  fir^  utterance  of  the  play,  he  introduces  the  language  of 
religion  relative  to  a  future  state,  and  gives  it  quite  a  contrary 
appUcation. 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs : 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death : 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors !  for  so  you  are. 
That  war  agiunst  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires^ 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 

*  Fame,'  not  salvation,  is  to  make  us  heirs  of  eternity. 

*  Gracing  the  disgrace  of  death,'  the  '  victory  over  time,' 
'bating  the  scythe's  keen  edge,'  making  us  *  heirs  of  all 
eternity,'  '  conquerors,' '  warriors  against  affections,'  and  the 

*  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires ;  all  this  seems  borrowed 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  or  taken  from  the  burial  ser- 
vice, and  pointed  with  a  very  different  moral.  The  heathen- 
ist  and  materialist  poet,  Horace,  when  deUvering  his  book  to 
the  world,  said — *  I  have  constructed  a  monument  more 
durable  than  brass ;  I  shall  not  altogether  die.' 

The  king  reminds  Biron  that  he  nas  sworn,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  to  study,  fast,  and  not  see  women. 

Biron,    By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  Jest. 
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In  the  Winter's  Tale,  Shakspere  has  expended  some  hanter 
on  '  verily/  and  he  seems  here  to  do  the  same  by  '  yea  and 
nayj  which  Jesus  recommended.  It  is  probable  that  Shak- 
spere meant  to  laugh  at  the  Puritans  who  had  begun,  what 
they  carried  to  greater  excess  than  any  other  sect — the  use  of 
scriptural  language^  in  which  they  doubtlessly  included  yeas, 
nays^  and  vei^es.  They  professed,  according  to  the  injunc- 
tion, to  '  swear  not  at  all ;'  but  Shakspere  would  insinuate 
that  they  did,  at  least  in  'verily,'  and  that  yea  and  nay  meant 
as  much.  The  following,  probably,  is  not  only  a  philosophi- 
cal opinion,  but  a  satire  also  on  the  Puritans  who  pleaded  pre* 
destination,  unless  overruled  by  special  grace.  Biron  reminds 
the  king,  that  the  French  princess  is  coming  to  see  him : — 

King.    We  mnBt,  of  f6rce,  dispense  with  this  deeree, 
She  mast  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron,    Necessity  will  make  ns  all  forsworn 
Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space : 
For  every  man  with  his  effects  is  bom : 
Not  by  might  mastered,  bat  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me : 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. 

^  Biron,  amidst  his  extravagancies,'  says  Johnson, '  speaks 
with  great  justness  against  the  foUy  of  vows.  They  are 
made  without  sufficient  regjard  to  the  variations  of  life,  and 
are,  therefore,  broken  by  some  unforeseen  necessity.  They 
proceed  commonly  from  a  presumptuous  confidence,  and  a 
false  estimate  of  human  power.'  Nothing  can  be  stronger  in 
the  belief  of  necessity  than  this  speech  of  Biron — there  is 
no  might  in  man,  we  are  bom  witn  our  causes  and  effects. 
As  to  grace,  it  is  the  jest  of  Biron,  and  of  all  Shakspere's 
characters.  The  moral  of  the  play  turns  on  the  inutihty  of 
oaths  and  verbal  promises,  which  m  passages  of  other  dramas 
so  often  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  Shakspere.  Ne- 
cessity was  a  question  which,  says  "^Boswell,  Johnson  was 
afraid  to  encounter ;  yet  here  he  seems  to  yield  to  the  doc- 
trine, and,  as  a  moralist,  to  pass  over  rather  lightly  the  dis- 
tinctions between  truth  and  fabehood — ^between  the  moral 
resolves  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  necessitated  by  the  power 
of  things  over  words.  The  Doctor  probably  means,  by  the 
extravagancies  of  Biron,  the  derision  of  everything  serious. 
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King.    A  letter  frcnn  tiie  mugniftcent  Annado. 

Biron,    How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words. 

Long.    A  high  hope  for  a  low  having :  God  grant  us  patience ! 

The  letter  is  to  acquaint  the  king  ^at  a  couple  have  been 
found  infringing  the  statutes.  Costard  has  been  seen  with 
Jaquenetta. 

Costard.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man,  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  sentence ;  you  E^all  fast  a  week  with 
bran  and  water. 

.  Cost*    I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge. 

*  *  4t  * 

I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  .Taque- 
netta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true  girl ;  and  therefore  welcome  the  sour 
cup  of  prosperity :  affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  until 
then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow. 

As  the  judgment  of  the  king  was  Roman  Catholic,  so  the 
preference  of  Costard  to  the  other  form  was  probably  to  ridi- 
cule the  Puritans.  The  language,  also,  was  probably  used 
by  that  sect,  but  it  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  what 
they  used  seriously,  is  here  put  jocosely. 

Annado  asks,  what  great  men  have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth.  Samson,  master ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great 
carriage ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates  on  his  back  like  a  porter ', 
and  he  was  in  love. 

Costard,  on  his  way  to  prison,  says- 
Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have 
seen,  some  shall  see 

Moth.    What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing.  Master  Moth,  but  what  they  look  upon.  It 
is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  words,  and  therefore  I  will 
say  nothing :  I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man, 
and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet. 

Costard's  speech  is  a  parody  of  the  words  of  the  prophet 
applied  by  Jesus  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Moth  seems  a  sarcastic  denial  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  ^Ifilment  of  prophecy,  of  the 
great  events  that  have  been  seen,  and  the  religious  look 
forward  to  see  in  all  ages. 
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Armadoy  failings  communes  with  himself  in  a  puritanical 
love  jargon. 

Love  is  a  familiar,  love  is  a  devil ;  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love ; 
yet  Samson  was  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength ;  yet 
-was  Solomon  so  sedaced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit. 

*  *  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

But  O  !  but  O 

Moth,    The  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

This  was  the  burden  of  an  old  song^  a  satire  on  the  Puri- 
tans for  putting  down  the  use  of  the  hobby  horse ;  a  man 
dressed  as  a. horse  at  the  May  games.  This  shows  that 
Shakspere  was  thinking  of  the  Puritans ;  he  has  also  put  it 
into  the  mouth  of  HanSet.  Such  a  suppression  was  a  begin- 
ning which  ended  in  putting  down  theatres. 

Sir  Nathaniel  is  brought  in  to  ridicule  parsons  and  their 
conversation.  There  is  not  much  humour  in  what  this 
example  of  the  priesthood  says ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
hold  him,  or  his  words,  up  to  respect.  As  has  been  observed 
by  a  critic,  he  is  toad-eater  to  Holofemes,  and  piously  says : 
'  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  my  parishioners.' 
He  says  to  Holofemes,  of  the  matter  in  conversation,  which 
seems  to  be  a  deer  hunt — 

Very  reverend  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience. 

When  Holofemes  sends  the  love-letter  of  Biron  to  the 
king — 

Nathaniel.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  reli- 
giously :  and  as  a  certain  father  saith 

Holofemes,  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father,  I  do  fear  colourable 
colours. 

Holofemes  invites  him  to  say  grace  at  dinner,  that  is  to  dine 
with  him,  because  he  praised  his  verses.  After  dinner,  he 
passes  an  (mcomium  on  the  pedant's  conversation  at  table — 
*  strange,'  he  says,  '  without  heresy.' 

The  king  and  his  courtiers  have  all  fallen  in  love,  and 
come  in  successively  to  confess  it.    The  language  of  love  is 

flven  a  superiority  over  religion :  it  is  rather  beyond  what 
ohnson  palliates  as  the  common  cant  of  lovers.      Longa- 
ville  excuses  the  breaking  of  his  vow,  because  he  forswore 
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a  woman,  not  a  eoddess,  that  his  tow  was  earthly,  she  a 
heavenly  love,  and  thus  concludes : — 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

Biron,  who  overhears  them,  is  not  very  scrupulous  in  his 
comparisons  and  remarks;  and  when  he  comes  forward, 

says — 

Ton  found  his  mote,  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

Thus  he  is  made  to  apply  the  Scriptures,  when  he  is  equally 

guilty  of  having  made  love.     He  continues  in  the  same 

strain  of  irreverence,  ironically  declaring  it  a  sin  to  break  a 

vow. 

I,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  yow  I  am  engaged  in. 

When  Costard  brings  the  love-letter  of  Biron,  Biron 

says — 

Ah^  you  whoreson  loggerhead,  you  were  bom  to  do  me  shame. 
And  addressing  them  all — 

The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  will  show  his  face : 
Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree. 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom : 
Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

All  this  seems  very  necessitarian  in  doctrine. 

They  apply  to  Biron  for  '  some  proof;'  their  '  faith  is  not 
torn ;'  some  '  jBattery  for  this  evil ;  some  '  trick  to  cheat  the 
devil.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  long  speech,  he  says — 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves ; 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves,  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn. 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

King,    Saint  Cupid,  then !  and  soldiers,  to  the  field ! 

which  is  a  parody  on  words  from  St.  Paul. 
Costard  says  of  Moth,  the  clever  page,  to  Armado^ 

O  that  the  heavens  were  so  pleased,  that  thou  wert  but  my 
bastard !  what  a  joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me  ? 

K 
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The  piineeflB  uses  ibe  exclaoiatioii,  'St.  D^ads  to  St. 
Cupid/  Johnson  sajs^  '  the  Piinceas  of  France  inrokesy 
wim  too  much  levity,  the  patron  of  her  country  to  oppose 
his  power  to  that  of  Cupid.  If  this  were  levity,  what  were 
the  expressions  of  the  rest?  Boyet  relates  to  her  how  Moth 
is  instructed  hy  the  king  to  ms^e  a  speech  to  her : — 

For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shalt  thon  nee; 

Yet  fear  not  thou>  but  speSk  andaciously. 

The  boy  replied,  an  angel  is  not  evil ; 

I  should  have  fearM  her,  had  she  been  a  deyil. 

With  that  aU  laugh'd,  and  elapp'd  him  oa  the  shouldery 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  pniises  bolder. 

The  Pnncees  asks,  on  hearii^  Armado — 

Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 

Biron.    ^Whj  ask  you  ? 

Prin.    He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making. 

This  sentiment  occurs  in  several  other  plays. 

Holofemes  acts  the  part  of  Judas,  meant  for  Maccabaeus, 
but  the  fun  of  the  courtiei:?  is  to  suppose  him  Judas  Iscariot. 

Holofemes,    Jndas  I  am. 

Dunu    A  Jodaa! 

Hoi.    Not  Iscariot,  sir ; 
Jndas  I  am,  'yckpl  Maeliab«ii8. 

Bum,    Judas  Maehabnus  clipt,  is  plain  Jadas. 

Biron,    A  kissing  traitor.    Hov  art  thou  prov'd  Jndas  ? 

HoL    Judas  I  am. 

Bum,    The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi.    What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Boyet.    To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi.    Begin,  sir,  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron.    Well  followed ;  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

Boyet,    Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude;  nay»  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Bum,    For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.    For  the  Ass  to  the  Jude ;  give  it  him.    Jud-as,  away. 

Hoi,    This  is  not  generous^  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet,    A  light  for  Monsieur  Jndas :  it  grows  dark,  he  may  stumble. 

Prin,    Alas !  poor  Machabnns,  how  he  hath  been  baited. 

What  Holofemes  says  of  their  treatment  to  him.  Knight 
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says  is  true  enough.  Knight  can  see  disrespect  to  men^  but 
not  to  God.  Rosaline,  charging  Biron  with  his  perjury,  con- 
demns him  for  his  conversation,  which  shows  well  enough,  as 
in  other  places,  what  the  author  thought  of  his  own  wit,  at 
the  expense  of  religion. 

RomUne,    Oft  have  I  heard  of  yon,  my  Lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  yoa ;  and  the  world's  large  tongne 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks ; 
FoU  of  comparisons  and  wouncUng  flouts; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit. 

Rosaline  teUs  him  to  pass  a  twelvemonth  malqng  jokes  to 
thep  atients  of  an  hospital.  This  again  shows  that  nothing 
was  thought  capable  of  acting  seriously  on  bis  levity.  Biron 
says  it  is  impossible,  which  she  thinks,  to  excite  mii'th  in  the 
dying.  Shakspere  could  venture  on  such  a  trial  of  his  wit, 
and  represent  what  they  thought  could  not  bc;  when  be  made 
the  scene  of  FalstafTs  death  a  source  of  profane  humour  to 
the  knight  himselfi  and  those  who  surrounded  bim.  Roialine 
adds— 

Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibii^g  spirit* 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace, 
Which  shallow-laughing  hearers  give  to  fools : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  tiiat  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Falstaff  also  says,  the  excellence  of  his  wit  depends  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  listener.  Therefore  the  religious  reader 
and  nearers  are  not  the  most  Kkely  to  understand  Shakspere's 
wit  in  these  respects:  those  who  appreciate  bim  best,  are 
those  who  sympathise  with  his  humour,  have  a  '  loose  grace,' 
or  want  of  reverence.  Hazlitt  says  of  this  play,  that  it  is 
too  full  of  *  controversial  divinity.' 
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External  and  internal  evidence  are  so  strong,  that  Hamlet 
was  originally  an  early  work  of  Shakspere  ;  that  without 
pretending  to  fix  its  precise  date,  we  have  given  it  a  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  those  generally  considered  to  be  his  first 
performances.  But  in  stating  it  to  have  been  one  of  his 
earliest  plays,  it  is  allowed  also  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
later  work,  firom  the  many  alterations  and  additions  in  its 
second  issue,  which  may  be  one  way  of  accounting  for  the 
differences,  as  well  as  variety,  in  its  sentiments.  Most 
writers  on  Shakspere,  have  directly  or  indirectly  drawn  con- 
clusions as  to  Shakspere,  personally,  from  Hamlet.  Knight 
i^  says,  '  Hamlet  betrays  the  workings  of  the  author's  mind.' 
Hallam  says,  there  is  one  type  of  character  very  frequently 
produced  in  Shakspere's  plays — ^that  of  a  censurer  of  man- 
kind. He  not  only  thinks  the  sentiments  of  the  character 
were  those  of  Shakspere,  but  from  them  he  proceeds  to 
assign  the  feelings  under  which  Shakspere  wrote  them,  and 
give  the  moral  life  of  their  author.  Hallam  remarks  : — 
*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  Shakspere's  life  when 
his  heart  wa&ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his 
own  conscience ;  the  memory  of  hours  misspent,  the  pang  of 
afiection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's 
worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill  chosen  associates, 
by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches.  These,  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not 
only  to  have  inspired  it  with  the  conception  of  Lear  and 
Timon,  but  that  of  one  primary  character — ^the  censurer  of 
mankind.' 

Hallam  would  give  to  Shakspere  the  idiosyncracy  of  a 
Byron.  There  is  some  similarity  in  the  experience  and  feel- 
ings of  Byron  to  those  of  Shakspere,  as  they  are  inferred  by 
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Hallam;  the  same  causes  produced  the  same  effects — the 
censure  of  mankind — ^and^  therefore,  we  may  expect  some 
coincidence  in  their  sentiments  on  philosophy  and  religion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  history  of  literature 
must  be  a  person  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  inter- 
preting a  man's  character  from  his  works,  and,  therefore^  his 
yiews  nave  great  weight.  Now  we  would  ask  the  impartial 
reader,  whemer  sudi  a  character  as  Hallam  describ^  does 
not  generally  produce  the  infidel,  rather  than  the  religious 
man;  Is  not. the  result  the  introduction  of  one  primary 
character — the  censurer  of  mankind — the  type  generally  of 
unbelievers  who  criticise  the  worlds  and  from  its. anomalies 
censure  religion  ? 

'  The  tyj^,  that  of  censurer  of  mankind,'  Mr.  Hallam 
proceeds  to  say,  (we  quote  firom  Mr.  Knight)  '  is  first  seen 
in  Jaques,  then  in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  in 
the  Duke  of  Measure  for  Measure ;  but  in  these,  in  the 
shape  of  merely  contemplative  philosophy.'  *  ♦  '  In 
Hamlet,  this  b  mingled  with  the  impySZ  of  a  perturbed 
heart,  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances.' 
The  difference  seems  to  be,  that  the  philosophy  of  Hamlet 
combines  more  eccentxicity/more  exd^vapuLf  and,  H  may 
be  said,  acerbity  of  disposition,  than  in  other  characters. 

Censure  implies  satu*e,  but  we  do  not  think  any  author 
has  pointed  out  how  completely  Hamlet,  more  than  any 
other  play  of  Shakspere,  is  throughout  a  work  of  satire. 
If  a  satire  on  thin^  in  general,  the  inference  seems  strong 
that  it  enters  into  his  philosophic^  and  religious  speculatioBS. 
His  style  of  philosophy  not  all  contemplative,  his  style  of 
censure  not  all  denunciatory,  suitably  to  his  character,  is 
mixed  up  with  humour  and  irony.  He  does  not  on  the 
whole  express  himself  as  any  of  the  other  characters  men- 
tioned by  Hallam ;  yet,  with  less  cause  than  many  of  them, 
he  is  more  universal  in  his  bitterness  and  invectives.  Jaques 
and  his  Duke  are  certainly  well  pleased  with  nature,  however 
averse  to  society.  The  Duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  is 
content  with  the  world  as  he  pictures  it.  Timon,  though 
turned  into  a  hater  of  humanity,  is  on  very  good  terms  with 
the  rest  of  nature.  Lear  does  not  so  much  break  out  against 
the  unirerse.    But  it  is  Hamlet's  disposition  before  he  is 
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Ifccquaikited  wilii  his  Wrongs,  and  he  inveighs  against  nature^ 
and  thence  tip  to  nature's  God*  He  seems  to  consider  him- 
self injured  in  being  made-^wronged  in  being  a  man ;  and 
nol  only  angry  with  his  own  existence,  but  angry  widi  the 
existence  of  odia'd-^angry  that  there  should  be  any  religious 
dr\iatural  obligation  to  preserve  life,  or  fear  death }  reasoning 
himself  into  an  indifference  of  Vie  and  the  prospects  of 
i^iritual  annihilation,  yet  indignant  at  the  material  reydu- 
tbns  of  the  grare.  Bidigion  is  not  forgotten  in  his  depreCa* 
tions  or  irony ;  th^re  seems  a  pervaise  ingenuity  exa*cised  in 
^Wing  jabe  conclusions  ^m  it.  We  think  Hallam  con- 
fin^  these  senlhnents  of  Shakspere  trithin  too  narrotr  limits. 
They  are  entertained  by  Shakspere  from  the  first  to  die  last 
df  lus  plays^— from  Htus  Andronicus  down  to  the  Tempest; 
and  there  a^  always  traces  of  them  to  be  found,  if  they 
do  not  cottstitute  entire  charact^Hik  Irreligious  pUlosophy 
is  the  sCi^le  of  ikobe  ^mafty  characters  which  appear  as 
tlie  censurers  of  mankmd*  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  'any  clnMcter  drawn  by  this  dramatist  was  intended 
to  have  a  rdi^kMtt  tend^icy,  whether  philo6opher>  clown, 
ptimtj  Or  historical  pem>nage« 

Shakspere  is  more  personally  objective  in  Hamlet  than  in 
any  <y^h^  p^y^  diere  %  thersi^,  the  more  reason  for 
b^Vin|(  him  individually  tepBssented  in  its  sei^ments. 

We  do  not  expect  grossness  in  so  serious  a  drama  as 
Hukdet)  and  in  the  tragedies  of  Slmkspere  it  is  of  a  dlT- 
fet&oli  kkd,  or  less  frequent  tiian  in  the  comedies.  Yet  there 
are  as  many  instances  of  it  in  Hamiet  as  in  any  other  pky ; 
a»d  idiose  t^re  coarse  and  less  excusable  l^an  *on  otiaet  ocoa- 
i^niS^.  To  those  who  fkncy  4b»  bumour,  ^  i^Mnaik  of 
Ophdia  ^ay  be  applied,  it  is  *slill  hm&t  and  still  worse.^ 
The  ^\  ars  slsudered  by  llhe  interpretation  and  use  of  it 
giv^  to  Ophelia.  Bhaltf^pcre  has  stamped  the  mixed  cha- 
TiatA»  of  Hamlet  by  it.  l%e  infidelilY,  therefore^  oi  the 
hi^io  and  the  author  mm^  be  inferred  by  those  cntics  who 
have  assorted  that  it  always  aoeinnpanies  obsc^ty. 

Accorded  by  the  general  voice  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
philosophical  in  its  speculations,  no  play  has  given  rise  to 
greater  discisBsion  timn  Hionlet,  as  to  all  its  meanings. 
What  the  author  tiiought^  or  intended  to  be  thought,  fr^ 
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his  mtiixneBtSf  chancters,  and  ineideiitsy  are  all  equalhr 
mvolved  in  oontroveny.  Our  general  dieory  of  SUcspere^s 
plaV;  affords  a  solution  <^  this  mysteriousness. 

On  acoount  of  die  irregularity  of  the  plot  of  Hamlet, 
many  have  found  fault  wim  it.  But  in  the  appearanoe  of 
the  ghost  so  many  times,  and  to  so  little  prurpooBy  the  irreso- 
lution and  diyersion  of  Hamlet  from  all  his  designs,  and  the 
chaaoe  medl^  which  ensues,  (in  killing  erery  one  befinre  the 
n^ki  one)  there  is  eyidently  a  hf^her  ii^entioa  tkaua  the  snp- 
£ice  one— viz.,  dasoussiQ^  soeptioally,  tbe  ideas  of  PniT»- 
denee  and  of  chance.  The  term  'ciuace'  is  med  popukrhr 
to  fiisnify,  an  d9Eect  the  cause  oi  which  cannot  1^  explanwd, 
or  which  the  gaieraliiy  of  mankind  never  pause  to  consider. 
Chanoe,  philosophicaUy  fegaided,  nuist  resohre  kaelf  into 
Jbte^  neeessi^,  or  predestination.  In  sudi  usage,  ^Provi- 
denoe'  is  sometimes  enaployed  for  *  necessity.'  In  this  wajr 
it  may  be  said,  '  Divinity  [necessity]  shaoes  o«r  ends,  rough 
hew  tiiem  as  we  will.'  The  rig»t  understanding  of  t£iB 
remarkable  play  greatly  depends  on  observing  that  ^sdianee,^ 
'fate,'  'necessity,'  'fortune,'  'providence,'  'divkiity,'  are 
duefly  em^yed  as  reciprocal  terms. 

Aocor^^  to  Johnson,  there  is  an  entins  wa«t  of  jnoral  in 
Hamlet  ovi  may  we  not  imoawer  the  moral,  if  mocal  k 
may  be  called,  of  S  hakspere,  in  ^ae  very  absMoe  of  Ae  moral 
of  Johnson  ?  Mr.  Knight  aeems  to  nave  bean  fiuroed  into 
this  precise  view,  when  he  thus  answers  the  objeetioos  whack 
J<^inson  and  odiers  had  to  the  mode  of  producing  the  cataa- 
tpophe.  ^  A  tragedy,  terminated  by  ehanoe^  appears  to  be  a 
capital  thing  for  the  rule  and  line  men  to  kty  Juid  <£.  Bui 
th^foi^  die  poet's  purpose.  Had  Hamlet  been  othenrisc^ 
his  will  would  nave  been  ikkd  predominant  agent  m  the  catas^ 
trophe.  The  emmre  of  chance*  would  hmre  been  overruled; 
the  ^ttihy  would  nave  been  punished ;  die  innocent,  perhaps, 
woiud  have  been  i^mred*'  As  Hamlet  is  the  most  philoM>- 
phical,  so  it  may  be  called  the  most  rdigioiis  of  i^aaospere's 
plays :  there  are  in  it  passages,  frequently  qudled,  in  favonr 
of  neligion;  when  wse  come  to  die  instances,  we  c^all  show 

*  *  The  empire  of  chsnce'  jneans  the  emphne  of  neeesnty^-ihe 
doctrine  which  ShakBpere  covertly  advocates  thkK>iq^io«t  this  pli^. 
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with  what  propriety.  Our  theory  accounts  for  the  introduction 
of  religion^  battling  with  the  idea  of  chance^  whose  dominion 
the  play  goes  to  establish.  It  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  sentiments  of  religion  in  this  play,  as  Shakspere, 
in  portraying  such  a  character  as  Hamlet,  intended  to  draw 
the  character,  not  of  a  confirmed  infidel,  but  of  a  sceptic. 
Handet  was  a  young  man — too  young  to  reign :  he  had  just 
left  college,  to  which  he  wished  to  return,  and  they  went 
there  young  in  those  days.*  There  established  opinions  had 
doubtless  been  taught  him ;  and  those  put  in  his  mouth  by 
Shakspere,  are  perpetually  combated  by  doubts  which  natu- 
rally arise  to  persons  of  genius,  and  of  reflection — as  was 
the  case  with  Shelley  under  similar  college  circumstances. 
Early  sentiments  of  mis  kind  once  questioned,  would  pro- 
duce terrible  convulsions  in  most  men's  minds,  and  over- 
whelm them  with  horror,  and  unless  successfiiUy  combated 
they  would  end  in  total  scepticism.  Now  Hamlet,  of  a 
reflective  nature  and  powerful  genius,  was  just  of  the  c^e  to 
be  bewildered  by  speculative  philosophy,  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  doubts. 

Readers  of  biographies  must  be  aware,  that  most  thought- 
ful men,  at  one  period  of  their  lives,  have  been  assailed  with 
doubts  of  all  received  opinions.  Such  have  been  the  first 
efibrts  of  judgment  and  reason,  independent  of,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to,  education.  Such  conflicts  end  in  the  paramount 
authority  of  faith  in  things  unseen,  or  total  and  settled  dis- 
belief, and  sometimes  in  -insanity.  Most  people  who  have 
felt  the  whole  extent  of  this  transition  state,  these  violent 
coUisiops  and  eventful  revolutions,  must  confess  it  was  a 
time  of  ^eat  melancholy,  great  misery — ^that  it  was  com- 

Earative  Elysium  to  arrive  at  beUef,  or  disbelief,  from  such  a 
ell  of  discord.  It  appears  that  Shakspere,  apart  from  the 
necessary  machinery  and  action  of  the  play,  and  the  indi- 
vidualising of  Hamlet,  wished  to  depict  such  a  general  state 
of  mind  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Besides,  therefore, 
what  it  might  be  deemed  indispensable  to  delineate  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarity,  in  consequence  of  Hamlet  having  seen 

*  Though  this  play  refers  to  Denmark  in  ancient  times,  th^ 
manners  depicted  are  those  of  Shakspere's  age. 
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his  father's  apparition,  which  might  naturally  disorder  his 
senses,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  our  poet  sought 
to  exhibit  a  little  of  that  tendency  to  insanity,  which  a  person 
may  labour  under,  at  Hamlet's  time  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  not  knowing  what  decision  to  arrive  at  on  the  most  in- 
teresting and  momentous  subjects  of  human  inquiry. 

Under  the  'stalking  horse'  of  insanity,  as  the  Duke 
in  As  You  Like  It  says  of  folly,  'wit  might  shoot  its 
shafts,'  Shakspere  might  deUver  what  arguments  of  scep- 
tical philosophy  he  thought  proper,  protected  by  the  defence 
of  character  implied  in  Hamlet's  state  of  mind,  and  want  of 
responsibility. 

In  the  season  of  1846,  when  English  plays  were  acted  at 
Paris,  the  French  critics  at  once  recognised  Hamlet  as  a 
character  which  they  thought  pecuUarly  French.  They  said 
Shakspere  had  anticipated  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the 
literature  of  the  past  and  present  centuries.  Now  that  state 
of  mind  is  one  of  utter  scepticism  as  to  religion,  with  a 
distaste  of  life  in  the  young  and  enthusiastic.  The  state 
of  mind  ascribed  by  Hallam  to  Shakspere,  is  corroborated 
by  this  recognition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  by  the 
French  critics. 


Shakspere  allows  the  feeling  with  which  he  wrote  this  play 
almost  unnecessarily  to  obtrude  itself.  This  is  common  to 
Shakspere;  possessed  with  an  idea,  he  repeats  it.  Thus 
Francisco,  the  soldier,  reheved  from  guard,  says — 

I  am  sick  at  heart. 

What  reason  had  he  to  say  this  ?  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
strong  impression  in  the  author,  which  throws  a  sombre 
colouring  over  the  whole  scene.  Hamlet  brings  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play  the  same  sickness  of  heart. 

Horatio,  'the  scholar,'  would  not  believe  in  the  ghost, 
'  the  phantasy*  of  unlearned  soldiers :  but  when  the  ghost 
comes  amidst  his  asseverations  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
then^  Kke  another  Thomas,  he  declares  he  would  not  have 
believed  imless  he  had  seen.  Throughout  the  play  he  is 
represented  as  a  religious  character — a  foil  to  the  philosophy  ^ 
and  scepticism  of  Hamlet.    Horatio  believes  in  prognostics. 
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He  Imd  llie  guard  enter  into  a  long  comvBmitioia  on  die  pro- 
bable caoee  o[  the  shoBt's  appearance,  and  as  itfeAr  mvnauaeB 
all  prove  wrong,  wnat  iBtent»>n  could  Shakq>ere  have  had, 
but  to  satirise  conjectures  placed  on  such  fouidaiioos  ?  He 
has  done  the  same  in  other  plays. 

Horatio,  as  a  sdiohr,  gives  mem  the  examples  «f  the  ap^ 
paiidons  which  appeared  before  the  death  of  Caesar,  which 
Shakspere  aiiterwanls  tran^rred  to  the  play  of  JuMms  Caesar, 
where  by  the  mouth  of  Cicero  he  coiadeffliiB  the  drwidng 
infeiieBces  fixim  tfaem.  When  he  talks  of  die  ^tfflianrietg 
graves,^  die  dead  walking  in  the  streets,  and  Ae  ee]ipse%  he 
may  have  had  in  mind  the  events  which  are  related  to  hftve 
snooeeded  liie  death  of  Christ,  as  he  elsewhere  seems  to 
have  borne  diem  in  reooUeetion.  Nor  when  the  erowiag  of 
the  cods,  is  made  by  Horatio  to  r^nind  the  ghost  of  his 
gmlt,  are  we  sure  thait  filmkif^ere  had  not  in  imnd  the  o<m^ 
Yictioiiof  St.Peter? 

Horatio,  on  die  first  appearance  of  the  ^lost,  was  made 

rkesman,  becanae  MaroMlus  said  he  was  a  scholar.  Om 
t  occasion  he  did  not  show  any  sigas  of  it;  but  in  As 
midst  of  las  illustratioas  from  history,  the  gfaoBt  appears  a 
second  time,  and  then  he  pours  forth  all  the  reasons  for  such 
an  appearance,  by  way  of  inquiry,  as  to  his  mission  on  earth. 
When  Horatio  inquires  of  the  apparition  if  he  is  come  to 
look  after  *  extorted  treasure,'  as  if  indignant  of  the  suppo- 
sition, he  prepares  to  depart,  and  then  Horatio  ordei*s  him  to 
be  stopped — ^to  be  cut  down  if  he  will  not  stand,  as  if  he 
were  a  thief. 

Bernardo  seems  to  think  tlnst  Horatio  had  put  the  right 
question  to  him,  and  that  he  was  goine  to  answer,  had  not  the 
cock  -crowed.  Horade  thinks  it  l^ked  like  smlL  They  were 
all  again  wrong  in  their  calculations.  Was  it  not  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  delicate  satire  which  dictated  the  preceding? 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  crowing  of  the  cock  was  intro- 
duced on  the  stage,  as  the  text  directs;  it  must  have  pro* 
dttoed  a  ludicrous  impression  which  we  think  the  restorers  of 
Shakspere  wouhknot  now  venture  upon.  As  if  in  dirther 
illustration  of  the  character  of  Horatio,  and  to  satirise  all 
supernatural  insfances,  a  variety  of  stories  are  given  of  cocks 
crowing,  which  Horatio  imys  he  believes. 
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The  first  lines  Hamlet  titters  are  comic,  though  bold  and 
bitter  satires  on  serious  subjects.  His  first  speech  is  a  satire 
upon  the  ways  of  the  worla  in  shewing  grief.  The  king  and 
the  queen  are  represented  religious;  and  as  the  shews  of 
grief  were  ridiculed  by  the  prince,  so  are  the  religious  con- 
dokmentB  of  grief,  and  pious  arguments  against  me  excess 
of  it,  used  by  the  murderer  of  Hamlet's  fetner. 

There  are  none  of  the  real  consolations  of  religion  iQ  all 
that  the  three  say.  Tht  mother  and  the  unde  are  neyer 
made  to  utter  the  most  apposite  remark  of  a  Christian,  that 
the  fitther  has  gone  to  heayen,  that  the  son  would  meet  the 
fbihet  again,  am  that  Ihe  separation  was  not  eternal.  The 
son  does  not  think  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  play  goes  to 
fiiow  that  he  thinks  death  *  is  common'  to  man  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  creation — ^with  his  uncle,  as  well  as  his  mother,  that 
it  ^  is  as  oommon  as  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense ' — ^in 
niioit,  that  he  doubts  a  future  state.  This  tmyarying  end  of  , 
life,  fi*om  the  first  known  to  the  last  man,  without  a  reserva- 
^011  of  one — ^this  vulgar  sensible  tlung  death,  which  univer- 
sal experience  teaches^-*these  are  me  arguments  of  the 
infidd,  his  very  words^  almost,  when  he  argues  i^ainst  faith, 
hope)  and  fVrfim^. 

The  ^k£  which  is  described  as  ^  a  fault  to  nature,' '  to 
reason  most  absurd,'  is,  afW  all  &e  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
after  eternal  life,  which  do  not  permit  us  to  throw  the  body 
of  a  human  creature  to  earth,  as  a  dead  dog. 

That  Hamlet,  though  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  world  as 
it  was  made,  had  do  hope  of  a  better,  is  evident  from  his  first 
soliloquy,  when  he  is  1^  to  hiioidf  ^stber  the  above  conversa- 
tion.   He  says — 

Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolye  itself  into  a  dew  I 
Or  that  the  Evei^asting  had  not  fiz'd 
His  <!anon  'i^ainst  self-slaughter  I  O  God !  O  God  I 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  1 
Fie  on't !  oh  fle  I  'tis  aa  nnweeded  gardm, 
That  frows  to  seed ;  thini^  rank,  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely. 

What  are  the  opening  lines  but  a  wish  for  annihilation  of 
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existence  and  identity,  which,  accompanied  by  the  succeeding 
remai'ks,  give  a  poetical  statement,  as  it  were,  of  creation 
and  destruction  ? 

The  same  as  his  more  famous  discourse  on  suicide^  ^  To  be 
or  not  to  be,'  this  speech  divides  itself  into  two  parts — ^he  wishes 
for  death  and  the  common  nature  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Either,  exclaims  he,  there  was  this  material  end  to  existence, 
or  there  was  no  religion  forbidding  suicide.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  divine  command  against  suicide,  which  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  a  bit  of  school  divinity  or  received  opinion  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  says,  not  being  warranted  by  the  authority 
it  assumes,  ought  not  to  be  used  in  argument 

We  cannot  consider  his  appeal  to  God,  which  blames  God's 
world,  very  reverential.  Though  not  so  palpable,  it  is  of  the 
same  nature,  as  those  frequent  appeals  to  heaven^  which 
Shakspere's  characters  make  when  not  pleased  with  the  ways 
of  Providence. 

Shakspere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  prince  a  simile  used 
by  Jesus  Chnst.  The  employment  of  it  by  the  poet  would 
go  to  the  contradiction  of  a  maker  of  the  world,  who,  in  the 
parable  is  stated  both  to  sow  the  seed  and  watch  over  the 
garden.  Hamlet  is  made  to  say,  that  all  things  bad  solely 
possess  the  world,  but  the  parable  describes  the  world  as 
being  only  more  bad  than  good  ^  and,  consequently,  implies 
the  reason  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Would  I  bad  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven, 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! 
My  father ^methinks  I  see  my  father. 

Horatio.    O  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,    In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

This  thought  about  heaven  seems  one  of  those  peculiar  to 
Shakspere,  which  we  have  noticed  in  Henry  VI. ;  and  which 
is  condemned  by  Johnson  in  this  play.  The  thing  most 
disagreeable  to  Hamlet  would  be  to  see  an  enemy  in  heaven^ 
which  he  would  suffer  rather  than  have  seen  the  marriage  of 
his  mother.  A  thought  strangely  at  variance  with  that  senti- 
ment of  forgiveness,  which  is  happily  recommended  as  the 
condition  of  our  own  pardon,  and  admission  into  heaven. 
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The  sudden  turn  to  seeing  his  father  in  his  mind's  eye  seems 
introduced  for  no  other  purpose,  except  to  hint  that  such  a 
vision  was  a  *  trick  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hamlet  recurs  to  this  idea  after  he 
has  seen  the  ghost  a  first  time  with  witnesses,  and  even  after 
its  second  appearance  to  himself  alone : — 

HawilH,    Tour  loves,  as  mine  to  you.    Farewell. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well. 
I  donbt  some  foal  play.    Would  the  night  were  come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul.    Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Tho'  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

According  to  this  avowal,  he  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  him 
what  he  already  suspected,  that  his  father  had  come  to  his 
end  by  unfair  means.  He  immediately  sees  the  errand  of  the 
ghost,  which  his  companions  ascribed  to  everything  but  the 
right  cause.  Yet  it  does  not  make  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost  more  to  the  purpose.  He  was  not  made  certain  of  the 
fact  by  the  ghost,  but  immediately  doubted ;  and,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  guilt,  had  recourse  to  human  means.  In  the  same 
way  he  sees  through  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz,  and  pro- 
poses to  defeat  their  project  on  his  life  by  their  own  death, 
and  afterwards  ascribes  it  to  chance  or  divinity.  He  kills 
Polonius,  says  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  heavens,  and  after- 
wards tells  Laertes  he  was  mad  when  he  did  it.  How  can 
such  contradictions  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  principle 
of  satire  in  the  writer,  who  made  his  character  a  sceptical 
jester  on  such  subjects  ? 

Before  Hamlet  s  appointment  to  meet  the  ghost,  we  are 

introduced  to  the  family  of  Polonius.     Shakspere  has  put 

into  the  mouth  of  the  lady  some  sarcastic  reflections  on  the 

priesthood : — 

Ophelia.    But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
Whilst,  like  a  pufiPd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

The  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  priests  did  not 
believe  what  they  taught,  did  what  they  recommended  others 
not  to  do,  and  were  not  in  fear  of  that  they  should  have 
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dreaded.  The  latter  part  of  the  idea  we  shall  find  to  be  the 
germ  of  one  of  more  open  profanity  in  Macbeth. 

PoloniuSy  though  not  very  nice  in  the  practice  of  morality^ 
deUyers  the  moral  philosophy  of  Shakspere  in  advice  to  his 

son: — 

Bewftre 
Of  entrance  to  a  qnarrel ;  bnt  being  in, 
Bew't  that  the  of^poser  may  beirare  of  thee. 

Similar  instruction  is  given  by  the  Countess  to  her  son^  in 
All's  WeU  That  Ends  Well.  The  speech  of  Polonius  is 
worldly  wisdom^  but  not  Christian.  He  ends  with  a  moral 
observation  peculiar  to  philosophers  of  the  material  school, 
who  put  out  of  view  religion  as  a  rule  of  conduct : — 

This  abore  all — ^to  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  mnst  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thoa  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell. 

The  holy  vows  which  Ophelia  says  Hamlet  uses  to  coun- 
tenance his  love  to  her,  produce  some  of  the  usual  reflections 
of  Shakspere  on  oaths  —  ^  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.' 
According  to  the  old  man  the  worst  might  be  expected,  if 
love  came  in  the  appearance  of  reli^on.  As  he  anerwards 
says,  Satan  himself  would  adopt  it.  Neither  father  nor 
daughter  seem  to  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  religion,  its 
professions,  or  professors. 

Handet,  whilst  waiting  for  the  ghost,  and  speaking  of  the 
addiction  to  drinking  of  nis  countrymen,  enters  into  a  philo- 
sophical comment  on  the  composition  of  man,  which  is  made 
by  him  to  be  dependent  upon  nature  and  circumstances,  not 
upon  the  appointments  of  Provid^ice : — 

j       So  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin), 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erlearens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners,  that  these  men. 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  iirery,  or  fortune's  star, 
Their  yirtue's  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
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Ab  infinite  aa  man  maj  undergo, 
Sliall  in  the  general  censnre  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fiftult.    The  dram  of  ill 
Both  1^  the*  BoUe  substance  oflen  dont^ 
To  his  own  acwidal, 

He  sajs^  as  kny  necessitarian  would  say,  that  what  arises 
from  birth  is  no  famlt  in  ihe  man;  in  which  Shakspere  seems 
expressly  to  controvert,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  He  speaks  in  the  most  material  terms  of  the 
corruption  of  man,  being  the  defect  of  nature,  of  fortune,  or 
the  overgrowth  of  some  complexion,  or,  as  the  phrenologists 
would  say,  of  some  organ.  He  makes  necessitv  to  reign 
supreme  firom  before  birth  to  the  conclusion  of  life,  and 
seems  therein  to  absolve  man  fi*om  alt  responsibility.  These 
reflections  warrant  the  applicatioa  to  Shakspere  of  a  remark 
made  by  Pr(^es8<Mf  Sedgwick  in  tike  ^  Edinburgh  Review, 
respecting  the  writer  of  the  *  Vestiges'—*  he  beheves  he  has 
annulled  all  differences  between  the  physical  and  the  moraL 

When  the  ghost  first  appears  to  Hamlet,  the  prince  puts 
very  antithetically  together  a  number  of  religious  ideas,  and 
then  a  number  of  questions,  as  to  the  reason  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, telUng  him  not  to  let  him  *  burst  in  ignorance.'  We 
cannot  see  why  his  bones  should  be  canonised,  unless  Shak- 
spere wished  it  to  be  inferred  that  canonisation  itself,  which 
results  firom  the  greatest  piety,  did  not  protect  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  and  give  rest  in  heaven.  Hamlet  ends  by  ask- 
ing why  the  ghost  makes 

Us  fools  of  nature, 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 

Here  at  once  is  a  very  material  conclusion  to  a  speech,  filled 
with  the  spiritual,  and  addressed  to  a  supernatural  fact. 
'  Fools  of  nalure'  may  mean,  make  us  fools  contrary  to 
nature,  or  fools  under  the  effects  of  natural  causes,  which  is 
the  way  infidels  have  of  arraigning  Providence  for  the  use  of 
miracles  contrary  to  their  reascm.  Shakspere  seems  to  de- 
clare, what  infidels  so  often  do,  who  wiU  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  religion,  that  we  are  fools  to  trouble  ourselves 
beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,  so  horribly  to  have  our 
disposition  shaken  as  some  have  at  the  fear  of  a  future  state. 
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Shakspere  thus  makes  Hamlet,  in  his  very  first  address  to, 
and  in  presence  of,  the  ghost,  deliver  a  philosophical  com- 
ment on  the  supernatural.  The  religious  records  in  the 
tables  of  Hamlet's  memory,  and  his  sceptical  philosophy, 
are  at  once  displayed.  Fools  is  rather  a  favourite  expression 
of  Shakspere,  wnen  he  would  express  philosophical  con- 
tempt of  maiiind.  Then  they  are  fools  of  time,  of  death, 
or  some  other  influence.  But  at  first  Hamlet  uses  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ghost  as  an  argument  to  his  companion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  reason  not  to  fear  death.  A 
religious  impression  wluch  he  is  ever  to  himself  and  others 
conffontinff  with  his  doubts.  He  says,  when  they  would  pre- 
vent him  following  the  ghost— 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 

which,  before  a  stage  ghost,  is  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  in  Shakspere  that  however  phi- 
losophic, he  cannot  long  be  serious;  and  characters  most 
grave  and  tragical  he  renders  laughable.  It  certainly  is  not 
natural,  the  extent  to  which  Shakspere  carries  it,  though 
people  may  have  flashes  of  merriment  amidst  their  mel^i- 
choly,  as  Romeo  says.  Neither  do  any  audience,  in  the 
midst  of  their  emotions  directed  into  one  course,  wish  to  be 
deviated  from  unity  of  feeling,  and  have  the  delusion  broken. 
This  observation  does  not  rdate  to  comic  scenes  introduced 
into  serious  dramas,  but  to  scenes  which  should  be  serious 
throughout.  We  think  this  indicates  a  disposition  in  the 
author  to  ridicule  ideas  for  which  he  had  no  reverence  him- 
self. As  a  proof  of  our  position,  we  appeal  to  the  whole  of 
this  fifUi  scene  in  the  first  act,  as  having  this  mixture  of  the 
serious  and  comic.  It  may  be  disputed  in  the  beginning,  but 
must  be  acknowledged  in  the  end  of  it. 

Having  commanded  the  attention  of  Hamlet,  the  ghost,  in- 
stead of  commencing  the  business  which  brought  him  upon 
earth,  tells  him  it  is  almost  time  to  go,  and  enters  upon  a 
point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  purgatory,  which  must 
have  been  odious  at  that  time  in  England,  and  which  Shak- 
spere takes  care  to  make  ridiculous,  particularly  in  the  answer 
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of  Hamlet.  We  think  it  must  have  been  irresistible  on  the 
stage,  still  more  the  reply  of  his  father,  telling  him  he  does 
not  want  his  pity,  but  wants  him  to  be  serious,  if  he  can. 
The  observation  was  rather  tart ;  but  Hamlet,  professing  his 
filial  duty,  is  answered  in  a  manner  which,  to  persons  of 
susceptible  feelings,  amounts  to  a  rebuke  before  it  is  needed. 
It  is  a  sort  of  rap  over  the  knuckles,  as  given  by  the  village 
schoolmasters  before  the  boy  begins  to  say  his  lesson.  Cer- 
tainly the  &ther  was  not  far  wron^  in  the  suspicion  that 
Hamlet  would  not  feel  himself  bound  to  revenge  his  murder. 
Hamlet  inquires,  impatiently,  ^  what  he  is  to  revenge?'  Then, 
at  least,  one  would  think  the  ghost  would  tell  his  own  tale, 
but  he  immediately  returns  to  the  ridiculous  account  of  him- 
self in  purgatory,  and  portrays  the  harrowing  effects  of  the 
terrible  stories  he  could  tell  of  the  infernal  regions.  All  this 
must  evidently  have  been  intended  for  satire  on  Romanism, 
ghostly  pretensions,  or  the  descriptions  of  Virgil  or  Dante. 
•What  strikes  us  in  the  character  of  the  ghost,  and  in  this 
scene,  must  have  probably  struck  Johnson,  who  believed  in 
ghosts,  when  he  said  the  ehost  was  a  ^  chatty  ghost.'  It  is 
not  tiU  he  has  finished  all  this  much  ado  fibout  nothing 
without  interruption,  that  he  comes  to  his  murder  by  Ham- 
let's uncle,  which  Hamlet,  by  saying —  . 


O  my  prophetic  soul !  my  ancle  ! 


acknowledges  he  had  thought  over  before.  The  ghost  en- 
joins his  son,  as  he  loved  his  father,  to  revenge  the  murder. 
This  was  not  the  delivery  of  a  very  Christian  precept,  in  a 
ghost  who  had  just  come  from  a  state  of  expiation  for  his  sins. 
Now,  one  of  the  greatest  Christian  offences  is  revenge,  and 
the  ghost  came  on  earth  to  repeat  that  very  crime.  Hamlet 
might  well  think  he  had  been  tempted  of  the  devil  in  an 
appearance  so  opposite  to  Christianity;  and  this  ghost  re- 
turns a^n  to  whet  his  blunted  purpose,  though  there  seems 
no  need  of  such  stimulus.  In  one  sense,  the  play  turns  upon 
the  passion  of  revenge ;  it  is  the  ruling  disposition  of  Hamlet : 
though  sometimes  too  scrupulously  nice  in  his  calculations  of 
vengeance,  in  the  case  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  he 
delights  in  planning,  and  exults  in  the  fulfilment  of  ample 
retaliation.     His  conduct  even  to  Ophelia  may  be  accounted 
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for  from  the  same  vindictiyeness  of  feeling;  a  malicioiis 
defeat  of  her  and  her  fiither's  designs  upon  him,  which, 
though  ending  in  the  death  of  her  parent  and  of  hei^f,  he 
does  not  seem  sufficiently  to  regret.  His  ideas  of  heaven 
and  divinity  are  coupled  with  retaliation,  when  he  argues  that 
we  are  g^iven  reason,  and  made  superior  to  the  beast,  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue.  Laertes  is  not  less  vindictive;  his 
whole  soul  is  ab6ori)ed  in  revenge,  and  for  that  Hamlet  ad- 
mires him.  The  ghost  had  to  caution  Hamlet  not  to  kill  his 
mother. 

On  the  exit  of  the  ghost,  Hamlet  is  excited  by  a  tumult  of 
religious,  hellish,  and  material  thoughts,  jocosely  intermixed, 
and  ironically  condemned.  He  will  wipe  out  all  youthful, 
religious  impressions,  as  well  as  other  education  at  college, 
that  the  commandment  of  his  ^Either  to  revenge  his  death 
may  live  alone  in  his  memory ;  for  there  was  another  com- 
mandment that  had  told  him  'thou  shalt  do  no  murder,' 
besides  the  Christian  precept  not  to  revenge  injuries. 

Even  in  the  moutli  of  Horatio  there  is  put  a  reflection 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  ghost  to  tell  us  what  can  be 
made  evident  without  Every  '  wild  and  hurling  word '  of 
Hamlet  we  think  intended  for  satire,  as  we  never  suppose 
the  poet  speaks  without  meaning.  Our  idea  of  Shakspere, 
from  the  study  of  him,  is,  that  he  has  more  meaning  in  his 
words  than  any  other  writer,  whilst  often  he  has  less  meaning 
outwardly  expressed.  Whatever  controversy  there  may  be 
about  the  gravity  of  the  author,  in  the  external  exhibitions  of 
the  ghost,  though  the  pleasantry  may  be  denied  which,  as  it 
were,  plays  around  the  lips  of  a  wag  who  would  pretend  to 
be  senous,  yet  can  any  one  doubt  that  Shakspere  intended  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  supernatural  appearance,  when  he  in- 
troduces his  ghost  to  be  tne  butt  of  Hamlet's  jests,  and  to  be 
treated  as  one  of  his  clowns  ?  The  extravagancies  exhibited 
by  Hamlet  before  his  companions,  have  been  excused  by  the 
effect  the  apparition  had  upon  his  mmd.  But  Shakspere 
must  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  speaking,  walking,  and  dis- 
parition  of  the  ghost  under  the  boards,  and  the  langui^ 
addressed  to  it  by  Hamlet.  The  impression  which  a  real 
ghost  might  have  made  almost  exclusively  the  interest  of  the 
first  Act,  is  destroyed  by  this  exhibition.     What  other  object 
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couM  Shakspere  have  had  but  obedience  to  the  impulse  of 
his  own  mind  ?  Part  of  the  scene  we  may  suppose  to  be  in 
ridicule  of  oaths,  and  a  particular  oath  by  the  sword,  which 
was  used  in  chivalrous  times.  Hamlet  proposes  it  to  hb 
companions,  and  the  ghost  insists  upon  tne  same  fantastic 
obligation,  which  Horatio  and  Marcellus  do  not  seem  to 
approye.  Thence  results  a  long  banter  of  the  ghost  by 
Hamlet,  to  which  the  reader  may  turn,  to  see  if  it  does  not 
warrant  our  observations.  We  are  told  it  is  not  ventured  to 
be  acted,  probably  from  the  very  reasons  we  have  given  of 
its  effects.  The  actors  would  not  know  how  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  present  reading  of  Hamlet,  and  the  public  would 
come  away  of  one  opinion.  It  seems  addressed  by  the 
author,  or  actor,  to  tne  body  of  the  house,  to  maLe  an 
audience  laugh.  It  is  the  bye  play  of  the  boards :  but  con- 
sidering the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  that  a  departed 
soul  was  returned  to  earth,  it  is  the  most  profanely  ridiculous 
exhibition  imaginable.  Here  was  a  ghost  come  to  impose  an 
oath,  a  religious  bond,  sworn  upon  a  sword.  He  came  to 
make  a  fitrce  of  swearin?,  though  told  to  swear  not  at  all. 
We  are  not  certain  that  Shakspere  did  not  intend  to  satirise- 
by  his  ghost  undemound,  by  the  employment  he  gives  it,  by 
the  terms  he  appfies  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the  aerisi<ni  of 
it — ^the  idea  of  any  supernatural,  spiritual,  and  unseen  power, 
interposing  in  men's  afiairs.  Amidst  all  this  apparent  non- 
sense, Hsmilet  is  made  to  deliver  sentiments  of  philosophy 
and  moral  satire.  Horatio,  quite  surprised  at  these  clever 
evolutions  of  the  ghost,  expresses  his  astonishment  :— 

^Oh  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  ttrang^i 
HandeU    And  therefore  as  a  itnmger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dream'd  of  in  our  philosophy* 

There  is  manifold  meaning  in  the  answer  of  Hamlet.  >  Shak- 
spere yery  often  plays  upon  a  word,  and  gives  it  the  first 
sense  that  present^  itself.  What  had  happened  was  almost 
beyond  the  credulfty  of  Horatio— almost  too  strange  to  be- 
lieve. Hamlet,  therefore,  tells  him  to  give  it  the  hospitable 
reception  we  show  to  a  stranger.  But,  according  to  Shak- 
spere, what  is  strange  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  true ;  neither 
he  nor  his  Hamlet  so  regarded  what  was  strange :  we  do  not 
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receive  a  stranger  into  our  absolute  confidence,  and  make  a 
*  modern  and  familiar  thing'  of  him.  There  was  no  philosophy 
in  Horatio,  neither  do  we  dream  in  philosophy ;  Hamlet 
was  the  philosopher,  not  his  friend,  he  therefore  rather  super- 
ciliously treats  the  power  of  philosophical  comprehension, 
the  depths  of  intellect  in  the  type  of  ordinary  character. 
This  sentiment  seems  delivered  both  in  irony  of  the  common 
faith  in  things  unseen,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  natural 
causes.  Its  meaning  may  be  rendered  thus — there  are  reali- 
ties in  nature,  in  the  revolutions  of  time  and  incidents  of 
existence,  more  wonderful  than  awestruck  superstition  can 
imagine  in  its  dreams. 

This  scene  ends  with  an  imprecation  from  Hamlet  in  the 
language  of  materialism : — 

The  time  is  out  of  joint; — 0,  cursed  spite  ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  I 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  differently  the  two,  Horatio  and 
Hamlet,  acted  after  seeing  the  ghost.  Horatio  was  full  of 
the  supernatural ;  he  was  ready  to  believe  every  story  which 
liis  excited  imagination  recollected.  Hamlet,  on  the  other 
hand,  banters  the  ghost  of  his  poor  father,  and  banters  his 
companions  on  the  subject ;  shows  no  reverential  mind,  and, 
spite  of  the  apparition,  does  not  believe  in  it,  or  appear  to 
know  what  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  Certainly,  Shakspere 
seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  to  discredit  his  supernatural 
machinery  than  any  other  infidel  author,  Goethe  or  Byron, 
who,  as  poets,  have  had  to  use  it. 

Ouildenstem,    Hear'ns  make  our  presence  and  our  practioies 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him. 

Queen,    Amen  ! 

Considering  what  the  man  was,  and  his  companion  Rosen- 
crantz,  for  whom  he  speaks  this  piety,  and  the  Queen's 
response,  is  akin  with  the  religious  feeling  Shakspere  gives  to 
all  murderers. 

Hamlet  enters  reading,  apparently,  from  some  philoso- 
phical treatise. 

For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  do^, 

Being  a  good,  kissing  carrion 

Have  you  a  daughter  ? 
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He  seems  to  refer  to  the  creating  power  of  material  influence^ 
which  was  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  philosophers,  and 
which  has  lately  been  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  *  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation/ 

Warburton  changed  'good'  to  God,  and  interpreted  Shak- 
spere  as  meaning  the  action  of  Providence  on  original  sin. 
'  A  noble  emendation,'  says  Johnson,  '  which  almost  sets  the 
critic  on  a  level  with  the  author/ 

This  is  at  variance  with  a  preceding  speech  of  Hamlet ;  at 
variance  with  what  he  afterwards  says,  and  with  what  Shak- 
spere  ever  wrote,  whilst  our  interpretation  not  only  agrees 
with  former,  but  subsequent  remarks  of  Hamlet.  Collier 
returns  to  the  old  text  of  good,  and  gives  the  authority  of 
Coleridge  in  its  favour :  Coleridge  considered  the  passage  to 
be  ^  purposely  obscure.' 

Hamlet,  speaking  to  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  of  his 
melancholy,  *  wherefore  he  knows  not,'  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  its  going  so  heavily 
with  his  disposition.  His  reflections  he  divides  into  two 
parts.  He  mentions  the  excellence  of  the  earth  in  the  way 
usual  to  mankind,  and  then  depreciates  it  as  a  sterile  pro- 
montory. Of  the  still  more  wonderful  heavens,  he  gives 
a  still  more  injurious  comparison :  *  why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilential  congregation  of 
vapours.'  There  is  no  mention  of  a  creator  in  magnifying 
the  beauties  of  creation,  though  Shakspere  puts  together  aa 
that  is  said  in  its  praise  to  confront  it  with  the  opposite 
opinion.  *  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man,'  he  says,  without 
'  thinking  of  the  worker.  The  attributes  of  divinity,  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  by  which  others  come  partly  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  man's  origin  and  end,  Shakspere  gives  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  converse  opinion  that  he  is  the  '  quintessence 
of  dust.'  This  will  be  observed  to  be  usual  with  Shakspere, 
when  a  religious  reply  may  be  expected.  The  answer  b  in 
everybody's  mouth,  and  might  have  found  a  place^here. 
But  neither  man  nor  woman  pleases  Hamlet.  The  religious 
considerations  are  left  out  of  the  question.  ^ 

Hamlet  says  he  will  prophecy  that  Polonius  is  coming  to 
speak  about  the  players,  and  salutes  him  as  'Jephthah,  judge 
of  Isi*ael;'  and  cites  some  ballad  on  the  subject. 
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*  As  by  lot,  God  wot, 
It  came  to  pass  as  most  like  it  was.' — 
The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this^  but  to  ridicule  the  spiritual 
songs  of  the  Puritans?  The  ^rubrick,*  instead  of  pious 
chansons,  stood  in  some  editions.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing — that  all  explanations  of  religion  were  deemed  unsatis- 
factory by  Shakspere. 
When  the  player  comes  to  the  death  of  Priam,  he  says: — 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  Fortune !  all  you  gods, 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power : 
BrcMtk  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

Had  Shakspere  confined  himself  to  fortune,  this  might  have 
passed  without  observation ;  but  he  passes  to  his  usual  stric- 
tures on  the  gods. 

Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 
'Ghdnst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounced ; 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs ; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  cf  heav'n, 

And  passion  in  the  gods. 

• 

That  is,  if  any  man  had  se^i  it,  he  would  have  pronounced  a 
blasphemous  libel  on  the  sods,  which  Shakspere  proceeds  to 
do  with  a  *  but  if  of  Touchstone  to  escape  controversy. 
Havmg  made,  as  before,  a  comparison  between  gods  and 
men,  in  fiivour  of  the  latter,  to  contrast  further  the  pity 
natural  to  mortals,  with  the  alledged  want  of  compassion  in 
the  gods,  he  makes  the  actor  weep  at  it,  and  Polonius  cry, 
*  no  more.' 

This  not  only  implies  disbelief,  but  attacks,  under  various 
names,  inactive  Providence.  The  ffods  impotent,  or  unwil- 
ling, is  Lucretian  in  its  atheism.  The  '  Quarterly,'  of  June, 
1845,  in  reviewing  Brougham's  Lives  of  the  Literati  of  the 
last  Century,  says : — *  It  is  no  defence  of  Voltaire's  impiety 
in  his  plays  to  say  it  is  spoken  of  other  religions  than  the 
Christian,  when  it  was  evidently  his  intention  to  attack  and 
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make  his  remarks  apply  to  all  creeds,  being  part  of  his 
system  to  subvert  the  whole  of  religion/  We  shall  see  that 
Shakspere,  in  this  play,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  repeats  the  idea 
in  terms  which  can  only  apply  to  the  modem  and  Christian 
belief  in  God.  When  Polonias  says  he  will  treat  them 
according  to  their  deserts,  Hamlet  utters,  under  certain  cir-  J 

cumstances,  that  beautiful  morality  which  inculcates  return-  >« 

ing  good  for  evil. 

Hamlet,  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  better.  Use  ererj  man  after 
his  desert,  and  who  shall  'seape  whipping !  Use  them  after  yonr 
own  honour  and  dignity.  The  less  they  deserre,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty. 

Hamlet  urges  revenge  by  the  example  of  the  plavers ; 
says  he  is  prompted  to  it  by  ^heaven  and  hell,'  M)eaks  of 
the  *  miraculous  in  common  causes  and  effects,  of  murder 
not  requiring  a  tongue  to  tell  it,  and  then  of  the  spirit 
he  had  seen. 

For  murther,  though  it  hare  no  tongue^  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. 

*  *  *  * 

The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen, 
May  be  the  deril :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.    I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this. 

He  is  uncertain  whether  the  supernatural  proceeds  from 
heaven  or  hell,  from  God  or  the  devil ;  doubts  which  have 
reigned  in  many  minds.  One  from  the  dead  did  not  per- 
suade him.  Polonius  tells  Ophelia  to  have  ai  book  in  her 
hand  to  colour  her  loneliness,  which  causes  Shakspere  to  go 
rather  out  of  his  way  to  be  severe  on  religious  bypocrisv. 
The  action  he  recommended  to  Ophelia,  which  was  merely 
one  to  keep  up  social  appearances,  could  scarcdy  warrant 
having  said  of  it — 

"We're  oft  to  blame  in  this, 
Tis  too  much  prov'd,  that  with  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o^er 
The  devil  himself. 
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The  Puritans,  the  TartofiPes  of  the  age,  the  butt  of  infidel 
scoffs,  would  be  recc^ised  in  the  description.  The  king 
acknowledged  it  was  true  of  him. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  celebrated  speech  : — 

Hamlet.    To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slingfr  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ?    To  die — to  sleep — 
No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to— 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die  ? — to  sleep  ? — 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  \  aye,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  iportal  coil, 
Must  give  UB  pause :  there's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  i 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat.under  a  weary  life  j 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ! 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  thjis  regard,  their  currents  turn  away. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

*  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question' — not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  being  or  not  being  here,  but  of  future  as  well  as 
present  existence.  *  To  be  or  not  to  be :'  the  whole  question 
is  put,  and  at  once  the  denial  of  a  future  state  is  made.  He 
seems  to  assume  at  once,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  it  is 
nobler  to  put  an  end  to  ourselves  and  our  sufferings ;  and, 
he  says  afterwards,  that  it  is  cowardice  that  prevents  us.  It 
is  stated,  that  by  taking  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  by 
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op]X)8ing7  we  end  them.  Yet  he  had  declared  hefore  on  the 
religious  side  of  the  question,  that  the  divine  will  was  armed 
against  our  invasion  of  our  own  life ;  that  the  Everlasting 
had  fixed  his  canon  against  self-slaughter,  which,  if  it  sig- 
nifies anything,  means  that,  instead  of  ending  by  opposing  a 
sea  of  troubles,  we  incur  eternal  damnation.  He  quits  es- 
tablished opinion,  all  pressure  past,  and  assumes  at  once 
the  certain  side  of  the  question.  He  thinks  that  in  dying 
we  renoimce  for  ever  all  identity.  Of  this  he  is  satisfied, 
and  he  has  no  hope  of  an  hereafter,  though  afterwards  afraid 
of  its  possibility.  To  die,  is  to  sleep,  to  be  no  more :  the 
solution  of  life  is  *  the  all,'  and  the  *  end  all  here.'  To  sleep 
and  be  no  more,  are  the  very  words  which  we  find  used  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
Johnson  as  the  most  positive  denial  language  could  produce 
of  an  hereafter.  The*  No  more,'  which  Shakspere  is  so 
fond  of  employing  with  regard  to  death,  and  which  Knight 
says,  is  equivalent  to  the  French  lien  deplus — nothing  more, 
precludes  everything  future. 

Hamlet  exults  in  the  idea  that  by  a  sleep,  all  the  atti'ibutes 
of  life  are  for  ever  extinct.  He  talks  not  even  of  the  pro- 
bability, but  of  the  certainty  of  annihilation ;  and  delighted 
with  the  prospect,  prays,  as  it  were,  earnestly  and  internally, 
that  this  may  be  the  consmnmation  against  which  others  so 
devoutly  pray :  a  consummation,  be  it  remarked,  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  the  divinity,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  men,  and 
the  designs  of  his  creation — that  is,  if  we  are  to  compare 
these  sentiments  with  received  canons  of  faith. 

Here  the  infirmity  of  Hamlet's  disposition — ^the  oscilla- 
tion in  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  the  irresolution  common 
to  men's  ideas  on  religious  subjects,  produce  a  change  in 
his  ideas.  He  had  disposed  of  the  question  summarily, 
and  had  decided  that  if  it  was  not,  as  it  had  appeared, 
the  nobler  part  to  die,  at  least  such  a  certainty  of  oblivion 
was  to  be  wished.  Here  is  a  natural  approach  to  the  reli- 
gious side  of  the  question.  "We  have  a  possibility  of  the 
truth,  not  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  though  the  ghost  of 
his  father  had  answered  these  questions  by  the  fact  of  his  re- 
appearance. Religion  presents  itself  to  him,  as  tlie  defeat 
of  his  hopes  and  expectations,  it  sets  him  afloat  again  amidst 
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a  sea  of  troubles,  and  he  paints  the  effects  of  religion  not  in 
its  hopeful  aspects,  but  in  its  terrifying  forms.  He  repeats 
again,  *  to  die,  to  sleep/  as  if  resolvea  to  end  this  distrac- 
tion of  thought  and  purpose.  He  puts  it  as  a  query,  and 
receives  no  solution.  He  hugs,  as  it  were,  the  idea  as  set  at 
rest.  What  an  advance  he  nad  made  in  the  progress  of 
scepticism  from  his  speech  before  seeing  the  ghost!  He 
appears  quickly  to  have  lost  the  impression  of  the  ghostly 
visitation  he  had  experienced.  He  repeats  'to  sleep,'  and 
the  word,  as  it  were,  suggests  to  his  memory  the  accompani- 
ment of  sleep— our  dreams.  There  is  a  chance,  there  is  a 
possibility ;  he  says  that  we  dream :  *  Perchance  to  dream, 
what  dreams  may  come  must  give  us  pause — there's  the 
rub,  the  respect  that  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life.'  What 
a  way  to  speak  of  the  future  state,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul !  There  is  probably  no  infidel,  no  materialist, 
who  would  deny  all  possibility  of  a  future  state,  but  would 
allow  there  might  be  a  chance  of  it.  In  this  and  in  other 
respects,  Shakspere  employs  the  usual  language  of  material- 
ism. If  tired  of  life,  as  Hamlet  was,  materialists  speak  of 
annihilation  as  agreeable  to  their  wishes  as  well  as  their 
reason — as  the  haven  of  everlasting  rest  from  a  sea  of 
troubles. 

The  evil  in  this  world  being  to  Hamlet  much  greater  than 
the  good — ^who,  of  his  opinion,  would  not  surrender  existence 
for  exemption  from  sense,  feeling,  and  personality?  'but 
that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  the  undiscoverable 
bourn  fi'om  whence  no  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will.' 
What  gives  to  Christians  hope,  patience  to  bear  life,  and 
peace  on  the  death  bed,  is  an  'unravelled'  puzzle  to  his 
perturbed  mind.  In  bitterness  of  spirit  he  is  made  to  speak 
of  religion,  not  as  alleviating  all  the  ilk  he  mentions,  but  as 
somethmg  making  weak  the  will.  He  speaks  of  a  life  to 
come  as  the  undiscovered  country — as  if  that  which  every- 
body had  been  in  search  of,  nobody  had  found — as  if  there 
had  been  no  especial  revelation  of  a  life  to  come.  '  Making 
us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of — as  if  religion  was  an  '  unknown  fear,'  as 
Lafeu  said.  Shakspere  repeats  the  old  story  of  the  wise 
of  the  earth — ^ignorance  is  the  mother  of  superstition — or,  in 
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common  with  Lucretius,  representing  religion  as  the  effect 
of  fear.  Elsewhere,  Shakspere  says  jou  are  religious  be- 
cause you  fear.  Hamlet  says,  no  one  who  has  passed  the 
bourn,  the  boundary  between  life  and  death,  ever  returned : 
not  the  one  who  did  return  and  discovered  the  country  to  his 
followers  ;  nor  the  ghost  whom  he  had  just  seen,  who, 
delaying  speaking  of  his  own  affairs,  had  spoken  to  the 
reality  of  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

Though  he  had  spoken  of  shiakine  off  this  mortal  coil, 
et  the  dread  of  a  something  makes  him  afraid  men  might 
i\i0  aeain  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  sufferings  of  mind,  the 
natural  shocks,  the  ills  we  have,  perchance  might  be  worse 
in  a  life  to  come.  ^  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 
us  all.'  Now  conscience  and  religion  are  often  used  as 
sfynonymes,  and  indifferently  stand  for  the  same  thing  in 
Shakspere :  here  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  religion. 

Richard  III.  uses  conscience  only  as  the  dread  of  after 
death,  which  he  telk  his  soldiers  is  the  word  of  cowards. 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  writing  on  the  morality  of  Shakspere,  thinks 
the  question  of  suicide  should  not  be  entertained,  and  passes 
over  this  speech.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  necessary  to  ^ve  a 
paraphrase  of  it,  which  turns  it  from  a  consideration  of 
suicide,  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  his  own 
death  in  bringing  to  punishment  the  murderer  of  his  father. 

In  the  dialogic  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  the  necessity 
for  the  discontmuance  of  the  human  species  is  given  as  the 
cause  for  breaking  off  all  further  intercourse  of  love  between 
him  and  her.  He  reflects  on  his  own  family  as  exhibited  in 
his  mother  and  uncle,  and  thinks  that  such  stock  cannot  be 
inoculated  by  virtue,  or  transformed  by  beauty  into  honesty ; 
and  though  he  says  he  is  accounted  honest,  he  draws  a 
picture  of  himself,  expressive  of  the  utter  depravity  of.  man. 

What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and 
heaven? 

I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages ;  those  that  are  married 
already,  all  but  one,  shall  live,  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are. 

These  views  are  very  material.  The  Christian  sees  original 
sin  leavening  the  mass,  but  does  not  therefore  profanely  pro- 
pose to  put  a  stop  to  the  creation.     He  considers  men  as  the 
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heirs  of  immortality,  and  existence  the  right  and  benefit  of 
posterity.  Hamlet  considers  morality,  in  this  place,  and 
Shakspere  everywhere,  as  a  phrenological  or  physical  suc- 
cession. He  had  spoken  of  the  world  as  a  garden  over* 
grown  with  weeds ;  and  he  here  recommends  all  the  stock  to 
be  removed  as  utterly  worthless,  and  too  deteriorated  to  be 
improved.  The  evil  circumstances  are  in  his  view  over- 
powering ;  and  we,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  might  think 
we  heard  a  disciple  of  George  Combe,  or  Robert  Owen, 
lecturing  on  the  evils  of  society. 

Hamlet,  in  his  instructions  to  the  players,  says  he  has  sten 
some  persons — 

Not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that  neither  having  the  accent  of 
Christian,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journey- 
men had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  yie\l,  they  imitated  humanity 
so  abominably. 

The  creation  of  man  was  not  a  subject  to  make  a  joke  of, 
and  Shakspere  thought  it  might  not  be  well  received,  and 
prefaces  his  remarks  with  an  apology  for  their  profanity — a 
line  of  defence  which  his  commentators  and  admirers  have 
followed.  Not  only  this  idea,  but  almost  the  words  have 
been  copied  by  Bums,  when  he  says  God  made  the  lasses 
after  he  had  tried  his  'prentice  hand  on  man.  Bums  was  as 
fond  of  profanity  as  Shakspere ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  the 
animus  of  the  Scotch  poet,  in  some  of  his  pieces,  satirising 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Hamlet  prophetically  remarks,  that  a  great  man's  memory 
will  be  forgotten  long  before  that  of  the  pious  man,  who 
leaves  behind  him  monuments  of  piety  and  devotion.  Saints 
live  much  in  the  memory  of  the  people  during  their  lives ; 
and  after  death,  their  doings  undergo  a  process  of  accumula- 
tion, whilst  all  the  industry  of  historians  can  now  scarcely  add 
an  authentic  particular  to  the  life  of  Shakspere.  Whatever 
anecdote  they  do  produce,  shows  him  more  in  the  character 
of  a  sinner  than  a  saint ;  and  whilst  his  admirers  reject  these 
illustrations  of  the  man,  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
a  single  instance  of  his  piety.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
reverence  which  he  showed  to  no  person  or  subject,  was  the 
reason  that  no  reverence  was  extended  to  him.     Irreverence 
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does  not  produce  reverence ;  it  affects  alike^  with  an  indiffer- 
ence, the  giver  and  the  taker.  Had  Shakspere  lived  at 
another  time,  when  the  tide  set  in  towards  irreverence,  he 
would  hdve  been  recollected  as  the  champion  of  progress, 
and  gone  down  to  posteiity  with  all  the  particulars  of  a 
Moli^re  or  Voltaire :  but  when  he  did  die,  so  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  he  might  put  as  his  own  epitaph,  '  For 
O,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.'  He  was  looked  upon  in 
no  better  light  than  that  amusemeut  of  the  people,  which  was 
suppressed  by  puritanical  influence.  They  who  sought  to  live 
in  the  memory  of  that  age,  left  pious  monuments  behind  them : 
the  works  of  Strype,  the  acts  of  Laud,  the  '  Paradise  Lost' 
of  Milton,  would  give  more  chance  of  immortality  to  their 
persons.  Hume  says,  of  Essex,  that  the  way  to  gain 
popular  influence,  and  the  reverence  and  devotion  of  the 
pious  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  not  the  giving  of 
amusements  to  the  people,  but  having  prayers  and  preachers 
in  his  house  open  to  the  public. 
The  player  King  says : — 

Our  wiUs  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own. 

It  is  made  questionable  whether  our  wills  and  our  thoughts 
are  ours;  whether  they  are  providentially  or  necessarily 
influenced  :  but  no  Christian  can  think  our  ends  are  directed 
by  the  fates  or  necessity.  This  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
motto  of  the  play :  it  is  the  theme  on  which  it  discourses — it 
is  the  action  of  the  piece.  As  Knight  said,  it  is  the  empire 
of  chance  [or  fate]  which  is  made  to  dispose  events,  and 
bring  about  ends  most  contrary  to  the  wills,  thoughts,  and 
devices  proposed  by  the  dramatis  personcB. 

Roseucrantz  says  to  Hamlet,  *  My  lord,  you  once  did 
love  me.'  Hamlet.  *  And  do  so  still,  by  these  pickers  and 
stealers :'  a  light  appropriation  of  the  church  catechism  and 
command,  to  keep  our  hands  from  picking  and  stealing. 

When  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  are  commissioned  by 

the  king  to  murder  Hamlet,  Guildenstem  says : — 

We  will  provide  ourselves  ; 
Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is 
To  keep  those  many,  many  bodies  safe, 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  Majesty. 
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As  usual — a  religious  sanction  put  into  the  mouths  of  evil 
doers.  Having  prepared  to  execute  the  murder  of  Hamlet^ 
more  piety  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  king.  He  retires 
and  kneels,  in  which  attitude  Hamlet  comes  sudd^ly  upon 
him.  Hamlet  says  now  he  might  kill  him,  hut  is  prevented 
hy  his  revenge  and  religion.  The  prince  is  made  to  believe 
that  by  this  act  of  devotion  the  murderer  of  his  father  would 
go  to  heaven.  Shakspere  takes  this  opportunity  of  giving 
Hamlet  some  horrid  reflections^  if  taken  literally.  Hamlet 
says,  that  sending  the  king  to  heaven  would  not  be  revenge, 
but  rewarding  his  crimes. 

Hamlet    Now  might  I  d6  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 
And  now  I'll  do't.    And  bo  he  goes  to  heaven. 
And  80  am  I  reveng'd  ?  that  would  be  scann'd :    - 
A  villain  kills  my  father,  aod  for  that 
I,  his  sole  SOD,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaveD. 

O  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heav'n  ? 
But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him.    Am  I  then  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  ? 
No. 

Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent ; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage. 
Or  in  th'  incestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed, 
At  gaming,  swearing,  or  abotit  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't ; 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heav'n ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.    My  mother  stays; 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days. 

This,  however,  if  supposed  to  be  delivered  in  a  jocose  style, 
(a  style,  by  the  way,  most  incompatible  with  the  occasion) 
takes  away  from  the  diabolical  coolness  with  which  this  hovr 
rible  resolution  is  clothed.  Johnson  says :  *  This  speech,  in 
which  Hamlet,  represented  as  a  virtuous  character,  is  not 
content  with  taking  blood  for  blood,  but  contrives  damnation 
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for  the  mail  that  he  would  punish,  is  too  horrible  to  be  read 
or  to  be  uttered/  He  said  the  same  of  the  same  idea  de- 
livered by  Iden  on  the  body  of  Jack  Cade.  Johnson  was 
tender  on  the  subject,  because  he  sincerely  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  hell.  Shakspere,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  -deli- 
cacy about  i1,  because  he  believed  it  not  That  what  the 
one  does,  the  other  would  not  have  read  or  uttered,  clearly 
indicates  the  diffident  states  of  mind — the  reverential  and  the 
irreverentialy  the  believer  and  the  infidel. 

Hamlet,  on  seeing  the  ghost  the  second  time,  sayB : — 

HU  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable. 

This  seems  an  allusion  to  the  sacred  words,  referring  to 
Christ,  that  had  not  the  people,  the  stones  would  have  be- 
come capable  and  acknowledged  him.  In  his  recommenda- 
tion to  his  mother  to  abstain  from  the  king's  bed,  he  says : — 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  Nature, 
And  master  even  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency. 

This  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  the  miraculous  power  of 
casting  out  devils — ^a  power  which  Shakspere  here  ascribes  to 
habit.     Hamlet  says  of  Polonius : — 

For  this  same  lord, 
I  do  repent :  but  heaven  have  pleased  it  so, 
To  punish  this  with  me,  and  me  with  this, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him. 

Hamlet  had  at  first  ascribed  Polonius's  fate  to  fortune ;  he 
now  considers  it  religiously,  and  ascribes  the  act  to  Providence, 
which  is  making  Hamlet  acknowledge  a  divine  power  in 
things,  where  there  is  no  credit  attach^  to  the  dispensation. 
Had  Hamlet  killed  the  king,  instead  of  deferring  his  death  to 
a  moment  more  fit  for  hell,  the  lives  of  the  innocent — -Polo- 
nius, Ophelia,  and  Laertes — ^had  been  spared:  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstem  had  not  become  worthy  of  death,  and 
would  have  spared  Hamlet  the  contrivance  of  their  execu- 
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tion,  which  he  treats  as  a  skilful  and  agreeable  manoeuvre,  in 
which  Providence  assists  him.  This  is  not  giving  a  moral 
to  religion — the  making  its  interference  unbecoming.  This 
lays  Shakspere  open  to  the  imputation  of  Johnson,  that  he 
has  not  attended  to  that  moral  justice  and  fitness  attributed 
to  the  ways  of  Providence. 

Hamlet  ends  the  scene  by  telling  the  spectators  that  he 
knows  the  purport  of  the  letters  entrusted  to  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern :  they  show  him  the  way  to  what  he  admits 
is  knavery — not  open  counteraction,  but  secret  undermining. 
He  says,  sweet  is  such  a  method  of  retaliation  ;  and  Shak- 
pere,  after  having  once  made  it  the  sport  of  fortune,  will,  on 
second  thoughts,  ascribe  it  to  Providence.  After  having 
lamented  that  he  should  be  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Polonius,  and  accommodated  it  to  the  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion, which  were  satirical  of  those  of  Shakspere's  days,  lie 
jocularly  takes  a  material  farewell  of  the  deaa  body. 

Had  Shakspere  been  inclined  to  religion,  he  might,  as  the 
author  of  Atala  and  Rena,  have  introduced  there  consola- 
tions of  religion,  which  elicit  the  sympathy  of  spectators 
and  readers,  for  the  doers  as  well  as  the  victims  of  misfor- 
tune. Instead  of  which,  he  treats  the  possession  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  according  to  his  own  rule,  with  cynical  levity. 
He  contemplates  the  death  of  others  as  a  sweet  satisfaction, 
while  he  makes  a  joke  of  one  already  dead,  as  being  '  all 
over  with  him.' 

When  inquiry  is  made  after  the  body  to  bring  it  to  the 
consecrated  chapel,  and  give  it  the  rites  of  burial  and  hopes 
of  resurrection,  he  says,  '  he  has  compounded  it  with  dust 
whereto  'tis  kin.'  As  if  the  thoughts  of  an  hereafter  was 
unnecessary.  Giving  a  body  Christian  burial,  Shakspere 
makes  the  thought  of  many  of  his  characters:  they  will  do 
all  they  can  for  those  whom  they  have  intentionally  killed. 
Hamlet  shows  no  disposition  of  the  kind.  Shakspere,  by 
the  reflections  and  the  conduct  of  Hamlet,  makes  a  prospec- 
tive mockery  of  religion,  and  continues  his  material  jests 
from  the  scene  of  death  to  another  of  the  gi*ave. 

When  the  king  asks  Hamlet  where  is  Polonius  ?  he  says 
at  supper — 

Not  where  he   eats,  but  where   he   is  eaten;   a    certain    con- 
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vocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only 
emperor  for  diet.  We  ht  all  creatures  else  to  iat  us^  and  we  fat 
ourselves  for  maggots.  Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but 
variable  service,  two  dishes  but  to  one  table.    That's  the  end. 

King.    Alas,  alas ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king, 
and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm. 

King.    What  dost  thou  mean  by  this? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may  go  a  progress 
through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

He  would  show^  like  a  modem  philosopher^  the  circular  and 
material  courses  of  nature,  ammate  and  inanimate.  The 
end  of  us  is  the  beginning  of  others ;  so  we  go  round  the 
circle — and  as  the  beggar  does  not  differ  from  the  king,  the 
worm  and  the  man  are  one.  He  mentions  a  future  state 
only  in  jest.  On  being  asked  a^ain  by  the  king  where  is 
Polonius,  he  answers  in  one  of  Richard  s  jokes : — 

In  heaven,  send  thither  to  see  :  if  your  messenger  find  him  not 
there,  seek  him  i'  th'  other  place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find 
him  not  within  this  month,  yon  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the 
stairs  into  the  lobby. 

When  the  king  says  his  purposes  are  good,  Hamlet  says — 
^  I  see  a  chenm  that  sees  them/  meanmg,  k  it  means  any- 
thing, that  I  see  them  about  as  much  as  I  see  the  guardian 
angel  ssud  to  watch  oyer  each  of  us.  He  seeks  in  the 
army  of  Fortinbras,  as  an  occasion  to  spur  himself  on  to  re- 
venge : — 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 

And  spur  my  dull  revenge  I    What  is  a  man. 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  la^ge  discourse. 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  god-Uke  reason 

To  fust  m  us  unus'd.    Now  whether  it  be 

Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event, 

A  thought  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 

And  ever  three  parts  coward — I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  *  This  thing's  to  do ;' 

Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means 

To  do't.    Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 

M 
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Witntsfl  ^i8  army  of  stieh  mta  8  and  charge. 

Led  hj  a  delicaie  and  tender  prinoe> 

Whose  spirit,  vith  divine  aabitioii  pii£Pd, 

M&kes  mottthii  at  tho  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  nnsnre 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 

EVn  for  an  e^-shell.    Rightly  to  be  great. 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  hoQOor's  at  the  stake.    How  stand  I  then, 

That  have  a  &ther  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood, 

And  let  idl  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  Isuninent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

That  for  a  fimtasy  and  n  trick  of  fame 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot, 

Whereon' tiie  numbers  cannot  try  f^e  cause. 

Which  h  not  tomb  enough  and  continMit 

To  Mdc  thb  slain  ?-^,  tiien,  from  this  time  forth, 

My  tho^gfals  be  bloody^  ^r  be  notiiixig  wortii. 

Mati^  'in feeding  and dleeptti|/  is  no  mone  than  &e  beast ; 
and  tins  faculty  in  looking  befine  and  after,  is  to  be  used  in 
the  e^etmtion  of  vengeance.  But  the  ability  to  look  before 
and  after,  which,  he  says,  rives  us  precedence  over  the  beast, 
makes  hhn  tetum  to  the  idea  of  w  speech,  'To  be  or  not 
to  be,'  tiiat  the  looking  before  us  prevents  tiie  leap  into 
acitk>n%  Therefore,  he  ei^s  not  to  have  satisfied  his  revengie, 
is  a  bestial  oMivion  of  the  past,  or  anses  from  the  craven 
scruple  of  tfainking  too  preouidy  cm  ^e  event  He  thinks 
this  thought  of  death,  if  it  has  one  part  wisdom,  in  the  coiv- 
jecture  or  an  hereafter,  has  at  least  three  parts  coward*  He 
encourages  himself  not  to  have  the  ajiprehension  of  death, 
by  thinking  of  the  spirit  of  the  army  b^ore  him,  making 
mouths  at  the  invisible  event,  and  dm  imminent  death  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  who,  for  a  fantasy,  go  to  then'  graves 
as  to  their  beds. 

No  hope  of  heaven  or  an  hereaft^  strikes  the  loving  and 
filial  Ophelia;  nor  the  ccMisolatioa  that  there,  father  and 
daughter  would  meet  again.  The  contrary  of  these  ideas 
only  occurs  to  her,  and  that  her  brother  will  revenge  her 
fiither's  death.  The  sudden  and  violait  end  of  her  father 
evokes  no  mere  religious  sentiments  in  her,  than  did  the  sight 
of  his  corpse  produce  in  Hamlet.    The  sane  Hamlet  m^e 
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a  joke  of  his  death  as  regarded  his  Tictim,  though  he  de- 
livered some  notions  regarding  his  own  agency  in  the  work 
of  blood,  which  Shakspere  makes  Edmund,  in  Lear,  ironi- 
cally speak  of  as  '  a  divine  thrusting  on.'  Ophelia  made 
reaUy  mad  by  the  bereavement,  her  insanity  does  not  turn  to 
r€Jigion,  but  irreli^on ;  whereas  p^^ons  the  least  impressed 
with  religious  sentiments,  are  driven  to  their  morbid  consider 
ration  under  the  effects  of  iosanity ;  and  lunatics  have  often 
more  and  firmer  faith  in  the  invisible,  than  those  who  are  left 
in  possession  of  their  senses.  Turning  to  the  possibility  of 
an  hereafter,  fidie  expresses  what  often  occurs  in  Shakspere, 
and  may  to  people  who  reason  irreligiously : — 

Well,  Gk>d,  'ield  you!  They  say  i^  owl  was  a  ]|>aker'8  daughter. 
Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  wlu4  we  may  be.  Qod 
be  at  your  table ! 

King,    Conceit  upon  her  £Kther. 

Shakspere  takes  care  to  have  these  words  of  Ophelia  applied 

by  the  king.     Now,  the  first  is  a  heathen  conceit,  disavowed 

by  Christianity.   It  is  one  put  by  philosophers,  who,  struck  bv 

the  close  connection  of  life  with  matter,  have  supposed  life 

shared  with  it.  The  foundation  of  these  ideas  has  been  touched 

upon  by  Hamlet,  and  will  be  still  further  commented  on  by 

hmi  in  the  same  strain.    This  principle  is  the  foundation  of 

materialism.    Ophelia  says,  we  are  certain  of  this  life,  but 

we  cannot  be  certain  of  tnat  which  religion  teaches — that  we 

are,  after  all,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  we  may  be.     Could 

sentiments  more  sceptical  be  delivered,  and  at  a  time  when 

people  speak  the  impressions  of  their  minds,  as  seen  in  the 

mdecent  songs  whicn  Ophelia,  probably  for  the  first  time, 

repeated  aloud  in  company,  however  long  she  had  known 

them? 

God  be  at  your  table, 

ia  eonnection  with  the  above,  and  addressed  t<^  tbe  Mug^ 
seems  a  repetition  of  the  idea  which  Shakspere  bad  on  the 
same  occasion  given  to  Hamlet,  when  he  told  the  kji^  thftt 
he  and  the  beggar  were  but  two  dishes  to  one  table.  Aft;er 
all  these  philosophical  reflections,  Ophelia  has  the  charity  to 
hope  that  God  may  be  present  at  his  table  when  he  gives  a 
feast  to  the  worm— which^  if  not  d#vered  d<Kibtingly  of 

M  2 
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God,  the  idea  is  certainly  ironically  spoken  of  that  God 
would,  in  his  death,  favour  with  his  divine  presence  so  ereat 
a  sinner  as  the  king.  She  does  not  even  think  that  God  will 
see  justice  done  her  father,  but  leaves  it  to  be  executed  by 
her  brother. 

Laertes  is  no  philosopher,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  caring 
neither  for  belief  nor  disbelief;  full  of  passion,  a  contrast  to 
Hamlet,  particularly  after  the  prince's  last  speech,  in  which 
he  blames  himself  for  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, 
and  would  inspire  himself  with  courage  at  ihe  sight  of  sol- 
diers making  mouths  at  the  invisible  event.     Laertes  says: — 

How  came  he  dead  ?  I'll  not  be  juggled  with : 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  ihe  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes :  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  thoroughly  for  my  faUier. 

What  a  difference  between  the  prince  and  Laertes,  and  their 
objects  the  same — ^vengeance  for  their  fathers?  Shakspere 
shows  the  effects  of  rehgion  on  both,  and  in  every  variety  of 
character  in  this  play  he  seems  to  aim  at  an  illustration  of 
persons  under  religious  circumstances. 

0])helia  sings  a  ditty  to  the  effect  that  he  never  will  come 
again,  and  cries,  'Gramercy  on  his  soul?'  and  says  of  it, 
*  and  of  all  Christian  souls ! — God  be  vri'  you !'  This  intro- 
duction of  religion  is  suggestive  to  Shakspere  of  one  of  his 
old  and  oft  repeated  forms  of  impiety.  Laertes  says,  '  Do 
you  see  this,  O  God?'  In  the  passage  of  the  player  on  the 
death  of  Priam,  conveying  the  same  reproaches  of  Provi- 
dence, Shakspere  put  'the  gods' :  here  it  is  God,  in  his  indi- 
viduality. The  idea  supposes  deity  to  be  blind,  or  insensible. 
It  is  Lucretian  philosophy,  distilled  through  a  pagan  and 
a  Christian  medium.  Shakspere  then  puts  one  of  his  horrid 
jocularities  into  the  mouth  of  Laertes,  making  him  in  that 
coincide  with  Hamlet : — 

What  would  you  undertake 
To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  indeed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

L<ier.    To  cut  his  throat  i'  th'  church. 
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King,    No  place  indeed  should  marder  sanctaarise, 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds. 

The  first  sentiment  given  the  king  may  he  true,  hut  the 
other  is  an  michristian  sentiment  in  direct  defiance  of  religion. 

Ophelia,  in  her  positive  madness,  again  seems  a  contrast 
with  Hamlet.  Ophelia  does  not  talk  ahout  suicide,  gives  no 
time  for  a  progressive  disturbance  of  her  intellects,  wants  no 
ghost  to  distract  her,  but  from  the  violence  of  love,  grief, 
and  checked  affections,  goes  straight  mad  and  drowns  herself. 
She  again,  too^  is  a  reugious  and  metaphysical  contrast  in 
mind,  ideas,  sex,  temperament,  and  force  of  circumstances. 
All  the  principal  characters  necessary  to  the  plot  are  formed 
to  illustrate  states  of  mind.  Even  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem  are  types  of  those  who  see  their  eod  and  their  reUgion. 
in  the  king  and  the  state.  They  are  characters  to  be  found 
under  all  absolute  governments,  of  which  there  were  plenty 
of  instances  in  Shakspere's  tunes,  and  which  now  are  to  be 
found  in  Austria  and  Russia.  They  do  not  question  who  of 
right  is  on  the  throne — whether  he  is  good  or  bad :  if  there, 
he  is  there  by  divine  appointment,  and  it  is  part  of  their 
faith  to  obey  him  even  in  wrong  actions. 

But  apart  from  the  characters  necessary  to  the  plot, 
Shakspere  introduces  a  number  of  episodes,  personages,  and 
events,  not  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  play,  deviating 
indeed  from  its  courses  and  developments,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  same  train  of  ideas.  We  have  seen  the  players 
introduced  and  delivering  a  speech,  partly  to  point  out  the 
apparent  insensibility  of  Providence  in  the  direction  of 
events,  but  more  especially  to  show  what  effect  the  mere 
image  of  death  and  murder  has  on  the  feelings  of  spectators. 
These  persons  are  moved  by  the  fiction,  which  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  Hamlet  of  reflecting  on  what  has  delayed  his  pas- 
sion, when  to  him  such  horrors  have  actually  happened,  and 
heaven  has  called  upon  him  to  revenge.  Again,  the  army  of 
Fortinbras  is  introauced  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show 
how  little  some  men  care  for  death,  and  to  give  Hamlet  the 
opportunity  of  another  speech  to  the  same  effect.  Now  the 
gravedi^ers  are  introduced  just  to  show  how  little  they 
care  for  death,  and  to  make  Hamlet  moralise  on  the  subject, 
amidst  skulls  and  bones,  not  as  the  monks  of  old,  to  set  uieir 
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thoughts  on  higfa^  but  in  the  contemplation  of  the  reality^  to 
learn  to  meet  death  as  nothing. 

Hamlet  had  the  ghost  of  his  Hither  to  be  the  biEtt  of  his 
jests^  and  a  dead  body,  killed  from  the  comm^eement  of 
the  dialogue  between  him  and  his  molher,  had  been  lymg 
itbere  to  the  end,  to  whet  his  wits.  Now  the  churchyard^ 
and  the  tnaking  of  a  grave  §&r  Ophelia,  will  lead  l^e  oiowns 
and  prince,  not  in  deed,  biit  in  words^  to  play  at  ^  loggats' 
with  bones  and  their  conclusions. 

In  ihe  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  we  have  a  church  and 
two  clowns  with  spades  and  mattocks.  Xbe  first  oIowa 
says-^*- 

Is  she  to  be  btitied  iti  CSuistian  burial  tbat  ^Ifolly  seeks  her  chifn 
salvatiioii? 

^e  gravediggers  employed  on  their  business  are  made  to 
commence  the  mockery  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 
As  is  very  usual  with  Shakspere,  when  he  has  furnished  ob- 
jections to  religion  in  every  serious  and  oft-repeated  form,  he 
mtroduces  clowns  to  make  a  burlesque  of  everything  sacred. 
In  Measure  for  Measure  there  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
this.  Here  salvation  and  redemption  are  treated  in  the  style 
of  Dogberry  and  Verges.  Here  the  clowns  operate  on  the 
arguments  so  much  agitated  by  Hamlet.  The  canon  the 
Everlasting  had  fixed  against  self-slaughter,  the  dread  of 
something  after  death,  vanishes  before  the  wit  of  the  clown. 
In  his  idea,  suicide  is  sedting  your  own  salvation.  Suicide 
is  not  condemned,  but  the  regulations  of  law  and  the  church, 
with  regard  to  felo  de  se,  are  satirised  by  the  clowns  for 
allowing  Christian  burial  to  Ophelia,  and  condemned  by 
!Laertes  for  not  permitting  all  the  funeml  observances. 

find  Olomh  Will  yoa  ha'tbe  trath  ont  ?  If  this  had  not  been  a 
gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  Out  oi  Ohristian  burial. 

1st  Olown,  Whjy  there  thou  say'st.  And  the  more  pity,  tiiat 
great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang 
themselves,  more  than  their  even  Christian. 

However  justly  democratic  are  the  observations  of  the 
clowns  with  regard  to  the  rich  assuming  all  the  confiolatkms 
of  reliffion,  Ihere  Was  no  need  to  jest  at  their  licence  in  dis* 
regiBtrdrng  i^gioh.    Equally  democratic  are  the  succeeding 
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observations  of  the  clowns;  but  Shakspeare's  wtoit  of  re- 
spect towards  gentlem^  equally  falls  on  the  Seriptnre% 
which  senre  as  the  handle  to  his  satire.  The  language  seems 
borrowed  from  them.  ^  What  art  a  heathen  ?  mw  dost 
thou  understand  the  Scripture  ?  The  Scripture  aays — •'  No 
doubt  tUs  was  after  the  manner  of  serious  cootroTersy  of  die 
day.  There  is  some  oonceit  in  the  oompari6(NQ9  between 
churchesj  gallows^  and  graves,  aa  to  which  lasts  the  long^t, 
but  we  cannot  attempt  to  fathom  it  all.  The  dedwoa  in 
fevour  of  the  grave  seems  material :  there  is  no  meation  of 
a  future  state,  except  the  wit  upon  it ;  no  hint  of  move  equal 
justice  hereaftcar,  and  we  may  say  oif  ShakM)^^  as  Hamfet 
8^  of  the  gravedigger>  he  had  no  feeling  w  the  bciabNii^ 
Sfamlet  now  enters.  Wh^  the  down  digs  and  siiffi^  i^  tore 
ditty  over  his  work,  the  prince  is  mudh  astonished  that  a 
gravedisger  should  make  nothing  of  his  empIoymwt»  m  h» 
was  at  me  army  in  confronting  d^h  without  fear. 

Handet.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeUng  of  his  business,  that  he  sings 
at  grave-making  ? 

Horatio,    Gnitom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  properly  of  easfaisis. 
Ham.    'Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment  ha&  tA» 
daintier  sense. 

Probably  Shakspere  meant  that  all  these  questions  <>f  Kfe 
and  death  were  very  well  as  speculations  of  the  rich,  but  not 
of  the  poor.  This,  to  a  certam  degree,  is  true  to  experience. 
The  poor  generally  look  to  death  as  a  relief  from  the 
labours  and  miseries  of  life,  while  the  rich  having  a  daintier 
sense,  and  sometimes  an  excessive  fear  d  it,  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  enjoyments  of  life  fer  an  mwartain  lot  in  a  future 
state.  The  second  stanza  of  the  clown  is  to  the  effect  that 
^e  comine  upon  hiin,  puts  him  into  the  earth ;  upon  which, 
Lamlet  Mbi  into  the  same  mood,  reflecting  upon  the  dif- 
ferent professions  of  the  owners  of  the  skulls  he  picks  up;  he 
wonders  at  Uie  revolutions  death  has  made  in  them  j;  and  as 
if  answering  the  ditty  of  the  clown,  says ; — 

That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once ;  how  the  knave 
jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the 
first  murder !  It  might  be  the  pate  of  la.  politician,  which  this  ass 
o'er-offices ;  one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

goroMo.    It  might,  my  lord* 
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This  idea,  spoken  of  a  man  by  a  man,  is  not  very  respectful 
to  Providence,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  said  politician  was 
a  disbeliever.  Hamlet  could  get  no  answer  out  of  the  more 
religious  Horatio,  who  did  not  approve  of  these  reflections, 
and  at  last  signified  his  dissent.  It  seems  that  Hamlet 
thought  that  Horatio  was  one  of  those  that  would  not,  or 
could  not,  see  the  intention  of  his  remarks.    He  says : — 

Why,  e'en  so ;  and  now  my  lady  Worms ;  chapless,  and  knocked 
about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  Here's  a  fine  revolution, 
if  we  had  the  trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the 
breeding;,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ?  mine  ache  to  think  on't. 

He  hints  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  the  mere  ap- 
parent change  from  life  to  death,  but  it  is  beyond  the  thought 
of  the  vklgar.  He  wonders  as  much  at  the  indifference,  or 
obtuseness,  of  his  friend,  as  he  did  at  the  gravedigger's.  He 
seemed  not  to  have  the  '  trick'  to  see  these  material  views, 
of  which  Hamlet  is  so  sensible,  that  the  thought  of  them 
makes  his  ^  bones  ache.'  Hamlet  reverts  to  his  former 
speeches  on  the  uses  of  this  world,  and  their  apparent  no- 
thingness to  him.  He  finds  in  the  review  of  these  bones  an 
answer  in  fact,  as  well  as  theory,  of  his  question,  what  is 
man?  All  this  admirable  display  of  invention  only  to  be 
tossed  about  by  a  sexton's  spade,  or  the  continents  of  these 
capacities  only  to  play  bowls  with !  In  allowing  it,  he  grants 
it  IS  a  jnoTtifying  reflection,  but  it  does  not  strike  him  to  be 
the  less  true.  Shakspere  makes  the  clown's  song  chime  in 
with  these  opinions  as  he  throws  up  a  skull : — 

A  pick-axe  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 

For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

^  There's  another,'  says  Hamlet,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  a 
lawyer's  skull. 

Hamlet.  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries, 
to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  He  has  got,  he  says,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures.  The  very  conveyance 
of  his  hands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  must  the  inheritor 
himself  have  no  more  ?  ha ! 

Horatio,    Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 
It  cannot  be  that  Hamlet  would  be  made  so  oflen  to  expa- 
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tiate  upOQy  and  demand  an  answer  to^  such  a  self-evident 
proposition^  that  a  dead  body  takes  up  less  space  in  the 
wond  and  the  world's  affairs  than  a  liying  one,  if  the  dia- 
logue was  not  mixed  up  with  those  moral  and  metaphysical 
speculations  as  to  man's  soul  being  at  an  end.  When  the 
prince  comes  to  Shakspere's  usual  'no  more/  he  laughs,  and 
the  seriousness  of  Horatio  is  laughable  as  mistaking  Hamlet's 
conclusion  when  he  says  '  not  a  jot  more/  and  the  clown 
again  repeats  the  same  song.  Hamlet  inquires  of  him  how 
long  will  a  body  last  before  it  loses  all  identity,  and  is 
restored  to  the  uniyerse  of  matter?  deliberately  going  from 
the  space  it  still  holds  after  death,  to  the  time  when  no  trace 
of  it  is  left.  But  he  returns  to  the  thought  of  the  body 
preyious  to  total  decay,  and  his  reflections  on  the  skulls, 
when  he  meets  with  one  of  a  friend : — 

Alas,  poor  Yorick ! — I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest;  of  most  excellent  fancy:  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a 
thousand  times,  and  now  how  abhorred  my  imagination  is  I  my  gorge 
rises  at  it. 

Poor  Hamlet!  his  daintier  sense  disgusted  at  the  present, 
even  his  imagination  consoles  him  with  no  prospect  of  a 
meeting  between  him  and  his  Mend,  whom  twenty  three 
years  gone,  he  treats  as  ever  dead,  and  never  thinks  to  see 
the  corruptible  exchanged  for  the  incorruptible.  As  man  in 
general  was  described  as  excelling  in  all  perfections,  and  as  a 
quintessence  of  dust,  so  Yorick,  in  particular,  is  praised  for 
his  powers  of  intellect  to  be  represented  still  more  fallen  in 
dea&.  Those  he  inspired,  are  alike  no  more;  and  let  a 
woman  strive,  says  Hamlet,  to  be  ever  so  apparently  beauti- 
fid,  and  repair  her  charms,  to  this  she  must  come — let  her 
laugh  at  this.  Not  one  word  of  anything  which  may  save 
them  fi*om  the  bitterness  of  this  state  in  the  prospect  of  a 
better. 

Hamlet,  now  determined  to  have  some  answer  from  Ho- 
ratio, puts  a  direct  question  leading  to  his  ojHnions : — 

Prithee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

JJor.    What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o'  this  fashion  i'  (he 
earth? 

Hot.    E'en  so. 
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Ham,    And  smeH  so  ?    Pub ! 

Hot,    E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham,  To  whitt  lose  uses  we  nuj  retam,  Horaitio  I  wkj  may  not 
imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander^  till  he  find  it  stop* 
ping  a  bnng-hole  ? 

•   Hor,    'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 

Ham,  No,  'fiutb,  not  a  jot:  but  to  follow  him  thither  with 
modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it ;  as  thus,  Alexander  died, 
Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth  into  dust;  the  dost  ts 
earth ;  of  earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  tiiat  loaiSy  i^Mrtto  he 
was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer^barrel  f 

Having  shoim  tbat  all  professions  and  the  rarest  intellects 
were  alike  resolved  into  aust,  from  those  recently  departed, 
he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  one  dead  in  a  long  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  takes  the  conqueror  of  a  worid  to  show 
that  he,  in  common  with  the  conquered,  came  but  to  the 
same  end : — 

Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  day. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall^  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  I 

What  can  be  the  tendency  of  these  comparisons,  but 
that,  however  superior  we  may  think  one  is  to  another, 
the  same  material  results  happen  to  all — to  the  highest  a6 
veil  as  the  lowest — and  thence  the  inference  that  our  supe* 
riority  in  the  creation,  as  a  class,  does  not,  as  we  suppose,  en- 
title us  to  something  after  death,  any  more  than  that  supe- 
riority of  one  over  the  other  saves  us  from  the  common 
consequences  of  mortality.  In  support  of  such  an  inf^ence, 
he  had  already  tried  to  trace  to  the  king  those  material  revo- 
lutions of  life  and  death,  animate  and  inanimate  day,  wiuch 
happen  to  king  and  beggar,  worm  and  fish,  as  parts  of  the 
same,  of  one  course  and  circle  for  ever.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
Alexander,  dropping  the  interchange  of  existence  in  matter, 
he  shows  how  afrer  many  aees  are  past,  our  return  to  base 
uses  may  be  seen  and  imagined  without  the  re($ollection  of 
our  divine  origin  and  promised  immortalily.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  Hamlet,  unless  by  tnis  time  wilftdly 
sceptical,  should  not  refer  to  the  saving  clauses  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme.  They  are  the  most  obvious  reflections.  They 
occur  to  persons  of  the  commonest  parts  and  the  narrowest 
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information.  To  a  man  of  Hamlet's  powers  and  tempera- 
ment, tb^  must  hare  occurred  with  great  force.  It  is 
erident  that  Sbakspere  intentionallj  kept  them  back. 

It  will  be  seen  tnat  the  Duke  priest,  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sare,  will  say,  that  so  to  A*om  being  noble,  all  the  qualities 
cm  which  we  pride  ourselres  are  named  bj  baseness,  that  we 
are  not  oursdres  in  life,  but  mixed  up  so  with  matter,  that 
we  cannot  daim  any  separate  idcAti^— the  issue  of  dust 
being  our  daily  existence;  thence  we  oome,  on  that  we  fire, 
ttid  to  that  we  go.  To  show  how  destruction  was  intimately 
cofinected  mth  creation,  and  tihat  Hfe  wa»  no  more  than 
death,  was  the  purpose  of  the  priest  to  impare  Ckudio  for 
the  passage  from  life  to  death.  Thus  Hamlet  reasons  in 
order  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion :  and  baring  once  had 
a  religious  apprehension  of  an  hereafter,  he  more  especially 
directs  his  attention  to  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  that 
the  nobility  of  our  nature  might  not  lead  him  to  think  there 
was  anything  beycmd,  after  the  c^^arent  eridence  giren  in 
death  end  the  grare. 

In  that  inquiring  way  which  scepticism  uses  in  order  not 
to  shock  religion,  Hamlet  asks  why  he  may  not  prosecute 
his  philosophical  and  irrererentkd  searches  into  nature  after 
deatn.  Horatio  answers  as  the  religious  sre  used  to  do. 
His  remark  is  as  modem  and  unirersal  as  the  replies  of 
Posthumous,  in  Cymbeline,  are  to  the  infidelity  of  tiie 
gaoW.  1Mb  is  a  proof  the  more  what  was  the  object  of 
Shakspere  in  introducing  these  questions,  and  to  which  side 
he  inclined  when  he  gare  popular  prejudices  to  the  one  and 
reason  to  the  other— when  ne  flung  only  the  language  of  the 
world  into  the  one  scale,  but  threw  the  whole  force  of  his 
wit,  his  understanding,  and  all  the  graces  of  composition  into 
the  oth^»  St.  Patu  called  the  prying  into  what  we  could 
not  see,  instead  of  taking  for  granted  what  is  told  us,  the  en* 
tertaining  rain  questions,  and  recommended  faith,  which  course 
has  beai  f<^owed  by  all  orthodox  divines.  Horatio  answers 
as  one  who  had  profited  by  such  pi«cepts  of  Christianity,  and 
at  once  condemns  Hamlet.  Hamlet  showed  a  contrary  dis- 
podtion  from  the  very  first,  and  here  the  natures  of  Hamlet 
and  Honutio  come  into  conflict.  Horatio  is  roused  to  utter 
the  first  negatire  he  has  used  to  Hamlet    The  prince,  who 
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had  asked  leave  to  think  and  do  as  he  liked — as  science, 
fashion,  and  riches  are  wont — appears  indignant  at  the 
dissent  which  forbids  the  employment  of  reason,  and  de- 
nies the  caution  of  Horatio  by  a  form  of  adjuration  which 
might  convey  a  reproach  to  Horatio  and  those  of  his 
mode  of  thinking — ^  Noy  faithj  not  a  jot/  At  once  Shak- 
spere  asserts  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  faith.  ^  Inquire 
too  curiously,  say  yon,  Horatio  ?  No,  no,  not  a  lot,'  is  the 
decided  language  of  Hamlet  '  We  may  follow  Alexander  to 
what  he  is.  Such  inquiries  we  may  follow  with  modesty,  as 
long  as  probability  and  experience  guide  us,  and  we  do  not 
jump  from  one  groundless  supposition  to  another.'  Now,  the 
style  in  which  Shakspere  makes  Hamlet  treat  Alexander 
and  the  subject  in  general,  shows  great  modesty,  allowing  the 
propriety  of  investigating  it  by  reason.  We  can  see  no  end 
that  Shakspere  had  in  view,  by  this  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that  we  live  after  death  in  every  variety  of  form,  except  to 
furnish  the  great  physical  and  chemical  objections,  as  Sir 
James  Macluntosh  admits  they  are,  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  founded  on  our  bodies  being  resolved  and  diffused  eter- 
nally into  the  constituent  elements  of  other  bodies. 

In  laying  down  the  abstract  principles  of  reasoning,  Shak- 
spere gives  us  an  example  of  Baconion  induction,  in  the  pas- 
sage befflnning,  '  as  thus  Alexander  died.'  It  is  in  a  scoffing 
ballad  mat  he  apostrophises  '  Imperial  Csesar.' 

When  they  have  brought  Ophelia  to  the  grave,  Ijaertes 
abuses  the  priest — which  is  the  third  time  that  the  church,  in 
the  person  of  its  officers,  has  been  attacked  in  this  play  : — 

I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  Uest  howling. 

Shakspere's  cluCracters  always  think  of  the  horrible  in  a 
future  state.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that  'howling'  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  this  idea. 

In  the  whole  of  this  scene,  and  to  the  last,  the  conversa- 
tion between  Hamlet  and  Horatio  is  that  of  an  irreligious  with 
a  religious  friend,  trying  to  make  him  agree  in  his  views  by 
those  arguments  most  suited  to  him,  dropping  what  might  be 
offensive,  and  bringing  forwmti  what  the  courtesy  of  society, 
if  not  private  affection,  requires  of  one  to  the  other. 
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In  the  previous  scene  of  the  grave,  Hamlet  had  taxed 
Horatio's  patience  to  the  utmost ;  the  prince  could  not  stay 
his  own  irresistible  impulses,  though  Horatio  would  check 
them.  The  amiable  prince  would  afterwards,  as  it  were, 
make  amends  in  a  series  of  apologies  to  his  friend.  It  was 
an  after  thought  of  the  inimitable  art  of  the  poet  In  the 
first  draught  of  this  play  by  our  poet,  Horatio  describes  to 
the  queen  the  fate  of  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz : — 

Queen.    But  what  became  of  Qmldenstem  and  Rosencrantz  ? 

Horatio.  He  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  England,  and  in  the 
packet  there  writ  down  that  doom  to  be  performed  on  them  pointed 
for  him :  and  arising  by  great  chance  he  had  his  father's  sei^,  so  all 
was  done  without  discovery. 

The  present  text  gives  us  this  account  only : — 

Hamlet.        Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.    Rashly, 
And  praised  be  rashness  for  it — Let  us  ktoow 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail;  and  that  should  teach  us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  will. 

Hot,    That  is  most  certain. 

What  is  the  first  part  of  this  but  praising  chance,  fate,  or 
circumstance  above  forethought — ^the  external  above  the  in- 
ternal? But  Horatio  gratefully  responds  it.  Critics  tell 
us,  that  Shakspere  here  fell  into  the  conventional  cant  of 
a  mechanic  making  skewers.  But  it  is  no  detraction  to  cull 
the  best  phrases  &om  the  most  common  sources.  Knight 
remarks: — 'Philosophy,  as  profound  as  it  is  beautiful! 
says  the  uninitiated  reader  of  Shakspere.  But  he  that  is 
endued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  commentators,  will  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  for  philosophy  and  poetiy  what 
really  only  proceeded  from  the  very  vulgar  recollection  of 
an  ignorant  mind.  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me,  says  Steevens^ 
that  these  words  are  merely  technical.  A  woodman,  butcher, 
and  dealer  in  skewers,  lately  observed  to  him,  that  his 
nephew  (an  idle  lad),  could  only  assist  in  making  them  ;  he 
could  rough-hew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shape  their  ends. 
To  shape  the  ends  of  wood  skewers,  i.  e.  to  point  them. 
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reqnmres  a  desree  of  ridfl :  aaj  one  ctn  roUgkrhew  tkan. 
Wnoever  recoUects  the  professum  of  Sliakcqpare's  fadier,  will 
admit  that  his  acm  might  he  no  stranger  to  such  terms.  I 
have  frequendj  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with 
skew€9^/  If  this  he  the  state  of  the  case,  the  players  who 
were  of  a  sceptical  and  irrerereniaal  turn,  and  must  have 
known  what  Shakspere's  opinions  werci  must  have  madie 
merry  with  the  idea;  and  to  the  audience  who  w^^  more 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  mechanics  than  the  ways  of  Pro- 
yidence,  these  words  must  have  c(mveyed  a  sense  of  the  rldi- 
culous,  which  would  he  heightened  hy  the  touch  of  simplicity 
given  in  the  answer  of  Horatio. 

Before,  however,  passing  &om  this  passage,  it  k  prmer  to 
remark  tlie  strange  jumhle  of  philosophy  it  presents.  If  our 
'indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,'  as  Hamlet  com- 
mences hy  affirming,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  'a 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,'  it  would  appear  that  he  shapes 
them  to  little  purpose.  'Indiscretions'  should  he  made 
instruments  of  moral  punidmient— never  'to  serve  us  well.' 
Hamlet  must  have  thought  Horatio  a  simpleton  when  he  re- 
ceived the  assurance,  that  of  two  such  contradictory  ideas — 
both  were  '  most  certain.' 

Collier  says,  when  he  comes  to  '  and  that  should  teach  us' 
— '  The  reasoning  in  this  passage  is  consecutive  in  Hamlet's 
mind,  hut,  perlmps,  hardly  so  in  his  repressions.'  This 
agrees  with  our  interpretation — Shakspere  never  meant  it  for 
reasomng.  ,It  was  entirely  another  view  of  the  case,  for 
another  puipose,  and  meant,  by  Hamlet,  for  another,  not  for 
himself.  The  player  king  had  delivered  the  same  s^itiment 
in  more  material  terms. 

We  must  suppose  from  Hamlet'^  speech  that  h»  knew  Ae 
commission  with  whidi  Rosencrantz  and  Ouilden^m  were 
entrusted,  or  tliat  he  had  shrewd  sui^icions  of  its  nature. 
We  might  suppose  that  Shakspere  had  mtroduced  this  as  a 
cause  of  the  discovery  of  the  contents  of  th^  despatches, 
instead  of  which  lie  makes  it  the  effect  of  resdessness  at 
night  that  would  not  let  him  sleep.  In  the  original  play  this 
was  ascribed  to  chance;  but  in  the  folio,  the  incident  is 
^ven  to  Providence,  by  the  introduction  of  those  celebrated 
Imes  on  divinity  supermtending  our  actions.    It  may  be  said, 
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that  tbe  m^'orky  of  passages  of  Sfaakspere  are  directlj  op- 
posed to  tlas  admission  of  a  Providence.  It  may  be  said, 
that  Shakspere  changed  it  in  defisrenoe  to  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  like  this  constant  reference  to  chance  and 
no  guiding  control.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  with  his  alternate  vacillations  of  mind, 
and  his  being  under  a  supernatural  influaice  through  the 
ghost,  who  came  to  direct  his  actions,  and  whose  object 
would  have  been  lost  had  the  king's  been  fiilfilled.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  a  touch  of  nature  gdven  to  Hamlet,  who,  aft^ 
stating  he  had  acted  he  did  not  Know  under  what  impulses, 
draws  from  it  a  conclui^on  so  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  friend,  who  again  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
character,  by  the  ea^er  and  undoubted  assent  he  e;ives  to  the 
proposition  of  Hanuet — that  we  should  be  taught,  by  such 
occurrences,  that  we  act  by  divine  direction.  We  have 
already  given  an  instance  where  Hamlet  is  made  to  assign 
his  hand  in  the  death  of  Polonius  to  divine  influence.  All 
Hkese,  or  some  of  these,  reasons,  may  have  caused  Shakspere 
to  assign  Providence  where  chsmce  K>rmerly  stood  as  a  cause. 
But  having  assigned  a  reasonable  cause,  the  natural  desire 
Hamlet  would  have  to  get  at  the  real  instructions  of  Rosen-^ 
crantz  and  Ghiildenstem,  we  think  Shakspere  intended  no 
compliment  to  Providence,  when  he  put  it  in  the  place  of 
chance;  the  more  so  when  the  commentators  tell  us,  diat 
when  Shakspere  altered  it  to  Providence,  he  inserted  the 
whole  previous  soliloquy  in  which  Hamlet,  speaking  by 
himseU^  and  to  himseli,  says  he  already  knew  the  desi^is  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Ouilden^em,  and  would  have  fine  sport  in 
turning  them  against  themselves.  After  this,  the  employ- 
ment 0^  the  term  Providence  appears  in  the  prince  but  as  a 
pl^  upon  the  religious  sentiment  of  his  favourite. 

Bamlet  is  made  to  satisfy  his  crud  piety,  or  hellish 
humour,  by  giving  Im  orders  to  have  Ouildenstem  and 
Bosencrantz  put  to  death— 

Not  shriting  tiine  alloiedd. 
Homtio,    How  m9B  this  seal'd  ? 
Mam.    Why,  eren  in  th«t  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  hiMl  n^  fatiier'8  signet  in  mj  parse. 

The  style  in  which  Providence  a  second  time  is  introduced. 
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considering  the  result^  looks  as  if  irony  were  intended.  He 
might  thiiui:  the  putting  to  death  the  two,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  required  the  excuse  of  a  divine  thrusting  on  as  much 
as  the  more  accidental  homicide  of  Polonius. 

Horatio,    Bo,  Gaildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to 't. 

Hamlet.    Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment. 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience. 

Hamlet  seems  to  understand,  from  the  observation  of  Ho- 
ratio, that  the  ends  to  which  he  had  been  shaped  were  not 
quite  satisfactory.  Isolated,  the  observation  on  Providence  is  a 
fine  one ;  but  when  we  know  what  Shakspere's  opinions  of  a 
superintending  divinity  must  have  been,  and  compare  this 
exceptional  expression  of  it  with  the  context,  we  think  its  in- 
troduction far  from  reverential. 

Hamlet  and  Horatio,  before  the  fencing  match,  thus  dis- 
course : — 

Horatio,    You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Hamlet,  I  do  not  thkik  so.  Since  he  went  into  France,  I  have 
been  in  continual  practice;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds.  But  thou 
would'st  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart.  But  it  is  no 
matter. 

Hot,    Nay,  good,  my  lord. 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving  as 
would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hot,  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey :  I  will  forestal  their 
repair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham,  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there's  a  special  providence 
in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be 
not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the 
readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man  knows  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what 
is't  to  leave  betimes  ? 

Here  we  have  Hamlet's,  and,  no  doubt,  Shakspere's,  opinion 
of  such  presentiments,  that  they  are  foolish,  weak,  and 
womanish.  Had  he  not  ascribed  to  a  presentiment  given 
him  by  Providence  the  defeats  of  the  previous  attempts  on 
his  life  ?  The  more  religious  Horatio,  says  be  should  ^  obey' 
such  forewamings,  such  dislikes  of  the  mind,  and  proposes 
to  put  off  the  meeting.  First,  Hamlet  d^es  what  Horatio 
feels  to  have  something  of  Providence  in  it.  He  then  al- 
ludes to  it  kindly  and  playfully,  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  do,  but  in  satire  to  the  sentiments  of  Horatio.    He  intro- 
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duces  Pfovidenee  again  fbr  the  third  thne^  remimb  Hontdo 
that  i^  aecording  to  him,  there  is  a  Proyklencey  a  warmng 
Providence,  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  end  itself.  He 
then,  m  his  neual  hsdf  serious,  half  comic  style,  with  a  piay 
upon  words,  treats  of  when  the  end  is  to  be.  If  the  r^uler 
wishes  to  see  the  difference  of  manna*  in  Shakspere  when 
he  wishes  to  be  serions,  and  when  sarcastic,  he  may 
turn  to  the  same  s^itiinent  which  he  has  transferred  to 
Julius  Caesar  on  the  same  occasion,  when  augaiy  tells 
Caesar  something  &tal  would  result  to  him  fixnn  going  to  the 
Capitol 

Hamlet's  speech  is  rathar  'wild  and  hurUng.'  Caesar 
speaks  but  of  one  subject,  and  that  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Caesar  had  no  fear  <^  dea^,  or  dread  of  after-death,  at  the 
thought  of  both  of  which  Hamlet's  heart  had  given  way. 
The  prince,  therefore,  re-assures  himsdf  in  a  t(me  of  hilarity, 
it  must  be,  he  is  ready  for  it,  as  &r  as  his  feelings  go,  and 
comforts  himself  wit^  the  reflection,  that  there  are  many 
people  who  had  b^ter  die  sooner  than  they  liked,  than  later, 
if  they  knew  when  it  was  best  for  diem  to  qidt  the  world. 
He  states  himself  ready,  not  for  a  future  state,  but  to  en- 
counter death.  He  seems  quite  to  have  forgotten,  that  in 
leaving  the  world  before  executing  vaigeance  on  his  uncle, 
he  wiU  not  be  acting  consistently  or  conformably  with  his 
own  precepts. 

TlK>u^h  Hamlet  and  Pecksniff  are  different  characters, 
yet  Dic^ns  is  an  instance,  as  well  as  Shakspere,  of  the  way 
in  which  a  special  Providence,  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  a  character,  and  ironically  treated  as  a 
question  of  philosophy.*     If  Hamlet  were  touched  with 


•  *  It  wonld  sadly  pinch  and  cramp  me,  my  dear  friend/  repeated 
Mr.  P«<^ffiiiff,  '  but  Proidd«nce — perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
a  S|»eeial  Piovidenoe  has  blessed  my  oi^eavottrs.'  A  question 
of  philosophy  arises  here,  whether  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  or  had  not 
good  reason  to  say,  that  he  was  specially  patronised  and  en- 
couraged in  his  undertakings.  All  his  life  long  he  had  been  walking 
up  and  down  the  narrow  ways  and  by-places,  with  a  hook  in  one 
hand  and  a  crook  in  the  other,  scraping  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends 
into  his  pouch.  Now,  there  being  a  special  Providence  in  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow,  it  follows  (so  Mr.  Pecksniff  might  have  reasoned 
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insanity,  or  only  feigning  madness,  still  Shakspere  has  repre- 
sented that  as  a  superstitious  state,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be 
compatible  with  character,  though  not  with  the  infidelity  of 
character  given  him,  that  he  should  sometimes  entertain  the 
idea  that  he  was  guided  by  Providence,  particularly  as  he 
was  under  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  incfluence  of  the 
ghost.  But  there  never  is  seriously  such  a  sentiment  put 
mto  Hamlet's  mouth.  Johnson  accuses  Hamlet  of  false- 
hood in  his  reconciliation  with  Laertes  before  fencing.  But 
was  not  the  seeming  and  the  intention  of  Laertes  much  more 
worthy  of  moitd  condemnation  ? 

Hamlet  does  not  commit  his  soul  to  heaven ;  he  gives  no 
sign  in  dying  of  believing  in  a  future  state,  nor  in  any  reli- 
gion ;  nor  does  Laertes :  even  the  religious  Horatio  would 
rather  on  this  occasion  be  a  heathen  than  a  Christiana-com- 
mit suicide  and  forfeit  salvation.  Hamlet  does  not  tell  him 
the  Almighty  has  fixed  his  canon  against  self-slaughter, 
commands  him  not  as  a  Christian  but  as  a  man,  that  he 
should  remain  behind  to  justifv  his  actions  to  the  world, 
asking,  as  a  favour,  that  he  will  for  that  purpose  endure  for 
a  while  a  painful  life,  and  absent  himself  m>m  the  felicity  of 

death. 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  a-while. 

The  not  '  to  be,'  the  '  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,' 
the  abstraction  from  the  pains  of  life,  and  the  continued  be- 
lief in  the  harshness  of  this  world  wluchmade  up  so  many  of 
the  speeches  of  Hamlet,  seems  to  be  the  pervading  sentiment 
of  his  dying  hour.  There  is  no  thought  in  either  of  these 
two  friends  of  their  meeting  again,  any  more  than  there  is 
between  the  lovers  Romeo  and  Juliet  From  what  we  can 
judge,  therefore,  of  these  two  characters,  firom  their  entrance 
to  their  exit,  we  must  suppose  that  Hanilet  uttered  Ihe  word 
felicity  to  be  applied  as  Horatio  liked,  and  that  to  the  prince 
himself  it  contained  a  very  different  sense  to  any  which  a 
religious  man  might  put  upon  it.  The  last  words  of  Hamlet 
are — ^all  the  rest  is  silence.'    These  words  convey  much 


perhaps)  that  there  must  also  be  a  special  Providence  in  the  alight- 
ing of  the  stone,  or  stick,  or  other  substance  which  is  aimed  at  the 
sparrow^  &c. — Martin  OhuzzUwiU 
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meaning  in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet.  We  think  they  are 
intended  to  express,  that  after  all  his  speculations  as  to  man 
— of  the  future  we  know  nothing.  Isis  was  said  sometimes 
to  have  been  represented  with  her  finger  on  her  lips,  sig- 
nifying her  silence  to  all  supernatural  inquiries.  This  an- 
swers to  the  inscription  under  some  of  her  statues.  '  I  am 
all  that  has  been,  that  shall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  off  my  veil.'  The  figure  in  form,  would  ex- 
press the  figure  in  the  speech  of  Hamlet.  Shakspere  even 
ceases  to  make  Horatio  consistent ;  and  after  preferring  the 
Roman  to  the  Christian,  he  wishes  the  dead  Hamlet  a  good 
night,  though  he  does  add,  in  a  contrary  sense,  'flights  of 
angek  sing  thee  to  thy  rest,'  as  a  return  to  the  propriety  of 
his  religious  character.  Fortinbras  comes  in  to  give  the 
usual  conclusion  of  Shakspere,  and  negative  all  hope  of  any 
resurrection  fi*om  the  dead.. 

O  proud  death ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  celL 

The  religious  Horatio  is  made  to  class  and  generalise  all 
events  together  as  under  the  empire  of  chance.  Thus,  he 
says,  he  will  tell  the  story  committed  to  him  by  Hamlet ; 
thus  he  points  the  moral  to  the  tale,  and  thus  affords  the  key 
to  the  play. 

Give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view, 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about.    So  shaU  yon  hear 
Of  cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
FalPn  on  th'  inrentors'  heads.    All  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

*  •  *  •  • 

But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd. 

Even  while  men's  minds  are  wUd,  lest  more  mischance 

On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  respecting  Ham- 
let's irreUgion,  will  be  startling  to  many  readers — but  let  the 
answer  on  the  new  reading  presented,  be  given  conscientiously 

N  2 
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on  the  cTidence  advanced,  and  we  have  no  feaf  of  the  result. 
We  may  use  words  of  one  of  Shakspere's  recent  critics. 
*  Has  the  world  yet  learned  to  understand  Hamlet  ?  Is  there 
more  thali  one  in  a  &ousand  of  those  who  settle  as  readily, 
and  as  self^atisfiedly,  their  opinions  of  Ins  intellectusd  con*> 
stitution,  as  they  would  tdl  Uie  order  of  the  first  three  letters 
of  the  alphabet?  Is  there  more  than  one  of  such  thousand, 
whose  acqu^ntance  with  the  currents,  causes,  tind  efl^ts  of 
Hamlet's  thoughts  and  actions^  is  not  as  Ihnifeed  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  states  of  the  markets  in  Oeorgium  Sidus. 
think  it  over.^* 

We  first  read  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  without  note  or 
comment,  and  formed  the  opinions  of  them  which  are  ^ven 
in  these  p^es.  Subsequently  on  reading  those  who  have 
written  on  bnakq)ere,  we  found  the  opinion  of  his  irreligion 
to  be  all  but  universaL  To  our  surprise,  we  found  that 
Schlegel,  who  does  not  make  the  same  objections  to  any 
other  of  Shakspere's  plays,  as  a  rdigtous  man,  finds  fault 
with  Hamlet  for  being  a  sceptic.  ^Hie  Gremans  examine 
into  these  matters,  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
Hamlet,  that  the  French  appear  to  have  done  fix)m  thdr  aj^ 
preciation  of  the  character.  Schlegel  says: — ^^ Hamlet  is 
single  in  its  kind :  a  tragedy  of  thought,  inspired  by  con- 
tinual and  never  satisfied  meditation  on  human  destiny  and 
the  dark  perplexity  of  the  events  of  this  world,  and  calcu- 
lated to  call  rorth  the  veiy  same  meditation  in  the  minds  of 
the  spectators/ — ^^  Respecting  Handefs  character,  I  cannot, 
according  to  the  views  of  me  poet,  as  I  undastand  them, 
pronounce  altogetiber  so  favourable  a  sentence  as  Gbedie's. 
Hamlet  has  no  firm  belief  either  in  himself  or  in  anything 
else :  from  expressions  of  religious  confidence  he  passes  over 
to  sceptical  doubts ;  he  believes  in  the  ghost  of  his  father 
when  he  sees  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  disappeared,  it  appears 
to  him  almost  in  the  light  of  deception.  It  has  been  cen- 
sured as  a  contradiction,  that  Hamlet  in  the  soliloquy  on 
self-murder,  should  say : — 

The  undiscovered  conntiy,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 

*  Remains  of  the  late  C.  R.  Pemberton^  p.  40. 
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For  was  not  the  ghost  a  returned  traveller?  Slmkaper^ 
however,  purposely  wished  to  show,  that  Hamlet  could  not 
fix  himself  in  any  conviction  of  any  kind  whatever.  He 
has  even  got  so  far  as  to  say,  ^^  there  is  nothing  either  good 
or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  bo."  The  poet  loses  himself 
with  hhn  in  the  labyrinths  of  thought,  m  which  we  find 
neither  end  nor  be^nning.  The  stars  themselves,  fix)m  the 
coarse  oi  events,  affoid  no  answer  to  tiie  questioii  so  m^ently 
proposed  to  itksm.  A  v(bgq,  oommissicmcd,  as  it  womd  ap- 
pear, by  heaven  horn  another  world,  demands  vengeance  ror 
a  momtraim  mormky,  9nd  the  danand  remiuns  without 
^ect;  the  criminals  are  at  last  pnniriaed,  but,  as  it  were,  by 
an  accidental  blow,  and  not  in  a  manner  requisite  to  an- 
nounce, with  solenimity,  a  warning  example  at  justioe  to  the 
world;  irresolute foreagbt,  cunning  treacWy,  and  knpetu^nis 
rage,  are  hmrried  on  to  the  same  (kstniction;  the  less  gnil^ 
or  the  imnoomty  are  equally  involved  in  the  seneinl  destmcr 
tion«  The  destmy  of  humanity  is  there  exhibited  as  a  gigaiv- 
tie  sphanx,  lAich  threatens  to  preeipitate  whoeier  is  nimble 
to  solve  her  dreadful  enigma  into  the  abyss  of  soqiticism.' 
Hamlet's  reflections  on  the  grave  oi  Opheua  we  mentioned  as 
sinular  to  those  Tdxich  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  proceed  fiom 
surgeons  and  diemists  agidnst  the  doctrine  of  mmioi^alify. 
We  have  met  with  an  essay  by  a  sttrgeen  on  the  samescene, 
who  sees  in  k  this  very  materialism  :^r-^  The  mdandioly  of 
Hamlet  in  this  scene  partakes  of  a  hi^  contenqdative  cast, 
and  e^soites  no  small  degree  of  mterest,  when  we  see  him 
directiiig  Horatio  to  the  consideration  of  those  changes  which 
ommie  matter  undergoes  when  deprived  of  its  mortalify. 
T^o  can  refi^in  fi*om  extolling  the  uveliness  of  Shakspere's 
imagination,  -wbeia  he  md^es  Hamlet  trace  jthe  noble  dust  of 
Aiexaader  to  the  stoj^ing  of  a  beer  banrel?  Following  out 
the  same  idea,  the  prmce  exclaims  :-^ 

'Imperial  Csesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Now  stops  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

'  The  knowledge  of  the  poet  upon  this  subject  embraces 
that  which  was  clearly  well  known  to  the  ancients;  the 
changes  of  matter  forming  the  basis  of  those  principles  of 
phik^phy  so  well  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras . 
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In  the  days  of  Shakspere,  speculations  of  this  nature  werie 
little  known  or  understood  amongst  his  contemporaries,  being 
confined  to  the  genius  of  men,  like  the  illustrious  Bacon. 
Horatio^  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  says,  when  Hamlet  is 
alluding  to  the  dust  of  Alexander : — 

'  Twere  to  consider  too  carlously  to  consider  so. 

*  The  science  of  modem  times  has,  howeyer,  established 
those  principles;  and  had  the  poet  conveyed  his  ideas  in  a 
philosophic  dissertation,  in  place  of  a  dramatic  composition, 
the  language  he  would  have  used,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  of  that  character  which  marks  the  philosophy  of 
the  present  day,  for  Handet's  observations,  upon  this  occa- 
non,  amount  to  the  same  import  which  the  following  passage 
implies : — ^*  Matter  is  etenud !  the  molecules  of  the  body 
merely  pass  from  one  into  another ;  they  survive  the  destruc-, 
tion,  or  rather  the  dissolution,  of  organic  and  inorsanic 
beings,  when  the  former,  ceasing  to  live,  restore  to  the  mex- 
haustible  fund  of  nature  those  elements  which  she  lends, 
without  ever  parting  with  them.**  '* 

We  may  remark,  that  Hamlet  would  probably  please 
Goethe,  whose  scepticism  is  suspected,  from  congeniauty  of 
sentiment.  Yet  Faust,  the  only  poem  we  have  read  of 
.Goethe's,  except  where  it  treats  sacred  subjects  with  Shak- 
sperian  irony,  is  a  much  more  religious  composition  than  any 
of  Shakspere's  plays. 

Would  not  Snakspere's  conclusions  as  to  morality,  in  the 
saying  of  Hamlet  quoted  by  the  German  critic,  make  the 
poet  a  precursor  of  Hobbes  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  Bacon 
m  science  ? 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  by  P.  Macdonnel,  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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^HE  kin?y  according  to  the  accounts  of  historians  produced 
by  Eaugnt^  had  a  character  for  credulity.  Shakspere  has 
made  him  deeply  religious,  full  of  faith  and  relying  on 
Scripture  promises  here  and  hereafter^  until  finding  the  issue 
of  events  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  is  rendered  scep- 
tical of  Providence  and  a  future  state.  By  some  of  the 
critics,  Richard  II.  is  said  to  be  the  revisal  by  Shakspere  of 
another  play  of  the  same  name.  Some  part  of  it  is  said  to^ 
be  taken  £rom  Hollingshed ;  a  portion  of  character  and  ex- 
pressions might  therefore  be  assigned  to  other  authority  than 
Shakspere.  It  is  our  opinion,  Shakspere  has  painted  in  his 
own  peculiar  manner,  an  historical  lung,  calculating  theo- 
logically throughout  his  career:  the  colouring  is  put  on 
thickly,  and  the  surrounding  personal  objects  give  back  re-, 
flections  of  religion,  contrasted  with  the  unalloyed  material- 
ism and  scepticism  of  the  author.  • 

In  reliance  on  the  unseen^  Richard  has  much  firmer  faith 
than  Hamlet  in  the  visible.  His  views,  as  Hamlet's,  do  not 
range  through  all  the  realms  of  inquiry ;  he  is  bound  down 
to  the  more  abstract  and  literal  consideration  of  one  subject, 
derived  from  orthodox  sources  of  divinity;  and  we  see  in 
him  the  reality  of  religion  reduced  to  the  abyss  of  scepti- 
cism. Shakspere  made  Henry  YI.  an  innocent;  and  John- 
son says,  '  He  gives  him  TRichard)  only  passive  fortitude, 
the  virtue  of  a  confessor  ratlier  than  of  a  king.'  The  same 
critic  says,  ^  in  his  distress  he  is  wise,  patient,  and  pious.' 
Shakspere  has  given  variety  to  the  character  in  its  course, 
and  has  distributed  it  into  many  parts.  In  one  period  of 
transition,  according  to  the  views  of  reli^on,  ana  judging 
by  the  character  without  reference  to  the  writer^  Richard  may 
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have  been  as  Johnson  describes;  but  surely  towards  the 
catastrophe  of  his  distress,  religiously  and  humanly  speak- 
ing, he  forfeited  these  epithets. 

It  is  in  this  play  Knight  makes  the  acknowledgment  of 
having  acquiesced  in  the  change  of  the  word  God  to  Heaven. 
It  appears,  the  substitution  first  took  plaoe  in  the  folio  edition 
of  1623,  when  Shakspere  had  been  dead  seven  years.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  therefore,  the  statute  of  James  forbidding 
the  use  of  these  reUgious  appeals,  and  public  opinion,  were 
equally  disregarded.  It  was  only  twenty  years  afterwards 
tiiat  by  authority  of  his  editors,  and  not  of  the  author,  other 
ternis  were  introduced  to  cloak  the  irreligion.  Here  is  a 
decision  of  irreverence  rec<Mrded  against  Shakspere*  Knight 
lays  the  blame  on  the  BM>dem  editors  for  havinff  returned  to 
the  words  of  the  original  editioB :  he  accuses  wem  of  want 
of  taste  and  rever^K^e,  and  excuses  Shakspere  by  the  sane- 
tion  of  society,  in  Hhe  light  eoi|doymetit  of  the  sacred 
name.'  But  Shakspere  '  cned  out  at  the  top  of  the  question,' 
according  to  Gifford,  and  did  not  regard  the  inhibitions  of 
society.  There  is  ako  a  light  employment  of  the  facts  and 
words  of  Serqvttire^  as  weS  as  the  mere  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence; and  the  introduction  of  Providence  on  slight  occa- 
eions,  is  as  derogatory  to  it,  as  the  mere  verbal  mention  of 
it  in  conversatioa.  In  writing  cm  the  BObartyrdom  of  Charles 
I.,  divines  have  been  accused  of  blasphemy  for  comparing 
him  to  Jesus.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Hume  without  being 
reminded  of  a  sort  of  paraUel  which  runs  between  the  last 
sufterings  of  the  royal  martyr  and  the  stages  of  p^vecution 
lendnred  by  ihe  Saviour  of  the  world.  That  ShaJcspere  had 
the  contrast  in  his  mind  is  the  more  probable^  ^  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  Richand  tb?  words  of  Jesus, 
relating  to  the  struggles  of  the  latter  part  W  his  life;,  and  the 
concluding  scepticism  of  Richard,  in  his  exla^mities,  whe^ 
he  had  death  before  him,  resembles  the  eiii|;matical  appeal  of 
the  «on  of  man  and  of  God  to  his  Father  m  heaveo»  Shak- 
pere>  fhnn  the  consideration  of  the  past  in  sacred  histxMy, 
and  '  of  the  age  and  body  of  his  own  times,'  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  character,  has  been  able  to  tnake  a  prophetical  satire 
of  events,  persons  and  circucostaoces  immediately  succeeding 
himscifl    Richard  II*  may  be  regarded  as  an  anticipatory 
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history  of  the  life  and  times  of  Charles  I.  Not  only  is 
Richard  II.  imperious  and  oppressive  in  prosperity,  and  full  of 
piety  and  trust  in  Providence  during  his  fall,  like  Charles  I., 
but  another  Cromwell  is  exhibited  in  Bolingbroke. 

Bolingbroke  is  portrayied  as  in  Henry  IV.— always  ftill  of 
pious  expressions,  oaths,  and  perjuries;  the  commission  of 
sins  and  the  promise  of  atonement ;  the  doing  through  others 
what  he  was  afraid  to  do  himself— always  regardless  of  reli- 
gion, and  ever  pushing  towards  his  own  endsl  The  usurper 
is  a  religious  contrast  to  Richard.  We  do  not  bdieve  Shak- 
spere  drew  these  two  pictures  of  piety  any  more  than  otfier 
religk^s  diaracters  in  a  spuit  favourable  to  religion.  'Ood,' 
*  heaven,'  *  soul,'  the  *  Saviour,*  and  tlie  *  Holy  Land,'  are 
ridiculous  in  Bolingbroke's  mouth. 

In  act  the  first,  scene  the  second,  Gaunt  and  the  Duchess 
of  Gloster  have  a  conversation  on  the  murder  of  his  brother 
and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  where  religion  is 
largely  introduced^  and  strangely  applied. 

Bat  sinoe  oorreolion  Ueth  in  those  ^inds 
Which  Biftde  the  &iilt  that  we  camiot  oorroct, 
Put  we  oar  qoftrrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who,  when  he  tees  the  hoans  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

The  Duchess  preaches  human  vengeance  :-^ 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breast*. 

An  ophuon  of  the  Christian  virtue  <rf  forbearance  under 
injuries  which  Shakspere  often  utters,  and  which  he  has 
made  another  female  in  this  play  more  strongly  repeat. 

In  the  spirit  of  his  former  speech.  Gaunt  replies  again  and 
again  in  most  e^ubbom,  accusatory,  and,  apparently,  sar- 
castic language,  that  God  is  the  eause  or  evil,  that  he 
(Gaunt)  is  not  going  to  oorrect  his  errors,  or  take  up  his 
quarrels,  and  that  ehe  (the  Duchess)  must  look  to  him  for 
&e  punishment  of  his  instruments. 

Gaunt    Heaven's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  heaven's  eaJbstitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight. 
Hath  causM  his  dea<)h ;  tho  which  if  wrongfully, 
Let  heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  nev^  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 
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Duckesf,    Where  tben,  alas !  may  I  compUdn  myself? 
€h,unt.    To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence. 

She  says  she  will,  and  wishes  every  misfortune  to  be&ll  one 
of  her  enemies^  Mowbray,  in  a  coining  encounter  with  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

On  hearing  of  the  insurrection  of  Bolingbroke,  Richard 
says  (Act  3,  scene  2) : — 

This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prore  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  Idng 
Should  faulter  under  foul  reb^lion's  arms. 

Bishop.    Fear  not,  my  lord ;  that  power  that  made  you  king, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 

•  .    •  4t  • 

Richard.    Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea, 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king ; 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  pyess'd. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Hearen  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right. 

It  is  not  only  the  assurance  which  he  vaunts  in  religion^ 
and  in  which  he  is  upheld  by  the  bishop,  that  strikes  us  as 
intended  to  be  contrasted  with  the  ^t  of  fiulure  and  conse- 
quent want  of  reliance  on  the  words  of  God ;  but  it  is  the 
apparent  borrowing  of  the  language  of  the  Saviour  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

We  think  the  reader  will  have  in  mind  the  coincidence  of 
the  Son  of  Man  referring  to  the  stones  as  capable  of  feeling 
for  him  if  human  creatures  remained  insensible.  But  the 
parallel  is  stronger  in  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  if 
ne  wanted  armed  assistance  he  could  have  lemons  of  angeb 
from  his  Father  in  heaven.  Richard  draws  his  comfort  and 
his  hatred  of  his  enemies  from  expressions  in  Scripture.  He 
caUs  those  whom  he  suspects  to  be  traitors,  vipers,  damned 
without  redemption ;  snakes,  three  Judasses,  each  one  thrice 
worse  than  Judas,  and  tells  hell  to  make  war  upon  their 
souls.  When  hope  abandons  him,  he  has  no  religion,  but 
the  material  philosophy  of  Shakspere. 
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Aumerle,    Where  is  the  duke  mj  Mtur,  vith  liifl  |»over  ? 

K,  Richard,    No  matter  where.    Of  comfort  no  man  speak; 
Let's  talk  of  graves^  of  worms,  and  epit^>hs. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  bnt  death ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  oar  bones. 

He  then^  in  the  rest  of  a  long  speech^  as  Hamlet  does, 
speaks  of  death  as  common  to  kings,  who  are  flattered  by 
their  state  into  a  belief  of  life  less  mortal  than  their  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  thought  of  divine  assistance  in  extremity, 
no  religious  consolation,  or  expression  of  hope,  beyond  the 
grave. 

When  confronted  with  his  enemies,  he  assumes  a  tone  of 
bitterness  and  irony,  and  appeals  to  religion  in  threats  and 
prophetic  denunciations.  On  seeing  no  signs  in  Northum- 
berland of  the  reverence  due  from  a  subject  to  a  king,  he 
says: — 

We  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 

If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  Qod, 

That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship. 

For  well  we  know  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 

Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 

Unless  he  do  pro&me,  steal,  or  usurp. 

And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  von  have  done, 

Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  uiem  from  us. 

And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends ; 

Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent. 

Is  must'ring  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf. 

Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 

Tour  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot, 

That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 

And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown.  ^ 

The  individual  under  suffering,  as  usual,  is  made  to  look 
to  heaven  only  for  vengeance,  which  Shakspere  could  safely 
make  him  prophecy  in  the  civil  wars  to  come.  The  con- 
sequences on  future  generations  which  he  foretells  will  suc- 
ceed from  his  deposition,  also  resemble  those  which  Jesus 
Srophecied  would  ensue  from  his  rejection  and  death  by  the 
ews.  When  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  having  to  for- 
give and  reward  his  enemies,  he  appeals  to  Ood  and  them 
for   *a  little  grave  in  exchange  for  his  kingdom.'     No 
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thought  is  there  mtroduoed  of  a  future  kmgdom.  The  queen, 
who  gives  proof  of  not  haying  the  sometimes  Christian  dis- 
position of  her  husband,  on  hearing  from  her  gardener  the 
intelligence  of  Richard's  fall,  makes  a  strange  application  of 
Scripture  to  her  circumstances  :-* 

Oh  I  I  am  prest'd  to  deaUi  through  want  of  speaHngl 
Thou  old  Adam's  likeness,  sent  to  dress  this  ganien, 
How  dares  thy  harsh-rade  tongue  sound  this  unpleasant  news  ? 
What  Eve,  i^at  serpent  hath  suggested  thee, 
To  make  a  seoond  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 

The  bishop,  who  figures  among  the  churchmen  in  this 
piece  in  no  very  creditable  manner,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Norfolk,  Bdingbroke's  rival ;  and 
Bolingbroke's  reply  to  the  piety  is  hypocritical  in  the  cha^ 
racter,  satirical  in  the  author.  It  is  one  of  the  jests  given 
to  Richard  III.  and  Falstaff.  The  bishop  says  (Ad;  4, 
scene  1)  he  has  given — 

His  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Bolinghroke.    Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Carlisle,    Sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Baling,    Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  so«i  to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! 

The  king,  when  called  upon  to  resign  his  crown,  is  made 
not  only  to  compare  himseli  to  Jesus,  out  desoribe  his  condi- 
tion as  worse  in  his  betrayal  :•-*- 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 

So  Judas  did  to  Christ ;  but  he,  In  twelve. 

Found  truth  in  all,  but  one  |  I,  in  twelve  thousand,  none. 

Bolingbroke,  when  he  pronounced  judgment  of  death 
upon  those  opposed  to  him,  used  the  very  words  of  Pilate, 
even  saying,  toot  be  washed  his  haada  of  their  blood  —  and 
Riehard,  as  Jesus,  apostrophises  all  his  onemieB  as  Palates:-*- 

Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Though  some  of  you  with  Filate  wash  your  hands. 
Showing  an  outvard  pity ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  hore  delivered  we  to  my  .sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 
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The  Bieliop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot  of  Westmmster,  and 
Aumerle,  remain  behind  after  the  scene  of  Richard's  depo- 
sition. 

Aumerle.    You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
1?o  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  hlot  ? 

Ahhot.    Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  efieot 
Whaterer  I  sfaall  happen  to  devite  i-^ 
I  see  your  brows  are  Ml  of  discontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears ; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper;  and  I'll  lay 
A  plot  shall  shew  ns  idl  a  merry  day. 

The  abbot  is  made  to  be  one  of  those  '  cautelous  priests/  as 
Shakspere  calls  those  who  would  hare  men  bound  by  the 
imposition  of  oaths  and  rdigious  obligations  to  be  true  to 
their  intentions  ;  and  the  one  of  Westminster  has  the  sacra- 
ment administered  beforehand  as  a  sanction  to  whatever  he 
shali  propose^  which  is  nothing  dse  than  the  assassination  of 
Bolinigbroke.  Equally  Shaksperian,  and  uncharacteristic  of 
the  holy  clei^man,  is  die  delivery  from  his  mouth  of  the 
effects  which  die  plot  is  to  produce.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  conspiracy  to  the  king  ordered  to  be  executed,  his  sudden 
death  supposes  his  suicide. 
The  kmg  says  to  the  queen : — 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
WiU  keep  a  league  till  death.    Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  pro£Eine  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Queen,    What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  iiiiiid 
Transfonn'd  and  weaken'd  9    Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusting  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  esirth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o*erpow«r'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-Uke, 
Take  tby  correction  mOdly  ?  kiss  Uie  rod ; 
And  fewn  «ii  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

The  king  utters  a  sentiment  of  real  piety,  which  lias  been 
admired  as  the  bst  words  and  int^change  of  ideas  between 
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Charles  I.  and  Bkbop  Juxon,  on  the  execution  of  the  king. 
Not  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  what  Shakspere 
says  for  the  purposes  of  rhyme^  as  some  ascribe  it  to  the 
work  of  others ;  and  Johnson  gives  an  instance  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  sense  to  it.  We  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  man- 
ner does  not  generally  betoken  much  reverence  for  the  matter. 
Here  the  sentiment  adSbrds  occasion  for  irreligious  comment, 
given  in  a  more  serious  spirit.  The  queen  concludes  in  the 
oft  repeated  language  of  Shakspere,  contemptuous  of  Chris- 
tian humility,  and  urging  him  to  die  revenging,  not  patient 
or  pious.  When  the  king  charges  Northumberland  with  big 
cruelty  and  impiety  in  separating  them,  Northumberland  is 
made  to  answer  as  the  Jews  did  :— 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head. 

As  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  commencement, 
gave  Providence  the  credit  of  everything  bad,  and  spoke  in 
such  double  dealing  language  of  religion,  so  York,  his 
brother,  plays  the  same  part  at  the  faU  of  Richard.  His 
duchess  also  shares  with  the  other  two  female  characters  the 
attributes  of  the  man ;  whilst  the  meekness  of  the  woman, 
and  the  semblance  of  religious  humility,  are  given  to  the 
male  character.  York  gives  a  pathetic  description  of  Richard 
on  his  entry  into  London  :— 

That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeVd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  pertbrce  have  melted. 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  tiiese  events, 

To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  ctdm  contents. 

To  BoUngbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 

Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

York  had  gone  over  to  Bolingbroke  when  he  saw  him 
the  strongest.  He  excuses  the  want  of  pity  and  defence  of 
the  right  in  himself  and  others,  charing  it  on  Ood.  The 
divine  will  is  used  as  an  argument  by  laity  and  clergy  in 
support  of  Richard,  and  is  now  made  a  plea  in  favour  of 
usurpation  and  revolt,  and  God  represented  as  worse  than 
man  would  be  left  to  himself. 

Infidels  have  made  triumphant  appeals  to  the  contradic- 
tions in  Scripture.    Shakspere  points  them  out  in  the  words 
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of  Jesus.  In  the  hour  of  need,  he  would  show  the  words  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Providence  wanting,  particularly  as  to 
any  certainty  or  comfort  to  be  derived  from  mem,  when  under 
the  expectation  of  death.  King  Richard,  in  the  dungeon  of 
Pomfret  Castle,  immediately  before  his  executioners  consign 
him  to  death,  says  (Act  4,  scene  1)  : — 

My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 

My  Boul  the  father ;  and  these  two  beget 

A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts ; 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 

In  humour  like  the  people  of  this  world, 

For  no  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort, 

As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 

With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 

Against  the  word ;  as  thus :  Gome,  little  ones ;  and  then  again. 

It  18  at  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needless  eye. 

Here  we  have  quotation  set  against  quotation,  as  in 
works  written  professedly  against  Christianity,  down  to 
the  times  of  Strauss.  Shakspere  and  his  plays  preceded 
them  in  the  work  of  demolition  so  satisfactory  to  sceptics. 
Shakspere  here  makes  the  contradiction  an  argument  for  his 
favourite  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  after  death.  Bichard 
ends  his  soliloquy  thus : — 

But  whatever  I  am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. 

Knight  says  of  the  king's  comparison  between  this  little 
world  of  man  and  the  external  world,  Tthe  *  little  world'  of 
man,  as  in  Lear)  *  Shakspere  here  uses  tne  philosophy  which 
is  described  by  Raleigh :  '^  Because  in  the  little  frame  of 
man's  body  there  is  a  representation  of  the  universe,  and  (by 
allusion)  a  kind  of  participation  of  all  the  parts  there,  there- 
fore was  man  called  microcosmos,  or  the  little  world." ' 
This  looks  very  much  like  pantheism.  Raleigh  was  said  to 
be  an  atheist.  The  history  of  the  world,  whence  the  extract 
was  taken,  was  a  book  in  the  possession  of  Shakspere.  He 
may  have  heard  the  remark  from  Raleigh,  as  Richard  II. 
preceded  the  History  of  the  World. 

Shakspere  thus  having  made  Richard  philosophise  against 
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Chns^nity,  he  makes  hSm  die  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  and  cast  off  all  resignation  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence,  both  in  words  and  deed : — 

K.  Richard,    The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee ! 
Patience  is  stale^  and  I  am  weary  of  it ! 

[Beats  the  keeper. 
Keeper,    Help  I  help!  help! 

Upon  the  entry  of  Exton  and  servants,  armed : — 

K,  Richard,    How  now^  what  means  death  in  this  rude  assault? 
Villain^  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument ; 

{Snatching  a  iword  and  hiUing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[K&U  wMther,  then  Exton  strikes  him  down. 

That  hand  shall  hum  in  neyer-qoenchin^  fire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.    Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  irfAin'd  the  king's  own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  sonl !  thy  seat  is  np  on  high ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinkB  downward,  here  to  die. 

In  limguage  aad  in  action  he  refntes  Johnson,  discards 
patience,  and,  rather  than  die  a  martyr,  kills  two  men,  appa- 
rently before  aware  of  ih&r  intentions.  Though  humanely 
we  rcel  with  him,  we  cannot  but  perceive  a  difference  from 
his  former  conduct,  eulogised  by  Johnson.  We  see  de- 
veloped to  the  conclusion  the  workings  of  Shakspere's  mind 
in  theory  and  practice.  However,  the  advocates  of  Shak- 
spere's piety  have  the  reverential  inference  they  wish  to  draw, 
from  the  li^t  rhyme  at  the  end  of  Richard  II. 
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If,  in  the  order  of  Shakspere's  plays,  Richard  II.  was  fol- 
lowed by  Richard  III.,  as,  in  the  order  of  history,  Henry  VI. 
is  followed  by  Richard  III.,  Shakspere  went  to  the  direct 
antipodes  in  character,  and  in  the  hunchbacked  tyrant  seems 
to  have  indulged  in  a  satire  on  the  sanctity  of  the  preceding 
kings.  Hamlet  and  Ricliard,  both  tr^c  characters,  though 
very  different  in  other  respects,  often  agree  in  their  comic 
spirit  of  treating  serious  subjects.  We  cannot  know  how 
Hamlet  was  originally  treated  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  Richard  was  long  handed  down  on  die  boards  as  a 
comic  character.  There  is  much  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
Danish  prince,  which  makes  it  the  less  improbable,  that 
more  comedy  than  at  present  formed  part  of  its  proper  repre- 
sentation. 

Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  lias  spoken  of  Crom- 
well as  a  buffoon.  But  we  affii  to  the  idea  of  such  a  cha- 
racter no  sentiment  of  reverence.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
sincere  in  his  religious  belief,  and,  therefore,  in  that  par- 
ticular, we  cannot  suspect  him  of  playing  the  buffoon. 
Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  a  buffoon,  because 
an  avowed  hypocrite,  who  ridicules  religion  in  his  soliloquies, 
and  whose  religious  speeches,  if  they  were  meant  to  appear 
as  disguises  of  his  intentions  amongst  the  characters  of  the 
drama,  must  certainly  have  appeared  in  their  true  light  to 
the  audience  of  the  stage,  who  knew  how  little  the  truth  cor- 
responded with  his  affectation  of  piety.  Richard  III.  was 
an  historical  character,  which  did  not  present  any  necessity 
to  paint  him  such  a  transparent  hypocrite.  This  sort  of 
hypocrisy  in  religion  is  considered,  in  the  case  of  Hume,  the 
most  disgusting  irony  and  satire.    Therefore,  when  Shak- 
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spere  made  the  staple  of  Richard's  character,  such  as  he 
found  no  warrant  for  in  history,  he  was  actuated  by  the  same 
injQuences  as  other  unbeUeyers  who  have  done  likewise  under 
the  same  circumstances — enmity  to  religion,  tempered  by  a 
sense  of  discretion.  We  {tank  we  can  see  tie  natural 
morality  of  Shakspere  developed  ii^  this  play  as  in  others — 
that  vice  kills  vice,  mutual  destruction  ensues,  immorality, 
therefore,  stops,  because  the  world  cannot  go  on :  without 
morality  existence  would  stop.  We  see  here  the  example 
cbf^WA  fcoBn  histpacy,  the  theory  of  wbieh  is  beautiftjly  d^ 
liy^p^  in  a  spe^  of  Machew.  There  is  an^iihar  fixture 
ojf  JWiturgi  mor^ly  which  i&  dispjaved  in  Bichsurd  XII^  and 
s^UI  niaca  developed  in  Timon.  Tb/^  opposite  of  tha  prin- 
cipte  ift  givw  in  Richaird— the  principle  ajaid  it*,  contrary 
e^ipos!^  in  Timoi^  The  pure  feelmg,  wiconnteracted  by  aji- 
x^aiise  circomsto^cjea,  in  Prosp^ro,,  Miranda,  Marina^  Dog- 
hiewy,  PosthuTOUs'a  gaoler,  haa  snwh  evidjence  of  eenuinenesa 
in,  the  ai^thpri  t^at  we^  cannot  reftise  to  Shajkspere  the  attribute 
of  deep  h^w9voliwce»  Thi»  p^ijacipfe  we  are  speaking  of  ia 
a.  Datura!  Ipva  ip^J^^ceot  in  maAkmd^^  which  prepondecaJies 
o^er  the  Qthes  pa^ongt  This  is  a  physical  truths  for 
huojiajftity,  itt  ite  ^wd  state,  beara  Iqvq  to  its  feUow-crea- 
tures,  whilst  in  a  disordered  and  unnatural  condition  it  feek 
notbipg  \^%  baJtFod.  Tlw^  OM  of  the,  great  synw>tQm»  of 
in^amty  ia  suspicion  a»d  dislike  of  ita  feuows,  ana  whether 
pBOiVpked,  by  Te^X  ii^WTW?  or  the  merej  preatura  of  iinaginar 
tipn,,  ofteft  dSolar^  ^^  hk  opw.  wadp^sa,  Timon,  eccentrijc. 
in  I^  lave^  oi^  big.  j^Uoav-^reajturesA  his  reaaon  ops^  by  a  want 
of  ffratit»die«  becwiQfii  m«^  in.  hi?  hatred  of  human  nature. 

Tow^ds.  ^,  <?0Dclu««n,  q£  Hewy  YI^  Sbak/sge^e.  had 
laJA  th^  itpiUQ<^t;iQiv  of  Richard's  fututre  chara^tev.  In  the 
op^nwg  aolil^qay  of  ^^  pWv.  h%  mkea  Richajrd  III.  return 
tQ,  the*  ^vm  w^toente.  Bos^  moral  feehnga,  under  the  influ- 
ei^  of  adv-e*»e-  cwfeuwstoees  and  phyai^  defects,  are  di&- 
pUi^^  ISTatBra  W  »wl^  hinj  ao.  that  the  very  doga  bark  at 
hiqpi^  ai|d  as^  h^  Qfl»not  pjjav^  a  kveit,  h»  will  a,  villain.  He 
cQ»dj*4^  W  s^^eh^hy  wfcWiijg  tJi  aatiricaj^  hypocritical 
p^  h^  romfm  to  play  tl^u^  lua  coipipg  caj^ejc,  tha  jurofit 
t(v  hf  m^«)4  ai^  Ub^  aoQi^^ment  to  his,  audience,  hy  practising 
on  t^  proB<w»es&  of  naanhind  to  r«eligioa: — 
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By  dr^kto  i^roplieetesj  Hbels^  and  droAriM, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarenee  and  tile  king 
Ih  d^iAlj  liate  the  one  a|;aiHsi  th^  oiaei*. 

£ang  Edwardy  in  ,lbe  growing  fiiefy  of  Ms  fi^art,  leht  ft 
wiiUikg  ear  to  pf^pbeeies.  Upon  tktij  setitiinMt  OlcMttf 
pre^s*  6larence|  becaa&e  his  name  was  Gtof^  and  theftf- 
fbre  bore  tke  imtial  &y  (whi(^  a  wizard  of  GkArtk''s  pfW^ 
yidiw  had  jpredieted  to  the  Ming  wao  ^e  hM  6  of  Ihn 
mur£rer  of  Edward'9  heirs)  ier  ^bitniiittdd  im  tlK  tow^if. 
"Thus  tke  king's  religion  is  Hiade  to  hemnie  the  iastraffieift 
o^  ii^aslice.  Gk>sier  s&ys  to  Cbtf^noe,  as  he  paiws  wi  \A§ 
waj^  to  the  to^er,  alluding  to  his  name  of  Oeorg^  :-ai 

AUoky  mj  \9r6,  tfattt  f^tiN  it  flo#  tif  f^ri  i 
He  shoedd  for  thibt  commit  y^ur  fja^tctketii  ^^ 
O  belike  his  majesty  bath  some  intent 
That  you  fthoftM  ht  M^-thnHh^'d  i&  ihe  Voif^r, 
BM  nHbM^cf  thd  tmt^,  C^ai>0nf^0  f  ihkf  t  kiicNf  ? 

But  Clarence  evinces  little  more  rsTereace  ttftua  Richard 
for  prophecies.    Alluding  to  the  one  j ust  mentioned^-  he  says — 

Such  like  ioys  as  these, 

Clarence  g/Mf,  Gk»te^  aAnouieea  kis  mido/6fm  0f  hftvitfg 
him  put  to  deaths  with  the  irony  which  Shakspere  makes 
always  to  atcdompany  !iis  murderous  designs : — 

Qe¥,  toead  tft»  pidh  Ihalf  ifaou  shalt  ne'er  retmi : 
Simple,  plam  Clarence !  I  do  lo^e  thee  so^ 
xluM;  I  will  shortly  j^na  thy  sesl^to  heaven. 
If  h^itten  -Ml  tsfke'  tM  p^eS6iit  at  our  iiands. 

}!towy  what  necessity  was  there  for  this  enlarged  BMc^ry 
of  the  iiVimortality  of  tte  soul,  eten  if  necessary  that  Gld^ 
ter  should  show  what  sport  he  made  of  fira^icide  ?  If 
Efyron  had  put  the  same  sentiiaent  in  the  niou^  of  GhiMf 
when  he  was  going  to  kill  Abel,  what  would  not  have  been 
said  abtmt  his  '  Ustsph^my' ?^  Bflt  seeding  souls  io  heaveir, 
or  helly  on  all  sorts  of  errands^  was  the  fayouftta  pastime  of 
Shakspere. 

We  cannot  sea  the  difiereaee  hcftween  ^  irreligious  k^ity 
of  Richardy  ^N^d  ike  eeol  dafiutieiatio«i  4f  HaiiJet  dnd  l^n, 
speaking  of  a  future  sMey  ^hielv  i^gi!6i:is^  erSl^^  }idis^ 

o  2 
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thought  so  horrible.  The  distinction  Johnson  drew,  was,  that 
he  thought  the  one  seriously  meant,  and  the  other  he  knew 
not  to  be  intended ;  but  he  might  have  perceived  that  they 
both  partook  of  the  disbelief  of  the  author,  and  were  both 
entitled  to  the  same  condemnation.  In  Hamlet,  it  was  as 
much  a  cruel  jest,  with  a  variation,  as  in  Richard ;  only  the 
one  was  provoked,  the  other  was  totally  without  a  justifiable 
cause.  Johnson  thought  the  sentiment  unsuitable  to  cha- 
racter in  Hamlet,  because  '  virtuous,'  though  not  to  Shak- 
spere's  representation  of  Richard — yet  generally  to  the  good 
he  has  given  impiety,  to  the  wicked,  religion.  So  that  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  Shakspere  does  not  give  dialogue 
suitable  to  character. 

Oloster  soon  repeats  his  jest  on  George,  and  adds  to  it 
his  brother  the  king,  when  he  hears  of  his  illness : — 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pacVd  with  post  horse  np  to  heaven. 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bnstle  in  I 

Anne  refuses  the  courtship  of  Richard,  who  says : — 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 

She  calls  upon  God  to  revenge  the  death  of  Henry : — 

Gloster,    Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

On  such  an  occasion,  in  such  a  mouth,  and  for  such  a 
purpose — ^to  win  a  lady  mourning  over  the  corpse  of  her 
murdered  father-in-law,  Henry  Vl.,  himself  the  murderer 
both  of  father-in-law  and  of  her  husband.  Prince  Henry — 
the  impropriety  of  such  language,  which  satirises  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  is  evident. 

Richard  continues  the  same  indecent  badinage  of  love  and 
religion.     He  grants  he  did  kill  the  king : — 

Anne,    Bost  grant  me,  hedgehog?  then  God  grant  me  too. 
Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo.    The  fitter  for  the  king  of  heaven,  that  hath  Uim. 

Anne.    He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come. 

Olo,    Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him  thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place' than  earth. 
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Anne,    And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  bnt  hell. 

Olo.    Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it. 

Anne.    Some  dungeon. 

Glo.    Your  bedchamber. 

Here  is  the  immediate  double  repetition  of  the  standard  joke 
on  the  Almighty  and  a  future  state.  The  end  of  his  suit 
sounds  equivocally  of  sacred  and  profane : — 

Olo.    Say  then  my  peace  is  made. 
Anne,    That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 
Glo.    Bnt  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 
Anne.    AU  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 

Shakspere  not  only  would  seem  to  make  light  of  women 
and  their  resolves,  but  of  the  effect  of  religion  upon  them« 
Having  every  inducement  to  the  contrary,  and  joining  her 
cause  with  God  in  enmity  to  Gloster,  yet  she  yields  to  his 
suit.     Oloster  speaks  with  astonishment  of  his  success : — 

Haying  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me. 

And  he  puts  in  opposition  to  these,  with  a  laugh — 

The  plain  devil, 

himself.  Queen  Elizabeth  says  what  the  language  of  Richard 
was  with  regard  to  herself — *  bitter  scoffs.'  Gutter  says  of 
Clarence : — 

Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  Warwick ; 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesn  pardon ! 
Q.  Mar.    Which  God  rerenge ! 

He  tells  Queen  Margaret  that  all  her  misfortunes  are  owing 
to  the  curses  of  her  lather,  York,  falling  upon  her,  for  hav- 
ing put  to  death  him  and  his  little  son,  Rutland ;  and  it  was 
not  those  whom  she  abused,  but  God,  who  'plagued  the 
bloody  deed.' 

Queen  Elizabeth.    So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Queen  Mai^ret,  in  reply,  tauntingly  asks  if  the  curses  of 
York  prevaued  so  much  with  heaven,  that  they  could  only 
be  answered  by  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  son,  the  loss 
of  kingdom  and  banishment  ?  Then  directing  her  irony  more 
especimly  to  heaven  and  the  idea  of  Providence,  she  says : — 
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Can  curses  plaro*  the  tUqudu,  and  «ittv  iMavAB  ! 
W|ya  ^ta^  gl^  WJ>  4Hft  il9P4fc  Vji  W  J  qwk  qHTM^  J 

After  yenting  all  her  curses  on  Richard's  greatness,  she  thus 
speaks  of  her  son,  killed  by  him  : — 

WiUiess  my  ion,  now  In  the  shade  of  death ; 
Wkose  bvight  out-shining  beams  thy  cioudy  wn|th 
Hath  tn  eternal  d|^r](^ef»fi|  ft>M04  ^P* 
Your  aierj  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest. 
O  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it; 
As  it  was  won  with  Uottd,  loAt  be  it  so. 

Buckingham,    Peate,  peaoe,  for  shame,  if  not  Ibr  charity. 

All,  on  their  own  side,  made  out  that  God  only  e^eQ^ted 
^6i«  ▼engeanoe,  in  listaung  to  their  curses.  Bueldi^gl^am 
sajra,  in  wB^vrw  to  Aose  of  Margaret : — 

Curses  npy^  imgs 
The  Hps  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Quern  Mar.    I'll  not  belieye  but  they  ascend  the  sky^ 
A«4  th9P«  fbV^lM  Qod^  gont^ttraleeping  peac^ 

Thus  they  ^1^  pretend  tq  hfiiieYe  in  a  Pi^«^eiieS|  in  tkeif 
turn  dishelieye  it ;  and  shOi  Yfho  scoffed  at  the  idea  when  it 
was  called  to  witness  in  th^ir  favour,  ^eliayes  it  i^heQ  they 
assert  their  disbelief  to  escape  its  consequences.  But  what 
eke  does  such  a  dialo^e  convey  but  doubt  and  contempt  of 
its  interference — a  satire  upon  its  supposed  operations,  alter- 
nately %Q^fitQd  %)iA  v^eotedy  and  ohwAy  |iroolaimed  by  a 
religious  bufibpn,  RichaFd.  The  issue  q9  all  which  would 
seem  to  point  out  that  Provid«ice  cared  not  te  prevent,  could 

oirtSF  ^ew>»d>  *1^  ^ffiwiou  pf  bipod;  v^  i^  tjis^t  ^  bi|  b9w« 
l%y.  (Jlo:^cester  swears  hy  Crod's  ho\y  mqjlhfu,  ^bftf  h^  r©» 
pe^H^  of  the  wrong  \e  4id  her,  s^d  npt  l^fa^g  ^1^  isk  Y^^ 
^  sfFumi^  sayn  :-^ 

Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank'd  i)p  to  fatl^n^  for  his  pali^s ; 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof  \ 

Biwm^    A  vktoooa  i^  a  thri|tia»«]ike  c»noh^ii>, 
^«  FW  ^  ^m  ^M  ^^  <i<HW  9C||jlh  tft  u*. 

Ait^    9o  4ib I  «f»c,  bting  well  adwfai^; 
^<^  ^  I  qiw^  iwwr>  \  1»V|  curs^4  mywl*. 

Moaning  that  he  was  the  cause  of  Olarenee^s  present  circum- 
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stuncies.  Thud  ^ey  ftli  tr^at  their  crimes  with  the  t&me 
strftlti  of  levity ;  turning  to  ridicule  the  scripture  sentimetite 
which  reflect  upoii  their  bad  actions.  He  says  of  the  rival 
parties  who  would  whet  him  on  to  revenge  :-*- 

But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
l*ell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  tiios  I  clothe  ttiy  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends  itx^leti  fbnfti  of  holy  nHt, 
And  ledm  a  saint  when  molt  J  pla|r  ihe  deril. 

Bhakspere  might  have  the  idea,  that  thosi§  who  aff^tM 
Piuitanism  in  his  times^  were  playing  the  devil  whert  they 
seemed  1^  saint ;  but  such  a  hypocrite  as  Richard  could  not 
delude,  and  could  only  have  been  intended  as  a  gross  satii*i6 
to  mtiiA  an  audieuoe  easily  lau^. 

daf^iee  is  made  to  have  a  dream,  and,  in  a  speech  to 
the  keeper,  gives  Virgil's  and  Dattte's  account  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Those  who  do  talk  of  the  judgment  dav  are  hh 
gBUfdereriy  whom  Shaksp^re  tnakes  rehgious,  though  at 
the  etpense  of  it^  as  they  act  immorally  in  Spite  of  it.  Aftef 
fspeAkig  of  remofife  atid  damnation,  the  ^iialfnish  murder^ 
yields  to  the  diought  of  the  reward,  and  deliven  the  itstt^i^ 
malt  of  Paley  with  regard  to  conscience  t— 

2  ViUaiH,    'Tls  no  matter,  let  it  go ;  there's  few  or  none  will  en* 
tertatn  It. 
1  Vil    "What  tf  ft  eome  to  tfte6  again  f 

The  answer  is  given  in  a  long  speech,  treating  conscieaed 
with  the  peculiar  wit  of  Shakspere.  He  says^  as  Hamlet  said 
of  it,  it  makes  a  man  '  a  C4>ward.'  After  recounting  all  tte 
bad  things  it  would  prevent  or  punish — the  good  things  il 
sometimes  makes  a  man  do,  be  ends  '^ — 

It  beggars  any  BMHi  thae  keeps  it }  II  Is  ItkiMd  oat  ef  tkHW»  au^ 
oitiet  for  a  daagerouA  thing;  and  every  laad  ttaat  means  to  lire  ^hMtf 
endeayours  to  trust  to  himself  and  Uv»  wUhoat  it. 

On  the  murderers  apprising  darence  of  thdif  hitdft^i)^, 
he  says  :— 

I  charge  you  as  you  hope  to  have  redemptidn, 
Tfairt  yott depart,  asd  \if  tto  hanNla on  me-, 
Thft  oeed  jwt  nndert^e  is  dannaMe^ 

In  the  above  appeal,  alteration  and  omission  have  per- 
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formed  their  parts,  according  to  the  sense  of  propriety  in  the 
editor:  'any  goodness'  has  been  substituted  for  'redemp- 
tion,' and  after  it  a  line  has  been  left  out : — 

By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins. 

Knight  adopts  the  alteration  in  his  text,  and  says — '  It  was 
properly  omitted  under  the  statute  of  James,  as  introducing 
the  most  sacred  things  unnecessarily  into  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion.' Here  Elnight  performs  the  part  of  censor  to  Shak- 
spere,  and  argues  against  his  own  opinion  of  him.  There 
are  other  instances  of  this  particular  appeal  made  by  charac- 
ters of  Shakspere;  therefore,  in  all  it  must  be  equally  con- 
demned. The  use  of  it  by  Isabel,  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
has  been  allowed,  and  is  admired ;  though  she  pleaded  for 
another's  life,  and  Clarence  for  his  own.  But  re%ion,  in 
this  play,  was  more  suspicious  than  in  any  other,  by  the  irony 
put  upon  it. 

If  introduced  unnecessarily  here,  how  much  more  unneces- 
sarily where  the  same  subjects  are  treated  with  levity,  by 
serious  and  comic  characters,  as  fitting  jokes !  Here,  we  say 
a^ain,  we  should  hardly  have  attacked  Shakspere  as  irreli- 
gious in  the  introduction  of  this  line,  but  should  rather  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  contend  against  it  as  evidence  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  as  suitable  to  situation,  had  not  the 
opinion  of  all  time,  from  James  to  Knight,  condemned  it  as 
irreligious.  There  was  not  so  great  a  distance  between  the 
first  and  second,  the  quarto  and  folio  editions  of  Shakspere's 
plays ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  age  which  sanc- 
tioned such  writing :  it  was  rather  the  contrary,  as  the  event 
proved.  It  must  nave  been  the  author's  inclination  which 
made  him  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  of  his  brother  drama- 
tists, and  of  the  more  learned  minority  about  to  (tisappear 
imder  an  age  of  Puritanism.  Once  for  all,  then,  we  wish  it 
to  be  observed,  that  wherever  religion  is  introduced  seriously, 
we  have  more  or  less  the  antecedent  judgment  of  lawgivers 
and  critics,  that  it  is  rather  a  mark  of  impiety,  and  want  of 
faith,  than  religious  belief. 

In  his  next  speech,  Clarence  mentions  the  great  '  king  of 
kings,'  and  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament  against  mui3er, 
and  that  God  will  execute  vengeance  against  it.     Shakspere 
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has  a  ready  reply  for  the  murderers — they  are  executing  ven- 
geance for  God,  on  Clarence,  and  religion  is  their  excuse. 
We  shall  see  that  Shakspere  has  given  to  the  murderers,  or, 
dramatically  considered,  that  Richard  has  inoculated  his  in- 
struments with  his  own  especial  joke  on  the  killing  of  Chris- 
tians. Clarence  says  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  they  were 
sent  by  his  brother  Richard  to  destroy  him,  for  that — 

He  swore  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Villain.    Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  two  murderers  tell  him  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  for 
he  must  die.  Then  Clarence  makes  the  inference  Shakspere 
intended  to  be  drawn  by  the  audience — ^how  incongruous  that 
a  man  should  recommend  another  to  make  peace  with  God, 
and  yet  care  nothing  for  it  himself,  but  should  go  to  war 
with  God.  Washing  blood  out  is  a  frequent  idea  of  Shak- 
spere's ;  and  the  example  of  Pilate,  the  origin  of  the  idea,  is 
often  introduced. 

2  Villain,    How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murther  done  ! 

The  brutal,  lascivious,  and  irrehgious  Edward,  who  said 
he  cared  not  for  an  oath  in  comparison  with  a  kingdom,  now 
appears  '  melancholy^  and  religious,  and  willing  to  make 
dependent  upon  an  oath,  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  his  family 
and  the  promise  of  their  assistance  in  establishing  his  son  up<m 
the  throne.  Surely  the  language  which,  although  appropriate, 
was  so  lately  deemed  improper,  must  be  considered  much  more 
so  in  the  mouth  of  Edward ;  delivered  not  as  a  hope,  but  as 
a  certainty.  In  royal  and  diplomatical  language,  it  looks  as 
if  he  thought  his  royal  command  had  been  sent  to  heaven  to 
take  him  hence,  or  receive  him  there,  and  implies  at  once  an 
intention  in  the  author  to  ridicule  the  subject : — 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

His  God  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  him  !  He  Was  not  to 
go  on  an  embassage  to  God  to  seek  favour  and  reconcilia- 
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ti^n!  His  Redeemer  was  to  eokne  on  cmother  mktsion  to 
eardi  to  fetch  him.  Can  anything  be  more  bksphemotts 
than  this  1 

Thej  all  take  the  oath  to  liye  at  p^leu^e  with  one  another, 
with  a  most  shocking  and  diii^sting  contempt  of  all  faitli, 
meaning  to  break  it  immediatefy ;  but  of  course  Gloster  is 
made  to  8  peak  with  all  the  veneration  of  piety  over  his  decla- 
ration. Was  this  necessary?  and  could  a  man  do  it  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  move  laughter  and  excite  ridicttle?  He  says 
Edward  has  spent  the  day  in  a  <  blessed  labour/  making 
peace  amongst  his  brethren,  alluding  to  'blessed  are  the 
peaoemakers  :*  and  he  sayB  of  himseli:*— 

Tib  death  to  me  to  be  at  emnity, 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. 
I  do  sot  know  that  Fnglishtnan  aUre^ 
With  whoa  my  soul  is  sokj  jot  at  odds. 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  bom  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Edward  calls  a  man  being  murdered — 

The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer. 

And  for  the  death  of  Clarence,  says : — 

O  God  1  I  fear  thy  jostice  will  take  Wd 

On  me,  and  you^^  and  mioe^  and  yoms,  for  this. 

Rdigicm  is  dragged  in  by  l^^kspere  on  every  oeeastoo ; 
and  w&t  religioii  will  not  do,  some  popukr  supepstitioii  is 
introduced,  as  die  cause  whioh  itdineoced  Edward  to  have 
Ckurenoe  put  to  death. 

The  son  of  Clareziee  says,  on  the  death  of  hi»  Ittlbep : — 

God  wiU  revenge  it,  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  aU  to  that  effect. 

DaugMer,    And  so  will  I. 

^  Innocents,'  as  the  Duchess  of  York  ealk  thon^  are  thus 
made  to  treat  a  Providence,  and  thu9  to  pn^*  The  mother  of 
Richard  is  made  to  know  hmt,  and  she  teHs  the  children 
their  uncle  only  pretended  to  pity  them,  and  told  them  fidse- 
koods.    Queen  Efiidbeth  taUn  of  foUowisig  Edward-— 

To  his  new  kingdom  of  ne'er-changing  night. 
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Glostcr,  seeing  his  mother,  says : — 

Humbly  oa  o^  iu^aa 
1  flraw  ffppr  iliwiii^. 

Duchess,    God  blesi  th«e,  ftpd  put  mf «k«flU  in  th J  bf«Mt, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  tnie  duty^ 

02d.    Ameo  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man ! 
Whl^t  ia  the  bvU-end  of  a  mofl^ar^  blaisinf ; 
Lvoarval  thati  h^  graoa  did  ^%re  i%  ^t 

Shakapere  makes  the  citizens  talk  religiously  and  super- 
stitiously^  ^hich  mixed  together^  is  intended  as  no  compli- 
ment to  reli^on.  He  puts  in  the  mouth  ^  one  the  language 
of  Scriptur©-* 

Trqly  |he  im/rifi  ^  lum  aira  £«U  of  Ht. 

AnQth^  says  siieh  presentinients  are  'divine  instincts'  of 
<eii0uliig  danger/  from  the  i^na^ogy  of  natural  causes  and 
effects,  '  a  swell  before  a  storm.' 

Th«  WmfU  the  ^14^  Hon  of  th«  late  kinjf  Edward,  re- 
marking that  if  it  were  apt  r^stered  that  Julius  Cieear  had 
built  the  Tower  of  London,  truth  would  report  the  story, 

What  lay  yoa>  im^e? 

Glo,    I  say,  vithoat  characters  Ikme  Hyea  long. 
Thu9,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity^ 
I  moralise :  two  meanings  in  one  wqr^. 

Vice  was  the  huffl>on  of  the  moraHties,  the  walking  satire, 
Of  the  devil  wbieh  Ridiajrd  played.  TbQ  wtive  of  Sbekspere 
^  estimated  hy  the  acccnnt  be  giya«  erf*  it  in  the  ttowkh  of 
||iohar4*  Sha^^pere  kept  up  thi^  ebava^iter  amvipt  hi^ 
dg^qmoMi  ¥^erwrm%  when  ceipwf  to  bav«  a  roUgioua  warnuit, 
aiwd  k^gallj  fuppree^  l^y  thet  iafl^iiQCt  of  A)«  rcfphnatioii, 
ift  1m^  a  <y»i\<W]F  t««4eney.  A  ^lio^^tbe  autfair  of  tha 
B^i^lAckf  ^lst^y^9^r^fi^y»\  'The  indeoeiaeiea  which  lie  at 
^e  hottom  are  ahelttfred  from  exceptioi^-*^aiMl  tho  iodlgnatioat 
^j  ifoiftld  €pi;c]Ce^  if  nakeidly  delivefed^-Hjmder  the  amhigiiit^ 
<tf  a  double  meaning.' 

A  piWt  and  his  offi^  are  idHb?o4w3ad  te>  lie  the  jaat  of  lbs 
I^P9ft^t#  Jla^ti^ga,  a$ip4  ^  ^  wit'  el  Buelupf^ianu 

Pries*,    Wei!  met,  my  lord,  I*m  gfewJ  to  see  you?  honour. 
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Hastings.    I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all  my  heart. 
I'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise  : 
Come  the  next  Sabbath^  and  I  will  content  you. 

Biich,    What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain  ? 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret  they  do  need  a  priest, 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriying  work  In  hand. 

Rivers,  Grey,  aod  Vaughan,  are  sent  to  execution.  Rivers 
prays  that  the  curses  which  Margaret  had  uttered  may  be 
fulnlled  on  Richard  and  their  enemies,  and  courting  favor  of 
God  by  a  term  of  endearment,  demands  exemption  from 
them  for  their  fiiends.  They  make  sure  amongst  themselves 
of  meeting  again  in  heaven. 

Shakspere,  as  the  rest  of  the  players,  indulges  in  some 
irony  on  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens.  To  impose  upon  the 
description  of  citizens  Shakspere  has  painted  in  this  play, 
Richard  tells  Buckingham  what  to  say  in  persuading  them 
to  offer  him  the  crown,  and  adds: — 

Oloiter,    If  you  thrire  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  castle, 
Where  you  shiJI  find  me  well  accompanied 
With  reverend  fathers  and  well-learned  bishops- 
Buckingham  says,  that  though  they  spoke  of  his  'fair 

humility,'  they  had  not  succeeded ;  but  the  lord  mayor  was 

coming  with  the  citizens : — 

And  look  yon  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen ;  good  my  lord, 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant. 

Shakspere  must  have  thought  the  Puritans  and  religious 
people  of  his  day  thus  easily  won  over  by  the  appearance  of 
piety,  and  the  whole  scene  must  have  been  intended  to  ridi- 
cule them.  It  is  exaggerated,  and  the  actors  are  made  bare- 
faced hypocrites.  StilT  it  is  true  to  nature  of  the  Puritans, 
and  turned  out  almost  prophetical  when  the  really  religious 
leader  of  a  religious  party,  who,  raised  to  the  lord  protector- 
ship, went  through  this  very  scene  in  word  and  deed,  in  order 
to  exchange  that  title  for  king.  It  was  not  attended  with 
the  same  result,  as  Cromwell  saw  it  would  not  be  politic  to 
take  a  crown  which  his  followers  were  not  quite  such  dupos 
as  to  be  willing  to  give  him.  This  would  be  quite  a  specimen 
of  what  Shakspere,  in  Henry  IV.,  makes  out  prophecy  to 
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be,  the  knowledge  of  future  from  preceding  events.     Julius 
Caesar  played  much  the  same  part. 

Buckingham,  with  the  lord  mayor,  citizens,  &c.,  seeks  ad- 
mission : — 

Buck,    Catesby,  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 

Cateshy.    He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation, 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  mov'd 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buckingham  the  ^  witty,'  as  Riehard  calls  him,  and  who 
is  a  chorus  of  profanity  to  his  master  spirit,  remarks  to  the 
mayor : — 

Ah,  ha !  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward ; 
He  is  not  lulling  on  a  lewd-love  bed. 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans^ 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 

On  a  second  denial  of  Richard's  presence,  he  says : — 

When  holy  and  devout  religions  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence. 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Gloster  enters  in  a  gallery  ahove,  between  two  bishops. 

Mayor.    See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  clergymen  f 
Bwih,    Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince 

To  stay  him  from  Uie  fall  of  vanity : 

And,  see,  a  book  of  grayer  in  his  hand ; 

True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. 

Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 

Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 

And  pardon  us  the  interruption  ' 

Of  thy  devotion,  and  right  Christian  zeal. 

Qlo.    My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck,    Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovemM  isle. 
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iHo,    I  4o  Mi»p*df|  I  bwre  4m»#  8Mn«  dfi^nce^ 
That  seems  disgi^cious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck,    You  have,  my  lord  ;  Would  it  mi^^t  pleai^e  your  gj-ace, 
On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Olo.    Bl8»  wlMre£»r»  brtaAbe  I  in  a  Chmtiaa  laad  9 

Richard,  ftftei*  fhankkr^  Gc)d  there  \§  tto  tte^  of  him,  and 
saying  God  defend  that  he  shoftld  t^e  the  cfown  horn  the 
rightftil  owner,  does  comply  with  their  request  to  Ibe  kino' 
against  his  conscience  and  hk  sOUl : — 

For  God  doth  know,  and  you  may  partty  see. 
How  £ajr  I  Hm  fyvaoi  thv  MHre  of  tW 

M€^^.    OodMisfM^gfae^I  #«fM>i«^«lf4^1ii>^i4. 

Olo.    In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

(To^Oie  BUh^^,}    C6ffl#,  let  tt#  Uf  6tti*  ll^ly  #ofl<  again. 

*  Seeking  the  Lord/  as  Cromwcdl  used  to  aay  of*  himself  on 
state  occasions. 

The  murderer  of  th^  IWO  jtttocJes  in  tbe  f<m^f  gites  Shak- 
spere  the  usual  occarfdn  to  g^re  theiti  60ine  tincture  of  reli- 
gion, without  it  acting  as  a  check  to  the  Commission  of 
crime;     Otji^oi  tJt^1SB£t^Pemmffil^ 


A  book  of  praiy»M  m  tlWh*  ^d1>'  Uy, 

Wfck*  6tte^  (qmOk  Totttmy  th^dtt^  Attt^  mf  Mind ; 

But,  oh  !  the  devil^lB^t^'  im  YiStthi^  tUypy'di. 

Ridiord  make*  a.  j«ke  df  Jf^tetcs'^  inditi<&(dM  «f  «  «rt»re 
state: — 

The  fSo>M  of  B*#ttfd  sfe^iy  ?tf  Abi^te«*'iS'  IkWdtfi ; 
And  Anne  my  wife  ha^  Wt  thirf  WofW  ^66i  ii%ftt. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  after  tbe  mifliAer  <rf  her  (MiAnm^  ^edn 
Margaret  and  the  Du^^«ri^  d#  T«f k,-  tlW  ftWffe**  ^  lUditfr^, 
meet.     Queen  Elizabeth  saysr  of  Bei'  dOrtd :; — 

If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  ia  the  di^^ 
And  be  not  fix'd  is  doom  perpetnaly 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  win^eh^ 
And  hear  your  mother's  Uneatdlaontf. 

Q.  Ma/rgareU    Hover  abdii«  Her  ^  tinf  thtit  iMit  fyt  rltfW^ 
Hath  dimm'd  fcfof  MtAt-mMe»  fcr  i^e#  liisltt. 

The  mention  of  their  future  state  by  tlieir  laother  »•  iator- 
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mixed  witb  doubt  and  ijb^  phrageotogy  of  nuUeriaUam*  The 
resiark  of  Queea  Maurgsuret  it  tl>e  additi<m  of  irony  to  it  :«- 

Queen,    Wih  thou,  O  Ood,  fty  fW>m  such  gentle  lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  patnaim  of  the  wolf? 
WImo  ^dil  ikon  ileop  when  snch  »  ^toed  was  done  ? 

Q,  MtotffattL    When  liolj  Henry  4ied,  and  my  sweel  son. 

The  mention  of  God  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  satire 
u^on  it  in  the  mouth  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  aiid  by  renewed 
ioYective  in  that  of  Queen  Margaret.  Queen  Margaret, 
howeyer>  thanks  God  for  having  revenged  her  on  her  ene- 
mies:— 

O  npright^  just)  and  true  disposing  God, 
How  do  I  tnanlfc  thee,  that  this  canial  cur 
Prejs  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body. 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  other'is  moan ! 

As  if  resort  was  made  to  a  pew  in  a  church,  to  utter  cries  of 
anguish,  to  ask  for  vengeance  on  each,  other,  and  record  their 
thanks  for  its  receipt.  She  is  still  however  'hungry  for 
revenge  '^  and  as  fbr  Richard,  she  says : — 

Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray. 
To  have  him  suddenly  conveyed  from  hence : 
Ciancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 
That  I  may  Hve  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead  f 

God  is  addressed  ioit  1i«  purpose  of  revenge  by  the  epithet 
conmionly  given  him  on  such  occasions  by  the  characters  of 
tliisi  play.  It  is  at  least  unbecoming  in  such  a  cause,  Aakin^ 
tke  dmty  buaiMur  the  nese  crtatBie  of  mv  dMtBmpcrM 
iiMgomtion. 

QiiQ9ai  £lizaliet]i  wariies  lo  be  taught  b>f  Mairgwrf)  ham  t» 
CHTseh^r  eneniea^  and  ihfff  prooeedl  tomtibcB  on  the  instiAS 
of  enrmg  Bfehard.    On  n«eting  tivm  JftkhoBd  8Ky»>^ 

A  flonrisb,  tnimpets.! — strike  alarum,  drums  f 
Le#  not  lAe  hearetir  hear  these  tefl-tal»  wom^n 
fitoiftea  tftt  Leid^anolnlisd;;  Sbsfte,  I  sfty. 

Then  with  som&  mockery  on  hisi  murdier  of  the  twa  pidnces^ 
he  bandies  eontroversial  d^kvinit]^  witk  their  mother,,  and  po^ 
poses  love  to  her  daughter. 

Rel]gk>q  is  put  into  tka  mouth  of  the  queen  objecting  to 
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Richard  as  a  husband  for  her  daughter,  and  as  much  into 
the  mouth  of  Richard,  wooing  her  to  win  her  daughter.  In 
Richard's  speech,  there  is  an  admixture  of  Mse  when  true 
religion  is  exhausted.  All  creeds  are  the  same  to  him,  and 
piety  is  shown  to  be  powerless  in  her.  When  Richard  swears 
by  everything  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  the  truth  of  his  af- 
fection, conscious  of  the  profanity,  the  folio  changed  the  '  by 
God'  of  the  quarto  into  '  by  heavens.'  A  libel  on  women 
and  religion,  she  is  made  to  yield  to  his  solicitations,  and 
agree  to  the  marriage  as  easily  as  Anne.  Richard  says  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  as  to  where  he  shall  lie  to-morrow,  ^  all's 
one  for  that.*    To  Stanley  he  sends  word  to— 

Bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. 

Richmond's  address  to  God,  on  the  eve  6f  battle,  is  more 
suitable  to  a  god  of  war,  to  a  Mars  than  a  Christian  deity, 
and  implies  as  much  belief  in  Shakspere  as  in  Homer,  when 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  god's  exploits  in  a  battle  field. 

O  thou  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hamls  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  I 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory. 

In  the  epic,  or  the  dramatist,  such  language  stands  for 
satire  rather  than  praise,  and  suitable  to  savage  idolators 
rather  than  to  Christians.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
introduction  of  ghosts — a  creation  of  the  poets — or  employ- 
ment of  popular  superstition;  which,  in  the  very  way  it  is 
done,  and  the  language  put  in  their  mouths,  renders  the  idea 
more  ridiculous  than  sublime.  Shakspere  always  deals  in 
mockery  with  supernatural  machinery,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  employs  moral  truths  strikingly,  effectively,  and  pro- 
foundly. Richard  did  but  '  dream,'  as  he  says,  his  '  con- 
science' had  made  '  a  coward'  of  him,  brought  up  witnesses 
of  his  crimes,  and  forced  a  confession  of  guut.  In  the  end, 
wickedness  has  its  own  punishment ;  no  longer  buoyed  up  by 
the  pursuit  of  successful  villainy,  Richard  feels  at  last  the 
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want  of  that  lore  whieh  is  nataral  to  maD,  and  whidi  he 
had  despised  in  his  unnatural  state,  but  had  now  returned  to 
a  sense  of,  in  a  moment  of  midnight  reflection : — 

I  shall  despair — There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me. 
Nay,  Drherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 

Richmond  and  Richard  before  battle  address  those  around 
them.  The  one  professes  to  be  a  claimant  for  a  thrqne 
in  the  interests  of  religion^  and  its  instrument  of  punishment 
towards  a  common  enemy;  the  other^  as  it  were^  in  reply, 
satirises  the  use  of  it,  as  the  invention  of  policy,  and  stigma- 
tises the  army  of  Richmond  as  brought  together  only  for 
licentious  purposes. 

Richmond  says: — 

God  and  onr  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side, 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls, 
Liko  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  facet. 

«  •  *  «  « 

One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy; 
Then  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will  in  justice  'ward  you  as  his  soldiers. 

Richard  says  to  his  nobles  :— 

Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge. 

Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  afHght  our  souls; 

For  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use, 

Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe : 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 

March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell, 

If  not  to  heav'n,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. 

Shakspere  did  not  introduce  this  piece  of  philosophy  for 
nothing ;  '  conscience'  is  synonymous  with  the  poet  for  reli- 
gion, and  seems  here  used  in  that  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the 
influence  of  dreams  and  supernatural  circumstances.  In 
giving  this  origin  and  history  of  religion,  he  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  how  little  it  had  served  to  check  the  strong,  but 
rather  had  been  used  by  them  as  a  means  of  oppressing  the 
innocent.  In  the  same  sense  as  the  above,  Hamlet  says  con- 
science, or  the  thoughts  of  an  hereafter,  doth  ^make  cowards 
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of  118  all ;'  but  it  does  not  turn  the  resolution  of  Richard^ 
who  says,  jeeringly,  '  if  they  do  not  go  to  heaven  they  must 

Sy  to  nell;'  which,  even  in  the  mouth  of  a  Richard  III., 
eserves  the  censure  of  a  serious  critic. 
Knight,  in  remarking  that  *  every  natural  feeling  is  to 
him  a  jest,'  must  admit  it  of  religion,  which  is  ever  mixed 
up  and  pointed  at  with  ridicule,  in  llie  observations  of 
Richard.  Kiiight  says,  '  he  does  not  dis^ise  his  crimes  to 
himself  or  anybody  else  if  it  suits  him.'  He  is  no  hypocrite, 
btlt  a  satirist  of  what  he  deems  superstition,  conscience,  and 
religion* 

We  have  pointed  out  passages  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
natural  justice.  Knight  takes  up  the  same  position,  endea- 
vouring to  show,  from  beginning  to  end  in  these  historical 
plays,  that  Shakspere  had  that  end  in  view  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  poetical  or  religious  justice  which  Johnson,  as  a 
pious  moralist,  found  fault  with  Shakspere  for  not  introduc- 
ing- 

The  historical  and  other  plays  of  Shakspere  have  been 

assigned  by  commentators  to  various  members  of  the  fra- 
termty  —  Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe.  From  the  perusal  of 
specimens  of  these  plays,  in  Knight,  we  should  say  there  was 
not  so  much  impiety  in  them  as  in  Shakspere.  But  it  is 
curious  that  in  the  few  lines  given  of  Marlowe  the  atheist, 
there  are  three  instances  of  identity  between  him  and 
Shakspere  in  the  utterance  of  religious  sentiment  One 
line,  which  savdUrs  of  atheism,  is  exactly  copied  by  Shak- 
spere, only  Marlowe  is  brief,  while  Shakspere  goes  on 
with  the  idea,  and  elaborates  it  through  a  whole  speech. 
Marlowe,  in  Edward  II.,  makes  the  king  swear  '  by  earth, 
the  common  mother  of  us  alL'  Who  does  not  recollect 
Timon's  address  to  nature — ^  common  mother,  thou' — ^its 
development  of  materialism,  and  its  impious  invective? 
Oaveston  asks  Warwick  if  he  shall  not  see  the  king  ?  War- 
wick answers  —  *the  king  of  heaven,  perhaps;  no  other 
king.'  Why,  this  is  the  standard  jest  Shakspere  gives  in 
every  variety,  on  the  occasion  of  a  man  dead,  or  about  to  be 
put  to  death.  Jolmson  thinks  parts  of  Richard  III.  are 
'  shocking '  To  our  mind,  we  cannot  see  much  difference 
between  a  Titus  Andronicus  and  a  Richard  III.    The  same 
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shocking  representations  would  infer  the  same  authorship,  or 
a  kindred  spirit.  The  exaggerated  enormities  in  the  one  are 
done  seriously ;  in  the  other^  by  way  of  jest  Richard  is  a 
comic  atheist ;  and  perhaps  the  worse  ftom  being  an  inven- 
tion where  you  are  entitled  to  expect  historical  truth  of  cha- 
racter. 
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In  such  a  play,  filled  with  creatures  of  another  world,  supe- 
rior or  supernatural  beings,  Shakspere  has  found  occasion  in 
concluding  these  'tricks  of  the  imagination,'  to  deliver  a 
theory  of  religion.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has  become 
the  appellation  of  anjrthing  purely  imaginative,  and  totally 
unsubstantiated  in  reason,  and  of  this  nature  Shakspere 
seems  to  have  thought  religion  was.  For  the  rest  there  is 
little  allusion  to  religion. 
Titania  says  of  the  quarrels  among  spirits : — 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  conies 
From  oar  debate,  from  onr  dissension ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

An  interchange  which  occurs  to  minds  whose  religion  ap- 
proaches anthropomorphism.  Upon  heresies  Shakspere 
speaks  good  sense  when  he  intimates  that  they  are  hated 
by  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  them.  The  spirits  are 
made  to  laugh  at  mortals'  oaths,  and  seem  to  take  some 
pleasure  in  showing  how  little  performance  follows  them. 
Hippolyta  (Act  v.)  says : — 

Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of. 

Theseus    More  strange  than  true.    I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys ; 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact ; 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
The  madman :  while  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
3»e8  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brov  of  Egypt. 
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7he  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

!Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And;  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airj  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 

That  if  he  would  but  apprehend  some  J07, 

He  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  J07; 

Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear. 

Theseus  compares  together  religion  and  reason^  strange- 
ness and  truth ;  he  maJ^Les  the  lunatic  a  Christian  believer^ 
ascribes  the  cause  of  belief  in  God  to  be  the  assigning 
creators  to  things  (good  and  evil  in  themselves),  giving  to 
joy  a  bringer,  and  making  of  every  trifle  a  fear.  The  de- 
scription of  the  lunatic  answers  only  to  the  Christian  in  his 
belief,  and  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  poet  in  imagina- 
tion, creating  something  out  of  nothing.  This  anthropomor* 
phism  which  *  bodies  forth'  the  unknown,  is  certainly  finely 
,drawn.  What  a  picture  of  a  prophet  making  an  interchange 
hetween  earth  and  heaven!  Had  Shakspere  said  it  reli- 
giously, what  more  glorious  representation  of  an  inspired 
penman !  The  old  masters  could  not  equal  it  on  canvass. 
Religion  descending  through  these  human  means,  and  at- 
taining as  great  a  certainty  m  men's  minds  as  the  very  places 
and  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Applying  it  more  imme- 
diately to  religion,  how  Shakspere  descends ;  calling  '  tricks 
of  imagination'  those  feeUngs  which  gratefully  acknowledge 
Providence.  Then,  speaking  of  the  dread  of  evil,  he  grovels 
like  superstition  itself  in  comparison  with  hb  former  flight. 
This  termination  is  Lucretian.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Shakspere  dismisses,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  lover,  and  fixes 
his  whole  attention  on  religion.  Under  various  forms  he 
continues  his  description  of  it:  first  he  joins  lunacy  and 
religion  together,  then,  under  cover  of  the  poet,  the  inspired 
writers  and  the  ancient  fabricators  of  faith  in  tlungs  unseen  ; 
last  of  all,  he  pursues  his  subject  under  the  eflects  pro- 
duced on  the  waetk  «Lnd  credulous  by  a  strong  imagination. 
Now  no  necessity  called  upon  him  to  mention  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  situation  required  him  rather  to  adhere  to 
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loye^  and  eschew  philosophy  for  the  moment.    Having  raised 

his  play  upon  a  supernatural  foundation,  he  takes  occasion^  as 

he  always  does  when  he  uses  such  construction,  to  show  his 

contempt  of  the  means ;  and  not  only  does  he  endeavour  to 

demolish  his  own  work,  but  would  uproot  the  belief  of  ages 

which  has  entered  into  the  realities  of  life.     Hippolyta 

reasons  as  most  people  do  who  have  the  particulars  of  their 

belief  attacked :  she  says  they  all  told  the  same  story,  as  to 

wonders  they  had  seen,  tliough  strange  and  beyond  belief  in 

itself: — 

But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  oyer^ 
And  all  their  minds  transfignr'd  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy; 
Bat,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 

Hippolyta's  answer  is  similar  to  those  Christians  make  when 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  is  denied.  However  incredible 
the  story  is  in  itself,  she  thinks  that  so  many  witnesses 
give  it  consistency.  She  begins  by  saying  it  is  'strange.' 
Theseus  replies  tlmt  it  is  not  'true.'  She  rejoices  that  it  is^ 
which  looKS  like  attack  and  defence. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Of  this  play  we  have  little  to  say.    Hortensio,  speaking  of 
Katherine^  says  :— 

From  all  such  deyils,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 
Chremio,    And  me  too^  good  Lord. 

Here  we  have  the  mention  of  Divinity  taken  from  the  Litany 
of  the  Church  Service.  Katherine  is  constantly  called  *  hell/ 
Petruchio,  speaking  of  his  right  to  Katherine^  parodies  the 
tenth  commandment : — 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  she  is  mj  house, 

My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything. 

Levity  is  the  only  theological  characteristic  of  this  play* 


KOMEO  AND  JULIET. 


This  play,  in  the  order  we  give  it,  is  classed  among  the 
early  performances  of  Shakspere,  yet  is  supposed  to  have 
received  many  touches  from  the  author  in  his  maturer  years. 
As  if  fresh  from  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Shakspere 
seems  still  impressed  with  the  desire  to  reduce  the  agency  of 
the  imagination  and  the  force  of  feeling  to  the  cold  truths  of 
biting  reality.  The  witty  Mercutio  is  introduced  in  the  first 
Act  to  assail,  with  his  ridicule  and  reason,  Romeo  under  the 
influence  of  dreams  and  presentiments.  Mercutio  gone,  in 
the  fifth  A6t,  these  presentiments,  from  dreams  on  one  occa- 
sion, from  feeling  on  another,  are  mentioned  by  Romeo  as 
contrary  to  the  result.  So  that  in  the  former  instance  John- 
son is  induced  to  assign  to  Shakspere  an  intention  in  it. 
'  Why  does  Shakspere  give  Romeo  this  involuntary  cheer- 
fulness just  before  the  extremity  of  unhappiness  ?  Perhaps 
to  show  the  vanity  of  trusting  to  those  uncertain  and  casual 
exaltations  or  depressions,  which  many  consider  as  certain 
foretokens  of  good  and  evil.' 

The  friar,  like  the  Duke  fiiar  in  Measure  for  Measure,  is 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  priest.     He  says : — 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  buryiog  grave,  that  is  her  womb. 

The  commentators  have  remarked  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  atheist  Lucretius  is  put  into  his  mouth.  The  Latin  poet 
says  of  earth  'all  producing;  the  same  is  the  common 
sepulchre  of  all  things.'  Milton,  in  adopting  the  sentiment, 
has  plainly  shown,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  it,  that  he  saw, 
whilst  he  avoided,  the  positive  materialism  involved  in  the 
expression  of  it  by  his  predecessors.  Whilst  he  calls  earth 
the  womb  of  nature,  he  adds  the  reservation  of  'perhaps  her 
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Sare/  Timon  expatiates  on  the  same  text.  Knight  admits 
at  this  soliloquy  of  tlie  friar  *  looks  like  the  work  of  one 
who  had  been  reading  and  thinking  deeply  of  nature's  mys- 
teries.' 

The  friar  is  religious,  if  the  use  of  sacred  names  on  light 
occasions  in  conversation  with  Romeo  can  be  credited  to 
that  account :  and  so  are  all  the  characters,  if  the  profanity 
of  Shakspere,  in  women  too,  can  be  received  in  that  sense. 
Whilst  religion  was  omitted  in  the  superior  charact(TS,  and 
those  whom  it  more  especially  concerned,  it  was  given  to  in- 
ferior personages  of  the  play,  such  as  Ben  volio  and  Balthazar, 
its  common-places  being  put  into  their  mouths. 

The  friar,  from  tallung  scientifically  of  things,  and  tha 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  helps  out  the  lovers  in  what  John- 
son calls  ^  those  pranks  which  Juliet  plays  under  the  appear- 
ance of  religion.  Though  the  doctor  had  said  that  Shak- 
spere  had  not  any  moral  purpose  in  his  plays ;  yet  he  says  of 
this,  *  perhaps  Shakspere  meant  to  punish  her  hypocrisy.* 
It  is  much  more  certain  that  such  passages,  introduced  by  the 
poet,  resulted  from  his  indiflPerence  to  religion.  A  little  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  priest  might  have  prevented  the 
whole  tragedy,  and  fulfilled  the  benevolence  which  he  tried 
to  accomplish  by  amusing  intrigues  and  clandestine  strata- 
gems. The  friar,  however,  in  his  disposition,  resembles  the 
mar  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure :  he  rather  enjoys  the 
calamities  of  mankind,  sometimes  of  his  own  making  or 
continuing,  whilst  he  thinks  he  has  the  power  of  bringing 
their  miseries  to  a  happy  conclusion.  He  seems  to  laugh  at 
the  follies  and  even  the  opinions  of  mankind.  He  is  a  phi- 
losopher rather  in  speech  than  in  conduct — of  the  school  of 
Democritus,  reasoning,  but  too  fond  of  merriment.  It  is  he 
"who  uses  religion,  and  abuses  the  confessional,  in  the  service 
of  love,  employs  its  language  equivocally,  or  gives  a  mean- 
ing to  it  in  words,  which,  ffom  the  occasion,  proves  false. 
We  allude  in  the  one  instance  to  the  speech  in  which  he 
mentions  the  loss  of  heaven  to  Romeo ;  leaving  it  in  doubt 
whether  he  did  not  mean  by  it  the  enjoyment  of  Juliet.  In 
the  other  instance,  when  Juliet  is  merely  sleeping  from  the 
effects  of  a  draught  given  to  her  by  himself,  he  addresses  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  her  family  as  though  she  were  dead. 
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He  cdls  the  grief  of  her  relatives^  on  this  oocasion^  '  reason's 
merriment/  and  foregoes  the  character  of  a  priest  when  she 
is  really  dead.  Real  despair  and  death  he  does  not  confront 
with  religion,  hut  talks  of  meeting  it  with  philosophy. 
When  the  friar  tells  Romeo  that  his  sentence  of  deau  is 
commuted  to  banishment :  exile  from  his  mistress  the  lover 
calls  death  :  to  be  away  from  her,  purgatory,  torture,  hell ; 
and  Juliet's  presence,  heaven.  The  friar  does  not  check 
the  irreligion  of  such  discourse,  he  rather  falls  in  with  it, 
and  though  he  has  the  remedy  for  Romeo's  woes,  he  treats 
with  playtid  mockery  his  pupil's  distresses.  Of  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  being  so  much  disturbed  by  banishment,  he 
says  :— 

111  give  thee  armour  to  keep  oflf  that  word, 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Romeo,  growing  more  des'J)erate  in  the  idea  of  Juliet's 
anger  at  the  death  of  her  kinsman,  draws  his  sword  to  kill 
himself.  Amongst  other  arguments  to  dissuade  him,  the 
friar  says  he  is  happy  in  the  deed  which  has  made  him  des- 
perate— the  killing  Tybalt  instead  of  Tybalt  killing  him. 
He  counts  it  amongst  his  blessings,  and  tells  him  not  to  pout 
at  his  fortime.  He  comes  at  last  to  that  which  at  first 
would  have  dispensed  with  a  scene,  saved  him  the  delivery 
of  a  lecture,  avoided  the  torture  of  suspense  in  Romeo,  and 
opened  a  fiiture  which  would  at  once  have  stayed  the  hand  of 
suicide.  He  tells  him  at  the  end  of  his  long  speech  (which 
«eems  playing  with  Romeo),  that  he  may  go  and  consum- 
mate ms  marriage  which  he  had  contrived.  Such  intelli- 
gence, as  might  be  expected,  completely  and  instantaneously 
restores  Romeo  to  a  love  of  life.  Romeo,  when  buying 
poison,  reasons  as  though  misery  cancelled  the  obligations  of 
religion.     He  demands  of  the  starved  apothecary : — 

Art  thou  so  bare  and  fall  of  wretchedness^ 
And  fear'st  to  die  ? 

Romeo,  who  has  so  often  talked  of  killing  himself,  never 
speaks  of  heaven  or  hell,  of  his  immortal  soul  or  of  Juliet's, 
at  last  commits  suicide  with  a  forgetftdness  of  all  but  the 
present     He  says  he  never  will  depart  from  her,  but  stay 
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-mill  her  only,  there  to  be  devoured  by  worms.  .  He  even 
ridicules  the  idea  of  anything  unsubstantial  hereafter,  and 
confronts  it  with  the  facts  of  materialism  : — 

O  here 
Win  I  set  up  my  eTerlasting  rest ; 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inaaspieions  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.    Eyes,  look  your  last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  oi  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death. 

Nothing  can  be  more  material  than  all  the  terms  here  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  death.  He  compares  himself  to  a 
ship  rushing  on  the  rocks^  where  all  ends.    He  drinks,  and 

says: — 

Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die^ 

No  diought  of  meeting  his  Juliet  in  heaven,  after  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  their  lives,  nor  even  hoping  for  ever- 
lasting union  in  spirit,  which  some  of  these  commentators 
have  supposed  for  them.  Had  not  Shakspere  an  uncon- 
querable disbelief,  we  say  it  would  have  been  most  natural 
to  have  introduced  some  sentiment  of  the  sort,  instead  of 
every  thought  diametrically  opposite  to  the  idea  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  a  future  state. 

When  both  Juliet  and  Romeo  have  really  died  by  their 
own  hands,  the  fiiar  has  to  console  the  parents ;  but  never 
alludes  to  those  sources  of  comfort,  upon  which,  it  became 
his  profession  to  dwell. 

When  the  romantic  couple  are  no  more,  it  would  at  least 
have  been  a  necessary  compliance  with  custom  to  appoint 
masses  to  be  said  for  their  souls.  Yet  it  is  overlooked, 
although  nothing  was  more  easy  to  have  done,  as  the  parties 
were  of  the  families  of  great  persons — the  Montagues  and 
Capulets,  and  this  friar  their  fiiend. 

The  moral  of  the  play  is  Mackintosh's — individuals  and 
society  cannot  exist  under  the  mutual  infliction  of  injuries. 
Shakspere  leaves  the  two  old  family  trunks,  and  strips  oft* 
all  the  branches  of  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet. 
They  indulged  their  hatred,  injurious  to  tnemselves  and  to 
others,  and  they  sufiered  by  it,  instead  of  enjoying  the  love 
and  good-will  natural  to  mankind.     Shakspere  did  not  think 
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it  necessary  to  draw  the  conclusion^  that  from  the  miseries  on 
earthy  there  must  be  happiness  in  heaven ;  that  the  good  and 
the  eyil  here  made  rewards  and  punishments  necessary 
there.  Of  men,  even  in  his  own  beautiful  creations  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  made  nothing  spiritual.  He  caused 
them  to  arise,  and  dismissed  them  to  the  earth,  as  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity.  Had  he  given  them  the  certain  hope 
of  an  immortality  of  love  in  the  next  world — ^their  right  as 
Christians — ^it  would  have  been  true  to  character,  and  a  con- 
solation to  the  living,  thinking  of  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
gloomy  annihilation  and  sorrow  of  *  no  more,  no  more,* 
which  possess  alike  the  corpses  and  those  present  in  existence 
at  the  close  of  this  drama.  Shakspere  seems  to  have  wished 
to  convey  the  moral,  that  death  was  the  end  of  our  joys,  as 
he  so  often  says  it  is  the  end  of  our  miseries.  The  material 
and  sensual  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  play,  and 
in  arriving  at  the  latter,  the  object  of  life  was  sufficiently 
attained  without  an  hereafter. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Ik  this  play  Shakspere  seems  1o  have  contrived  a  mediuni 
of  assailing  religion,  Jewish  and  Christian.  He  appears  to 
have  had  strongly  before  him  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the 
differences  insisted  on  in  these  beliefs. 

The  character  from  whom  the  play  has  its  title,  has  little 
to  say.  The  sketch  of  the  merchant  is  not  drawn  favour- 
ably. Melancholy — the  view  Shakspere  had  of  religion — is 
given  to  him,  and  the  most  perverse  unconquerable  bigotry. 
Religion  influences  him  contrary  to  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  own  nature.  Generous 
to  all  Christians,  he  would  not  only  be  cruel  to  a  Jew,  but 
would  return  to  him  evil  for  good.  The  other  merchants 
are  irreligious  contrasts.  In  tne  opening  dialogue  betwixt 
the  merchants,  who  are  imagining  the  causes  which  can 
produce  the  melancholy  of  Antonio,  one  says  if  he  had 
his  ventures  at  sea,  a  church  would  appear  to  him  a  rock. 
Gratiano,  contrasting  his  own  levity  with  the  more  serious 
dispositions  of  others,  introduces  the  words  of  Jesus  respect- 
ing the  damnation  incurred  by  those  who  call  each  other 
fools. 

This  apparently  excessive  penalty  for  so  trifling  an  ofience^ 
when  Jesus  was  preaching  forgiveness  of  injuries,  has  often 
been  remarked  upon,  and  in  various  ways  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  account  for  it  by  giving  difierent  meanings  to  his 
words.  However,  Shakspere  has  taken  their  literal  accepta- 
tion, and  has  endeavoured  to  insinuate  on  what  slight  and 
ofl-occuring  grounds  the  religion  of  Jesus  may  damn  us  to 
«dl  eternity.  It  is  in  derision  of  silent  people,  of  whom  he 
says: — 
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Who,  I'm  very  sure, 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

The  ladies  who  come  next,  Portia  and  Nerissa,  are  not 
much  better  Christians.  The  lady  consults  her  maid  upon  her 
suitors.  Nerissa  asks  Portia  what  she  thinks  of  the  French 
lord.     Portia  says  : — 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.  In  tmifa,  I 
know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker. 

Portia  would  say,  if  I  ought  not  to  believe  that  a  God 
had  made  him,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  he  was 
not  a  man,  but  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  doubt  on  this 
point,  as  I  know  it  to  be  a  sin.  On  other  occasions,  Shak- 
spere  has  made  observations  much  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
this  is  an  instance  in  which  he  repeats  an  apology  for  expres- 
sions of  this  description.  Hamlet  says,  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  profane  in  the  mention  of  such  thoughts ;  and  Portia 
acknowledges  this  mockery  to  be  a  sin.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  Shakspere,  wittingly,  ventured  upon  infidelity, 
and  aware  of  what  might  he  said  against  him,  that  he  con- 
fessed to  his  own  profanity.  We  nave,  or  shall  have,  to 
quote  much  stronger  expressions  than  Portia's,  and  should 
not  particularise  hers,  did  not  Shakspere  himself  draw  atten- 
tion to  them. 

The  rest  of  her  remarks  on  her  lovers  partake  of  the 
same  strain  of  profane  levity;  the  language  and  the  ideas,  as 
is  usual  with  Shakspere,  seeming  to  border  on  the  sacred. 
The  satire  on  the  Scotch,  Shakspere  omitted  when  James 
came  to  the  throne.  Shakspere  knew  what  respect  was,  and 
could  observe  it  to  a  king,  but  not  to  religion.  He  feared 
the  one  but  not  the  other ;  he  would  show  open  profanity 
and  never  cancel  it ;  but  the  least  want  of  reverence  in  the 
things  of  this  world  he  could  correct.  Have  we  not,  there- 
fore, evidence  of  his  infidelity  ? 

When  Bassanio  asks  Shylock  to  dine  with  him,  he  an- 
swers : — 

« 

Yes  to  smell  pork,  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet^ 
the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into. 
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This  storj  is  not  taken  in  a  literal  sense  by  Christians 
generally ;  Shakspere,  however,  adopts  the  literal  version  of 
it,  that  the  Jew  may  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  remark, 
witty,  certainly,  but  one  that  hardly  ever  occurred  except  to 
a  Shakspere. 

.  When  Shakspere  makes  Shylock  introduce  the  artifice 
practised  on  the  sheep  of  Laban  by  Jacob,  as  an  argument 
for  taking  usury,  which  was  no  sin  in  itself,  it  seems  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  animadverting  on  the  morality  of 
Scripture.  Bacon  defended  usury,  and  no  doubt  our  poet 
entertained  the  same  philosophical  idea  of  it,  and  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule  the  prejudices  against  it ;  but  this  turn  in 
question  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  inferring  another  con- 
tradiction to  be  drawn  from  sacred  writ.  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Antonio : — 

Mark  you  this,  Bassanio  ? 
The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

He  satirises  the  convenience  of  religion  for  cloaking  crime 
elsewhere  in  this  play,  which,  as  it  seems  to  be  its  text,  we 
give  here  from  the  mouth  of  Bassanio  : — 

In  religion 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 

The  Christians  do  wrong  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  would 
not  only  claim  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  but  be  taught  by 
religion,  and  better  the  instruction,  as  he  says,  from  Chris- 
tianity, in  ill  doing.  This  is  the  serious  intention  of  the  drama; 
and  in  the  episode  of  the  play,  the  religious  principle,  as 
countenancing  filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  robbery  of  a  father, 
is  made  a  joke  of,  to  accomplish  the  exposure  of  religion. 
Shakspere  makes  Shylock  say,  that  the  common  nature  of 
men  ought  to  be  the  causes  of  charity  between  them.  The 
Jew  points  at  the  religion  of  Christians,  which,  he  says, 
talks  of  humility,  and  practises  pride  and  cruelty : — 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

He  asks  Antonio  whether  for  being  spit  upon,  kicked,  and 
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ealled  dog^  he  flhall  with  humbleness  say  for  thesa  courte- 
sies:— 

I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys. 

When  these  injuries  are  repeated,  and  all  the  Christian  com- 
munity give  evidence  that  they  were  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  Antonio  falls  in  his  power,  Shylock's  speech  is  a 
recapitulation  and  continuation  of  the  preceding,  defending 
the  course  he  takes,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause.  When 
asked  whether  he  will  exact  the  forfeit  of  Antonio's  flesh,  he 
answers  yes,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  and  demands  the  reason 
^hat  Antonio  hath  committed  against  him  all  these  unpro- 
voked injuries,  because  a  Jew ; — 

Hath  not  a  Jew  ejes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us, 
do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong 
us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ? — ^if  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  wiU 
resemble  yon  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility  ?  revenge :  if  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his 
sufferance  be,  by  Christian  example?  why,  revenge.  The  villany 
you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better 
the  instruction. 

When  Shylock  tells  Antonio  he  will  lend  him  money  spite 
of  the  insufferable  injuries  he  has  received,  the  Christian 
tells  him  he  will  be  as  like  to  repeat  those  injuries  though  he 
does  take  the  money.  The  Jew  is  made  again  by  Sfaak- 
spere  to  deliver  his  opinion  of  Christian  charity : — 

And  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Antonio,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  bigot,  cannot  think  a  man 
capable  of  virtue,  unless  religious  in  the  same  sense  as  him- 
self, and  assigns  the  evidence  of  the  Jew's  kindness  as  a  cer- 
tainty of  his  approaching  conversion  to  Christianity : — 

Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 
This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  ;  he  grows  kind. 

Conscience  is  used  several  times  by  Shakspere  as  synony- 
mous with  religion  j  and  in  the  speech  of  Launcelot  on  it,  he 
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plainly  sbows^  by  the  example  he  giree^  that  the  reasonings 
of  his  conscience  are  the  arguments  of  his  religion^  which 
he  dignifies  as  the  force  of  conscience.  He  brings  the  sub- 
lime m  religion  to  the  ridiculous^  by  arguing  on  one  of  those 
pious  dilemmas  which  are  so  often  hc»ard  of^  as  disturbing, 
and  rendering  wretched,  the  minds  of  perplexed  Christians. 
It  appears,  too,  from  him,  that  there  was  a  proverb  which 
implied,  there  was  a  very  good  division  between  the  grace 
of  God  and  riches.  One  was  as  good  as  another,  and  the 
latter  was  to  be  put  up  with  from  necessi^,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  extravagant  and  ruined  Bassanio.     Gratiano,  the  witty 

gentleman  of  Shakspere,  in  conmion  with  the  clowns,  extracts 
is  merriment  from  religion. 

We  gave  an  early  specimen  in  his  allusion  to  the  sermon 
on  the  mount.  Bassanio  tells  him  that  he  will  not  introduce 
him  to  Portia,  because  to  her,  to  whom  he  is  unknown,  he 
might  appear  too  liberal  in  his  conversation,  which  in  their 
eyes  was  no  &ult  That  religion  was  referred  to  is  evident 
from  the  answer  of  Gratiano,  who  draws  a  Puritan  an  a 
picture  of  his  future  propriety : — 

Signior  BMsaido,  hear  me. 
If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit^ 
Talk  vith  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pockets,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat^  and  sigh,  and  say,  amen ; 
Use  all  th'  observance  of  ciTility, 
Like  one  well-stadied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam ;  never  trust  me  more : — 

barring,  he  says,  the  approaching  debauch  of  the  night ;  in 
which  Bassanio  says  ne  is  to  put  on  'his  boldest  suit  of 
mirth.^  The  ridicule  is  confined  to  the  description,  and  as 
Gratiano  does  not  appear  in  his  new  character,  he  may  be 
considered  as  ridicuUng  religion  without  justification ;  par- 
ticularly as  Portia  was  no  Furitan.  Jessica  says  to  Laun- 
celot : — 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devil. 

Launcelot  answers : — 

If  a  Christian  do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  theC)  I  am  much 
deceived. 
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laoBoelot  is  not  dtceiTed^  Lovenio  aakoewkdgds  Ae 
iuleniioa  of  being  an  acoomplioe  of  JeMica  m  the  robbery  of 
ber  father,  and  gives  as  his  jattifioatkm  the  {dea  of  i^ligion — 
ihat  if  the  father  come  to  beaveiiy  he  trill  bj  the  merit  of 
his  da«ghtery  and  says :-«« 

1^0  tnlftfortane  shall  cross  her,  except  ttnder  the  czcnse  that  she  is 
iMtt^  of  a  f&ithless  Jeir. 

The  rather  unfeeling  jokes  of  the  Christians  on  the  JeVs 
losses  are  of  course  mixed  up  with  the  mockeries  which  re- 
li^on  supplied  to  one  faction,  and  puns  on  danmation,  which 
Snakspere  cannot  keep  out  of  tne  thoughts  of  the  Jew, 
made  frantic  with  his  misfortunes.  Portia  says  she  *  would 
rather  be  foresworn  than  lose  Bassanlo,  and  fortune  may  go 
to  hell,  not  she  for  it/ 

Shylock  says  to  Antonio,  of  whom  hfe  .wOtilA  have  the 
pound  of  flesh  :— 

Thou  caUedst  me  a  dog  before  thou  hadit  a  cause. 

The  eaose  was  Teligion*--Launcelot  hating  said  his  con- 
science, or  religion,  will  serve  him  in  running  away  from  his 
master.  Having  made  a  joke  of  rdigion  and  the  devil,  and 
having  declared  that  the  fiend  gave  more  friendly  counsel 
than  the  conscience,  he  very  consequentially  ridicules  salva- 
tion.   He  quotes  Moses  to  the  Jews  daughter: — 

The  sins  of  the  fether  itfe  to  be  latd  upon  the  children,  theretore 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  tru^^,  I  thSnk,  yoti  are  dataned. 

The  only  hope  ihat  can  do  hear  any  good  is,  he  says,  that 
her  mother  committed  adxdterT ;  that  she  is  a  bastard,  and 
ftot  the  Jew's  daughter.  *That  were  a  kind  of  bastard 
hope,'  says  Jessica,, '  for  then  the  sins  of  mj  mother  would 
be  Visitied  upon  me%^  This  retui*n  to  the  commandment  in 
mockery  shows  in  what  sense  Shakspere  regarded  a  doctrine 
'i^hich  mere  moralists  have  declared  repugnant  to  natural 
justice.  Tliere  being  in  the  Old  Testament  no  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  the  sins  of  parents  descending  to  their  children 
seems  to  supply  its  place  in  the  moral  economy  of  Jewish 
government.  But  the  application  of  it  by  Sbiksptre^  in- 
cluding the  eternal  damnation  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
IS  revolting.    Launcelot,  in  reply,  says: — *  Truly,  then,  I 
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fear  you  ^re  damaed  bj  father  a»d  mcA&t-^wiSl,  I  fear  you 
are  daumed  both  ways/  ^  No/  r^dies  Jessica^  '  I  am  sared 
by  my  husband^  who  hath  made  me  Christian/  '  The  mcae 
the  blame/  returns  Iiauocelot : — 

There  were  quite  enougli  Christians ;  as  many  as  could  Uve  by  one 
anoUier.  This  making  of  Christians  irill  raise  the  price  of  hogs ; 
if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork<«aters,  we  shall  not  shortly  hare  a  rasher 
on  the  opaU  for  money, 

Jessica  tells  to  her  husband  what  Launcelot  has  said  of 
her,  and  that  she  has  fallai  out  with  him,  as  he  tells  her 
there  is  no  mercy  for  her  in  heaven.  '  because  she  is  a  Jew's 
daughter/  We  cannot  believe  in  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  author  who  put  these  things  into  the  mouths  of  his  cha- 
racters. 

Jessica  converted  to  a  Christian,  not  only  is  a  ready 
receiver  and  interchanger  of  jokes  with  Launcelot  on  her 
new  fkitii,  but  talks  sentimentally  of  such  a  wife  as  Portia 
beinff  a  heaven  on  earth  to  Bassanio ;  and  if  he  did  not 
think  so,  he  ought  not  to  be  saved.  She  takes  her  iflustrar 
<ion  from  Paganism,  as  if  a  plurality  of  gods  were  all  the 
same. 

The  Jew,  remonstrated  with  by  the  duke,  on  taking  a 
man's  flesh,  asks  if  Christians  do  not  make  slaves,  and  dp 
what  they  Hte  with  them? — ^inferring  that  they  do  not  do  as 
they  would  be  done  unto.  Gratiano  cannot  be  restrained 
from  punning  on  the  soul,  because  the  Jew  sharpens  his 
knife  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe,  and  asks  him  if  he  will  Ibten 
to  no  prayers ;  to  which  the  Jew  answers,  none  your  wit  can 
invent.    Then  follows  the  usual  vein  of  irreligion  :— 

Orati&no .    O  be  thou  dama'd,  incKeerahle  dog  1 
And  for  thy  life  let  Jnstica  he  acens^d ! 
Thou  alnK>st  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  £Mth, 
Toehold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  sonls  of  animals  infase  themselves 
Into  the  tnmks  of  men. 

Shy  lock  calls  this  wit,  and  tdls  him  to  repair  ii^  or  it  w31 
fall  to  ruin.  He  says,  '  the  deed  is  upon  his  b^d/  wfaiek 
the  commentators  say  is  taken  from  the  expression  of  the 
Jews  towards  Jesus.    He  aJ^o  gives  another  motive  f}i 

Q  2 
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gidii^Uiit  he  luui  registered  an  oath  in  heaven^  and  would 
not  my  perjury  on  his  soul.  This  is  often  Portia's  religious 
plea  K>r  mercy^  and  seems  to  say  the  religious  motive  for 
the  wrong  is  as  good  as  for  the  risht ;  that  one  argument 
drawn  from  ihe  storehouse  of  faim  is  equal  to  another. 
Portia,  in  her  speech  to  Shylock,  as  the  counsel  for  Antonio^ 
in  mitigation  of  the  penalty  of  his  pound  of  flesh,  teUs  the 
Jew  he  must  be  merciful ;  and  he  asking  on  what  compul- 
sion^ she  says  of  mercy : — 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  fixmi  hear'n^ 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  bleBseth  him  that  giyes,  and  him  that  takes. 

This  is  a  beautifol  idea  of  the  existence  of  natural  morality 
in  general;  it  yields  its  reward  as  certain  as  the  cultiyatora 
of  nature  reap  their  advantages.    It  is  not  till  she  has  thus 
delivered  herself  of  morality,  apart  from  all  reli^on,  that 
Shakspere  (Portia  keeping  to  the  character  of  a  believer) 
makes  her  assert  to  the  Jew  that  mercy  is  the  attribute  <h 
their  God,  and  it  is  to  be  like  God  to  show  mercy.    The 
Christians,  as  Christians,  havmg  shown  no  mercy  to  the  Jew, 
Shylock  had  said  that  he  would  '  better  their  instruction,' 
and  had  prayed  to  God  to  give  him  revenge.    This,  with 
the  frequent  invocations  made  by  Shakspere's  characters  for 
mercy  and  justice,  which  passed  unanswered,  and  the  more 
frequent  supplications  for  vengeance  which  came  to  pass, 
show  in  what  li^ht  Shakspere  would  have  these  ideas  under- 
stood.   Almost  m  the  same  words,  Tamora,  in  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  and  Isabella,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  plead  for 
mercy.    So  far  Shakspere  was  true  to  character  and  to 
nature,  for  these  three  instances  of  the  use  of  relidous  senti« 
ments  are  given  to  women,  and  to  women,  as  is  me  case,  he 
gave  more  a  feeling  of  reHgion  than  to  men.    Knight  says 
of  this  speech,  Douce  has  pointed  to  the  following  verse  in 
Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  xxxv.,  v.  20),  as  having  suggested  the 
beautiful  image  of  the  rain  from  heaven :— '  Mercy  is  sea^ 
sonable  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as  clouds  of  rain  in  the 
time  of  drought.'    The  subsequent  passage,  when  Portia 
savs  *we  do  pray  for  mercy,'  is  considered  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone  to  be  out  of  character  as  addressed  to  a  Jew. 
Shakspere  had  probably  the  Lord's  Prayer  immediately  in 
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his  mind;  but  the  sentiment  is  also  found  in  EcdesiasticiiSy 
ch.  xzyiii.  Certainly^  in  the  fusion  Christianity  is  dropped^ 
and  pure  Deism  is  arriyed  at  as  if  there  was  no  particuliuitj 
of  faith  between  Jew  and  Christian.  What  right  has  a 
Christian  Portia  to  talk  of  salvation  to  a  Jew,  when  she 
knows  that  by  the  merits  of  Christ  man  alone  could  be 
saved? 

Gratiano  cannot  help  speculating  on  the  power  of  heaven 
to  change  the  heart  of  man — and  discrediting  the  means 
which  are  assigned  by  religion  to  persuade  me  Deity^  by 
,  prayers^  he  wishes  his  wife  in  heaven  to  act  the  intercessor 
between  them.  The  last  sentence  implying  the  usual  doubt 
of  Shakspere,  which  he  had  just  before  put  in  the  mouth  of 
GratianOy  that  there  was  a  Providence : — 

Qratiano.    I  hare  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  lore ;. 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Intreat  iome  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

From  such  reflections  Shylock  is  made  to  exdaitn  :— 

These  be  the  Christian  husbands.    Pre  a  daughter; 
'Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  I 

Gratiano  would  give  the  Jew  a  halter  gratis  for  the  sake  of 
Gody  an  expression  which  Shakspere  often  makes  a  joke  o^ 
and  is  here  additionally  ridiculous  when  they  had  been  talking 
of  a  God  of  mercy.  The  pious  Christian  ^tonio,  on  the  con«> 
trary,  is  made  to  talk  of  the  gentleman  who  stole  the  Jew's 
daughter,  as  if  he  had  thought  he  had  done  a  ^ood  deed. 
Life  is  granted  to  the  Jew,  on  condition  of  his  turning 
Christian,  on  which  Gratiano  returns  to  his  jokes :— > 

In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god&thers. 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  hare  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font; 

comparing  the  holy  ot^ce  of  baptism  and  life  everlasting  to 
twelve  jurymen  condemning  a  criminal  to  death. 

Lorenzo  discourses  to^  Jessica  upon  the  music  of  the 
spheres — ^the  orbs  singing  like  angels  quiring  to  the  cheru* 
bims.  This  he  declares  '  such  harmony  as  is  in  immortal 
souls/  but  '  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay  jnrevents  our  hear- 
ing it.'    His  next  step  is  to  call  to  the  musicians  ^to  wmkt 
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Dnm  with  a  hymn.'  Knight  eives  th«  following  illustm* 
tion  of  this  speech: — 'Mr.  HaSamy  in  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  philosophy  of  Campanella^  thus  paraphrases 
one  of  the  most  imaginatiye  passages  of  the  Dominican 
fiiar:  ''The  sky  and  stars  are  endowed  wi^  the  keenest 
sensibility;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  sig- 
nify their  mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference 
of  iight^  and  that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  Hie 
blest^  spkits  that  enfdrc^  sudi  Uring  and  bright  mansions, 
b^dd  all  things  in  nature^  and  in  the  divine  ideas ;  ther 
have  also  a  more  glorious  light  than  their  own,  through 
which  they  are  elevated  to  a  supernatural  beatific  vision.'' 
Mr.  HaUson  adds:  "We  can  Imrdly  read  this  without  re- 
collecting the  most  suMime  passage  perhaps  in  Shakspa^e — 
the  speech  of  LiNre&zo  to  Jessica.  Shakspere  took  his 
imagination  from  all  m^i;  and  in  the  commencement  of 
happy  love,  at  the  view  of  the  heavens  what  could  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  soul,  than  the  idea  of  the  endless  music  of 
love  to  each  other's  ears  V  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Shakspere  believed  it:  he  has  here  left  a  given  and 
received  truth  to  embark  in  the  regions  of  poetical  and  phi- 
losophical fancy.  To  his  curious  and  inquisitive  mind,  the 
theory  presented  itself  in  a  form  adapted  to  poetry,  and  he 
therefore  used  it.  Had  he  given  even  this  elevation  of 
thought  to  a  Romeo  or  Juliet,  it  would  have  left  a  balm  to 
the  agony  of  the  lovers  and  the  readers  of  their  story. 

Knight  says : — '  Campanella  was  of  a  later  period  than 
Shakspere,  who  probably  found  the  idea  in  some  of  the 
Platonic  works,  or  which  his  writings  unquestionably  show 
that  he  was  a  student.'  The  truth  was,  this  fiiar  was  con- 
fined the  greatest  period  of  his  life  for  heresy,  and  wrote  in 
prison.  He  was  one  of  those  imbued  with  Pantheistic  phi- 
losophy to  which  Hallam  shows  a  leaning.  The  universality 
of  matter  and  life  is  Pantheism.  Mr.  i^ght  has  not  given 
us  any  other  proof  of  Skakspere's  knowledge  of  Plato,  and 
he  might  easily  learn  this  morsel  frqm  an  extract,  or  from  his 
fellow  dramatists— Mariowe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  who  came 
fW>m  Camlmdge.  Knight  says,  'in  his  hands  it  has  reached 
its  utmost  perfection  of  beauty,'  and  has  given  parallel  pas- 
sages from  Milton  and  Coleridge,  showing  its  suitability  to 
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poetical  and  philosophical  minds^  if  not  to  religion  and  the 
certainties  of  revelation.  It  is  evident  that  Snakspere  will 
go  anywhere  for  an  illustration.  Knight  asserts  that  what 
we  call  natural  morality  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  this 
play ;  and  a  German  author,  Ulrici,  has  given  a  long  com- 
mentary expounding  its  philosophy.  But  they  do  not  say 
that  it  is  morality  apart  from  religion,  and  intended  to  reflect 
upon  its  mysterious  and  providential  influence,  which  is  no 
wnere  considered  more  visible  than  in  the  relations  between 
Jew  and  Gentile. 
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KiNQ  Hbnrt  no  sooner  speaks  than  he  is  an  instance  how 
difficult  it  is  for  Shakspere  to  draw  a  religious  character 
— sentiments  of  a  contrary  nature  perpetually  showing  the 
mind  of  the  author.  We  have  heard  it  often  remarked  by 
relirious  people  that  their  eyery  sentiment  betrayed  their 
Tmy  of  thSg,  and  sceptics  ^knowledge  a  sort  of  free- 
mZonry  amon|t  themsdL  by  which  thV  initiated  in  irre- 
lieion  become  known  to  each  other.  We  think  by  this  rule 
Shakspere  would  be  repudiated  hy  the  one,  as  he  would  be 
recogmsed  by  the  other  class.  King  Henry^  according  to 
some  editions,  apostrophises  Erinnys,  a  heathen  deity,  as  the 
occasion  of  civil  war,  saying  :— 

No  more  the  thirsty  Erlnnys  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood. 

The  old  readings  give  *  Entrance'  instead  of  '  Erinnys/ 
(more  material  but  less  poetical)  which  stands  for  mouth. 
According  to  Sought,  this  is  an  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
Scripture  to  Shakspere,  and  of  its  incorporation  in  its  plays. 
Knight  remarks,  that  when  Shakspere  wrote  this  line,  mis 
passage  from  Genesis  was  in  his  mind : — '  And  now  art  thou 
cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to 
receiye  thy  brothers'  blood  from  thy  hand.'  Shakspere  next 
introduces  a  material  idea  which  seems  to  eyolve  the  imiverse 
and  its  appearances,  as  well  as  man  who  sees  them,  in  one 
common  substance : — 

Those  opposed  eyes, 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven^ 
All  of  one  nature^  of  one  substance  bred : 

Therefore,  friends, 
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Ai  far  u  to  th«  Mpiilchr«  of  Chrifi 
(Who8«  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight,) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy ; 
Whose  arms  were  mould^  in  their  mothers'  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet. 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd. 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old, 
And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you— we  will  go. 

This  is  predestination  which  could  imagine  men  bom  for 
such  a  purpose. 

On  tne  kins  asking  what  his  council  had  done  in  forward- 
ing this  expe£tiony  he  is  told  of  a  battle  lost  in  Wales^  and 
answers : — 

It  seems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

When  he  hears  of  the  doings  of  Harry  Hotspur,  he  says : 

Yea,  there  thou  maVst  me  sad,  and  mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  &ther  of  so  blest  a  son : 
A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 

O,  that  it  could  be  proT'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  £ury  had  ezchang'd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 

When  he  hears  that  Percy  will  not  giye  up  all  his  pri- 
soners, he  says : — 

But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this; 
And,  for  this  cause,  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 

The  first  appearance  of  Falstaff  and  Prince  Henxy  is 
initiatory  of  their  religious  leyity.  Falstaff  asks,  '  Now^ 
Haly  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  V  Hal  replies,  '  What  the 
devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day?'  and  after 
recounting  FalstafiTs  lascivious  mode  of  living,  he  affirms — 
^  I  see  no  reason  why  thou  should'st  be  so  superfluous  to 
demand  the  time  of  the  day.' 

Shakspere's  Falstaff  assumes  the  language  of  religion, 
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makes  the  object  of  attack  not  only  the  particalars,  bat  the 
essentials  of  it;  he  ridicules  not  only  the  Puritans  of  his 
times,  but  the  belief  of  Christians.  The  professors  of  the 
faith,  the  over-righteous  alone,  are  satirised  in  this  style  in 
the  Tartuffe  of  Moli^e ;  yet  the  French  author  became  at 
once  stamped  as  an  infidel. 

Falstafrs  laumiage  is  a  composition  of  the  Tartuffe  and 
the  Cantwell,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Mawworm  in  it.  He 
ridicules  Scripture,  most  frequently  its  subjects,  and  the  very 
words  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  We  elsewhere  show  that 
Shakspere  not  only  ridicules  but  reasons  against  Christ,  his 
words  and  doctrines. 

FaX$taf,  O^od  BaTie  ihy  grace  (majeety,  I  should  say ;  for  grace 
thou  wilt  have  none.) 

P.  Renry,    What,  none  ? 

^^  Fal.    No,  hy  uxy  troth ;  no!  ao  xajsxh  as  will  serre  to  be  prologue 
to  an  egg  and  butter. 

Falstafi'  tells  the  prince  to  trouble  him  no  more  with 
vanity,  that  he  wants  to  buy  good  names  for  them  both,  as  a 
lord  in  council  had  rated  him  about  the  prinoe  even  in  the 
street : — 

I  marked  him  not,  I  regarded  him  not,  yet  he  talked  very  wisely, 
and  in  the  street,  too. 

^^  P.  Henry,    Thou  did'st  well;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in  Uie  street, 
and  no  man  regards  U. 

Here  is  a  passage  of  Scriptm^  introduced,  which  claims 
additionally  the  reverence  of  Christians  as  supposed  to  be 
spoken  prophetically  of  Jesus : — 

Fal.  O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration ;  and  art,  indeed,  able  to 
corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal — God 
forgive  thee  for  it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  . 
wicked.  I  must  give  over  this  life^  »GKi  I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the 
Lord,  ^oA  I  do  not,  I  un  a  villain ;  I'U  be  damned  for  aeiver  a  king's 
son  in  Christendom. 

Tb«  transition  from  this  jesting  piety  to  the  oommissicm  of 
sin,  &om  allusions  to  his  way  of  life,  to  some  practice  in  a 
worse  way  of  life ;  from  a  touch  of  religious  melancholy  to 
a  call  for  an  indecent  song  to  chase  it  away,  makes  the  point 
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of  Shakspere.  Falstaff  had  said,  '  Call  me  a  yillain  if  I 
don't  repent ;'  and  when  the  prince  asks  him  if  he  won't 
steal  a  purse,  he  answers,  *  Call  me  a  villain  if  I  don't.' 
Says  the  prince : — 

I  see  a  good  amendnMnt  of  lifb  in  thee ;  from  praying  to  purse- 
taking. 

Fed.  Why,  Hal,  'tii  my  Yocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation. 

Then  speaking  of  Poins,  who  enters,  he  says :- 

Oh,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  hj  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot 
«nough  for  him  ? 

Poins,  What  says  Monsieur  Remorse?  Jack,  how  agrees  the 
devil  and  tiiee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him  on  Go^  Friday 
last,  fbr  a  cup  oi  Madeira,  aad  a  cold  capon's  leg  7 

Prince,  Sir  John  stands  to  bis  woni,  the  devil  shall  have  hia 
bargain ;  fOr  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  ^  proverbK,  he  will  giv# 
the  devil  his  due. 

Point,  Then  art  thou  damned  J6r  keeping  thy  word  with  the 
devil. 

It  will  he  observed,  that  in  one  speech  FalstajBT  ridicides 
the  diurch  service  of  grace  and  atonement 

When  Poins  tells  Sir  John  he  will  lay  down  such  reasons 
that  the  prince  will  join  in  the  robbery,  Faktaff  answers 
him  in  a  strain  which  would  at  the  present  time  be^  and 
surely  was  then,  a  parody  on  a  religious  discourse  :-^ 

Well,  may'st  thou  have  the  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  he  the  ears 
of  profiting,  that  what  thou  speakest  may  move,  and  what  he  hears 
may  be  beUeved,  that  the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove 
a  false  thief;  for  the  abates  of  the  time  want  oountenanee. 

Such  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  print  among  the  for- 
mularies of  the  church,  and  are  stereotyped  in  &e  phrase-, 
olo^  of  the  pious. 

Harry  Hotspur  is  introduced  as  a  being  of  a  very  di£ferent 
character  to  the  king,  and  his  son,  who,  in  their  several  careers 
of  ambition  and  profligacy,  were  both  trodbled  by  religious 
scru|iles.  Hotspur  would  conquer  i:eligion,  the  heavens 
well  as  the  earth,  could  he,  as  he  says,  g^jn^Jiofipur  T^y 
He  speaks  of  reUgion  to  set  at  naught  itsTiopes  and  fears 
which  might  be  obstacles  in  the  ways  of  other  men.  When, 
the  king  tells  Northumberland — 
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Send  us  jour  piisonen.-— 

Hotipur.    And  if  the  deyil  oome  snd  roar  for  thenii 
I  irill  not  send  them. 

Speak  of  Mortimer  f 
Zoonds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  Join  with  him. 

Again^  of  his  prisoners : — 

111  keep  them  all ; 
By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not : 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

In  the  inn  yard  at  Rochester^  one  jcarrier  says  to  the  other, 
'  Come^  and  be  hanged :  hast  no  faith  in  thee/  as  if  the  cer- 
tainty  of  another  ought  to  be  sufficient  security  for  giving  up 
this  life,  or  it  is  an  aUosion  to  the  Puritans  who  were  hanged 
for  haying  a  faith.  Gadshill  describes  Falstaff  and  his  set 
as  worshipping  the  patron  saint  of  rogues,  and  being  his 
clergy ;  as  more  given,  however,  to  drinking  than  praymg— 
then  playing  upon  the  word,  he  says  he  Ues,  they  do  pray 
continually  to  their  saint,  the  commonwealth,  or  rather  not 
pray  to  her,  but  *  prey  on  her.' 

Falstaff,  on  finding  lime  in  his  sack,  and  imputing  cow* 

ardice  to  the  prince  for  not  being  present,  as  he  thought,  at 

the  robbery,  says : — 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  rillainous  man. 
God  help  the  while,  a  bad  world,  I  say ',  1  would  I  were  a  weaver,  I 
could  sing  psalms  or  anything. 

When  he  gives  a  relation  of  his  fighting  in  the  robbery, 
the  prince  says  :— 

Pray  Heaven  you  have  not  murthered  some  of  them. 
FaUtaf,    Nay,  that's  past  praying  for. 

On  finding  the  prince  has  the  money,  he  says : — 

Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors,  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. 

Irreligious,  but  more  so  if  it  has  an  allusion  either  to  the 

seven  virgins,  or  Jesas  and  his  disciples  on  the  Mount  of 

Olives.     When  Falstaff  represents  tne  king,  the  prince's 

&ther,  he  says,  after  giving  to  himself  the  appearance  of 

mmdry  good  qualities : — 

If,  then,  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  ^it,  as  the  firnit  by  the 
tree,  then  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  ii  virtue  in'  that  Falstaff; 
Mm  keep  with — the  rest  banish. 
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Prince  Henry  takes  the  character  of  his  fkther,  and  says : 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  a  fat  old  man, 
FalsU^^  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Falstaff  answers  as  the  prince  and  son : — 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked ;  if  to  be  old 
and  merrr  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned :  if 
to  be  fEit  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved. 

Thus  he  makes  religion^  by  its  profane  introduction^  the 
matter  of  his  mirth.  When  he  hears  the  sherifib  are  in  pur- 
suit of  him^  he  says  :— 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  mj 
bringing  up  1  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  wiU&  a  halter  as 
ano^er. 

Glendower  compliments  the  bravery  of  Hotspur,  and 
says: — 

For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 

Doth  speak  of  yon,  his  cheek  looks  pale ;  and  with 

A  rising  sigh,  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hotnyr*    And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Olend.    I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  cowivd. 

HoU  Why,  so  it  would  have  done 

At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
But  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

Olend.    I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bom. 
Hot    And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  yon  it  shook. 

OlencL    The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did  tremble. 

Hot,    0,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
8hi^s  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.    At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature. 
In  passion  shook. 
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Glendower  is  retj  aiigrj  at  the  iocredujity  of  Uotfpur, 
and  reiterates  again  and  again  the  signs  that  he  thought 
marked  him  extraordinary.  Hotspur  not  only  replies  with 
badinage,  but  ascribes,  with  Baconian  induction,  all  that 
Glendower  thought  miraculous  and  providential  to  nature 
and  the  earth.  Glendower  not  only  refers  to  his  birth,  but 
to  the  courses  of  his  life,  as  showing  him  not  in  the  roll  of 
common  men.  To  prove  that  he  is  heaven-bom  and  bred, 
he  says : — 

Coasin,  of  man  j  men 
I  do  not  bear  these  erossings.    Giye  me  leave 
To  tell  joa  once  again, — ^that  at  mj  birtb, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  ftiU  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  ibe  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary ; 
And  all  the  courses  of  mj  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  commoa  men. 
Where  is  he  Uving,-*-^ip»'d  in  wHh  tlie  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Walety--- 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hatli  read  to  me  I 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  way  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

On  Hotspur  expressinff  his  disbelief  and  indifference, 
Mortimer  tells  him  to  hold  his  peace,  or  he  will  make  Glen- 
dower mad : — 

Olendower,    I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hotspur.    Why,  so  can  I ;  or  so  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  tiiem  ? 

Glend,    Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin^  to  command 
The  devil. 

Hot    And  can  I  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil. 
By  telling  truth :  Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 
If  thou  hast  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mortimer,    Come,  come. 
No  more  oi  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glendower  shows  his  religion  by  making  Lancaster,  with 
a  sigh,  wish  Hotspur  in  heaven ;  and  Shakspere  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  this  very  Henry  IV.,  and  other  hypocrites,  the 
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widi  that  th^  enemies  may  fiiul  peftee  ia  a  bettm*  ^Mrld. 
.Hetofmr;rt»r'1^-«tber.l2ax^diaw&  d^^  state  of  his  faith  bjr 
that  cool  mention  of  _  hell  and  damnqjtioa  "vyhich  76lingon 
expresses  ETfiorror  at  meeGiigwrth,  so  often,  in  Bhakspere. 
Gfendower's  mention  of  fiery  shapes  and  burning  cressets  at 
his  birth,  (lights  in  the  shape  of  a  cross)  and  the  trembling 
of  the  earth,  shaking  from  its  foundation,  having  been  once 
used  on  a  more  serious  occasion,  ought  not  to  be  adduced  over 
and  over  again,  to  be  ridiculed  and  argued  against  by  an  un- 
believer. Then  not  content  with  this  similarity  to  a  sacred 
event  and  character,  Shakspere  makes  Glendower  say  that 
he  was  untaught  of  men,  that  he  did  not  derive  his  power 
from  them,  and  that  he  had  command  over  devils,  ^ow 
when  we  know  all  these  proofs  are  given  as  marks  of  a  divine 
oommission  from  heaven  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour — ^that 
he  was  without  any  education  but  what  he  r(y;eived  from  a 
divine  inspiration,  and  that  his  power  over  the  spirits  was 
acknowledged  as  the  greatest  evidence  of  his  divinity,  that 
no  woman's  son  could  compete  with  him,  because  he  was  not 
of  woman  bom,  we  think  Shakspere  could  not  have  drawn 
Bueh  a  parallel  without  an  intentional  disrespect  to  Chri^ 
tianity.  Then  this  emphatic  appeal  of  Shakspere  to  truth, 
puttine  it  so  strongly  and  so  often  in  contrast  with  super- 
naturaUsm.  looks  as  if  he  challenged  everything  of  the  kind 
to  stand  the  test  of  truth.  A  third  person  calling  it  ^un- 
profitable chat'  is  the  usual  way  Shakspere  has  of  marking 
additionally  his  opinion  of  this  and  all  other  reli^ous  ques- 
ticms,  and  the  usual  way  they  are  treated  by  men  of  the 
world,  neither  religious  nor  professedly  infidel.  Hotspur 
answered  Glendower  on  his  birth  as  Edmund,  in  Lear, 
remaricf  on  his  own.  jyo^pir,  \n  whow  hia  prnfnT»*i 
taLgrer  spirituar  matters,  had  said  he  would  ^^ 
^and  Mbrtimer'turn»  from  the  *  unprofitable  chat*  to 
the  business  of  civil  war  with  the  '  Come,  come,'  with  which 
Edmund  will  dismiss  it  for  domestic  treason.  But  Shak- 
spere, as  is  his  wont,  cannot  let  the  subject  drop  so  easily 
without  showing  afresh  his  opinion  of  religion,  caricatured  as 
it  was  by  Gleodoww.  When  he  makes  his  exit,  Mortimer 
finds  fault  with  Hotspur  for  having  attacked  the  religious 
belief  of  his  father-in-law.     Hotspur  says  he  cannot  hdp  itj 
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that  it  angers  him  to  hear  of  prodigies  and  prophecies,  which 
he  calls : — 

Such  Bkimble-skamble  stnff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith : — 

that  Glendower  will  talk  to  him  for  nine  hours  of  the  seve- 
ral devils'  names  that  are  his  lacqueys,  and  that  he  marks 
him  not  a  word,  and  that  he  would  rather  live  the  worst  life 
than  the  hest  with  such  conversation.  Hotspur  shows  that 
his  faith  was  in  nature  and  reason — in  his  own  experience ; 
and  he  makes  no  exceptions  for  divinity  or  providential  acts 
which  may  stop  its  course.  He  evidently  felt  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  infidel  at  the  hare  mention  of  religious  heUef,  and 
would  not  listen,  but  flatly  contradicted,  attacked,  and  ridi- 
culed the  religious  feeling  of  others.  Johnson  himself 
could  not  have  been  well  pleased  at  a  belief  in  supernatural* 
ism,  which  he  shared  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  m^ 
being  called  ^  stuff.'  Shakspere  represents  the  Welsh  as 
rather  silly  and  superstitious,  and  the  result  is  that  Glen- 
dower, ^  overruled  by  prophecies,'  as  the  Archbishop  of 
York  says,  absents  himself  from  his  friends,  and  ruins  the 
^ftiTff^  _JB!^*«r^ii:titjwill4>ft-4ififiB^  a  materialistjfo^'^g 
jthe  more  pious  prmce  to  conamend  him  to  heaven.  As  his 
speech  TwrHature  partook  Of  tiiat6TtSLTlBui,'"iii  '<5pposition  to 
spiritualism,  so  his  dying  words  on  man,  the  action  of  time 
on  life,  the  thought  of  man,  hid  destiny,  have  no  mention  of 
a  soul  and  an  affer  state  beyond  this. 

Falstaff  being  of  opinion  that  he  has  grown  '  thin,'  says 
to  Bardolph: — 

Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking; 
I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  re- 
pent. An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the*  inside  of  a  church  is  made 
of,  I  am  a  pepper  com,  a  brewer's  horse :  the  inside  of  a  church  1 
Company,  yillanous  company,  hath  oeen  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bar,    Sir  John,  yon  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  lire  long. 

Fal,  Why  there  it  is :  come,  sing  me  a  bawdy  song ;  make  me 
merry. 

Falstaff  jokes  on  Bardolph's  nose;  and  on  his  replying 
that  it  does  him  no  harm,  Fabtaff  says : — 

No,  111  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  a  man  doth 
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of  a  death *s  head,  or  a  memento  mori:  I  never  see  thj  face,  bat  I 
think  on  hell-fire,  and  Biyes  that  lived  in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in 
his  robes,  burning,  burning. 

This  illustration  of  a  future  state  is  a  favourite  subject  of 

ridicule  with   Shakspere :  the  idea,  be  it  remembered,  is 

Christ's  own,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  which  could  be 

given  of  the  Christian  resurrection  to  life  everlastmg,     Fal- 

staff  goes  on : — 

If  thou  trert  anj  waj  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  bj  thy  face ; 
my  oath  should  be,  By  this  fire  :  but  thou  furt  altogethergiven  over, 
and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  dark- 
ness.   O,  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire  light. 

Here  comes  again  the  )ieculiar  wit  Gt  Shakspere,  which  we 
have  twice  elsewhere.  The  ^  everlasting  bonnre'  is  the  de- 
nomination which  he  gives,  and  makes  all  those  whom  he 
represents  as  not  afraid  of  it  ^ve,  to  the  place  of  eternal 
torments.  FalstafiT  says,  there  is  no  more  faith  in  the  hostess 
than  a  stewed  prune,  and  the  prince  says: — *  There  is  no 
room  for  faith  in  him.' 

Falstaff  says: — 

Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowest,  in  the  state  of  innocency, 
Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do,  in  the  days  of 
yiUany :  thou  see'st  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and,  there- 
fore, more  frailty. 

The  story  of  Adam  and  a  state  of  innocence,  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  flesh,  are  here  ridiculed ;  as  elsewhere,  Shak- 
spere argues  against  the  opinion  of  original  sin,  and  its 
descent  to  posterity.  Falsteff,  giving  a  description  of  the 
soldiers  he  has  enlisted,  says  they  are^- 

Slaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glut- 
ton's dog  licked  hip  sores : — ^you  would  think  I  had  a  hundred  and 
fidfty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine  keeping,  from  eating 
dn^  and  husks. 

Both  these  are  favourite  illustrations,  taken  from  Scripture, 
which  can  never  be  seriously  put  intf  a  comic  mouth  but  to  ex- 
cite laughter.  The  way  he  speaks  of  his  men  to  the  princes 
is  very  mortal  indeed;  Napoteon  oould  not  have  haa  more 
indifference  for  their  immortal  souls : — 

FaX.  Tut,  tut,  good  enough  to  toss,  food  for  powder,  food  for 
powder :  they'll  W  a  pit  m  well  as  betteiv-tush,  man^-mortnl  men, 
mortal  men. 
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When  Faktaff  asks  ^e  ^pannce  to  take  oare  of  him  in  the 
battle.  Prince  Henry  tells  him  to  say  his  prayers.  FalstaflT 
says,  he — 

Would  it  were  bed-time,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.    Whjf  thou  owest  Heaven  a  death. 

jPoZ.  T  is  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his 
day.    What  need  I  be  so  forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me  f 

Here  he  ridicules  the  Almighty,  before  battle  too,  liken- 
ing him  to  one  of  his  creditors,  whom  he  doe^  not  wish  to 
pay  more  Aan  any  other :  Shakspere  else^ere  makes  the 
same  j<^e,  and  the  parlicular  doctrine  of  a  call  is  here  again 
introdttced  to  have  it  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  divinity  of 
ChrblSans,  as  not  necessitating  any  fcn^eardness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  haye  not  receival  saiAi  a  complimentary  sum* 
mons  to  the  next  worid.  On  seeing  the  dead  body  oi  Sir 
Walter  Blnnt,  he  says  :<-** 

Give  me  life,  whieh  if  I  can  save^  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  un- 
looked  for,  and  there's  an  end. 

When  Douglas  enters,  he  fights  with  Falstaff,  who  fklls 
down  as  if  he  were  dead ;  Hotspur  is  wounded,  and  falls : — 

BqL    O,  Harry,  ihou  hsst  robb'd  me  of  my  youth  : 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  ihou  hast  won  on  mo ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worse  than  thy  sword  my  flesh : 
But  thought's  the  sla^e  of  life,  and  life  time's  feol ; 
Aad  time,  that  takes  surrey  of  all  the  world, 
If  VAt  have  a  stop,    O,  I  could  pDpp|M9iy, 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  dearth 
Lies  on  my  ton|;ue :  No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 
And  food  for-<- 

P.  Hen,    For  worms,  brave  Percy ;  Fare  thee  well,  gf  e^i  heart  t 
rU-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thoi^  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did^ontaiu  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
fist  now,  two  naces  of  tite  idlest  earth 
Ib  room  6w>n&i;r^TU$  0%x^  tki^  h^^U  tbM  ^ksf). 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  g^jixi^m^jx. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  fl^MiId  not  make  so  dear  a  show  xii  seal : 
But  let  wj  tvr^wm  Ude  tiiy  mangled  tee ; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'U  thank  myself 
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For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thj  praise  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thj  ignominj  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grare, 
But  not  remember'd  in  thj  epitaph  !— 

[He  8ee$  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 

What !  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  f    Poor  Jack/ fiEurewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  lore  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fine  a  deer  to-day, 
Thou^  Tfimf  dearer,  in  this  bloo^  fraj : 
Eml>owell*d  wi|l  I  see  thee  by  and  by ; 
^ill  then,  in  bipod  by  nol^c  Peicy  liie. 

The  speepi)  of  Hoti^ar  is  m^naL  ai^d  r^s^nbkig  Hamlel's 
on  t^e  pke  occfud(m.  The  reply  pt  ilie  prmpe  U  similar  to 
Boratio'sy  w)^  tl^  two,  Paiges  exchange  thoughts  on  death 
in  this  hour  of  its  tri^*  No  idea  of  a  fiiture  state :  both 
princes  cany  their  thoughts  towards  en$uing  poli^ca^  ei^entfk, 
and  other9  have  to  thi^k  of  a  hj^aven  |br  tbepci.  Ini^ed, 
something  of  Hamlet  is  carried  on  in  ihe  rest  of  the  speedi 
of  Prince  HaL  Falstaff,  on  rising,  sayp  in  joke  what  the 
duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  sa^  more  si^jiQiisly  :•— 

To  die  is  to  be  ^  eounier^ib;  for  lie  is  tost  the  oonnterfeit  of  a 
man,  who  hath  not  the  Mfb  of  a  man :  bat  to  counterfeit  dying, 
when  a  man  therd^y  liveth,  is  to  be  no  covaterfeit,  bat  the  true  and 
perfect  image  ollife  indeed.    He  that  rewards  me,  Gk>d  reward  him. 

This  must  be  said  in  irony  of  the  expectation  of  reward 

from  heaven^  and  from^aJbeUefJfeaMW'^^^  ^** 

qHartCTTt  ~  — *~— 
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Falstaff  was  a  favourite  with  Shakspere,  and  from  the 
queen  and  court  down  to  the  populace^  said  to  be  a  favourite 
of  the  British  nation.  Yet  the  staple  commodity  of  the  wit  of 
Shakspere's  pet  character  was  irreligion :  he  was,  what  the 
former  companion  of  his  impiety,  Kin^  Heniy  V.,  told  him 
— '  a  profane  jester/  The  King  would  have  him  think  of  a 
fixture  state,  and  prepare  for  his  end,  and  not  turn  it  off  with 
a  jest,  as  he  always  had  done. 

When  Northumberland  hears  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
Hotspur,  he  says : — 

Now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  I  let  order  die ! 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  fbed  contention  in  a  lingering  act; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Gain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rade  scene  may  end, 
And  darlmess  be  llie  burier  of  the  dead ! 

This  is  a  wish  and  a  thought  throughout  irreligious,  and 
materialistic.  Shakspere  has  put  the  same  sentiments  into 
the  mouths  of  several  of  his  characters,  when  overpowered 
with  a  sense  of  their  own  mortality.    Travers  tells  him : — 

This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord : — 

which  shows  what  interpretation  Shakspere  thought  would 
be  put  upon  it.  Johnson  would  avert  the  meaning,  especially 
the  conclusion,  which  he  has  been  comlMtting  dsewhere,  and 
of  which  he  here  says : — '  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it 
exactly  philosophical ;  darkness,  in  poetry,  may  be  absence 
of  eyes,  as  well  as  privation  of  light  Yet  we  may  remark, 
that  by  an  ancient  opinion  it  has  been  held,  that  if  tne  human 
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race,  from  whom  the  world  was  made,  were  extirpated,  the 
whole  system  of  sublunary  nature  would  cease/  Criticism 
may  be  absence  of  sense,  and  blindness^  may  be  the  determi* 
nation  not  to  see.  Darloiess  has  borne  but  one  simification, 
though  many  times  used  by  Shakspere.  Falstan  caUs  the 
soul — 

The  brain  of  this  foolish — compounded  clay,  man ; 

and,  referring  to  Scripture,  he  utters  what  so  shocked  the 
devout,  seriously  d^yer^,  and  returns  to  his  old,  and  the 
worst,  illustration  of  helL  On  his  paee  telling  him  that  the 
clothier  refused  the  security  of  Bardolph  for  the  articles  of 
dress  he  wanted,  Falstaff  says : — 

Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton  !  may  his  tongue  be  hotter! 

The  Chief  Justice  tells  him  he  had  sent  for  him  to  speak  on 
'  matters  against  his  life,'  his  exploits  at  Gadshill,  and  re- 
minds him  of  his  broken  yoice  and  other  signs  of  age.  He 
answers : — 

For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing  and  singing  of  an- 
thems. 

He  says  nothing  of  making  the  most  of  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  and  providing  for  the  life  to  come ;  but  putting  the 
fault  of  his  misdemeanours  as  usual  on  the  prince,  he  says 
he  has : — 

Checked  him  [for  giving  the  Chief  Justice  a  box  on  the  ear,]  and  the 
young  lion  repents,  not  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  in  new  silk  and 
old  sack. 

On  bemg  told  by  the  judge  that  the  prince  is  separated 
from  him,  and  that' he  has  to  march  with  anotiier  division  of 
the  army  against  the  rebels,  Falstaff  says  he  has  to  thank 
him  for  that,  and  tells  him  to  pray  not  for  his  soul,  or  even 
his  life,  but  that : — ^  Marry,  they  may  not  have  to  fight  on  a 
hot  day,  as  he  has  but  two  shiits  to  his  back,  and  does  not 
mean  to  sweat  extraordinarily.' 

When  the  hostess  complains  that  she  will  have  to  pawn 
the  tapestry  of  her  dining  rooms,  he  says : — 

A  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  these  bed  hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries. 
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Hue  ^ttUftbld  of  iems  k  put  in  fine  juxjta  position  with  ^  a 
prd^  Mshty  drdlary :  indeed^  he  assimilates  the  divine  au- 
thor of  tho  Christian  religion  with  a  Fdbitdff— «k  wme  bihb^ 
andf^iltton^ 

gyjom^'e  dr&ws  .the  jmnoe  as  ^knoth^  Hamlet — one  at 
perpetual  war  with  himself:  and  now  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
reformation,  which  is  working  its  way  as  much  from  pride 
as  from  reu^on.  The  prince  (Act  ii.,  scene  2)  expresses  to 
Poiiis  ^  Mtotioii  he  fl6Bh  in  be^  a  prince^  mi  in  feeling 
Weai^^  tjkik  wftniiti^  <  stniill  Beeir/  bnt  ttiore  particedairfy  in 
hatii^  \i^^gieAtmi6e  6f  the  (»ihpanio^  whose  society  he  keeps, 
tmd  lul  ^e  ttdgar  matbrs  belot^^tng  fo  tbem.  Bhakq>ere 
marks  the  gradation  from  this  to  a  thought  of  heaven, 
natural  to  a  man  ill  at  ease,  condenming  himself  for  his 
faults,  ^d  blinking  ne  ought,  without  any  effort  on  his  part, 
i^t  oi>ly  to  be  placed  higb^  here  than  odier  men,  but  h^her 
than  himsdf  nereafter.  Shakspere  cannot,  however,  hdp 
oon^ting,  and  putting  whimsically  the  thought  itself.  '  God 
knows,'  says  the  prince,  concluding  his  speech  on  the  follies 
and  vices  of  Poins,  '  whether  the  bastards  he  cloathes  in 
the  rags  of  his  wai'drobe  will  inherit  his  kinedom/  Hien 
rec\irring  to  an  idea  before  introduced,  he  adds — ^  but  the 
niidwives  say  the  children  are  in  the  fault.'  On  Poins  let- 
ting 6im  know  iJiat  he  did  hot  expect  any  improvement,  he 
ui'ges':— ^ 

By  this  hand  thon  think'st  me  as  &r  in  the  devil's  books  as  thou 
«^  Viiht^,  fb^  dMtu^ey  ^id  pyttAsteacf,  Let  the  end  tty  the 
urdi'. 

On  the  page  appearing  with  Bardolph,  he  says : — 

The  hoy  that  I  |;ave  Falitaff :  ^e  had  hi«i  from  me  Christian ; 
ahd  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have  hot  transformed  him  ape. 

From  his  prUittiee  and  cmtversadtiM  AiB  ptinoe  aeys  :*^ 
Hath  hot  th6  Ijoy  j^t^ted  ^ 
The  prince  asl^  after  l^alstaff. 

Bardo^h    in  Inidfiy  healHi,  sk*? 

Poins.  Marry,  the  hmnertiyk  part  aeete  a  pikyitciaa :  bat  tiui 
moves  not  him ;  though  that  be  sick^  it  dies  not 

Wha*  can  be  the  point  h^e,  except  to  jest  on  the  immor- 
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tality  of  the  soul  ?  They  found  a  quibble  upon  it,  to  the 
effect  that  that  which  cannot  die  needs  no  physidan,  however 
sick  it  be.     FalstafF  concludes  his  letter  to  the  prince  :-^ 

Repent  at  idle  time  as  thorn  nuy'st)  and  so  faifewelL 

P.  Hen,    Well^  thas  we  play  tiie  fools  wiih  the  time ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  as. 

This  is  a  parallel  remark  to  that  of  Pericles,  COTiidanus,  and 
others,  on  a  scene  of  human  misery — ^  the  gods  do  laugh  at 
us.'  The  prince  showed,  by  carrymg  on  a  destructive  and 
unjust  war  to  evidence  his  repentance,  that  he  thought  those 
who  do  sit  in  the  clouds  are  best  pissed  by  witnessing  our 
energies  employed  in  wholesale  crime  and  widenspreoding 
mischief.  Household  economv  is  with  him  the  occupation 
oi  the  vulgar,  and  social  hapjnness  the  subject  of  contempt. 
The  prince,  from  being  an  accomplice  in  a  petty  theft,  was 
going  to  repent  in  rob&sry  and  slaughter,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  a  king.  ^  Fine  times,'  as  FalstafF  and  his  com- 
panions said,  ^  for  such  of  them,'  and  for  the  commission  of 
offences  such  as  thev  mentioned — ^rape,  robbery,  and  murder. 
The  more  serious  lamented  the  same  consequences  of  the 
war ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  acknowledged  to  Falstaff 
that  his  occupation  was  gone  as  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  ^  you 
may  thatJt  the  unquiet  time  for  your  o'erposting  that  action.' 

A  room  in  the  Boar's  H^ul  Tavern,  in  Eastcheap,  presents  as 
ever,  Falstaff  and  his  companions — ^women  and  the  prince  I 

When  Pistol^  die  hero  of  bombast,  is  recommended  to 
quit  the  company  at  the  pleasure  of  Doll  Tearshed;,  be  says: 

I'll  see  her  damned  first ;— to  Pinters  damned  lake,  to  the  in^nttal 
deep,  with  Erehas  and  tortures  vile  also.  *  *  Damn  them  with 
Kmg  Cerberus.  ♦  ♦  Die  men,  like  dogs.  *  *  Fear  we  broad- 
sides ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire.  *  *  Beath  rock  me  asleep, 
abridge  my  dolefdl  days  ;'— 

amidst  which  declamation.  Pistol  is  unceremoniously  driven 
out  by  Falstaff.     Falstaff  praising  his  own  valour,  Doll 
says: — 
Then  followed'st  him  like  a  chmrch. 

She  asks  him  when  he  means  to — 

Leave  off  fighting  o'  days,  and  foining  o'  night,  and  begin  to 
patch  up  his  old  body  for  heaven  ? 
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He  answers : — 

Peace,  good  Doll,  do  not  speak  like  a  death's  head ;  do  not  bid  me 
remember  mine  end. 

Falsta£P  abuses  the  prince  and  Poins,  who  are  in  the  dis- 
guises of  waiters.  On  discovering  themselves,  and  confront- 
ing the  knight  with  liis  words,  he  declares  it  was  no  abuse  of 
the  prince : — 

I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not  €Edl 
in  love  with  him. 

The  prince  says,  he  wrongs  the  virtuous  society  present : — 

Is  Doll  of  the  wicked  ?  or  is  the  boy  of  the  wicked  ?  or  honest 
Bardolph,  whose  zeal  burns  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irrecoTerablj ;  and 
his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy  kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast 
malt  worms.  For  the  boy,  there  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  but  the 
devil  outbids  him  too. 

P.  Hen.    For  the  women. 

Fal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already,  and  bums,  poor 
soul !  For  the  other — I  owe  her  money ;  and  whether  she  be  damned 
for  that  I  know  not. 

Host    No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think  thou  art  quit  for  that. 
Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh 
to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law,  for  the  which  I  think 
thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.    All  victuallers  do  so :  what's  a  Joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a 
whole  Lent? 
Doll  to  P.  Hen.    What  says  your  grace  ? 
Fal.    His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels  against. 

Grace  is  never  introduced  except  to  be  laughed  at.  Shak- 
spere  assigns  religion  not  only  to  the  weakest,  but  the 
wickedest  of  his  characters.  They  sometimes  use  it  as  a 
cover  to  their  unbelief,  and  often  in  all  sincerity  join  in  it 
their  iniquities.  Henry  TV.  is  represented  by  Shakspere  as  a 
perjured  subject — a  murderer  and  usurper,  with  a  great  deal 
of  piety  to  sugar  o'er  the  devil  within  and  without.  Pious 
sentiments  are  given  to  a  king,  such  as  Henry  YI.,  who 
historically  requires  to  be  so  treated,  but  Scriptures  added 
to  folly,  and  held  up  to  contempt,  eke  out  the  characters. 
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Richard  II.,  beginuiiig  with  religion,  is  made  an  example  of 
its  inefficiency  ror  both  tempond  support  and  spiritual  com- 
fort Henry  lY.  is  the  type  of  a  different  descripti(m  of 
inconsistency,  professing  religious  sentiments:  he  is  more  a 
man  of  the  world  than  the  others.  Shakspere  makes  him 
talk  reli^on  and  infideUty  at  the  same  time,  and  makes  his 
observations  the  occasion  of  answering  religion. 

Having  rebuked  the  *  dull  god'  which  refused  him  sleep, 
Henry  IV.  ihus  delivers  himself  to  Warwick : — 

O  Heayen !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  hie : 
And  see  the  revolutioii  of  the  tunes : 
Make  mountains  lerel,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  I  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  heach  J  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  clumges  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
"With  divers  liquors !    L^,  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth— viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue — 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  speech  of  Warwick,  which 
occasioned  the  answer  of  the  king,  referred  to  a  political 
event ;  and  one  would  have  supposed  the  remarks  of  the 
king  would  have  been  in  unison  with  the  subject  of  the  con- 
Tersation.  Instead  of  which,  after  having  expressed  his 
wish  to  read  the  book  of  &t€f,  and  leaving  it  uncertain  at 
first,  by  ^  the  revolution  of  the  times,'  what  he  meant,  he 
indulges  in  an  episode  proper  to  a  geological  inquirer,  and 
savouring  of  the  theory  of  the  materialist,  with  regard  to 
the  natural  and  not  providential  alteration  in  the  globe. 
When  he  returns  to  politics,  and  makes  them  a  conse- 
quence, as  it  were,  of  tne  preceding  philosophical  reflections, 
we  do  not  see  the  connection  except  in  that  materialistic 
view  of  things,  and  necessitarian  way  of  thinking,  in  which 
Shakspere  so  frequently  indulges,  and  which  involved  ail  alike, 
physical  and  human  effects,  in  the  causes  and  operations  of 
nature.  We  either  see  the  unayoidable  tendency  of  Shak- 
spere's  mind  to  drag  in  some  of  his  own  thoughts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  situation  and  probability,  or  we  must  admit  them  so 
mixed  up  in  his  philosophy  as  not  to  be  divided. 
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When  the  kcng  does  return  to  the  cOBBidemtion  of  Nor* 
thiimberliEitid'B  reMlion^  he  remembers  the  words  of  lUchardy 
whieh  proved  a  prophecy — ^that  he  would  ascend  the  throae 
t6  whibh,  Henry  observes,  he  was  compelled  by  necesinty 
through  the  means  o^  Northumberland,  who  would  fall  ^tom 
Henry,  as  he  had  done  from  Richard.  The  occasion  Shak- 
spere  seizes  to  explahi  away  prophecy,  in  the  way  which 
rationalists  do,  tod  eonliiiues  hk  essay  on  the  course  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  necessity,  ki  words  aikd  s^ntnfienfis  savouring 
strongly  o{  having  read  Lucretius  on  the  ^  nature  of  things? 
We  have  already  mentioned  one  histance  to  the  point,  and 
shall  have  other  passages  to  g(ve,  similar  to  the  one  Warwick 
delivers,  which  seem  to  prove  that  Shakspere  must  have 
drawn  some  of  his  philosophy  fi'oifi  the  poet  of  atheism. 
Warwick  says: — 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  li^neS, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd : 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  ptopfaetty 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  ehailce  oi  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  wtok  be^isBi&gSv  lie  intteaAnred. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  o£  tidue ; 
And,  by  the  neceiiisary  form  of  this, 
icing  Eiehard  might  ^teate  a  pei*fe<jt  gu^s, 
That  greM  NotthambM'laii^,  flieii  fitlse  to  hiM, 
Wonld^  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greMer  Mieness ; 
Whioh  should  not  find  a  groand  to  root  apon. 
Unless  6n  you. 

Jl.  HiH,    Are  these  things,  then,  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities. 

Hete  we  have  Lucretiu/  seeds,  and  tJre  natural  history  of 
creation.  Warwick  calls  a  circumstance  reiatmg  to  a  man*8 
life,  ^  a  tiecessary  form,'  and  would  seem  to  insinuate  that 
NortJttimberland  acted  ftom  necessity.  Warwick,  as  well  as 
Hotspur,  proceed  by  induction. 

From  tnis  System  of  itatuf-e  seems  to  foHow  the  systani 
of  morals,  as  explained  by  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  other  ma- 
terialists who  have  written  on  the  law  of  necessity.  The 
king  had  already  talked  of  fate,  chance,  and  necesmty— any- 
thing but  God;  and  when  he  mentions  prophecy,  he  is 
persuaded  by  Watwick  that  it  comes  under  the  law  of  ne- 
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oesti^i  and  be  will  not  give  way  to  a  fear  of  k,  but  will  meet 
it  9B  ne  had  met  otber  necessities.  This  r^niads  os  of  Mac- 
beth cowed  by  prophecies,  yet  fighting  against  necessity. 
We  have  mentioned  Gleofdower  o'emiled  by  prophecies  to 
his  destrueticm^  and  we  shall  have  the  legate  Pandulph  pre- 
tending to  pro^ecy  what  was  easy  to  foresee  poUticaUy. 

F£d>Le|  whi^  pridsed  as  a  recruit^  comes  out  in  the  style  of 
Hamtet  and  Julius  CcBsiff  on  death  :-^ 

I  care  not; — a  man  ean  die  but  once;  iro  oire  ii  detlh;— if  it  b^ 
lay  destiny  so ;  if  ii  be  not  aoy  let  it  go  whMi  way  it  witi ;  he  Ibat 
dies  this  year,  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Fatetaff  adopts  Hobb«s'ii  idida  of  the  law  of  lurtxire  send 
morality^  is  Well  fti  ttec^m^-'-^  (bctfind  of  thingis  which 
ShalBspe^  s^ms  dl^kigly  inclined  to,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served* 

Fakti^>  iittehcMng  to  make  k  ffefy  of  ShalbW,  Mtys  r-^ 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  t.6  readoi^  in 
the  law  of  nature,  but  I  may  shap  At  hin^.  Let  time  shape,  and 
tlMiiB's  m  end. 

Ih  Act  5ii.,  Falstaff  says  of  this  ShaDoW  :— 

How  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying. 

A  painful  want  of  sincerity  between  man  and  man^  father 
and  son,  is  showii  on  the  oecasion  of  the  PHmce  steaKng 
the  king^  crown  |  and  the  duplicity  c^  his  apology  is  ren- 
dered dodbly  dwgttsting  by  the  introduetion  of  relig^iy  whieh 
in  some  way  or  othar  is  made  aeeessory  to  every  viUany 
past^  piKsent^  and  to  come«  Johnso^  commenttejk  on  tM 
ejection  of  some  lines  by  Warburton^  express^  Im  con- 
tempty  which  the  known  sincerity  of  the  doctor  made  him 
feel  for  the  conduct  of  these  two  religious  rogues.  His 
words  are— ^  W^o  can  determine  what,  so  capricious  a  writer 
as  our  poet,  might  either  deliberately  or  wantonly  produce  ? 
The  line  is  indeed  such  as  disgraces  a  few  that  precede  and 
follow  it,  but  it  suits  well  enough  with  the  style  of  another ; 
and  the  answer  which  the  prince  makes,  and  which  is  ap- 
plauded by  the  king  for  wisdom,  is  not  of  a  strain  much 
higher  than  this  ejected  line.'  The  father  recommends  the 
pnnce  to  do  what  he  had  done,  cut  off  his  enemies.  He 
had  intended  to  lead  more  to  destruction,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  reconcile  his  own  guilt  to  his  conscience  and  his  God 
by  conducting  them  to  a  crusade;  'a  journey  which/  John- 
son says,  ^  had  two  motives,  religion  and  poHcy.'  He  durst 
not  wear  the  ill  gotten  crown  without  expiation ;  but  in  the 
act  of  expiation  he  contrives  to  make  his  wickedness  success- 
ful. Upon  this  avowal,  on  his  death-bed,  of  guilt  past  and 
intended,  and  begging  God  to  forgive  him,  Johnson  justly 
observes — *  He  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  guilt,  while  he 
deprecates  its  punishment.' 

We  know  not  whether  it  occurred  to  the  irreligious  mind 
of  Shakspere,  but  he  makes  Harry,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  conduct  himself,  in  words  and  works,  somewhat  as 
Jesus  Christ  said  he  would  do  when  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  at  the  day  of  judgment.  As  the  reader 
knows,  Falstan,  and  all  the  old  companions  of  the  prince, 
are  waiting  to  be  acknowledged  when  the  trumpet,  as  the 
last  trump,  sounds  to  announce  the  presence  of  the  dread 
kine.  On  their  recognising  him  as  usual,  and  Falstaff 
callmg  him  his  ^Jove,*  the  king  answers,  ^I  know  thee 
not,'  which  it  will  be  recollected  are  the  words  Jesus  is  to 
use  to  those  who  claim  acquaintance  with  him  in  heaven,  on 
the  score  of  having  been  admitted  to  be  his  greatest  friends 
upon  earth. 

But  intending,  as  our  author  did,  to  make  the  king  serious 
on  an  occasion  when  of  all  others  he  oueht  to  be — ^when 
preaching  to  his  former  companions,  and  showing  to  his 
courtiers  his  own  reformation,  Shakspere  could  not,  directly 
he  touched  upon  religion,  refrain  from  jesting,  particularly 
on  those  solemn  subjects,  grace  and  the  grave. 
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KiNa  John,  the  enemy  of  the  churchy  of  Grod.  and  man,  is 
made  to  announce  himself  as  God's  ^  wrathful  agent : ' — 

Peace  be  to  France;  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  Just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ! 
If  not;  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  yrey  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt,  that  ]^t  his  peace  to  heaven. 

The  ensuing  dialogues  between  Constance  and  Elinor  are 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  those  between  the  women  in 
Richard  III.  In  her  turn,  Constance  calls  upon  heaven  for 
yengeance  against  John.  Seeing  the  tears  of  Arthur,  she 
exclaims : — 

Those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli,    Thoa  monstrons  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

ContL    Thou  monstrons  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Gall  not  me  slanderer. 

If  Constance  was  a  slanderer,  might  not  something  of  the 
kind  apply  to  Shakspere,  who  is  always  using  God^  name 
in  vain  as  executor  of  vengeance  upon  earm — seldom,  if 
ever,  to  fulfil  his  promised  peace  and  goodwill  ?  Constance 
is  represented  as  fond  of  divinity — ^mi^ng  subtle  arguments 
out  of  it  against  her  enemies,  and  uttering  her  own  convic- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  disbelief.  When  Elinor  accuses  her  of 
slandering  heaven,  she  appeals  to  the  commandment'Which 
punishes  the  sms  of  the  parent  upon  the  posterity— K>f  the 
grandmother  Elinor  upon  the  grandson  Arthur.    It  is  here 
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introduced  by  way  of  reproach  to  Elinor,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reflect  upon  the  commandment  little  credit. 

The  innocent  Arthur  only  wishes  for  the  grave  to  end  him 
and  this  contest.  The  Bastard's  speech  upon  the  reconcilia* 
tion  between  France  and  England  is  as  full  of  satire  on  the 
effects  of  interest  and  thepowerlessness  of  religion,  as  any  of 
Timon's  upon  money.    Ble  says : — 

And  France  (whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on ; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier),  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly-deyfl ; 
That  broker,  that  stiU  breaks  the  pate  of  KkMi  ; 
That  daily  baeak-yow.-r- 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 
(Hin,  \h$  my  lord  I  for  I  will  worship  thee. 

By  commodity  is  meant  the  Idng^s  iiiteraBt|  but  it  is 
impious  to  advocate  the  i^acrificing  of  all  considerations  to 
we^th.  To  celebrate  this  violation  of  faith,  we  have  a  pas- 
sage borrowed  from  Joshua.    King  Philqi  sf^  v^^ 

To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  coun^e. 

The  ^  commodity*  upon  which  the  king  based  this  miracle 
did  not  take  place.  The  reverse  of  a  festival  occurred — 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death^  find  a  mother  weeping  for 
her  childf  mads  the  day  to  mour^.    Co^tance  says : — 

This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  fidtk  itself  to  h^SowMidioodduuigel 

This  might  be  truly  spoken  of  it,  b^t  it  w^  not  pious  to 
pray  for  sijch  an  event  on  every  return  of  the  day  :•— 

Arm,  vm,  ye  h^aYen8,  against  tfiese  peijur'd  kings : 
A  widpw  cries,  be  husband  to  mje,  heavens! 
^et  npt  the  hours  of  this  nnffodly  day 
Weat  out  the  day  in  peace ;  wt,  en  sonMt, 
Set  avned  disoord  'twi^  tjiade  poijur'cl  kiiigs. 
pj^  me,  O,  hear  me. 

Pandttli^  enters, and  addresses  the  two  kiBg9  as  ^andttled 
deputies  of  heaven/  The  answer  of  John  to  the  legale 
shows  Shafcspete  no  Roman  Caitholic,  and  would  be  ap- 
plauded to  Uie  echo  by  the  audienoe  of  the  theatre  and  the 
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occupants  of  the  throne  of  England.  Thoush  in  charact^^ 
and  in  the  mouth  of  a  villain,  we  must  allow  that  Shak- 
spere  spoke  here  in  his  own  person,  and  that  he  uttered  die 
sentimenis  of  Ibgland. 

John  Bfcya  he  sets  all  reverence  apart : — 

All  reverence  set  apart, 
To  him,  and  his  nsurp'd  authority, 

which  Jxmwafif  we  supppsei  take  it  away  from  the  ]Pope» 
Philip  sJ».ys; — 

$roth«r  of  Bngland,  yon  blAspheme  ki  this, 

which  may  further  help  |is  tp  a  right  meaning  of  reverence 
and  blasphemy.  John  calls  the  influence  of  Rome  juggling 
witchcran,  which  must  be  meant  for  its  practices  in  reugion. 
TiaSf  and  the  answer  of  the  Legate  making  meritorious 
John^s  assassination,  must  have  been  intended  to  gratify  the 
feelings  of  tlie  audience,  this  crime  being  charged  against  tl)6 
Pope  by  ]^zabeth  and  James.  Constance  says,  what  must 
have  been  iptended  as  irony  by  Shakspere.  She  tell?  Pan- 
dulph  to  say  amen  to  her  curses,  for  she  had  wrong  on  her 
side,  as  much  as  to  say  he  had  not  :^r— 

Pfif^    Tliere'8  law  4n4  varran^  li4y,  £Qr  niy  cnrse* 

Constance  says  of  Elinor  :— 

Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  repent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  sonl. 

She  then  declares  to  Lewis  that  the  devil  tempts  him  in  his 
choice  between  the  fnendship  of  England  and  the  curse  of 
Rome : — 

Ii«vis,  stand  fitst;  the  davU  tmnptA  thee  here 
III  Ukeii^sB  o^  ^  new  <ui4  un^rwin?uod  l)ri4e. 

Blanch.    The  La4y  Const^nca  spe^  p^t  from  her  £uth, 
S^t  frpnj  h«r  need. 

Corut,    Oh,  if  thon  grant  my  need, 
Which  only  Uves  but  hj  the  death  of  faith, 
^hat  need  must  needs  mfer  this  principle. 
That  futh  would  live  again  by  death  of  ttee4 : 
O,  then  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  £alth  ib  trodden  down. 

She  here  avows  she  has  no  &ith,  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
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sequel — and  a  principle  more  sceptical  was  never  avowed 
than  that  faith  and  religion  are  only  co-existent  with  interest. 
Religion  is  represented  to  be  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted, 
but  Shakspere  works  out  the  opposite  principle  throughout 
his  plajs.  Religion  is  not  thought  of  in  adversilr,  except  as 
a  means  of  vengeance.  Mr.  Knight  talks  of  a  keystone  to 
each  of  Shakspere's  plays,  and  we  think  we  have  given 
enough  to  show  that  the  impotence  of  faith,  religion,  and 
oaths,  are  the  ruling  ideas  of  King  John.  Religion  sets 
morality  aside,  makes  right  wrong,  and  wrong  right  Of 
these  perversions  we  shi^  have  many  more  to  point  out  in 
this  play. 

The  Jesuitical  casuistry  of  Pandulph,  that  no  vows  are  to 
be  kept  except  the  vow  to  the  church,  is  only  produced  to 
gain  the  derisive  applause  of  the  audience,  and  accommodate 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Johnson  has  remarked : — '  This 
must  have  been,  at  the  time  it  was  written — in  our  struggles 
<Jf  Popery — ^a  very  captivating  scene.  So  many  passages 
remain,  in  which  Shakspere  evidently  takes  advantage  of  the 
facts  then  recent,  and  of  the  passions  then  in  motion.  Shak- 
spere wrote  also  to  elucidate  his  own  principles.  The 
opinions  enunciated  by  Constance  are,  we  think,  dragged  in  ; 
or  why  should  one  of  two  females,  in  midst  of  love  and 
spite,  indulge  in  deep  drawn  philosophy,  which  it  requires 
a  little  patient  attention  to  understand  ? 

The  avowed  infidel,  the  bastard,  says  of  the  future,  upon 
which  they  are  so  fiercely  debating : — 

Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rae. 

If  spoken  of  a  Providence  it  would  be  irreverential,  but 
after  speaking  of  the  forethought  of  heaven,  it  is  trium- 

Shantly  poinmig  to  time  as  the  disposer  of  events.    King 
ohn  sends  him  as  a  fit  person  to  England  to  ransack  the 
church.    The  Bastard  answers : — 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness : — Grandame,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  jom  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
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Constance,  Tvho  acknowledges  her  faith  to  be  the  force  oi 

necessity,  has  lost  her  boy,  Arthur.     On  her  entrance,  Shaik 

spere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kin^  Philip  of  France,  one  of 

the  onlinary  villains  of  the  world,  the  cant  of  rdigion,  to 

suit  the  situation  of  her  who  has  been  made  the  sacrifice  of 

his  policy : — 

Look  who  comes  here !  a  grare  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit  against  her  vill. 
In  the  rile  prison  of  afflicted  breath : — 
I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

When  the  crafty  and  designing  have  no  further  occasion 

for  the  lives  of  their  tools,  and  their  best  service  would  be 

their  death,  they  recommend  them  to  the  hope  of  another  life. 

In  answer  to  Philip's  exhortation  to  patience,  Constance 

responds  in  no  religious  tone : — 

No,  I  defy  all  counsel  and  redress, 

But  that  which  ends  all  coonsel,  true  redress. 

Death,  death,  O  amiable,  lovely  death ! 

Thou  odoriferons  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 

Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasling  night. 

Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity; 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 

And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vanity  brows ; 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 

And  stop  this  gap  of  death  with  fulsome  dust. 

And  be  a  carrion  monster,  like  thyself: 

Come  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st. 

And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  \    Misery's  love, 

O  come  to  me ! 

The  legate.  Cardinal  Pandulph,  declares  she  utters  mad- 
ness— ^tfae  usual  way  of  dealing  widi  irreligion.  So  she  could 
forget  herself,  she  says  she  would  she  were  mad,  and  then 
remarks : — 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  Cardinal  :— 

from  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Shakspere  intended  to 
convey,  that  what  she  had  said  regarding  death  was  not 
madness,  but  philosophy.  This  interpretation  becomes  the 
more  apparent  when  she  says  :— 

For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myselt. 
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All  Christian  consolation,  and  hope  of  redress  hereafter^  she 
throws  to  the  winds,  and  trusts  in  nothing  hut  that  which 
ends  aUr— death.  She  draws  the  most  material  picture  of 
death,  praises  it,  and  yows  she  will  love  it  as  a  husband — as 
Claudio  and  Antony — and  will  meet  it  as  a  bride.  Her  lan- 
guage is  the  opposite  of  Philip's  counsel.  Instead  of  think- 
ing of  her  soul  as  being  in  the  grave  of  a  living  body,  and 
the  release  by  death  of  her  eternal  spirit  from  a  vile  and 
temporary  prison,  she  wishes  to  hurry  to  an  end,  and  commit 
herself  to  lasting  night : — 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  hare  heard  you  say, 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  : 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  agdn ; 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Gain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

But  now  yill  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 

And  so  hell  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 

When  I  shall  met  him  in  the  court  of  heaven, 

I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 

Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

The  cardinal  holds  that  she  entertains  too  heinous  a  respect 
of  grief.  Similar  views  are  metaphysically  developed  in  the 
diary  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  :  when,  struck  by  the  phy- 
sical certainty  of  death,  and  not  led  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  imagination,  he  adnuts  the  correctness  of  those  material- 
istic views  which  recognise  no  future  life. 
,  No  sooner  is  sh^  gone,  than  the  calamity  of  Constance  is 
speculated  upon  by  the  priest  as  a  political  profit. 

Pandulph  congratulates  the  French  king  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  John's  crimes,  as  events  most  likely  to  favour  their 
projects,  and  delivers  himself  as  Cicero  did  to  Csedar,  Ed- 
mund to  Gloucester,  Hotspur  to  Glendower^— that  all  provi- 
dential inferences  from  the  marked  events  of  nature  are  aber- 
rations of  reason,  and  that  these  deceptions  of  fakh,  natural 
to  the  vulgar,  serve  the  profit  of  the  wise : — 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 

No  'scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
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Bat  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause,' 
And  call  thorn  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  toDgues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

The  moral  of  Shakspere  may  be  in  ifaulconbridge,  as  in 
the  Edmund  of  Lear,  that  our  vices  visit  us*  Here  was  the 
child  of  illegitimacy,  who  conspired  against  his  Other's 
family,  and  was  willing  to  make  war  against  God  or  man  to 
make  good  his  own  fortunes.  The  fourth  Act  gives  a  moral 
scene ;  paints  love  instinctive  in  human  nature.  Arthur  says 
to  Hubert : — 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

Indeed  it  is  not :  and  I  would  to  heaven 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Huh.    If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate, 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  ; 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch. 

There  is  no  religion  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  except  in 
the  way  of  reproach : — 

If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why  then  you  must. 

Hubert  introduces  Shiakspere's  religious  plea  fbr  mur« 
derers — ^his  oath  to  do  it.  It  was  unnecessary  for  the  ehild, 
afler  this  doubt  of  the  will  of  heaven,  to  state  that  if  an 
angel  should  have  come  to  him  and  told  him  that  Hubert 
would  put  out  his  eyes,  he  would  have  believed  no  tongue 
but  Hubert's-^meaning,  that  in  the  only  way  whidi  iPro- 
vidence  has  taken  to  show  his  spedal  will  to  mankind,  he 
would  not  have  believed;  he  would  rather  trust  to  man. 
How  difi^^t  from  the  case  in  the  Bible,  where  Abraham, 
whan  told  to  sacrifice  bis  son,  prepares  accordingly :  but 
Shakspere  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  boy  l^at  he  would  not 
believe  in  God;  undet  lliese  circumstances  he  would  not 
trust  the  issue  to  Grod,  but  only  to  man.  The  issue  is,  the 
moral  of  Shakspere^-rthat  natural  feeling  prevails,  and,  spite 
of  his  oath,  Hubert  does  not  Mfil  his  religious  obligations. 

The  death  of  the  prophet  on  the  day  on  which  he 
prophecied  John's  loss  ©f  his  crown,  is  a  circumstance; 
which  it  would  please  Shakspere  to  introduce.  The  prodi- 
gies whieh  appear,  fulfil  the  philosophy  which  has  been  ex- 

s  2 
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pounded  by  Pandulph  and  others.  Shakspere,  in  his  early 
poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  had  said  that  they  only  in* 
flueneed  *  the  world's  poor  people.' 

Hubert  may  be  said  to  tell  a  lie,  in  declaring  he  neyer 
thought  of  killing  Arthur,  as  he  certainly  was,  according  to 
his  own  confession,  prepared  to  put  out  his  eyes.  The  boy's 
exclamation  is,  as  usual,  accompanied  with  Shakspere's  irre- 
verence :— 

Oh  me !  my  ancle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones : 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  t 

Salisbury  makes  a  vow  of  revenge,  when  he  sees  the  dead 
body  of  the  boy.    He  will  never  cease — 

Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand, 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pemb,  Biffot,    Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 

Faulconbridge,  who  is  ready  to  fight  in  defence  of  Hubert, 
and  likens  himself  to  the  devil,  yet  threats  Hubert  with  all 
the  terrors  of  damnation  if  he  has  put  young  Arthur  to 
death. 

Sick,  and,  apparently,  conscience-stricken,  the  weak  and 
wicked  John  makes  terms  with  the  Pope,  which  were  to  hold 
him  up  to  the  scom  of  Shakspere's  audience.  The  nobles 
take  tne  Sacrament  to  pledge  their  faiths  inviolable  to  the 
Dauphin,  which  they,  strongly  declaring  their  resolution  never 
to  break,  immediatelv  violate.  Pandulph  enters,  and  Lewis 
will  have  it  an  angel  spake  in  his  presence,  comine  to  set 
on.  their  actions  the  name  of  right  with  holy  bream.  The 
irony  of  which  may  be  well  understood,  when  the  legate 
comes  to  command  the  Froich  forces  to  withdraw,  John  hav- 
ing made  his  peace  with  heaven.  Shakspere,  b6fi»«  in  this 
play,  had  introduced  Chatillon  as  a  miracle,  to  bring  news— « 
the  reverse  of  the  expectation  of  Philip  and  Constance. 
Shakspere  must  have  had  in  these  instances  his  usual  design 
of  particularly  ridiculing  these  special  interpositions,  as  they 
were  thought,  or  claimed  to  be,  of  providential  agency. 
Lewis  does  not  care  for  his  faith,  when  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  his  interest.  The  warrant  fh>m  the  hand  of  heaven,  the 
honoured  messenger  of  advantage,  is  rudely  handled  when 
he  comes  on  a  different  ^rand.    The  incident  of  a  monk 
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poisoning  the  king  would  be  gladly  seized  upon  by  Shak- 
spere,  who  was  certainly  no  lover  of  priestS|  Vrotestant  or 
Koman  CathoUe,  unless  made  to  talk  philosophically.  He 
followed  the  injunction  of  Hume^  of  whateyer  politics  you  are, 
oppose  them  under  every  form.  The  Bastard,  supposing  all 
is  lost,  which  is  not  the  case,  tells  heaven  not  to  tempt  tnem 
to  bear  above  their  power,  that  he  will  serve  John  in  neaven, 
as  he  has  done  on  earth,  (when  he  has  satisfied  his  revenge); 
and  he  addresses  the  nobles  to  accompany  him.  John 
shows  no  repentance,  no  hope  of  heaven,  or  pardon  for  his 
sins,  and  his  last  words  are  material : — 

And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod, 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Johnson  remarks,  Faulconbridge  is  distinguished  by  the 
levity  which  Shakspere  delighted  to  exhibit 
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Hazlitt  says,  <  The  story  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU," 
and  several  others  of  Shakspere's  plays,  is  taken  from  Boc- 
caccio,' to  whom,  he  says,  *  justice  nas  not  been  done  by  the 
world,  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  attacks  on  the  monks.' 
Boccaccio  was  a  writer  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Hallam 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  the  ifirst  in  whom  he  has 
found  a  public  expression  of  infidelity  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. To  ridiculing  the  offices  and  professors  of  religion,  he 
was  inclined  by  a  disbelief  in  the  whole  of  it.  So  was  the 
dramatist  in  copying  those  particulars  of  the  novelist,  and 
also  in  making  his  characters  express  more  positively  than 
Boccaccio's  did,  their  infidelity,  and  indifiference  to  all  reli- 
gions. Hallam  writes,  of  the  literature  of  Europe  from 
1400  to  1440,  '  among  other  causes,  the  extreme  supersti- 
tion of  the  popular  creed  could  not  but  engender  a  secret 
tendency  towards  infidelity,  the  course  of  which  may  be 
traced  with  ease  in  the  writings  of  those  ages.  Thus  the 
tale  of  the  three  rings  in  Boccaccio,  whether  original  or  not, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  sports  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.' 
Knight  says,  ^  the  main  incidents  of  the  story  are  the 
same  as  Boccaccio's,  the  management,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  comic  characters,  belongs  to  Shakspere.'  It  is  this  very 
management  and  introduction  of  these  comic  characters 
which  makes  Shakspere,  in  his  satire,  resemble  Boccaccio,  as 
he  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  sentiment  and  plot  of  this 
play.  It  is  allowed  by  Knight,  that  *  the  fool  is  a  vehicle  of 
some  biting  satire.'  There  are  allusions  to  religion  and  the 
religions  of  the  times,  which  he  and  all  other  commentators 
have  explained.  ParoUes,  according  to  Knight,  is  full  of 
impertinent  common-places  on  the  subject.  Shakspere  cei  - 
tainly  does  not  make  his  clown,  or,  as  wc  think,  any  of  these 
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common  characters,  compliment  religion  by  their  conversa- 
tion: whenever  the  clown  enters,  and  Jbegins  some  enig^ 
matieal  discourse,  the  reader  may  be  sure  the  joke  will  find 
some  vent  in  religion.  This  may  be  observed  of  Falstaff 
and  others.  It  wifi  be  our  task  further  to  show  the  tendency 
of  such  remarks. 

The  Countess  and  Lafeu  carry  on  a  conversation  on  life 
and  death,  much  more  material  than  spiritual.  On  Ber- 
tram's departure  the  Countess  gives  him  her  blessing,  and 
some  moral  advice.  In  it  ShaKspere  proves  himself  equal 
to  any  moral  lawgiver  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  condnd: 
in  life,  which  surpass  all  of  human  derivation :— - 

Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
1)6  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  use. 

Shakspere  wished  to  obviate  in  this  remodeUing  the  too  literal 
fidfilment  of  Christ's  words ;  and  taking  as  his  basis  the  doc- 
trine of  love  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  he  thought 
to  form  an  original  moral  code,  which  might  improve  as  well 
as  amplify  and  extend  all  those  human  and  divine  systems 
which  had  gone  before. 

Helena's  conversation  with  ParoUes  is  not  very  decent,  and 
is  throughout  very  material.  He  parts  with  this  advice  :— 
*  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers' — implying  that 
nothing-to-do  women  turn  to  religion. 

Throughout  this  play,  with  a  slight  and  doubtful  excep- 
tion, argument  is  given  to  opinion  against  the  religious  side, 
whilst  religion  itself  is  assailed  with  ridicule ;  and  we  shall 
have  occasions  to  show  that  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,' 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  play,  makes  a  mockery  of  reli- 
gion.    Helena  says : — 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselrei  do  lie,  . 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven.    The  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 

Helena  has  a  remedy  left  her  by  her  father,  a  famous 
physician,  which  she  w^es  the  King  of  France  to  try  for  a 
supposed  incurable  disorder,  and  on  this  turns  much  of  the 
religious  discussion.    In  the  begiiming  of  the  consideratioi^ 
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of  the  assistance  yonchsafed  by  God  to  man,  we  have  the 
sentunaits  of  Edmund^  in  Lear,  stated  with  the  modesly 
natural  to  woman,  and  put  generally,  not  universally.  Ea- 
mund's  remarks  mi^ht  be  applied  only  to  religious  astro- 
nomy— this  was  spoken  of  heayen  and  religion.  Edmund 
thought  heayen  had  nothing  to  do  with  man  for  eyil,  and 
Helena  insinuated  Proyidence  had  less  than  is  supposed  to 
do  with  man  for  good ;  the  finger  of  God  was  little  to  be 
foreseen  or  felt  in  punishments  or  rewards,  in  corrections  or 
assistance  shown  to  mankind.  The  idea  of  heayen  in  action 
pulling  back,  is  only  a  poetical  figure  to  express  the  idea  that 
those  who  depend  on  diyine  Proyidence,  and  do  not  them- 
selyes  press  forward  without  regard  to  it,  are  left  behind,  and 
are  fiirther  off  their  objects  than  they  eyer  were.  Helena 
goes  on  to  say : — 

What  power  is  it  which  moimts  my  lore  so  high, 
Tliat  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  fe^  mine  eye  ? 

That  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  power  that  can  do  one  thing,  it 
ou^ht  to  do  the  other;  if  it  giyes  desires,  it  ought  to  grant 
satisfaction.  Haying  thus  mquired,  doubtingly,  whether 
there  be  any  Proyidence,  or  any  power,  instigating  and  com- 
pleting in  such  affairs  as  loye,  and  having  previoudy  assigned 
their  resolves  to  ourselves,  she  gives  a  materialises  view  of 
nature — as  the  only  hope  that  it  may  agree  in  particulars,  as 
it  does  in  generab : — 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes ;  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pain  in  sense^  and  do  suppose 
What  haih  been  cannot  be. 

The  expression  of  such  a  sentiment  would  do  for  a  motto  to 
the  *  Vestiges  of  the  History  of  Creation,'  the  theory  that 
aU  present  existence  is  the  work  of  former  combinations  of 
matter,  and  what  has  once  happened  in  nature  is  taking 
place,  and  wiU  perpetually  recur. 

Elnight,  in  pointing  out  a  palpable  paraphrase  of  the 
Church  Service,  and  admitting  its  irreverence,  founds  a  pa- 
radoxical argument  upon  it  in  favour  of  Shakspere's  reve- 
rence of  religion^  supporting  it  by  the  assertion  of  the  infre* 
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quency  of  passages  bearing  traces  of  a  religious  origin.    We 
think  this  work  will^  in  a  great  measure,  demonstrate  this 
egregious  mistake. 
The  king,  speaking  of  BMram's  fitther,  says : — 

His  plaasiye  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  bat  grafted  them 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear. 

*  Of  coarse  from  the  collect  in  the  Liturgy/  says  Knight. 

*  Grant,  we  beseech  thee.  Almighty  Grod,  that  the  words  we 
have  heard  this  day  with  our  outward  ears  may,  through  thy 
grace,  be  so  grafted  inwardly  in  our  hearts,  that  they  may 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living.'  '  But  it  is  noticeable 
that  Shakspere's  reverential  miikl  y&pj  seldom  adopted  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture  or  jHrayer,  for  the  mere  iraike  of 
ornamenting  his  diction,  as  modems  perpetually  do.'  We 
should  like  to  know  who  they  are  ?  Excepting  in  works 
professedly  religious,  we  nevg*  observed  the  habit.  Certainly 
Shakspere  <tid  not  often  do'  it  for  the  purpose  stated.  In 
the  mouths  of  comic  characters,  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
contradiction  or  reprobation,  or  in  situations  ridiculous  and 
pitiable,  the  mention  of  sacred  subjects  commanding  our  reve- 
r^ice,  betrays  no  very  rever^itial  mind,  and  was  not  done  for 
the  sake  of  ornament.  Had  we  observed  this  passage  before 
Mr.  Knight  pointed  out  its  abstraction  from  the  c^ect,  we 
should  not  have  thought  of  citing  it  as  a  mark  of  irreve- 
rence ;  but  Mr.  Knight,  in  apolo^ing  for  it,  gives  proof  of 
what  we  are  establismng.  An  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' on  Eothen,  seems  to  accuse  the  author  of  infidelity, 
because  he  ekes  out  his  expressions  in  no  very  reverentitd 
manner  from  the  services  of  religion.  Is  this  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's  modem  instances,  because  it  involves  Shakspere 
in  the  same  miilt  of  infidelity  ?  and  if  Eothen  be  a  proof  of 
the  state  of  tne  mind  of  the  author,  much  more  are  Shak- 
spere's plays.  Mr.  Knight  continues — 'The  passage  noted 
is  an  exception,  but  such  are  very  rare.  Doubts  have  been 
entertaium  as  to  Shakspere's  religious  belief,  because  few  or 
no  notices  of.it  occur  in  his  works.  This  ought  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  tender  and  delicate  reserve  about  holy  things, 
rather  than  inattention  or  neglect.  It  is  not  he  who  talks 
most  about  Scripture,  or  who  most  frequcntiy  adopts  its 
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phraseology,  who  most  deeply  feels  it'  Here  is  an  admis* 
sion  at  the  commencement  of  a  stnxig  suspicion :  here  is  a 
negative  proof  given,  that  Shakspere  ent^r^ined  no  religious 
hehef.  Mr.  Kmght  would  argue  from  it  the  contrary ;  but 
is  not  ridicule,  we  could  say  abuse,  and  argument  employed 
a^inst  religi(m,  an  overwhelmning  and  affirmative  proba- 
bility of  Shakspere's  infidelity  ?  Had  he  introduced  Scrip- 
ture and  reli^ous  phraseology  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
when  his  characters  and  situations  were  serious,  we  should 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  arguments  that 
Shakspere  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  which 
showed  itself  on  every  suitable  occasion ;  but  the  plain  con- 
trary is  the  fact :  the  whole  weight  of  argument  and  proba- 
bility tend  to  the  conviction  that  Shakspere  had  deBci^it 
religious  reverence  or  sentiment.  ^  He  who  has  no  reserve 
about  holy  things,  cannot  care  about  them,'  would  be  the 
converse  of  Mr.  Knight's  supposition,  and  would  be  truth 
without  paradox.  He  who  talks  about  Scripture,  and  adopts 
its  phraseology  to  reason  against  and  ridicule  it,  cannot  have 
a  very  deep  feeUng  of  reUgion. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  said,  that  the  state  of  that  person's  mind 
was  past  recovery,  and  he  gave  him  up  as  a  pupil,  who 
treated  sacred  subjects  with  levity. 

It  is  curious  this  assertion  of  Shakspere's  reverential  mind 
should  come  from  an  editor  who  has  suppressed  the  oaths 
of  Shakspere ;  as  rather  injuring  his  hypothesis  of  Shak- 
spere's reverence  for  religion — ^his  delicacy  and  reserve  as  to 
holy  things.  How  came  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  shocked  at  these 
expresdons,  as  well  as  indignant  at  the  serious  impiety  of 
Shakspere  ?  Johnson  may  be  granted  to  be  as  good  a  judge 
*  of  the  manner '  of  Shakspere,  though  perhaps  not  so  good 
a  critic  of  his  poetry,  as  Mr.  Knight. 

What  could  Mr.  Knight  be  thmking  of  when  he  told  us 
that  Shakspere  very  seldom  paraphrased  scriptural  language 
for  his  own  purposes?  A  host  of  critics  have  msisted  on 
the  existence  of  such  parodies,  and  not  a  few  have  seen  and 
told  the  irreverence  with  which  he  used  them.  So  reoentiy 
as  1843,  a  work  was  published  under  this  title-^^  Religious 
and  Moral  Sentences  from  Shakspere,  compared  with  Sacred 
Passages  drawn  from  Holy  Writ' — *  Dedicated  to  the  Shak^. 
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sperian  Society,  by  a  Member/  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to 
take  passages  firom  Shakspere,  and  present  opposite  to  them 
the  texts  of  Scripture,  from  which  the  author  supposes  Shak- 
spere  drew  his  information,  and  which  he  thinks  indicate 
Shakspere's  belief  in  them.  In  this  latter  respect  the  author 
as  si^ally  feils  as  Mr.  Knight  does — but  that  he  establishes 
Shakspere's  extensive  freedoms  with  holy  writ  is  not  to  be 
questioned.     But  to  return  to  our  play. 

Shakspere  generally  makes  his  clowns  speak  wisdoan, 
when  wise  men  talk  folly.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  what 
the  French  call  esprits  fort9 — strong  minds — blasphemers. 
As  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well '  exceeds,  in  some  respects, 
other  plays,  so  we  think  its  Clown  surpasses  other  clowns  in 
impiety.  Knight,  when  he  comes  to  uiis  clown,  says  of  the 
characters  in  general,  *He  (Shakspere)  infused  into  them 
his  wit  and  his  philosophy,  without  taking  them  out  of  the 
condition  of  realities.'  They  are  the  interpreters  of  the  mul- 
titude of  many  things  that  would  otherwise  *  lie  too  deep 
for  words.'  So  there  is  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric 
language  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  when  the  times  do 
not  allow  freedom  of  speech,  and  Shakspere  was  one  of  those 
who  meant  more  than  he  said. 

The  Cotmtess,  on  seeing  the  Clown,  makes  an  apology  for 
him,  which  continually  runs  through  the  play.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Shakspere  did  this,  as  not  approving  of  what  he 
put  in  his  mouth ;  it  is  evident  in  this,  as  in  other  similar 
cases,  on  which  side  the  dialogue  is  directed.  The  Countess 
is  merely  the  necessary  foil  for  the  point  of  the  Clown's  wit, 
and  a  s%ht  veil  thrown  over  the  intentions  of  the  author,  by 
way  of  escape  from  prosecution  and  suppression.    She  says : — > 

What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you  gone,  sirrah.  The  com* 
plaints  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  do  not  all  believe ;  'tis  my  slowness 
that  I  do  not ;  for,  I  know,  you  lack  not  the  folly  to  commit  them, 
and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Olo.    'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  fellow. 

Count,    Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though  miany  of 
the  ridi  are  damned. 

This  point,  made  by  the  clown,  is  based  on  the  mo- 
rality and  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the  sei-mon  on  themount,  his 
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Jesus  said,  blessed  are  the  poor,  woe  unto  the  rich,  and,  in 
other  places,  assigns  salvation  to  the  poor,  damnation  to  the 
rich,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  disproportion  which 
wealth  makes  between  us  in  this  world  wiU  be  reversed  by 
the  justice  of  the  world  to  come.  In  another  place  the 
Clown  continues  this  joke  on  those  who  are  well  off  in  this 
world  going  to  hell  in  the  next,  and  *  poor  fellows/  like  him- 
self^ bemg  sure  of  heaven : — 

I  think,!  shall  never  have  the  blesfing  of  Qod,  till  I  have  issue  o' 
my  body ;  for,  they  say,  barnes  are  blessings. 

After  repudiating  the  blessing  upon  the  poor,  he  makes  the 
blessing  oi  Ood  a  play  upon  words.  The  Countess  asks  him 
his  reason  for  wishing  to  marry,  which  introduces  another 
irreligious  sally : — 

My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it;  I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh, 
and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drires. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  Countess  asks  for  other  reasons, 
and  the  Clown  gives  such  reasons  as  were  the  objects  of  her 
inquiry : — 

Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as  they  are. 

Count.    May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo,  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creatare,  as  you  and  all  flesh 
and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry,  that  I  may  repent. 

Here  sin,  repentance,  and  the  flesh,  in  addition  to  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  before,  are  made  the  subjects  of  ridicule. 
After  continuing  in  a  style  merely  indecent,  he  concludes 
with  a  reflection  dragged  in  on  the  differences  in  religion : — 

If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fSea 
in  marriage  for  young  Charbon,  the  Puritan,  and  old  Poysam,  thr 
Papist,  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heade 
are  both  one — ^they  may  jowl  horns  together,  like  any  deer  in  ths 
herd.  e 

CoutU.    Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouth'd  and  calumnious  knave? 

Here  is  the  character  of  the  fool,  such  as  Shakspere 
intended,  and  'calumnious'  answers  to  what  he  elsewhere 
points  out  as  blasphemous  and  profane.  The  Clown  after- 
wards sings  a  couplet  to  the  effect,  that  '  marriage  comes  by 
destiny,'  At  the  mention  of  Helen,  he  proceeds  to  some 
song  about  one  good  woman  in  t<;n  : — 
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Count  What  one  good  woman  in  ten  9  yon  coimpt  the  song, 
sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is  a  purifying  o'  the 
song.  Would  God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year  I  we'd  find 
no  fault  with  the  tithe  woman,  it  I  were  the  parson.  One  in  ten, 
quoth  a' !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom  but  for  every  blazing 
star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well ;  a  man  may 
draw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

The  Clown  lessens  the  number  of  eood  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ception^  upon  which  he  can  hang  his  irreligious  wit,  and 
which  he,  by  way  of  irony,  calls  a  '  purifying  of  the  song.* 
The  whole  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  dialogue  in 
the  Scripture  between  Lot  and  the  Deity,  where  a  certain 
number  of  eood  in  so  many  bad  are  to  save  a  city.  The 
next  reflection  is  an  offence  to  God,  recommending  him  to 
serve  the  world  better  with  women,  and  can  only  come  from 
one  who  believes  merely  in  destiny*  The  same  impious  ob- 
servation concerning  God  and  the  making  of  woman  is 
repeated  in  another  play,  where  it  is  said  the  devil  does  great 
injustice  to  God  by  marring  them  in  the  making.  Tithes, 
and  the  '  parson  next,'  come  in  for  a  laugh,  with  a  rather 
indecent  avowal  of  what  he  would  do  were  he  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  parson,  and  his  determination  throws  a  suspicion 
upon  the  holy  order.  He  would  'wear  the  surplice  of 
humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  bi^  heart.'  Birth  is  all  a 
lotteiy.  He  avows  the  same  of  bad  and  good,  only  there 
are  so  few  prizes,  that  in  the  drawing  a  man  may  draw  his 
heart  out  before  he  draws  one. 

Having  stamped  the  character  of  Helena,  Shakspere  pays 
no  great  compliment  to  Scripture,  when  finding  the  kmg 
unwilling  to  try  her  remedy,  as  a  natural  one,  quotes  Mat- 
thew's gospel,  ch.  xi.,  v.  25,  the  words  of  Christ,  in  the  fol- 
lowing rather  doggrel  rhymes : — 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Ofit  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
Sp  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes. 

As  proofi)  of  miracles  to  those  who  denied  them,  she  givies 
examples  of  the  rock  of  waters  and  the  drying  up  of  the 
Red  Sea>— 
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Great  floods  haTe  flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 

We  suppose  that  Pharaoh,  and  other  sceptics,  are  meant 
by  the  '  greatest,'  though  Johnson  says  he  does  not  see  the 
purport  of  the  line.  Much  more  difficult  does  it  appear  to 
understand  the  next  speech  of  Helena,  where  Shakspere 
seems  labouring  to  reconcile  the  human  means  and  experience 
he  has  so  much  exalted,  with  the  assistance  of  heaven : — 

Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd: 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows : 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  of  my  endeavours  give  consent: 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 

How  different  from  the  lofly  language  which  Shakspere 
assigned  to  reason  in  the  mouth  of  Helena!  Rationalism 
seems  natural  to  Shakspere,  and  he  uses  it  whenever  he  pos- 
sibly can.  It  is  an  alternative  when  he  has  recourse  to  reli- 
gion, which  to  him  appeared  but  another  name  for  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind.  Such  tasks  sat  awkwardly  upon  him, 
and  seem  only  executed  to  carry  on  the  action  of  his  plays. 
Preliminary  to  the  experiment  on  the  king,  a  scene  is  given 
betweai  the  Countess  and  the  Clown,  which,  considering  its 
situation  between  a  trial  of  Providence  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  event,  ridiculed  as  a  miracle,  seems  introduced  to  turn 
into  derision,  calling  upon  the  Lord  and  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Countess  having  occasion  to  send  the  Clown  to  court, 
he  commences  a  series  of  profane  ejaculations  of  O  Lord ! 
O  Lord!  O  Lord !  which  he  is  pleased  to  declare  an  'answer 
to  all  questions.'  He  further  explains  the  convenience  of 
this  reply,  by  reference  to  a  '  barber's  block,  which  fits  all 
buttocKs.'  '  It  will  do  for  a  duke,  or  a  constable,'  he  con- 
tinues, *  high  or  low,  any  men  having  authority.'  She  re- 
marks, sucn  an  answer  must  be  of  monstrous  size : — 

CZo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  shotild 
speak  truth  of  it. 

It  only  requires  the  better  instructed,  he  would  appear  to 
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n^aii,  to  expose  its  absurdity.  {The  Countess  puts  se'veral 
to  him,  to  which  he  only  answers,  *  O  Lord,  sir,  till  saying 
to  him,  *  You  were  lately  whipped;'  and  he  answering,  *  O 
Lord,  sir,'  she  adds : — 

Indeed  yonr  0  Lord,  sir,  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping ;  you 
would  answer  very  well  to  a  whipping  if  yon  were  but  bound  to  't. 

Clo*    I  never  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my  O  Lord,  sir. 

He,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  serve  him  very 
well  on  trial,  as  she  remarks :— • 

I  Bee  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Shakspere  meant  to  ridicule  the 
belief  and  exjn'ession  of  the  Puritans  of  the  times  ?  It  ap- 
pears, from  a  note  in  Knight's  edition,  that  '  the  whipping  of 
a  domestic  fool  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  writes  to  Mr.  Winwood,  m  1604—"  There 
was  great  execution  done  lately  upon  Stone,  ike  fool,  who 
was  well  whipped  in  Bridewell  for  a  blasphemous  speech"  * 
This  man  was  no  doubt  punished  as  an  example  to  others. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fools  of  those  times  were  addicted  to 
this  practice,  which  taught  Shakspere  that  liberty  of  speech 
in  them  would  excite  less  surprise  than  in  persons  of  respect- 
able station.  And  as  clowns  were  little  tderated  in  such 
freedoms,  Shakspere  must  have  been  in  love  with  his  opinions, 
to  have  put  them  forward  under  this  disadvantage. 

It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  profaneness  of  the  dia«! 
loeue,  and  the  tender  ground  on  which  Shakspere  stood, 
when,  as  we  have  said,  the  Countess  herself  is  obliged  to 
apologise  for  the  license  of  the  Clown,  and  over  ana  over 
again  give  him  hard  names,  which  some  critics  will  suppose 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  &ith  of  Shakspere.  We  have 
only  to  say,  that  such  an  inference  was  never  drawn  from  the 
introduction  of  infidelity  before ;  and  such  a  slight  veil 
thrown  over  an  author's  intentions  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
when  a  Hume  expressly  declares  his  non-participation  in  the 
sentiments  of  unbelief  he  gives  to  the  characters  in  his  dia- 
logues. 

We  have  still  further  evidence  of  this  spirit  of  irreligious 
raill^,  in  the  satirical  dialogue  of  Lafeu  and  JParolles,  on 
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miracles.  Lafeu  is  an  old  courtier;  Parolles,  as  his  name 
implies,  is  a  man  of  words — a  boaster,  a  *  notorious  liar'— 
pious  and  impious,  according  to  circumstances  (intended  by 
Shakspere  sometimes,  we  thmk,  for  a  caricature  of  a  Pun- 
tan),  a  pretender  to  everything,  and  good  for  nothing.  The 
remedy  of  Helena,  which  had  effect^  the  cure  of  me  king^ 
appears  to  Lafeu  a  miracle,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
heaven,  and  for  which  heaven  is  to  be  thanked : — 

La)evL,  They  say,  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have  our  philoso- 
phical persons,  to  make  modem  and  ^miliar  things,  snpemataral 
and  caaseless.  Hence  is  it^  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors :  en- 
sconcing ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit 
ourselres  to  an  unknown  fear. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Shaks][>ere  did  not  intend 
to  convey  m  this  speech  a  satire  upon  religion,  and  praise 
of  philosophy.  He  has  here  probably  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  free-thinkers  of  his  own  days,  as  of  the  rationalists 
of  our  times,  not  only  that  miracles  were  'antique  fables,* 
but  that  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  events  in  the 
course  of  nature  and  existence  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  a 
special  Providence,  or  a  scheme  of  divine  dispensation.  This 
speech  of  Lafeu  expresses  an  inversion  of  facts.  He  could 
not  mean  that  the  '  philosophical'  really  saw,  in  modem  and 
familiar  things,  an3rthing  'supernatural.'  A  Providence 
they  saw  in  the  cause  of  nature,  but  supematuralism  only  in 
especial  revelations.  We  think  Shakspere  may  have  intro- 
duced the  above  confusion  of  terms  on  purpose  to  defend 
his  philosophical  fiiends  from  a  charge  made  against  them 
of  believing  in  chance.  If  they  did  imagine  all  mings  to  be 
produced  by  chance,  the  result  would  be  most  supernatural. 
Hume,  and  other  atheistical  writers,  had  afterwards  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  char^  of  supposing  things  were 
effected  by  chance ;  and  we  Siink  Shakspere  made  an  old 
man  talk  and  betray  his  ignorance  on  a  subject  he  knew 
nothing  about,  in  order  to  throw  early  ridicule  on  the  ac- 
cusers and  the  accusation. 

After  having  stated  the  question  so  as  to  prejudge  it, 
Shakspere  makes  Lafeu  draw  conclusions  from  it  m  favour 
of  atheism — ^not  only  ascribing  to  knowledge  the  indifference 
felt  for  the  judgment  of  heaven  and  the  tern»B  of  revelation^ 
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but  attributing  the  veneration  of  a  superior  being,  and  de- 
pendence on  Providence,  to  ignorance  and  fear,  which  he 
makes  Lafeu  recommend  to  the  worship  and  obedience  of 
believers.  That  everything  is  unknown  with  regard  to 
powers  in  heaven,  is  the  objection  which  Shakspere  per- 
petually makes  to  believers  in  these  opinions,  showing  that 
ne  thought  there  was  no  argument  for  tnem,  and  that  he  paid 
no  regard  to  revelation  which  had  settled  these  questions. 
Though  the  cure  of  the  kin^  was  not  a  terror,  but  a  blessing, 
yet  Shakspere  returns  to  his  former  charge.  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lafeu,  he  reproduces  the  sentiment  of  Casca, 
ceproving  the  want  of  relinous  veneration  in  Cassius ;  Shak- 
spere evidently  showing  that  he  thought  with  Lucretius,  that 
fear  was  the  origin  of  religion,  rather  than  love  and  grati- 
tude  towar^  a  benevolent  creator. 

Lafeu  continues,  ParoUes  taking  up  his  words :  their  ob- 
servations at  first  being  reflections  on  the  medical  precession. 
Shakspare  makes  Macbeth  also  indulge  in  some  sarcastic 
remarks  on  the  healing  art  and  its  practitioners,  showing  that 
he  was  much  like  Moli^re,  satirising  alike  all  classes  and  all 
pretensions  open  to  attack.  But  these  are  mere  excursions 
to  the  constant  fire  of  raillery,  and  the  train  of  reasoning, 
which  he  sets  in  motion  against  religion.  He  quickly  re- 
turns to  the  subject     ParoUes  says  of  the  cure : — 

If  you  will  have  it  in  showiDg,  you  shall  read  it  in ^What  do 

yon  eaU  there  ? 

Laf.    A  showing  of  a  heayenly  effect  on  an  earthly  actor. 

Par,  That's  it,  I  would  have  said  the  very  same.  Nay,  'tis 
strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and 
he  is  of  a  most  facinorous  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the 

Laf,    Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.    Ay,  so  I  say. 

Xi€t/*    In  a  most 

Par»  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence; 
which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone 
the  Recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  be 

Lap  .Generally  thankful. 

Par,    I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well. 
Warburton  allows  the  object  of  this  dialogue  to  be  ridicule. 
He  says  the  words  '  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  eflect|'  &e., 
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are '  the  title  of  some  pamphlet  here  ridiculed.'  Now  if  this  be 
ridicule  of  a  pamphlet^  it  is  not  only  o(  the  title^  but  of  the 
subject-— of  religion,  of  its  langui^e  and  spirit ;  it  cannot 
be  d^iied,  that  essentiallj  the  most  orthodox  sentiments  of 
Christians  and  thcdr  opinions  on  diyine  Pnmdence  are  here 
delivered.  If  ridicule  is  intended  here,  then  it  is  intended  in 
man  J  other  instances  whei>9  religion  is  introduced,  and  more 
so  where  the  ridicule  is  more  direct  than  in  this  ironical 
assumption  of  religion.  If  Shcdupere's  sathv  was  directed 
against  a  religious  pamphlet  at  tha  times,  and  if  it  bore 
relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  conversation,  the  writing 
probably  i^rfsrred  to  some  great  politkal  event  in  history,  or 
to  something  extraordinary  in  the  domestic  afikirs  of  the 
nation,  and,  therefore,  it  only  shows  ikm  more  how  8hak« 
spere  estimated  the  idea  of  a  Providence  being  coooemed  in 
the  transactions  of  mankind*  It  shows  what  we  set  out 
with  to  be  the  more  probable^^^^hat  it  was  a  contrast  between 
the  so^tical  and  the  nio«s  theory,  in  iavour  of  the  former. 
The  hinges  speech  on  tne  rejection  of  Helena  by  Bertram,  is 
verv  material,  as  to  one  common  nature,  common  substance^ 
ana  common  end,  here  and  hei^eafter  :*^ 

Strange  is  it  that  our  blo<Kis, 
Of  ODlout)  veif  bt,  and  beat,  poarM  aU  logether, 
Wonkl  quite  confound  diittnctlon,  yet  stand  off 
In  diffeFences  so  mighty.    Honours  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers :  the  mere  word's  a  slave 
Bebosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave ; 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumU, 
Where  dust  and  datnn'd  obUvioQ  is  the  tomb 
Of  bonovir'd  boneS)  indeed. 

This  is  followed  by  a  curious  dialogue  between  Lafeu  and 
Parolles: — 

Laf,    Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his  recantation. 

Far.    Recantation  ? — My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

Lqf^    Is  it  not  a  Unfaagei  I  Sf^ak  9 

Par,  A  most  harsh  one  ;  and  dot  to  be  understood  i(ithout 
bloody  succeeding.    My  master? 

Some  ridicule  of  religion  afterwards  made  out  of  this  title 
of  Lord  and  Master.  Blood  succeeding  to  recantetion,  refers 
to  the  consequences  of  religion.     The  dialogue  continues: — 
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Par,    My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insQpx>ottable  vejtation. 

Laf,  I  would  it  were  hell  pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor  doing 
eternal.  *  *  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  mftster'a  married,  there's 
news  for  you :  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Far,    I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  mak*  some 
reservation  of  your  wrongs.    He  is,  my  good  lord :  whom  I  serve 
above  is  my  master. 
.Laf.    Who?  God? 

Far,    Ay,  sir. 

Laf,    The  devil  it  is^  tfaal'0  thy  master. 

When  Helena  inquires  of  the  Clown  after  her  mother^  the 
Countess^  he  describes  the  state  of  persons  who  have  every- 
thing in  this  life  to  make  them  happy^  yet  are  longing  after 
a  future  state  of  happiness.  No  doubt  this  was  done  to 
ridicule  the  pious  \  ana  the  intention  is  still  more  marked  hy 
Helena  requiring  an  explanation^  and  he  giving  the  meaning 
of  his  enigmatic  speech : — 

Hd.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that  she's  net  very 
weU? 

Clo,    Truly,  she's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two  ihiags* 
ReL    Whait  two  things  ? 

do.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God  send  her  ^ nickfy ; 
the  other,  that  she's  in  earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly. 

We  shall  find  other  sarcastic  remarks,  similar  to  ^hesei  on 
the  belief  of  a  future  state.  Here  the  Clown  says  it  is  a  pity 
they  do  not  go,  or  are  not  taken  to  where  they  wdnt  to  go  ; 
and  another  clown  says,  religious  people  should  not  grieve 
for  the  dead,  if  they  think  they  are  gone  to  heaven. 

Bertram,  speaking  to  Lafeu  of  Parolles,  says  :— 

I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in  knowledge,  aiid  ac-. 
cordingly  valiant. 

Lc^,  I  have  then  suined  against  his  experiencey  and  trazo^^ressed 
against  his  valour;  and  my  state  that  way  is  daDgerens,  since  I 
cannot  yet  find  it  In  my  heart  to  repent. 

Here  is  the  introduction,  and  satire  upon  the  pbraseok^^ 
of  religion. 
Ber,    It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 
Laf,    And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his  prayers. 

A  state  Shaksp^e  was  fond  of  ridiculing.  Parolles  elves 
an  irrevereiitial  application  to  the  morsuuity  and  woros  of 
Jesus:— 

T  2 
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FftreweUy  Monslttar :  I  have  spoken  better  of  70a,  than  yon  haye 
or  will  to  deaerye  at  my  hand ;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil. 

Helena,  parting  from  Bertram,  talks  of  her  'homely 
stars  *  having  failed. 

Helena  said  she  did  not  care  for  heaven,  or  mother,  so 
much  as  Bertram :  she  has  an  expression  very  similar,  when 
she  determines  to  quit  the  house,  that  Bertram  may  not  fly 
the  country,  but  return  home  :-— 

I  will  begone : 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence. 
Sliall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fiui  the  honse, 
And  angels  offio'd  alL 

The  lords  conspire  to  make  ParoUes  suppose  that  he  is 
taken  by  the  enemy.    One  of  them  says : — 

If  he  do  not  offer  t6  betray  yon,  and  deliyer  all  the  intelligence  in 
his  power  against  yon,  and  that  with  the  diyine  forfeit  of  his  soul 
upon  earth,  neyer  trost  my  judgment  in  anything.  *  *  *  Is 
not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  *  *  that  damns  himself  to  do, 
and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do  it  ? 

Diana^  in  answer  to  the  addresses  of  Bertram,  has  a  speech 
upon  the  absurdity  of  oaths,  to  the  effect  that  what  is  true 
makes  the  truth;  mat  not  the  most  holy  oath  which  any  man 
will  take,  will  make  a  thing  different  from  what  it  is ;  that  the 
fact  proves  the  oath,  and  oaths  are  unsealed  conditions.  In 
a  different  s^le,  and  on  a  more  serious  occasion,  does  Shak- 

rs  make  Brutus  speak  against  oaths.     A  lord,  mentioning 
boasted  intrigue  of  Bertram's,  says: — 

Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion;  as  we  are  ourselves,  what  things 
are  we? 

As  if  to  say,  lead  us  not  into  tem^tion,  if  we  are  ourselves, 
and  not  under  the  guidance  of  JProvidence,  what  are  we? 
The  second  lord  answers : — 

Merely  our  own  traitors, 

and  rebukes  him  to  the  effect — ^That  whatever  we  do  wrong 
is  to  our  own  injury,  we  act  against  ourselves.  This  is 
Shakspere's  morality  versus  religion. 

The  first  lord  makes  the  following  moral  reflection  upon 
mankind: — 
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The  web  of  onr  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn^  good  and  ill  together; 
our  Tirtnes  would  be  prond,  if  our  hxdta  whipped  them  not;  and 
our  crimes  would  despair^  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  Tirtoea. 

This  at  least  is  an  amiable  and  beneyolent  view  of  human 
nature,  and  one  encouraging  us  to  do  good  under  all  drcum* 
stances,  even  in  the  midst  oi  our  fellings  off  from  virtue. 
Bertram  says  of  Parolles : — 

He  has  deceived  me  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

This  frequent  mention  by  Shakspere  of  this  description  of 
prophets,  looks  as  if  he  thought  them  all  jposseased  widi 
lying  inspirations.  As  a  joke,  they  give  Farolles  a  pre» 
tended  friar  to  whom  to  confess  himself.  When  asked 
whedier  his  answer  shall  be  set  down,  he  answov  :— 

111  take  the  sacrament  on%  how  and  which  way  you  wilL 
Ber,    All's  one  to  him,  what  a  past  saving  slave  is  this  1 

'  All's  one'  to  Shakspere^  who,  as  Johnson  said,  after  all 
delighted  in  such  a  character  as  Parolles.  The  second  Lord 
says,  he  will  not  believe  '  a  man  can  have  everything  in  him 
by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly.'  Was  not  this  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  ?  In  Parolles  begging  for  his 
life,  we  have  the  language  of  the  sect,  and  the  phraseology 
of  religion  :— 

My  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  die,  but  that  my 
offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  c^  nature :  let 
me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  in  the  stocks,  or  anywhere,  so  I  may  live. 

The  love  of  life  with  him,  however,  is  greater  than  the  dread  of 
something  after  death,  which  frightened  Hamlet  andClaudio. 
This  is  nature,  and  gives  the  strong  a  hope  of  immortality. 
Yet  Shakspere  represents  life  not  worth  having,  the  love  of 
it  a  weakness,  the  friture  state  a  nonsensical  fear,  and  death 
to  be  desired  as  the  end  of  existence.  Parolles  being  asked 
if  gold  will  corrupt  one  of  the  officers,  he  answers  :^- 

Sir,  fbr  a  qttart  <f ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee  simple  of  his  salvation, 
the  inheritance  of  it,  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a 
perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually. 

A  nobleman  had  before  said,  that  Parolles  would  forfeit 
his  soul  upon  earth  for  a  lie,  which  he  offered  to  do  upon  the 
sacraments.    Here  it  is  said  more  elaborately  of  another; 
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audi  in  the  Twelfth  ^ight,  Shakspere  repeats  it  sdmost  word 
for  word :  and  what  does  it  mean  1  that  for  the  most  iosignifi- 
eant'  tiiinft  a  man  woidd  not  only  sell  Mb  own  salyation,  but 
Uie  salvatic^  of  all  the  world,  redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus.  Setting  it  against  the  most  insignificant  things  does 
not  it  express  Shakspere's  idea  of  the  insignificancy  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption,  and  the  great  object  of  Chris- 
tianity? 

Found-out-ParoHes  says : — 

There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alire,  I'll  after  them. 

This  w  ibe  philos(^hy  of  Mandeyi}le  in  the  Bees  :-— 

Lsf^,  We  may  piok  a  'tlioiiBaiid  sallets  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 

Ch,  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram  of  the  sallet,  or, 
rather,  t^e  herb  of  grace. 

Xa/.    They  are  not  sallet-herbs,  yon  knave,  they  are  nose-herbs. 

dom  I  am  no  great  NebncluidneagMV  sir,  I  have  not  madi  skill  in 
grass. 

After  more  immorality  and  some  indecency^  Lafeu  says : — 

Then  i^t  both  kaavie  and  fooL 

€^    At  year  service. 

Laf»    No,  no,  no. 

Cii^  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  yon,  I  can  serve  as  great  a 
{nrlnce  as  yoa  are. 

Lof.    Who's  that  9  a  Frenchman? 

OIq,  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  nam^  \  but  his  phlsnomy  is 
more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 

'  Laf.    What  prince  is  that? 

KUlo.  The  black  prince,  sir;  alias  the  prince  of  darkness;  alias 
the  devil  I 

Laf,  Hield  thee^  thereVi  ray  piiive :  I  give  thee  not  this  to  sog- 
gMt  tkee  Crom  my  master  thoa  taUoest  of ;  serve  him  stilL 

OZo.  I  sm  a  ^xoedlaad  fello v,  sir,  that  i^wmys  ktred  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good  fire. 

Then  determined  to  retort  on  Lafen^  he  insinuates  that 
Lafeu  is  more  the  devil's  servant  than  he  is,  and  he  will 
leave  hiin  to  pky  courtier  to  that  prince  as  wdl  as  the  king 
of  Franoe,  he  therefore  continues : — 

But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world ;  let  his  nobility  remain 
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in  bis  court.  I  am  for  the  house  wUh  the  narrow  gate,  whioh  I  te(k^ 
to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter;  some  that  humble  themselT6i| 
ma^,  but  the  many^  will  be  too  chill  and  tender ;  and  thej  will  b§  for 
the  flowery  waj  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire. 

• 

The  reesons  yrhj  he  liked  a  good  fire  he  transfers  to  Lafeu^ 
who  being  as  the  cMdren  of  the  world,  clnll  and  tender, 
will  prefer  the  heat,  and  go  the  waj  t}uit  leads  to  hell.  Firrtg 
the  Old  and  then  the  New  Testament  is  held  up  to  ridioule. 
Here  ve  are  told  the  many  will  be  dunned,  aa  be&re,  many 
of  the  rich.  At  least  three  times  has  this  jest  been  Mpeated 
— ^the  subject  of  the  satire  being  the  words  of  Jesus. 

Yet  Warburton  says  of  this  very  speech  of  the  clown — 
,*  Shakspere  is  but  rarely  guilty  of  such  iowious  irmkJ  The 
confession  is  made  by  this  great  divine  of  Shakspere's  occa^ 
sional  impiety  with  regard  to  a  future  state.  Though  identic 
cally  the  same  is  three  times  issued  as  the  current  coin  of 
Shakspere's  mind.  Shakspere  is  'rarely  guilty  of  such  im- 
pious trash,'  trying  to  pass  felse  for  real  wit.  Here  we  have 
Warburton  and  Knignt  both  allowing,  and  both  denying, 
Shakspere's  infidelity ;  and  we  have  Johnson  recognising,  in 
Parolles'  speeches,  Shakspere's  *  manner,*  which  Warburton 
says  is  rarely ^  and  Johnson  often  recurring,  in  words,  and 
carried  out  as  a  principle  of  composition* 

Johnson  observes  that  '  Parolles  has  many  of  the  linea- 
ments of  Falstaff,  and  seems  to  be  the  character  which 
Shakspere  delighted  to  draw — ^a  fellow  that  had  more  wit 
than  virtue.  Though  justice  required  that  he  should  be  de- 
tected and  exposed,  yet  his  vices  sit  so  fit  in  him,  that  he  is 
not  at  last  sufiered  to  starve.'  So,  according  to  our  great 
moralist — for  Johnson  in  these  observations  speaks  as  one-^ 
Shakspere  had  a  preference  in  character,  and  of  course  in 
drawing  it,  he  had  a  preference  for  the  opinions  he  endowed 
it  with.  It  was  this  wit  which  was  impiety;  it  was  this 
want  of  virtue  which  made  FalstafF  and  Parolles  agree. 
Shakspere,  we  are  told,  delighted  in  such  characters,  and  in 
wit,  as  Johnson  elsewhere  tells  us,  at  the  expense  of  religion. 
Here  was  the  want  of  moral  justice  in  the  catastrophe. 
Johnson,  in  his  preface,  remarks  of  Shakspere — '  The  poet 
does  not  neglect  his  favourite,  though  he  can  show  the  most 
savage  indi^rence  to  innocent  mediocrity/     He  makes  Pa- 
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roUes  no  worse  off  than  he  was  before— contented  to  eat  and 
Mve.  As  in  Measure  for  Measure^  Johnson  remarks,  Shakspere 
makes  the  duke  remember  to  pardon  the  unbelieving  felon 
guil^  of  two  murders,  whilst  he  punishes  the  mere  libeller 
of  his  pi»*son.  Parolles  is  more  true  to  his  pretensions,  hj 
saying  he  will  thank  God  for  Lafeu's  benevolence:  this, 
probsiblyy  being  said  in  satire  of  the  Puritans,  who  would 
acknowledge  gratitude  as  only  due  to  God :  at  any  rate  it  is 
irapiety  in  the  mouth  of  Parolles,  who  had  just  shown  his 
utter  cUsregard  of  God. 
Diana  says,  producing  Helena : — 

So  there's  my  riddle— one,  that's  dead,  is  quick, 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

The  phraseology  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  entwined 
in  a  riddle. 
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Oke  word  more,  I  beseech  yon.  If  yoa  be  not  too  mach  clojed 
with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the  storj  with  Sir 
John  in  it,  and  make  yon  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France ; 
where,  for  anything  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless 
already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. 

These  last  words  of  the  epilogue  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,  constitute  our  authors  prologue  to  this  play. 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  asked  for  Falstaff  again  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Shakspere  and  the  public  both  indulged  their  natural  inclina- 
tions to  restore  him  to  a  scene  where  he  had  drooped  under 
the  heaviness  of  the  religion  which  the  new  king  evinced  in 
the  play  of  Henry  IV. 

ShaKspere,  it  is  said,  intended  to  have  carried  his  Falstaff 
through  the  play,  which  would  have  made  it  more  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest,  but  he  gradually  gave  into  his  subject  which 
was  the  heroic,  and  anerwards  added  the  chorusses  to^  suit 
the  style  of  a  drama,  rather  foreign  to  him,  to  his  audfence, 
and  to  stage  effect.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VIII.,  allowed  to 
be  not  so  successful  as  his  other  plays,  may  be  given  as 
instances  where  religion  being  obliged  to  be  introduced  as  the 
staple  of  character,  was  not  natural  to  the  author,  and  re- 
pressed his  excursions. 

This  play  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  two  churchmen 
— the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Ely.  Shak- 
spere never  draws  these  characters  to  advantage,  and  here 
he  represents  the  two  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  determining 
to  prevent  a  reform  of  the  church  by  throwing  the  whole 
world  into  confusion.  Knight  says  of  the  opening  scene, 
that  Shakspere  took  it  from  Hall,  '  who  was  as  bitter  a  hater 
of  priests  as  Hume  j '  but  in   Hume's  history  we  doubt 
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whether  there  is  a  passage  more  satirical  of  religion,  and 
more  expressive  of  materialism,  than  the  speech  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  miracles  and 
natural  causes.  The  intention  of  their  meeting  is  to  show 
that  they  must  look  to  policy,  and  not  to  Providence,  to 
defend  the  church. 

Speaking  of  Henrjr's  sudden  change  from  the  foolish 
prince  to  the  wiser  king,  Ely  refers  it  to  natural  causes,  and 
compaFte  it  by  analogjjr  with  otbmf  tiiia^,  which  bad  in  ap- 
pearance often  conceal  what  are  better  m  reality,  and  grow* 
ing  in  secret,  only  wait  the  opportunity  to  show  themselves. 
Canterbury  answers  almost  in  the  words  of  the  philosophical 
persons  mentioned  by  Lafeu : — 

It  must  be  80 ;  for  miracles  are  coaa'd ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  meam^ 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Meaning  that  they  would  have  it  a  miracle  if  they  could, 
but  they  are  now  obliged  to  acknowledge — at  least  among 
themselves — -that  all  things  proceed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  not  from  special  Providence.  Now,  Christians 
think  that  in  no  way  is  divine  Providence  more  shown  than 
in  the  repentance  and  reformation  of  a  sinner^  but  the 
remedy  which  almost  all  ascribe  to  heaven,  these  prelates 
ascribe  to  ourselves.  Shakspere  seems  to  go  round  the  circle 
of  every  possible  idea,  in  order  to  dispense  with  providential 
interference  in  human  affairs.  Even  in  such  an  uncommon 
event  of  history,  one  of  such  general  moment  as  the  change 
in  the  manners  of  Henry,  even  in  the  great  political  changes 
of  the  past  and  the  present  reign,  interwoven  with  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  these  prelates  did  not  acknowledge  any  but 
natural  means;  they  did  not  give  any  credit  to  religion,  showed 
no  gratitude  to  God  for  escape  from  the  rapacious  bands  of 
the  aristocracy.  Not  a  sentiment  of  religion  when  you  would 
most  look  for  it,  and  irreligion  where  you  would  least  expect 
it,  is  common  with  our  dramatist — another  answer  to  the 
vulgar  objection  that  Shakspere  only  speaks  in  character, 
and,  therefore,  no  irreligious  sentiment  can  be  attached  to 
him.  The  proof  is  directly  to  the  contrary — a  proof  which 
he  nearly  always  gives  in  making  priests  talk  philosophi- 
cally.    It  is  Knight  who  says  of  Henry  V  — *  It  was  for  the 
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old  chFonicIers  to  talk  of  his  miraculous'  conversion ;  it  was 
for  Shakspere  to  show  the  m*adations  of  his  course.'  But 
Shakspere  makes  the  chroniclers — ^that  is,  the  priests  of  old 
timesy  who  had  such  a  tendency  to  talk  of  miracles — talk 
just  the  contrary. 

Canterbury,  when  asked  by  Henry  V.  whether  he  can,  in 
conscience,  claim  the  thrcme  of  France,  answers,  as  the  Jews 
did  :— 

The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  soyereign ! 
For  in  the  Book  of  Knmbers  is  it  vrit, 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  <^nghter. 

This  is  a  quotation  that  may  be  held  as  suitable  to  the 
person  of  the  quoter ;  but  considering  the  purpose  for  which 
It  is  employed,  ^tenderness'  of  holy  thmgs  would  have 
omitted  it.  Nothing  can  be  less  clericalj  and  more  irreli- 
giously cruel,  than  the  rest  of  his  speech.  Shakspere  shows 
how  religion  can  defend  the  worst  of  actions,  he  makes  the 
war  origmate  in  the  counsels  of  holy  men,  and  the  king  play 
the  sophist  in  the  cause. 

Bardolph  proposes  to  Nyni  a  reconciliation  with  Pistol, 
who  has  married  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  spite  of  her  troth  plighted 
to  Nym.  The  jilted  soldier  answers  with  one  of  those  phi- 
losophical reflections  so  oiften  found  in  the  mouths  of  these 
men  in  our  poet's  plays.  The  observation  implies  the  cer- 
tainty of  life,  that  we  are  certain  of  nothing  else ;  the  uncer- 
tainty when  death  may  come  of  what  may  happen  to  us — 
the  one  is,  the  other  w^y  be^  that  is  the  conclusion  in  which 
he  rests : — 

^F«iih,  I  vill  iive  So  long  as  I  naay,  that 's  tiie  certain  of  it ;  and 
when  I  caanot  Hve  any  kmger,  I  will  do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest, 
that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. — I  cannot  tiell ;  things  must  he  as  they 
maj :  men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them 
at  that  time ;  and  some  say  knives  have  edges.  It  must  be  as  it  may ; 
though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod.  There  must  be 
conclusions. 

Thus  is  prefaced  Jack  FalstafFs  approaching  death.  It  is 
announced  that  he  has  taken  to  his  bed,  and  the  boy,  an  apt 
pupil  of  the  knight,  tells  Bardolph  to  put  his  nose  in  between 
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the  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming  pan.  Nym  ogsan 
saySy  ^  It  must  be  as  it  may/  Pistol  sa3rsy  ^  Falstaff,  he  is 
d€»d/  and  encourages  himself  and  the  rest  to  be  '  manly, 
blithe,  vaunting,  bnstlin^,  with  courage,'  on  the  occasion. 
Such  is  the  admonition  they  draw  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
dying  hour.  The  conversation  which  follows,  with  a  des- 
cription of  FalstafTs  last  moments,  is  a  satire  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  characterise.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the 
dialogue  :— 

Bar.  Would  I  were  ^th  him,  wheresome'er  he  is— either  in 
heaven  or  hell. 

Bums,  in  an  epitaph  on  a  friend,  has  addressed  to  him 
exactly  the  same  sentiment.  What  has  occurred  to  Bums 
and  Shakspere,  probably  arose  from  both  being  of  one  mind 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Tlie  idea  itself  exhibits  neither 
an  appreciation  of  heaven,  nor  fear  of  hell.  Shelley  de- 
clares that  he  'would  rather  be  damned  with  Plato  and 
Lord  Bacon,  than  sent  to  heaven  with  Paley  and  Malthus.'* 
These  coincidences  are  far  from  accidental.  Yet  while  the 
irreverence  of  Bums  and  Shelley  is  acknowledged,  that  of 
Shakspere  is  denied : — 

Mrs,  Quickly.  Nay,  sure  he's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Arthur's  boBom> 
if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom. 

This  is  poor  old  Jack's  joke  about  Dives,  Lazams,  and 
the  ghitton,  revived  under  a  new  form.  The  idea  of  Abram's 
bosom,  which  is  sometimes  put  seriously  or  hypocritically  in 
the  mouth  of  other  characters,  is  here  made  a  complete  bur- 
lesque of  by  the  mistake  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  besides 
doubts  its  truth  while  delivering  it,  *  if  ever  man  did  go' — 
Lazarus  or  any  other — to  Abraham's  bosom.  Besides,  the 
very  idea  of  me  fat  Falstaff,  the  very  reverse  of  Lazarus, 
taking  his  place  in  the  patriarch's  bosom,  is  intended  as  the 
climax  to  the  joke. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been 
any  christom  child.* 

In  Mrs.  Quickly's  opinion,  John  made  as  good  an  €nd  as  any 
Christian,  and  was  as  much  entitled  to  future  bliss.     When 

*  Preface  to  '  Prometheus  Unbound.' 
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from  the  well  known  sig^ns  of  death  she  knew,  as  she  says, 
'  there  was  bat  one  way/  she  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
as  he  had  ^  cried  out  God,  God,  God  !  three  or  four  times.' 
Shakspere  appears  so  often  to  have  had  in  view  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
even  here  the  ejaculation  that  Jesus  made  three  or  four 
times  calling  upon  God,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 
Shakspere  has  been  so  openly  and  avowedly  profane  in  the 
character  of  Falstaff,  making  such  impious  parallels  and 
allusions,  not  trembling  before  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
incidents  of  religion,  that  such  opinion  is  warranted. 

FaktafiTs  ejaculation  of  ^God,  God,  God,'  was  natural 
in  his  last  moments;  but  Mrs.  Quicldy,  true  to  the  old 
knight's  example  when  any  one  had  mentioned  anything  of 
the  Kind  to  him,  says : — 

Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not  think  of  God ;  I 
hoped,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet. 

Nym.    They  lay  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.    Ay,  that 'a  did. 

Bard,    And  of  women. 

Quiek.    Nay,  that 'a  did  not. 

Bay,    Yes,  tiiat  'a  did,  and  said  they  were  devils  incarnate. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation :  'twas  a  colour  he  never 
liked. 

Boy,    'A  said  once,  the  deril  would  have  him  about  women. 

Quick,  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women :  but  then  he 
was  rheumatic ;  and  talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Bay.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon  Bardolph'a 
nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell  ? 

After  Mrs.  Quickly  had  given  her  parody  of  a  Christian'? 
end,  in  that  of  FalstafF,  his  certain  nope  of  salvation,  and 
his  state  of  preparation  under  her  able  ministry,  they  thu» 
fall  to  quizzing  each  other's  foibles  as  the  ones  which 
Faktaff  condemned  on  his  death  becL  It  b  impossible  tlmi 
this  burlesque  scene  (of  an  event  from  which  impressive  les- 
sons are  to  be  learned)  should  not  set  the  audience  in  an 
uproar  of  laughter,  ana  woidd  do  so  now. 

Shakspere  ends  not  with  Falstafif  without  letting  us  see 
that  the  profane  old  man  could  be  tickled  at  the  sight  of 
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Bardolph's  nose  ev^  in  the  jaws  of  death — ^that  his  wit 
could  feed  upon  religion  even  when  his  body  was  growing 
cold. 

Several  impieties  by  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Boy, 
are  passed  over  the  stage  during  the  taking  of  Harfleur.  A 
We^hman,  Scotchman,  and  Irishman,  are  introduced  to 
swear.  They  take  oaiha  with  the  most  horrid  intentions^  for 
example : — 

We  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing,  ♦  ♦  bo  God  sa'  me  *  *  there 
is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Johnson  says : — '  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  poor  mer- 
riment of  this  dialogue  had  not  been  purchased  with  so  much 
profaneness/  Shakspere  makes  Bardolph  be  hanged  for 
stealing  the  Fix  which  holds  the  consecrated  wa^,  and 
which  is  an  object  of  worship  by  Roman  Catholics.  Con- 
sidering the  opinions  of  the  age,  diis  would  be  a  merit  in  the 
estimation  of  Shakspere's  auditonr.  But  Bardolph  with 
the  ^bubukles'  does  not  obtain  his  dismissal  without  an 
allusion  to  his  'fires  being  out.'  The  seriousness  of  the  oc- 
currence delays  not  our  author's  flippancy.  'This  poet/ 
says  Johnson,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstanoei  'is  always 
more  .earful  about  the  pt^sent  than  the  future,  about  kis 
audience  than  his  readers. 

We  think  the  audience  must  have  sympathised  with 
Fluellen,  when  in  his  comparison  of  Henry  with  Alexander, 
he  says  Alexander  in  his  cups  killed  Clytus,  but  Henry  in 
his  sober  senses  killed  his  b^t  friend — FalstafF.  We  think 
this  sentiment  is  spoken  in  character  bv  Shakspere,  who  Hked 
the  office  of  presenting  on  the  stage  the  impieties  of  Falstaff 
and  his  companions,  much  better  than  the  religion  of  the 
king.  Knight  has  observed,  where  they  stand  in  compa- 
rison, how  miserably  inferior  is  the  prayer  of  Richmond  to 
the  spirited  and  irreligious  address  of  ^chard  III.  to  his 
army.  As  Richmond's  speech  might,  so  might  Henry's  be 
addressed  to  Mars,  only  it  introduces  the  performance  of 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  reveals  an  hypocrisy  of  the  heart, 
to  which  the  king  himself  confesses.  Shakspere  has  put  to- 
gether the  king's  killing  all  his  prisoners,  and  the  death  of 
Falstaff^  probably  as  equal  offences  in  his  judgment,  and  we 
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think  tlie  reflections  of  Fluellen  on  the  piety  of  the  king 
after  the  battle  intended  for  mockery. 

The  king  converses  with  one  of  his  captains  as  follows : — 

Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village; 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host, 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

.  FUa,    Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to  tell  how  many 
iskUled? 

JC.  Hen,    Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment^ 
That  Qod  fought  ibr  us. 

Flu,    Yes,  my  eonlieietice,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

This  is  not  only  ridiculing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  said 
in  the  bulletins  to  be  killed,  but  \^hat  is  more  revolting, 
thanking  God,  not  for  the  vidxny  of  the  living,  but  for  the 
dieath  of  their  ^temies. 

Where  was  Knight's  reverential  mind,  or  the  statute  ? 
they  must  haye  been  both  asleep  in  this  play.  When  did  the 
law  apply  to  the  introdnoiion  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  if 
it  did  not  in  this  play  ?  What  was  the  rule  of  the  lawyers, 
■OT  of  the  critics,  in  judging  of  the  bh^hemy  of  Shakspere? 

JohneoB,  however,  has  perfonned  the  part  of  the  elisor  in 
condemning  the  oaths  of  the  king.  In  one  line  he  swears  by 
'  God's  will,'  the  next  '  by  Jove.'  '  The  king  prays,'  says 
Johnson,  ^like  a  Christian,  and  swears  like  a  heathen.' 
This  inability  to  maintain  consistency  in  a  rdigioms  character^ 
is  a  proof  the  more  of  want  of  religion  in  the  author* s 
mind. 


*^f 
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Orlando,  in  his  altercation  with  his  brother,  introduces  a 
favourite  example  of  Shakspere  from  the  Bible: — 

Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them  ?  What  prodi- 
gal portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

The  wrestler  that  Oliver  engages  to  put  an  end  to  his 
brother,  has,  as  usual  with  Sha^pere's  villains,  a  smack  of 
the  courtesy  of  religion.  '  God  keep  your  worship,'  is  his 
ejaculation.  As  You  Like  It,  enters  more  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  life  than  most  plays.  The  dramatis  personcs  go  out 
of  the  circle  of  their  own  existences,  characters,  and  times, 
and  adopt  the  individuality  of  ShakspSre,  whence  it  has 
been  said  that  Shakspere  wrote  this  comedy  at  a  period  of 
mental  depression.  Hallam  supposes  it  to  be  written  *  when 
his  conscience  smote  him  in  his  own  person,  when  he  was 
troubled  at  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him,  and  the 
society  he  must  have  kept' 

Ce&a  and  Rosalind  no  sooner  speak  than  they  commence 
a  philosophical  dialogue;  and  Shakspere  is  so  much  regard- 
less of  character,  and  possessed  with  one  idea  that  he  makes 
all  alike,  however  foreign  to  their  natures,  instrumental  in  its 
development.  They  speak  ill  of  fortune,  though  in  balancr 
ing  her  favours  they  allow  she  can  scarcely  be  complained  of. 
Yet  they  would  have  her  bestow  nothing  but  smiles.  As  if 
to  usher  in  something  of  a  material  tendency,  Rosalind  says 
Celia  is  speaking  not  of  fortune,  but  of  nature's  offices. 
Thence  ensues  further  conversation,  rather  incomprehensible, 
as  to  the  superior  influence  of  fortune.  Next  comes  a  cri- 
tique upon  oaths,  the  argument  of  the  whole  of  which  is  that 
if  a  person  swears  by  that  which  is  not,  he  is  not,  in  break- 
ing his  oath,  foresworn.    That  is,  if  a  person  does  not  believe 
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in  a  Gody  he  is  not  fof^orn  if  he  takes  the  oath  and  breaks 
it.  Shakspere  then  utters,  as  it  were,  a  warning.  When  the 
clown  only  mentions  the  duke^  her  father,  Celia  says  :— 

Speak  no  more  of  him,  youll  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these 
days. 

The  observation  of  Touchstone,  in  reply,  is  the  key  to  all 
Shakspere's  fools. : — 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely,  what  wise  men  do 
foolishly. 

What  the  fools  uttered  was  the  wisdom  of  Shakspere,  and 
he  doubtless  desired  to  speak  more  freely  than  he  did,  of 
men  and  things.  The  wisdom  of  the  world,  its  conventional 
teaching,  was  the  real  folly.  Celia  says,  corroborating  the 
truth  of  the  clown : — 

By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  tnie ;  for  since  the  little  wit,  that  fools 
have,  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have,  makes 
a  great  show. 

When  Le  Beau  wants  to  know  how  he  shall  answer  the 
inquiries  of  Celia,  Touchstone  says : — 

As  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL    Well  said,  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Le  Bean,  as  treated  by  Touclistone,  is  evidently  a  poor  old 
fool,  in  whose  mouth  Shakspere  puts  religion. 

Orlando,  with  no  hope  of  hereafter,  specucs  of  death  happen- 
ing to  him  in  the  combat,  as  a  man  would  defend  suidde  :-— 

I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  hare  none  to  lament  me : 
the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  hare  nothing,  only  in  the  world  I  fill 
up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  hare  made  it  empty. 

The  want  of  love  he  believes  he  experiences  makes  him 
willing  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  hate  nimself.  Old  Adam 
did  love  him.  Charles,  the  wrestler,  talks  of  him  as  *  de- 
sirous to  lie  with  his  mother  earth.'  Le  Beau  takes  his  fare- 
well of  Orlando : — 

Sir,  fore  yon  well ; 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  Uiis, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
OrL    I  rest  much  bounden  to  you ;  fare  you  well ! 

U 
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The  sentiment  is  in  chai^cier,  and  lias  its  worth  coming 
from  the  old  courtier  on  the  htink  of  thie  grate;  hut  who 
will  sajy  even  thus  recommended,  it  was*  Shakspere's  opin- 
ion, or  that  it  carried  anj  weight  with  the  audjence  or  reader? 

When  Rosalind  is  loye-struck,  and  complains  to  Celia  how 
fuU  of  briars  is  this  working  day  world,.  Celia  sayi?  :-r- 


I  .); 


They  are  bnt  burs ;  *  *  if  ve  walk  not  in-tiie  tatklden  {>aths,  our 
Tery  petticoats  will  catch  tbem. 

This  might  be  a  truth  said  of  his  writings,  alluding  to  the 
nec^^ty  of  keeping  trodden  paths. 

The  ba^hpd  Dwae  Senior  speaks  materially  of  his  change 
at  i^rtui\ev    Ex^bised  to  the  inclemencies  of  me  weather,  he 

These  are  counselkyrs 
,    .  That  feelixifly  persuade  me  what  I  am.  . 

'Sweet are U^ ases o^  iadTerBity.     . 

And  he  says  their  life  finds  good  in  everything :  yet  imme» 
dialiely  aft^r  this  qom^,  by  ^way  of  opposition,  the  observa- 
tions of  Jaques  on  theirchief  employ ipent  and  ple^isure  hunt- 
ing. After  exclaiming  against  it,  and  moralising  on  the 
stricken  deer,  his  ^'eportw  says : —      */ 

Thus  most  InTectiTely.  he  pierceth  through 
J ;  1 '         ...   ^£\^Q  |j^y.  ^  t]j^  teountty,  city>  court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  Ufe  *,,  swearing,  that^w^ 
Are  mere^  usurpers,  ^tyrants,  and  whaf jb  worsen 
....         To  frij^ht  the  ai^mals^  fuid  to  kill  them  up,  ; 
In  iheir  asslgn'd  and  native  dwelling-pla<^. 

Bud  ^  pfon^  laan  spokj^n  Ji^  the  ,!Duke,  of  the  good  in  this 
world,  a  sceptic,  like  Hume,,  iii  his  dialogues,  would  dispute, 
like  Jaques,  divine  benevolence,  and  show  there  was  misery 
and  unhappiness  wherever'  we  went.;  thirt  whatever  we  did, 
it  was  the  rule  of  life.  *fhere  was  something  left  to  re- 
flection,, which  Shakspere  thought  it  not  pruderit  to  touch 
upon  in  the  invectives  which  'pHerced  thKnigh  onrlifej'  for 
life  here,  evidently,  meant  something  more — as  he  had  dis- 
cussed all  the  circumstances  of  life.  Shakspere  was,  as  the 
Duke  said  Jaques  was  in  these  sullen  fits,  *  full  of  matter.' 
Into  the  mouth  of  old  Adam  a  passaee  is  put,  which  is  taken 
from  Luke,  and  delivered  by  the  aumor  of  Christianity : — 
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He'  thai  4o^  the  rareiui  feed, 
Yea,  providentlgr  catfrg  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !, 

This  mieht  be  excused  fts  suitable  to  character  if  not  thought 
reyerential.  But  Shakspere  has  ridiculed  these  very  words 
in  one  of  his. comic. characters;  jand  in  the  first  instance  of 
wanty  Orlando  is  left  to  look  to  his  sword  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  old  man* 

Shakspere  makes  his  personages  frequently  iwvoke  the 
heathen  deities : —  -. 

-  • 

Eos.    O  Jupiter!  how  merry  are  my  Bjnrits. 

When  Jaques  is  told  the  Duke  is  seeking  him,  he  says : — 

And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too  disputable 
for  my  company :  I  think  of  ad  many  matters  as  he :  but  I  give 
heaven  thanks,  and'make  no  boaSt  of  tiiem« 

This  is  the  nature  of  reflective  aiid  contemplative  minds : 
they  do  not  like  to  dispute  on  such  subjects  of  philosophy  as 
were  opened  by  the  Duke  and  his  courtiecs;  they  k^ow  the 
danger  to  themselves.  Of  such  disposition  (Hume  and  Ben- 
tham  were  said  to  be;  they  liked  not  the  irritation  of  personal 
controversy,  they  would  practice  secretiveness  if  they  could. 
Such  a  character,  we  think,  was  Shakspere,  who  could  wish 
to  deliver  himself  on  paper  or  by  his  actors,  as  Jaques  in  the 
forest,  without  being  called  to  task  by  those  present  for  every 
word  he  said. .  We  think,  too,  allusion  is  made  to  those  who, 
like  the  Duke,  are  praising  themselves  and  everything  as  a 
sort  of  religious  thanksgiving  iand  evidence  of  meir  belief, 
and  would  nave  all  people  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
themselves,  or  ascribe  thm  cUssent  t6  obstinacy  br  stupimty. 
Jaques  says,  he  thinks  of  as  matrjr  matters  as  he,  though 
his  estimate  of  them  may  differ;  and  as  for  the  benefits  of  this 
life,  what  he  gets  he  is  thankful  :fer,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
to  make  any  bo^t  of  thexh;  hecsLttse  then  they  would  be  open 
to  investigation  and  denial.  His  veihdeS  which  follow  are  a 
satire  upon  t^ose  who,  leaving  ease  atid  plenty  to  obey  their 
stubborn  wills,  come  to  pBOB  the  life  n^ich  the  Duke  has  so 
much  praised.  When  he  Corned  into  the  presence  of  the 
Duke,  contrary  tb  th<$  expressed  ^contentment  of  the  Duke, 
Jaques  inveighs  against  the  world,  heaven,  fortune,  delivers 

u  2 
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sentiments  of  materialism^  and  asks  for  the  freedom  of  the 
fool  to  express  his  truths.  What  he  had  to  fear  is  seen 
immediately,  for  the  Duke  would  set  him  down  as  one  hay- 
ing authority,  and  becomes  reproachful  and  personal. 

If  Shakspere  was,  as  is  said,  melancholy  when  he  wrote 
this  play,  was  it  not  probable,  when  he  drew  the  character  of 
Jaques,  and  gave  him  these  sentiments,  that  he  was  annoyed 
at  reeling  that  he  could  not  say  what  he  liked  ? — an  imprison- 
ment the  most  obnoxious  to  a  man  of  genius : — 

Jaq.    A  fool^  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world  I 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  san, 
And  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
*  Good  morrow,  fool,'  qaoth  I :  *  No,  sir,'  qnoth  he, 
'  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  */ 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  Tery  wisely,  *  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,'  quoth  he, '  how  the  world  wags : 
'Tis  but  an  heur  ago,  nnce  it  was  nine ; 
And  aftdr  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe,  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale/    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !    Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Shakspere  seems  to  use  '  by  food '  as  a  real  oath,  as  it 
was  a  material  truth  that  could  not  be  gainsayed,  and  suited 
the  character  and  philosophy  of  Jaques.  As  we  do  live  by 
food — to  set  the  word  against  the  word — ^in  Shaksperian 
manner  is  the  opposite  of '  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  In 
railing  at  fortune,  the  fool  railed  at  the  gifts  of  Providence 
under  the  name  of  heayen,  censuring  the  divine  order  of 
things,  which,  with  sceptics,  b  a  way  of  expressing  their 
infi<^ty.  Jaques  gives,  in  the  words  of  the  fool,  the  senti- 
m^  of  atheists  as  to  this  Ufe,  ending  with  those  ominous 
words— 
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And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Shakspere  certainly  only  wished  to  be  comprehended  by 
those  who  were  kindly  disposed  to  him  and  such  doctrines ; 
he  had  every  personal  reason  not  to  explain  to  those  who 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  persecuted  him  for  his  candour* 
Malevolence  in  those  times  would  have  equalled  the  igno- 
rance that  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers  evidenced  to  the  in- 
troducers of  learning  in  Shakspere's  Henry  VI.  That  which 
was  introduced  was  not  Christian,  therefore  they  must  be 
put  to  death.  Such  was  Cade's  argument  The  fool's  c6n- 
clusion  is  always  Shakspere's  moral  on  the  subject ;  he  always 
reasons  so  with  life.  But  the  Christian,  whose  reckoning  up 
is  of  an  accoimt  for  a  future  day,  does  not  so  moralise  on 
time.  No  doubt  Shakspere  enjoyed  the  constant  introduc- 
tion of  these  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  Jaques  exult 
in  them.  With  bitter  irony  he  chuckled  over  the  idea  that 
the  fool,  in  drawing  these  conclusions  from  the  time  and 
experience,  was  the  '  profound  philosopher,  the  deep-contem- 
plative.' As  to  suitability  of  character,  we  should  like  to 
Know  whether  fools  did  talk  philosophy  in  those  days,  any 
more  than  the  clowns  we  see  in  the  circle  at  Astley's»  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Shakspere  speaks  when  Jaques 
says : — 

O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  8-    Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq»  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise. 

To  this  *  motley'  Shakspere  probably  owed  his  security 
in  his  own  times  as  manager  of  a  theatre.  To  this  contriv- 
ance we  owe  the  little  we  Know  about  him,  the  apologies  we 
have  for  him  from  a  Johnson  (who  thinks  he  had  no 
opinions  of  his  own),  down  to  a  Knight,  who  would  make 
him  a  complete  cipher,  without  an  experience  in  this  'strange 
eventful  history/  Do  not  great  writers,  especially  great 
poets,  write  themselves  in  their  works?  In  the  nature  of  man 
it  must  be  so,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  in  Shak- 
spere's  case.     Is  not  the  emphatic  outbreak  our  poet's  ? — 
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Gi^e  me  leave 
.  To  speak  mj  ipiDd,  and  I  wiU  through  and  through 

Cleanse  the  foul  bodj  of  the  infeeted  world, 
,,  If  they  will  patiently  receiTe  my  medicine* 

Was  not  all  this  spoken  for  the  allowance  of  satire,  on 
religion  as  well  as  politics?  When  the  Duke  says  to 
Jaques,  only  asking  for  this  liberty  of  speech  :— 

Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thoti  would'st  do. 
Jof, '  What,  for  a  counter,  woiUd  I  do^  but  good  ? 

We  almost  hear  Shaksp^re  saying  this  of  his  plays,  and 
asking  for  more  freedom*  That  Shakspere  thought  as  Jaqiu^ 
did  we  tlmdc  additionally  appsurent  from  his  giving  Jaques 
argument  to  ojMon  and  the  last  longword,  whilst  the 
Duke's  objection  has  no  reason  in  it.  WThat  a  fervour  is 
there  in  the  answer  of  Jaques  to  the  Duke !  *  What  would 
I  do  but  good?'  It  would  suit  one  of  our  modern  enthu^ 
siasts  of  progress^  In  the  Duke's  speech,  too,  is  put  one  of 
the  old  objections'  of  die  wise,  that  m  mentioning  vice  you 
propagate  it-^to  answer- infidelity  you  spread  it»  Silencie 
and  ignorance  and  darkness  being  prescription  foi^  the  foul 
body  of  thi^  ini^ted  world.  We  think  all  this  of  personal 
appUcation  to  Shakspere  and  his  times,  because  it  ia  evidently 
brought  in  as  an  isolated  peculiarity. 

On  the  entrance  of  Orlando,  and  after  the  recital  of  his 
and  Adam's  necessities,  the  Duke  prefaces  the  famous  speech 
of  Jaques  on  the  seven  ages  of  man,  by  pointing  to  them  as 
examples  that  we  are  not  alone  unhapjiy,  but  that  there  are 
always  some  more  unhappy. 

In  the  seven  ages  of  man  no  reUgion  is  mentioned.  The 
conclusion  is  strictly  material : —  . 

Last  scene  of  aU)  r  , . 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history)      > 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion; 
Sbns  teeth)  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

No  hereafter  to  adjust  these  degrees  of  misery  spoken  of  by 
the  Duke,  and  no  thought  that  man  was  made  lor  afiything 
else  but  to  strut  his  hour  on  the  stage.  Nothiilg  to^xplaiu 
this  str^ge  history— certainly  strange  without  a  denoue- 
ment. I        , 
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Shakspere  makes  his  clowns  not  only  talk  philosophy 
indirectly,  but  lets  us  know,  by  their  mention  of  its  name, 
that  they  are  students  in  the  science — are  philosophers  in 
icharacter.  And  this  he  does  not  to  ridicule  it  in  them,  but 
to  point  it  against  the  world.    Touchstone  asks  of  Corin  : — 

Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

The  answer  of  OoHn  illustrates  a  vast  number  of  mankind, 
infidels  and  belieyers,  who  rest  con^t  with  the-  immediate 
cause,  and  gonoifurther:—' 

A  great  cause  of  tl^e  night  is  lack  of  the  sun  i  he  that  hatjti  learned 
bo  wit  by  nature/ nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breedings 

Touchstone  says  of  Qotiit,  after  thi»  speech  i-tr-i  .-^    ;  r 
j^uch  a  one  Is  a  natural  philoitt>^her. 

Certainly  not  a  spiritual  on'e^  What  corned  next  is  an  epi- 
sode^ apparently  suggested  to  Shakspere;  It  is  applicable  to 
the  questi6ns  and  T^piies,  9s  eliminated  by  the  commissioneiv 
recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  knowledge: 
the  answers  showed  a  statp  of  perfect  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  religion  :-f-  i     <    .    , 

ToitBh.    Wast  ever  in  court,  sbepher^  ^    , 

Cor,    No.trnlj.  ..      ,     ,  . 

Touch,    Then  thou -art  damned.   ,         .,.,,.. 

Cor.    if  ay,  I  hope—/  '      „,    ,  >   w/    .  .    '     V!       /; 

Touch.    Truly/thou  sxt  damned,  lik^  an  ill  roasted  egg  all  on  one 

fiide.  .      ,    ^         ....'-      ,.        ',  /'."  '/  '  ' 

Cor,    For  not  being  at  court  ?  your  reason^  -  "'    '     *  •' 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  ihou  nev^V  daW*6t  good 
manners,  then  thy  manners  milH  be  wlckM;'atid'#l^edness'is  a 
sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlQuft(perik>as).  state, 
shepherd.  .         , 

This  is  evidently  intiended  as  a  satire  upon  reli^on^i  ^d 
this  manner  of  it  in  vogue  with  the  Puritans^"  The-  point  of 
it  is  not  in  the  reply  of  CoHn^  as  soime'wotrld  otAy  feee* 
That  would  be  but  a  flat  conclusion  to  the  wit  of  Gfeuch- 
stone.  On  the  cbntrary,  Touchstone  returns  to  the  chaise, 
and  answering  his  otQeqtions  tohisB|>peanngat'CQurt,  says:-"' 

''   Thou  worm's  meat — Lparri  of  the  wisev  ' 
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This  is  said  in  irony  of  their  usages  and  of  them,  whom 
he  thought  silly: — 

Cor,    You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me,  and  III  rest. 

Touch,  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God  help  thee,  shallow  man  I 
CKkL  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art  raw. 

This  is  no  douht  a  parody  on  the  religious  language  of 
those  timesy  and  would,  in  these  days,  often  suit  those  exhor- 
tations to  sinners,  who,  showing  no  signs  of  repentance,  no 
opening  of  the  heart  or  enlightenment  of  the  understandmg, 
haye  God  invoked  to  help  them  out  of  their  unhappy  and 
stupid  condition.  The  expression,  '  to  have  incision  made  in 
them,'  is  no  doubt  a  burlesque  of  those  who  call  upon  God 
to  awaken  sinners  by  some  sudden  illumination  or  catas- 
trophe. Corin,  though  attacked  upon  a  point  of  religion,  is 
silent  respecting  it,  and  answers : — 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe 
no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good, 
content  with  mj  harm :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my 
ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Corin's  morality  is  certainly  beautiful,  and  is  intended, 
doubtlessly  (inasmuch  as  it  is  a  theory  of  life  without  piety, 
a  clause  of  which  any  other  author  would  have  inserted  in  it) 
as  another  of  our  author's  emendations  of  Christianity — as 
Eloisa  says  of  Abelard :  '  and  truths  divine  came  mended 
from  thai  tongue.'  On  Corin  concluding  by  saying  that  his 
greatest  pride  is  to  see  his  ewes  graze,  and  his  lambs  suck. 
Touchstone  answers  him  by  a  mention  of  sin  arising  from  it. 
A  similar  sentiment  to  which  b  to  be  found  in  the  Hypocrite, 
and  the  Tartuffe  of  Moli^re,  neither  of  which  will  be  sus- 
pected of  having  much  reverence  of  religion : — 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you :  to  bring  the  ewes  and 
the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation 
of  cattle.  *  *  If  thou  be'st  not  damned  for  this,  the  deril  him^ 
self  will  have  no  shepherds.  I  cannot  see  how  thou  should'st 
'scape. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  former  ribaldry  and  satire  on 
religion,  as  well  as  those  professing  it.  Something  more, 
too,  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  devil  having  no  shep- 
herds, considering  it  is  the  very  emblem  employed  by  the 
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Saviour.  This  concludes  the  subject,  without  Corin  replying 
to  it.  People  may  say  why  should  Shakspere  introduce 
religion,  he  is  of  too  reverential  a  mind  even  to  praise  it,  or 
show  his  belief  in  it,  when  in  real  life  it  would  be  natural 
for  persons  in  such  situations  as  he  describes,  to  express  reli- 
gious sentiments  if  they  held  any.  We  have  pointed  out 
unvarying  materialism,  and  no  mention  of  the  eternal  spirit 
in  man.  We  have  shown  argument  for  opinion  used  on  the 
materialist  side,  and  banter  applied  to  religion,  and  no 
answer  given  on  its  part. 

Touchstone  remarks  of  the  tree  where  Rosalind  found 
the  verses  addressed  to  her  by  Orlando : — 

Truly  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 
Rosalind  says  of  them : — 

O  most  gentle  Jupiter!  what  tedious  homily  of  love  have  you 
wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried,  '  Have  patience, 
good  people.' 

What  an  incongruous  mixture! — 

Rot.  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras's  time,  that 
I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

About  three  times  Shakspere  introduces  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  once  apparently  with  some  seriousness  as 
to  its  probability  in  opposition  to  Christianity : — 

CeL  O  Lord,  Lord !  It  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ; 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  by  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

This  passage  seems  suggested  by  one  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  *  0  Lord,  Lord,'  in  the  beginning  points  to 
the  sequel,  that  something  was  coming  in  the  shape  of  reli- 
gion. After  a  gross  declaration  of  Celiacs,  that  the  versifier 
can  perform  the  office  of  a  man  to  the  wish  of  Rosalind, 
she  says,  *  Is  he  of  God's  making  ? '  which  is  of  a  piece 
vnth  uie  many  inuendos  of  Shakspere  respecting  man's 
origin. 

When  Celia  says,  'he  hath  but  a  little  beard,'  Rosalind 
replies : — 

Why  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thankful. 

We  think  the  whole  of  it  a  reflection  on  religion,  on  God 
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aod  thanksgiving.  When  Celia  says  ehe  saw  him  utting 
Under  a  tree,  she  calls  it  'Jove's  tree'  Jaques  says  to 
Orlando : — 

Will  joa  «et  down  with  mc  ?  and  w«  two  vlll  nil  agftiuBt  oar 
mistreii  the  vorld,  and  kll  oar  mlMry. 

Ort.  I  will  ehide  oobreUher  ia  the  world  bnt  niTiel^  at^inst 
whom  I  know  most  faolto. 

Rosalind  says  to  him : — 

I  will  not  OMt  vwj  D17  ftj^B  but  on  thoM  that  an  ilek ; 
an  idea  taken  from  the  great  physidau  of  the  world.  In  the 
scene  between  Touchstone  and  Audrey,  aAer  she  has  stud 
the  '  Lord  warrant  us'  (die  gods  are  constantly  introduced, 
we  suppose  to  avoid'  the  objectionable  word),  Toachstone 
answers  :— 

I  -wonld  ths  godfl  had  made  thee  poetioaL 

And,    Doyoa  wteh  tha  gbda  had  made  me  poelfcalti. 

which  causes  Jaques  to  remark—'  a  material  fool  :'-^ ' 

Atid.    I  thank  the  goda  I  am  foul.  '  '" 

TuueL    W«U.prai4edbetheK<idafur*()jfo*UiieH.    , 

Here  comes  a  country  parson  on  the  stage ;  Shakspere 
having  made  Roman  Gatholie. priests  very  philosophical,  or 
very  wicked,^  he  makes'  the  clergymen  of  the'  established 
church  very  ridiouioos.  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  the  vjcar  of 
the  next  viUage,  one-at  whom  Rosalind's  satire  on  tedious 
homilies  ra^ht  have  boen  directed,  is  to  many  the  cou^e> 
The  aim  of  die  ensuing  di  t  the 

marriage  service.    A  hint  Idi^ 

more  in  marriage  than  thi  Tthe 

bitter  Jagues  to  get  some  ^  is, 

and  from  the  philosaphic  inch- 

stone  in  favour  of  divorces  :-r-  ^ 

Touch.  Not  being  well  married,  will  be.  a,gof>d  e;toiue  forme 
heieafter  to  leara  m;  wife. 

ToudistoDe  departing  with  Audr^  witI)ont  being  married, 
at  the  su^estion  of  Jaquee,  Sir  Oliver  says : 

Tie  no  muter :  De'efa  fastittiasl  .knava  of  Aem  all  shall  Boni 
me  out  of  mf  calling. 
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Of  all  of  which  it  may  be  said,  more  *  material'  than  re- 
verential.    Celia  says  of  the  hair  of  Orlando  :— 

SometMng  browner  ihMi  Jndas's:  inarrj>lu8  kisaes  are  Judas's 
own  children. 

There  cannot  be  much  reverence  in  comparing  the  kisses  of 
the  traitor  who  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  to  a  lover's  kisses. 
But  the  reply  of  Rosalind  oomes  under  the  indignation  of 
Warburtoiiy  who  would  like  to  exonerate  Shakspere  if  he 
could,  by  suggesting  an  alteration.  The  answer  is  truly  the 
child  of  the  preceding  remark,  and  the  affinity  in  invsverence 
cannot  be  destroyed : 

Boi,    His  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread. 

The  Bishop  remarks,  ^  We  should  rea4  beard,  that  is,  as 
the  kiss  of  an  holy  saint  or  hermit,  qajled  the  kiss  of  charity  : 
this  miAies  the  comparison  just  and  decent,  th^  other  is 
impious  and  absurd*  Celia  continues  the  religious  idea  of 
Orlando's  kisses  :— 

A  nan  of  winter^s  sisterhood  kisse^  not  more  religiously. 
Phe,    Dear  Shepherd  I  now  I  find  thy  saw'of  might ; 
Who  ever  loved,  tlhat  Idved  not ^at  fiist  sight  ?  * 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Marlowe,  ft ,  quotation 
from  his  verses,  and  shows  that  he  ilived  favourably  in  the 
recollection  of  Shakspere,  however  much,  in  the  hatred  of  the 
religious.  Jaqiiee  says  his  melancholy  is  gained  fi'oih  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  from  personal  experience.  A  truth, 
end  true  of  the  author,  though  many  think  of  ^ding  to  his 
gitetness:by>de]M'iving  him  of  all  sources  of  this  kind. 

Orlando  and  Rosalind  go  through  the  mairriage  s^rvibe  ni 
to  taking  each  other,  and  she-swears  to  keep  /&  next 'ap- 
pointment:— .     , 

By  my  troth,  in  good  earnest,  so  God  mend  me,,  and  hy  all  oaths 
that  are  not  dangerous :    ,      , 

meaning  those  not  forbidden  l^'the  statute.  Oriando  says 
he  'willkeep  it  with  no  less  religion,  than  if  she  wert  indeed 
fais  Rosalind.'  This -waft  probably  all  the  id^. Shakspere 
had  of  religion — ^tliat  it  was  a  verbal  tie,:binding  on,  some 
consciences,  bjut  of  np  reality,  which  seems  to  be  applied  in 
Rosalind's  answer : — 
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Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders,  and 
let  time  try. 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  this  time  from  Shakspere,  when 
Providence  would  be  on  a  Christian  tongue ! 

Oliver,  speaking  of  Orlando,  brings  in  one  of  Shakspere's 
moral  observations  on  the  all  powerful  instinct  of  love  in 
man's  nature,  producing  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  subdu- 
ing revenge : — 

Rot,    But,  to  Orlando ;  did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

OrL    Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so  : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge,  ^ 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  ^ve  batUe  to  the  lioness. 

Audrey,  on  being  told  to  have  *  patience,'  a  time  will  come 
to  get  married,  says  :-r 

Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough  for  all  the  old  gentleman's  say- 
ing. 

Touch,    A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most  vile  Martezt. 

Touchstone,  on  seeing  his  rival,  William : — 

By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer 
for ;  we  shall  be  flouting,  we  cannot  hold. 

Shakspere   might   mean  thus     o   apologise  for    all  his 
clowns ;  '  flouting '  was  his  word  for  mockery. 
Of  fools  Touchstone  says : — 

I  do  remember  a  saying,  <  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the 
wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.' 

Rosalind  says  to  Orlando : — 

I  have,  since  I  was  three  years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician, 
most  profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable. 

OrL    Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ?     ' 

Bos.  By  my  life  I  do,  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  say  I  am 
a  magician. 

This  was  a  satire  on  the  superstition  of  the  times  which 
believed  in  magic  as  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
demned those  practising  it  as  worthy  of  capital  punishment, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.     We  may  also  believe  that 
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Shakspere  spoke  in  propria  persofUBy  as  respects  remarks 
which  might  affect  nis  personal  interest.  He  ten(l^*ed  it 
dearly. 

Rosalind  tells  Phebe  Sylvius  worships  her,  and  the  good 
shepherd  gives  a  rhapsody  on  what  love  is,  which  suits  reli- 
gion in  the  mouth  of  a  preacher  rather  than  a  lover.  Phebe 
savs  she  would  have  Rosalind,  were  she  to  die  the  hour 
after ;  and  Sylvius  would  have  her,  though  to  have  her  and 
death  were  both  one  thing,  which  is  not  being  very  religious 
in  their  love.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Pagan  Cherea, 
elaborated  by  Shakspere  in  Othello  and  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 

When  Touchstone  comes  to  be  married,  Shakspere  has  his 
touch  at  oaths — *he  comes  to  swear  and  to  foAwear;  accord- 
ing as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks.'  In  giving  an 
account  how  you  may  avoid  the  lie  direct  by  an  if,  we  uiink 
we  see  Shakspere  qualifying  his  too  pointed  irrelision.  '  If 
is  the  only  peacemaker — much  virtue  in  an  if/  Jaques 
says  of  him,  '  he's  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool ;'  and 
the  Duke  replies,  ^  under  the  pretence  of  folly  he  shoots  his 
wit' 

When  Hymen  comes  in  singing  a  hymn,  it  need  not  have 
begun  with  words  bearing  so  near  a  relationship  to  sacred 
language,  applied  in  Scnpture  to  a  serious  repentance  and 
atonement  of  sins  : — 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 
Yea  brought  her  hither ; 
That  thou  might'st  join  her  hand  with  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Shakspere  then  concludes  his  play  by  making  the  usurping 
Dtd^e  abdicate  in  the  best  manner  he  can : — 

Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  world. 

Johnson  wonders  that  Shakspere  lost  a  fine  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  religious  moral  by  giving  the  interview 
between  the  Duke  and  his  converter.     He  perhaps  intended 
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the  very  contrary  moral — that  a  life  of  spiritual  seclusion 
was  considered  an  atonement  for  sins,  and  be  wished  to  put 
it  in  contrast  with  the  more  matenal  retirement  of  the  S.  Duke 
and  his  associates.  That  he  did  not  intend  any  compliment, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  riemark  of  Jaoues  on  hearing  the 
usurping  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life : — 

To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  coBrertites 
There  is  mooh  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd. 

From  what  Jaques  eoes  on  to  say,  his  disposition  re- 
mained the  same ;  and  m>m  what  has  passed,  we  know  that 
out  of  the  matter  he  heard  and  learned,  he  only  extracted 
raillery  and  inv^tive- 

'  '  -■   .'■  r.,  '  •       ■ 


t         '  ( 
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What  strikes  us  in  this  pky  is  the  frequent  taking  God's 
name  in  vain.  In  no  modern  play  would  there  be  so  oft  a 
recurrence  of  the  word  to  no  purpose.  The  frequent  appear- 
ance of  irreverence  in  this  play  leads  our  author  to  endea- 
TOur  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge. 

Shakspere  calls  friendsnip  '  &ith.'  Beatrice  says  of  Bene- 
dick:— 

He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother  *  *  he  wears  his 
foith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat;  it  ever  changes  with  the  next 
block. 

This  is  a  probable  allusion  to  religion,  because  the  fashions 
of  haty  hair,  and  head,  became  the  signs  of  difference  of 
faith  between  cavaliers  and  Puritans. 

Beatrice  at  once  indicates  her  own  character  by  her  lan- 
guage, and  that  of  Benedick's  by  inquiry : — 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him 
to  the  devil  ? 

When  told  Claudio  is  his  companion,  she  says ; — 

0  Lord,  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease.  God  help  the 
noble  Claudio ! 

9 

When  Benedick  says  he  loves  no  woman,  Beatrice  says : — 

1  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that. 
Ben.    God  help  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind.    *    *    Keep 

your  way  in  God's  name ;  I  have  done ;  so  some  gentleman  or  other 
shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  tace. 

Don  Pedro  says  of  Leonato's  invitation : — 

He  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer;  I  daro 
swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart. 

Leon,    If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  forsworn. 
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Such  language  is  no  sign  of  reverence,  and  is  certainly 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

When  Benedick  hears  Claudio  is  in  love  with  Hero,  he 
tells  him  to  *  sigh  away  Sundays/  which,  no  doubt,  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Puritans,  who  have  always  wanted  to  make 
that  use  of  the  day.    Benedick  says : — 

God  forbid  it  should  be  so. 

Claud.    God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D,  Fed,    Amen.    By  my  troth  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud,    In  faith  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene,  Bj  my  two  faiths  and  troths  I  spoke  mine,  that  I  neither 
feel  how  she  should  be  loved,  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy, 
is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die  in  it  at 
the  stake. 

D,  Fed,    Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic. 

Claud,  And  never  could  maintain  his  part^  but  in  the  force  of 
his  will. 

These  last  words  are  said  by  commentators  to  be  the  Ian* 
guage  of  judgment  passed  upon  heretics.  Unless  Shakspere 
meant  to  ri£cule  the  usage  of  burning  heretics,  melting 
opinions  out  of  men,  their  dying  at  the  stake  for  the  sake  of 
opinion,  unless  he  meant  to  ridicule  these  and  also  the  cant 
language  of  persecution,  we  should  say  this  conversation  is  a 
much  ado  about  nothing.  But  what  we  suppose  was  upper- 
most in  Shakspere's  mind,  and  must  have  been  understood 
by  his  audience.    This  satire  on  intolerance  continues. 

The  Duke  says  of  Benedick : — 

If  ever  thou  dost  &11  from  this  fidth,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable 
argument. 

Benedick,  after  some  remarks,  says : — 

I  commit  you. 

Claud.    To  the  tuition  of  God. 

Bene,  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of  your  discourse  is 
sometimes  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly 
basted  on  neither :  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  &rther,  examine  your 
conscience. 

This  is  an  allusion  to,  and  an  apology  of  Shakspere's  for, 
his  irreverence.  There  was  a  growing  public  opinion  against 
the  use  of  even  sacred  names  in  the  drama,  which,  in  the  sta- 
tutes of  Elizabeth  and  of  James,  forbade  die  mention  of  any 
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persons  of  the  Trinity  in  plays.  Olaudio's  jesting  recom- 
m^idation  of  Benedick  to  the  tuition  of  God,  we  may  sap- 
pose  meant  better  instruction  in  lore.  It  alludes^  say  the 
commentators,  to  the  conclusions  of  letters,  which  terminated 
with  *  the  Trinity  have  you  in  protection.'  Benedick  tells 
them  not  to  *  mock/  which  clearly  indicates  what  mockery 
was  in  one  sense— the  frequent  introduction  of  fragments  of 
religion.  Shakspere,  who  ddighted  to  play  upon  a  word,  did  so 
directly  he  got  upon  ^guarded,'  but  becsune  inoautious  in 
making  Benedick  and  (^audio  so  employ  religion ;  and  he 
has  at  fast  to  advise  them  to  examine  their  'eonsciaices'  before 
they  flout  ^  old  ends  ^  any  further.  Now  this  was  the  re- 
commendation of  authority,  or  the  warning  of  the  pious^ 
Shakspere  had  already  dealt  in  irreverence  most  unsparingly 
in  Falstaff  and  fellows.  '  Old  ends,'  with  the  addition  of 
odd,  are  the  very  words  used  by  Richard  III.,  in  speaking  of 
the  employment  of  fragments  of  Scripture  in  his  discoorse, 
to  give  the  appearance  of  piety.  Not  ^  to  float  old  ends'  is^ 
therefore,  not  to  mook  religion  in  the  Scrijrturei. 

^  Flouting  <dd  ends'  is  quickly  illustrated  in  die  next  aet, 
wlien  Antonio  says  of  BeiUrice:*^ 

« 

In  hhh,  she's  too  curst  f 

Beat  Too  cttrst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall  lessen  God's  sending 
that  waj :  for  it  is  said,  f  God  sendg  a  cant  oow  sliort  horns  f  bat 
to  a  cow  too  carst  he  sends  none* 

Leon,    So  bj  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no  homs* 

Beat  Just^  if  he  sends  me  no  husband ;  for  the  which  blessing, 
I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  Mid  «vemsg :  Lord  I 
could  not  endure  a  husband.  *  *  Therefore  I  will  ever  take  sizpsnce 
in  earnest  of  the  bearward^  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.    Well  then^  go  you  into  helL 

Beat.  No;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the  deril  meet  m(9,  like 
an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  his  head,  and  say — ^'Get  yoa  to 
heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven ;  here's  no  place  for  you  maids.' 
So  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  St.  Peter  !  €or  the  heavens^  he 
shows  me  where  the  bachelors  Bit|  wid  thevt  live  ,we  as  merry  as  the 
day  is  long. 

Commentators  on  Shakspere  have  remarked  the  impiety 
of  these  *  old  ends.'  Bishop  Warburton  says  that  the  abOTe 
lines  are  ^  introduced  without  rhyme  or  reason/  and  (MrS^es 
tbem  oat.     Br.  Johnson  says  they  are   Shakspere*s  own, 

V 
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too  much  after  his  manner^  and  insinuates  that  he  purehases 
merriment  at  the  expense  of  religion — of  his  own  and  others' 
salvation.  One  tries  to  extenuate  the  irreligion  of  Shak- 
spere  by  suppression ;  the  other  is  forced  to  tdlow  it,  which 
proves  the  more  clearly  that  Shakspere  did  not  merely  speak 
on  account  of  his  characters,  but  that  he  had  an  o(»nion  of 
his  own,  and  that  he  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  express  it,  on 
certain  occasions.    Leonato  adds : — 

Welly  niece,  I  hope  to  see  70a  one  day  fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth. 
Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of 
valiant  dust  ?  to  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
mTirl.  No,  uncle,  I'll  none :  Adam's  sons  are  m  j  brethren;  and  truly, 
I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

This  speech  is  full  of  irreverent  satire  in  the  proposal  to 
make  man  of  some  other  metal  before  he  is  fit  for  ner.  It  is  of 
a  piece  with  all  the  other  ironical  and  satuical  remarks  of 
Shakspere  on  man,  whom  he  has  just  before  termed  an  ape, 
Demg  '  God's  make.'  The  objection  of  Beatrice  to  marry, 
^  it  is  a  sin  to  marrv  amongst  brethren,  seems  founded  on 
the  objection  of  infidels  to  the  Mosaical  account  of  mankind 
descending  fi*om  one  pair,  the  intermixing  of  fiunilies,  and 
the  ph3rsical  deterioration  which  is  now  seen  to  take  place 
when  it  happens  in  a  much  less  degree. 

Hero  says  to  the  Duke,  under  a  mask : — 

Gk>d  defend  the  lute  should  be  like  the  case  I 

He  says  of  himself  :— 

Within  the  house  is  Jove. 

Margaret  says  to  Benedick : — 

She  has  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.    Which  is  one  ? 

Marg,    I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene,    I  love  you  the  better ;  the  heavens  may  cry  Amen. 

Marg.    God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  I 

Beat.    Amen* 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  ont  of  my  sight  when  the  dance  is 
idone !    Answer,  clerk. 

What  motive  there  could  be  to  introduce  the  litapy  into  a 
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mdsqued  ball,  except  irreverence  of  the  dullest  kind,  we 
know  not  The  description  Beatrice  gives  of  Benedick  to 
himself  under  a  mask  certainly  alludes  to  the  times  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  to  what  mieht  happen  to  unscrupulous  wits.  We 
think  it  is  written  of  himself^  in  order  to  deprecate  any  mea« 
sure  of  severity — any  much'  ado  about  nothing. 
Beatrice  says  of  Benedick : — 

Why  he  is  the  prince's  Jester :  a  very  dall  fool;  only  his  gift  is  in 

devising  impossible  slanders :  none  bat  libertines  delight  in  him ; 

and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  bat  in  his  yillainy ;  for  ho 

.both  pleaseth  men,  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him, 

and  beat  him :  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet. 

We  see  how  this  applies  to  libellers  and  blasphcaners 
pleasing  and  angering — ^laughed  at,  beaten,  and  committed 
to  the  Fleet.  Warbnrton  says  that '  by  his  villany  Beatrice 
means  Benedick's  mdice  mi  impkty.  By  hb  impiom  jest, 
she  insinuates  that  he  pleased  Hbertoes.'  But  the  Bishop 
overlooks  that  the  speaker  had  as  much  of  this  '  villany '  as 
the  person  she  condemned.  This  reproof,  put  into  her  mouth, 
can  only  be  intended  as  a  blind,  by  the  author.  Benedick 
strengthens  this  impression: — 

Bat  that  my  Lady  Beatrice  should  Vnoyr  me,  and  not  Icnow  me  ! 
The  prince's  fool  I — ^Ha !  it  may  be,  I  go  under  tiiat  title,  because  I 
am  merry. — ^Yea,  but  so :  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong :  I  am  not 
so  reputed;  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter  disposition  ol  Beatrice, 
that  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well, 
I'U  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Shakspere  says  something  to  the  same  effect  of  himself  in 
his  sonnets* 

Benedick's  remark,  that  he  found  Claudio  '  as  melancholy 
as  a  lodge  in  a  warren,'  commentators  say  is  taken  fi'om 
Scripture.  It  shows  little  reverence  to  take  a  passage  from 
Isaiah  describing  the  desolation  of  Judah  to  apply  it  to  a 
disconsolate  lover.    Benedick  says  of  Beatrice :— • 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that 
Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed :  *  *  Gome,  talk  not 
of  her;  *  *  I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her; 
for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as 
in  a  sanctuary;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose  because  they  would 
go  thitiier :  so,  indeed,  adl  disquiet,  horror,  and  pertifrbation  follow 
her. 

v2 
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This  i9  It  reply  16  B^tnce  saying  sAe  was  to  make  one  of 
the  virgins  who^  in  Revelations,  are  said  to  attend  upon  the 
Lord.  When  Beatrice  makes  her  appearance^  Benedick 
makes  his  exit,  saying : — 

O  Qod,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not. 

God  is  introduced  as  an  interjection  too  oflen  to  be  remaiked 
upon — come  we  now,  therefore,  to  some  matter  which  seems  a 
rdigious  jest,  and  to  a^  apology  again  for  the  exercise  of 
such  art.    Leonato  says  of  Benedick : — 

'    I  take  bim  to  be  valiaiit. 

Don  Pedro,  And  in  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  see  be  is 
Wise ;  ^r  either  be  avoids  tbem  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes 
Ihem  with  a  tnost  Cbristian-like  fbar* 

Leon*  If  he  do  fear  GcAl  he  must  neeessarilj  keep  peace :  if  he 
break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

jD.  Pedro,  And  so  will  be  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear  God,  bow- 
lR>evet  it  seextis  not  in  bim,  by  some  large  jests  be  will  make. 

It  is  evident  some  ir<my  is  meant :  the  reality  is  not  spoken 
of  Benedick ;  some  satire  is  intended  on  Christians,  probably 
on  Puritans  ^igaging  in  quarrels,  who  accommodate  to  their 
conscience  the  injunction,  receive  any  injuries  rather  than 
rev&age  them,  and  then  enter  upon  them  with  some  cant  in 
extenuation  of  thdr  want  of  principle  and  consistency.  This 
fear  and  trembling  exactly  suits  the  description  of  the  way 
Cromwell  entered  upon  his  most  violent  and  ambitious  deeds. 
Leonato  gives  the  '  ifi/  which,  as  Shakspere  has  E^d  in  As 
You  Like  It,  are  the  peace-makers  between  opposites,  truth 
aiid  falsehood.  Here  we  have  our  poet  ahtit!ipating,  Mr. 
Kiiight  begging  that  his  irreverence  may  not  be  taken  as  a 
ri^  of  irreverence.  He  has  not  yet  argued  his  reverential 
tamA  from  the  irreverence— that  would  he  to  tax  too  largely 
the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

Claudio  says  to  Don  John : — 

If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  discover  it. 

This  from  the  marriage  da*vice  is  introduced  three  times  in 
this  play. 

Dogberry  says  to  the  watch : — 
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Are  Toa  good  men  fttt4  tme? 

Vwg.  Yea,  <Mr  else  it  were  pi^  but  t^ey  fboaUl  fufier  ^alvi^Q^ 
body  and  SQol. 

B7  suoh  playing  upon  words,  mistakes  fen*  wbich  Ben 
JoQSon  is  said  to  have  ridieokMl  this  play,  most  serious 
subjects  are  turned  into  jests.  Probably  Shakspere  thought, 
as  many  do,  that  according  to  the  description,  heaven  would  ba 
a  place  of  sufferance,  and  a  trial  of  patience  to  himself  and 
Mow-playm.  Suff<ninff  salvation  is  in  evident  eorrospooK 
drace  with  the  idea  that  Beatrice  and  her  batdhdors  woaM 

Sow  tiresome  with  thefar  wit  and  merriment,  send  heil,  m 
gnedick's  opinion,  have  more  quiet  and  less  to  suffer  in  it.' 
Shakspere  t£inks  the  joke  so  good,  he  very  soon  netams  to 
h^  but  as  Verges  and  Dogberry  are  to  talk  blasphemy,  be 
mal^  the  principal  deliver  his  morality  in  earnest.  A 
practice  which  he  follows,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  gaoler  i» 
Cymbeline  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Dogberry  says  i-^ 

Truljjl  woald  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  wiU^  umcb  mer&  a  QUm  who 
hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Benedick  inquires: — 

May  I  be  converted,  and  see  with  tlTese  eyes,  those  of  Clandio*s  f 

Mai^garet  says  of  Beatrice ; — 

How  yon  may  be  eonyeried,  I  know  not. 

Probably  both  allusions  to  puritanical  language,  and 
consistent  with  the  play  which  has  treated  love  a3  a  matter  of 
re%ion.' 

Dogberry  says  of  Verges: — 

God  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see  I  ^  *  Well,  God's  a  good  man  \  im 
two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind :  i>ut  God  is  to  be  wor- 
i^hipped:  all  men  are  not  alike.  ' 

Lton.    He  comes  too  short  of  yon. 
Bog,    Gifts  that  God  gives ! 

This  is  a  satire  upon  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
his  favours  are  unequally  distributed.  What  can  be  less 
reverential^  and  more  calculated  to  force  a  laugh  than  the  way 
which  Dogbarry  speidcs  of  God  ?     There  is  a  touA  of  ma- 
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terialism  in  the  '  God  is  a  good  man/  to  shew  the  anthropo- 
morphism  of  religion ;  that  man  is  always  disposed  to  make 
God  after  his  image.  Then,  in  spite  of  these  unequal  distri- 
butions, to  say  that  'God  b  to  be  worshipped/  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  these  objections  were  a  reason  why  he  was  not  to  be 
worshipped.  Dogbeny's  deeming  his  superiority  in  stature 
and  knowledge  as  a  gift  of  God^  is  evidently  a  satire  upon 
the  religious  of  those  days,  who  attributed  everything  tnev 
fancied  to  their  own  advantage,  to  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  God  in  their  favour.  Leonato  tells  the  fiiar  to  be 
orief  in  marrying,  and  give  his  sermon  afterwards,  which  is 
of  a  piece  with  Jaques*s  observation  upon  marriage  to 
Touchstone.  To  be  mentioned,  and  only  to  oe  mentioned,  was 
no  recommendation  of  it  by  Shakspere  and  Co.  to  their  au- 
diences ;  it  was  ironical,  and  would  in  both  cases  probably  pro- 
duce a  laugh.  Then  the  friar  repeats  our  church  service  : — 

If  either  of  jon  know  any  inward  impediment  why  you  should  not 
be  conjoined,  I  charge  yon  on  yonr  sonls  to  otter  it. 

Hero.  O  Qod,  defend  me !  How  am  I  beset  ?— What  kind  of 
catechising  call  you  this  ? 

Leonato.  O  fate,  take  not  away  thy  heary  hand  I  *  *  Griey'd  I, 
I  had  but  one  ;    Chid  I  for  that  at  fmgal  natare's  frame  ? 

Beatrice.  O  God  that  I  were  a  man,  I  wonld  eat  his  [Glaudio's] 
heart  in  the  market-place. 

Shakspere,  having  made  Dogberry  ridicule  God,  returns 
to  the  charge  in  his  examination  of  the  prisoners.  Accom- 
panied with  it  is  a  ridicule  of  the  oaths  which,  in  the  forms 
of  justice,  witnesses  are  required  to  take.  It  would  not  sig- 
nify if  they  wete  not  required  of  criminals,  as  the  purpose  of 
Dogberry  is  to  make  everything  more  ludicrous  by  his 
mistakes. 

Xhg.    Masters:  do  yon  serve  God  ? 
Conra.  and  Bora.    Tea,  sir,  we  hope. 

This  is  a  ridiculf  of  a  Christian  word  in  the  mouths  of 
viHains,  but  it  is  on  the  lips  of  such  characters  tliat  we 
perpetually  find  this  language. 

Do(^,  Write  down  that  they  hope  they  serve  God,  and  write  God 
first  ;*for  God  defend,  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains. 

What  materials  out  (^  which  to  make  a  joke  of  the  God- 
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head !  We  have  pretty  ffood  proof  of  there  being  impiety 
from  finding  it  inserted  in  the  original  editions  of  the  play,  and 
left  out  in  those  revised  under  the  fear  of  the  statute.  Theo- 
bald says  he  has  added  it  from  the  old  quarto,  and  Knight 
puts  it  in  brackets  with  the  same  observation — ^probably  with 
the  same  design  as  Warfourton  in  putting  the  impiety  of  this 
play  in  the  mai^gin,  to  save  the  reverence  at  the  expense  of 
the  wit  of  ShakspCTe.  Theobald  says  *  it  is  truly  humour- 
0U8,  and  the  dialogue  would  be  nonsense  and  uncontinued 
without  it.' 

Dogberry  says  to  Borachio  : — 

O  Tillain  I  thoa  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlasting  redemption 
for  this. 

The  repetition  of  the  former  joke  of  *  sufFerins  salvation,' 
and  with  the  same  intention.  The  same  oblique  hit  as  before 
seems  intended  in  the  classification  of  God  and  villain,  when 
Dogberry  concludes : — 

No,  ihoQ  villain,  thou  art  fdli  of  piety,  aa  shall  be  proved  upon 
thee  by  good  witness. 

This  was  being  a  prophetical  witness;  as  ^e  villains  of 
history  succeeding  Shakspere's  times  were  all&dlot  piety« 
It  was  also  the  author's  prophetical  anticipation  of  those  com- 
mentators who  would  prove  him  full  of  piety* 

Dogberry  to  Borachio,    Nay,  an'  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once, 
you  must  be  looked  to. 

Whatever  the  name  really  implies,  those  who  would  dis* 
parage  religion,  from  Shakspere  to  Moli^re,  have  made 
their  villains  hypocrites ;  Richard  III.  was  a  cursing  hypo- 
crite, taking  oaths  in  wantonness. 

Dogberry  says,  God's  name  is  used  so  often — 

That  now  men  have  grown  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for 
O  od's  sake. 

As  we  are  told  to  lend  to  God,  and  he  will  repay,  the  irony 
of  this  is  easily  seen.  Shakspere  insinuates  no  return  is  made, 
and  therefore  people  will  not  trust  Providence.  In  Dog- 
berry's *  I  praise  God  for  yx)u,  ♦  *  God  save  the  foundation,' 
4iddre6sed  to  Leonato,  there  was  probably  something  more  to 
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laugh  at  than  we  see  at  tbb  time — but  the  impiety  of  his  ccm* 
olusion  is  sufficiently  apparent  *  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may 
be  wishedi  God  prohibit  it/  Shaksp^re  might  say  this 
with  some  fSseliuff  as  a  witness  to  the  sour  aso^dancy  of 
Puritans,  in  which  all  m^ry  meetings  were  prohibited  |  but 
it  showed  a  great  want  of  rererenoo  to  chide  deity  for  the 
usurpations  of  his  authority  by  men.  Heroy  supp<Med  to  be 
dead|  and  the  scene  inside  of  a  church,  it  shews  no  great  res- 
pect for  religion  in  the  friar  being  a  J^siriy  to  such  an  ^i^h 
as  is  given,  and  to  having  such  a  hymn,  solemn  though  it  is 
called  sung  to  the  monument    He  says  ^^ 

Done  to  death  hy  slanderous  tongues, 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 
Death  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Qirwi  her  fame  which  never  dies  t 
So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame, 
Lites  in  death  witii  i^rions  fame. 

Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb,    [Affixing  iLl 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. 

The  hymn  is  an  address  to  Diana.  It  would  have  been 
more  in  character,  if  Shakspere  had  had  any  religious  feel- 
ing, to  have  given  a  young  man  a  little  of  its  sensibility, 
•  hopes  and  Hepentanoe  at  the  tomb  of  one  *  done  to  death'  by 
his  wnmgs.  Bat  the  epiti^  and  hymn  as  they  stand  are 
quite  out  of  character  imd  intuation,  are  essentially  pro&ne, 
make  a  mockery  of  religion,  and  throw  discredit  on  a  future 
state.  Johnson  says  Juliet  plays  her  pranks  under  the 
pretence  of  religion.  The  friar,  in  her  case,  has  exactly  the 
mme  stratagem  as  is  employed  here — there  turning  out  tragic 
«al]y,  here  farcicalljr.  But  it  may  be  said  with  truth  oi  ail, 
1]kat  they  were  playing  pranks  with  religion  under  the  direction 
of  Shaksp^. 

What  Warburton  said,  what  Johnson  expressed,  is  spoken 
out  bv  Steevens  in  hi^  es^nate  of  this  play* 

*  This  play  may  be  justly  said  to  contain  two  of  the  most 
spriffhtly  characters  that  Shakspere  ever  drew*  The  wit, 
the  nttmourist,  the  gendeman,  and  the  soldier,  are  comUned 
in  Benedick.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  indeed,  that  the  first  and 
most  splendid  of  these  distinctions  is  disgraced  by  unnecessary 
profaneness'f  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  is  hardly  sufficieiy; 
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to  atone  for  the  license  of  his  tongue.  The  too  sarcastic 
leyity,  which  flashes  out  in  the  conversation  of  Beatrice^  may 
be  excused  on  account  of  the  steadiness  and  friendship  so 
apparent  in  her  behavioury  when  she  urges  her  lover  to  risk 
his  life  by  a  chaUenge  to  Claudio.' 
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The  women  in  this  play  indolge  in  more  impiety  than  the 
men,  when  Mrs.  Quickly  makes  the  observation  that 
Falstaff  is  denied  the  ^accomplishment  of  his  amorous  desires 
because  he  does  not  senre  heaven  welL  Johnson  says  *  the 
^eat  fault  of  this  play  is  the  frequency  of  expressions  so  pro- 
mne,  that  no  necessitfr  of  preserving  character  can  justify 
them.  There  are  laws  of  higher  authority  than  those  of  cri- 
ticism.' This  disposes  of  the  common  objection  to  the 
method  we  have  pursued  in  mferring  the  religious  opinions  of 
Shakspere,  from  those  he  has  put  in  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  The  profane  expressions,  it  is  said,  are  intro- 
duced to  preserve  character ;  but  Johnson  says  no  such  ne- 
cessity can  justify  them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  introduce 
profane  persons  or  expressions,  much  less  to.make  all  alike  in 
irreligioD.  Characters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  author  to 
represent  what  opinions  or  what  description  of  people  he  likes. 
It  is  common  sense  to  believe  that  an  author  who  has  writ- 
ten not  only  one  play,  but  many  plays,  and  created  so  many 
characters  of  one  stamp,  acted  from  no  necessity,  but  from 
inclination ;  just  as  on  the  other  hand  we  infer  that  the  author 
of  religious  poems,  and  sacred  dramas,  who  is  best,  most  fre- 
quent and  most  forcible  in  depicting  religious  sentiments,  is  at 
the  same  time  depicting  his  own. 

Johnson,  in  the  above  sentence,  probably  means  that  if 
Shakspere  had  any  regard  for  religion,  and  had  thought 
himself  obliged,  by  the  rules  of  art,  to  support  the  character 
of  a  Falstaff  (as  a  profane  old  man)  he  would  have  done  it 
very  slightly,  and  given  it  a  neutral  tint  Instead  of  this,  we 
have  Falstaff's  profanity  the  centre  of  the  play,  around  which 
all  the  impiety  of  the  other  characters  revolve.  This  display 
of  art,  in  the  constant  repetition  of  such  sentiments,  and  so 
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strongly  siven,  instead  of  being  thought  a  trait,  excusable 
or  justifiable,  is  by  persons,  who  have  any  real  sense  of 
religion,  considered  the  great  fault  of  the  play;  and  the  in- 
disputable evidence  of  its  profanity  would  be  confirmation, 
strong  as  'proof  of  holy  writ,'  of  the  profanity  of  the  writer, 
Shakspere  has  manifested  how  irresistible  was  the  irreligious 
impulse  over  an  otherwise  prudent  and  worldly  character, 
when  he  set  at  defiance  not  only  laws  of '  higher  authority,^ 
but  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  statutes.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  very  reason  why  Shakspere  kept  his  plays  from 
publication,  lest  the  evidence  of  what  was  written  should  sub- 
stantiate a  charge  against  him.  Any  one  who  now  disre- 
gards the  laws  of  *  higher  authority,'  though  he  may  not 
afibrd  a  case  for  the  Attorney  General,  is  not  only  set  down 
as  an  infidel,  but  what  is  still  worse  in  the  fashionable  world, 
as  a  person  of  very  bad  taste.  Byron  and  Shelley  have  been 
legally  condemned  for  blasphemy,  a*}  well  as  considered  guilty 
of  it  by  public  opinion ;  an  Eldon  or  a  jury  might  give 
judgment,  or  find  a  verdict  against  Shakspere  on  the  same 
charge. 

If  the  language  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  Welchman  and  of  the 
Irishman,  in  Henry  Y.,  shocked  the  critics,  much  more  mustthe 
words  and  acts  of  the  Welch  parson  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  This  Jack  priest,  as  he  is  called,  never  appears  in 
his  own  sacred  character  but  to  cast  ridicule  on  his  profes- 
sion. With  an  assumption  of  learning,  which  Shakspere 
also  likes  to  ridicule  in  the  clergy,  he  makes  him  speak  after 
the  manner  of  Dogberry — in  blunders — a  species  of  wit  in 
which  oiir  author  so  much  indulges.  Offering  to  be  peace- 
maker between  Shallow  and  Falstafi*,  he  says : — 

I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolenee,  to 
make  atonement  and  compromises  between  yoa. 

When  the  justice  says  he  will  bring  it  before  the  council, 
'  it  is  a  riot,'  the  parson  answers : — 

It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a 
riot ;  the  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and 
not  to  hear  a  riot. 

This  was  probably  also  a  satire  on  the  executive,  who 
were  already  becoming  puritanical.   He  says  Anne  Page  has 
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been  left  a  fortune  by  her  grand  sire,  and  of  him  he  adds, 
parenthetically  :— 

Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resnrrecdons. 

*  Got*8  plessings/  and  '  Got  pless  you,*  *  the  tevil  and  his 
tarns/  are  nis  oaths.    Slender  says  :— 

III  ne'er  be  drank  whilst  I  live  a^^ain^bat  in  honest.  civil>  godly 
company ;  *  *  if  I  be  drank,  111  be  drunk  with  those  wno  have  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  with  dranken  knaves. 

Evans*    So  Got  'ndge  me,  that  is  a  vtrtaoaB  mind. 

In  Ihis  parson  Evans  resembles  Sir  Nathaniel,  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  in  his  praise  of  hunting.  But  the  satire  is  not 
only  upon  the  judgment  of  fools,  such  as  Slender  and  Evans, 
but  upon  that  of  God  who  is  coupled  with  them.  Evans 
likes  dinner  as  well  as  Sir  Nathaniel*  When  it  is  announced, 
conscience  and  his  stomach  are  both  excited,  and  making  re- 
ligion the  pretext,  joS  flies  the  parson : — 

Od's  plessed  will  I  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the  grace. 

Pistol,  speaking  of  his  necessities,  and  as  an  excuse  for  his 
dishonesty;  says : — 

Yonng  ravens  mast  have  food; 

This  is  drawn  from  the  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the 
young  ravens  bein^  fed  by  God.  Old  Adam,  in  As  You 
Like  It;  and  Pistol  hold  the  same  language,  the  one  in 
ridicule  the  other  in  hope,  and  both  are  put  to  the  same 
shifts — left  to  Providence.  Orlando  and  Adam  would  have 
died  with  hunger,  had  not  the  former  thrown  away  such  faith 
with  his  scabbard,  and  insisted  upon  sharing  the  dinner  of 
the  banished  Duke.  Pistol  manifests  his  faim  in  the  Scrips 
Inres  in  picking  pockets. 

FalstalF  says  Mrs.  Ford — 

Hath  « legion  of  angels. 

A  religious  allusion  founded  on  the  coin  of  those  times. 
Pistol  answers : — 

As  many  devils  entertain. 

Then  comes  Mrs.  Quickly,  whose  piety  is  always  proAmity. 
Religion,  she  says,  is  the  ^  fiudt*  of  her  feUow-serv«nt.     8h» 
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tells  Rugby  to  go  and  watch  for  her  master's  coming,  le^  he 
find  Simple  in  the  house,  and  there  be — 

An  old  abusing  of  God's  patience. 
Rug,    I'll  go  watch. 

.  QiUck,  Go ;  and  we'll  have  a  pottftet  for't  soon  at  night,  in  fkith, 
at  the  latter-end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow 
as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no 
tell  tale,  nor  no  breed-bate :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to 
prayer;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way :  bnt  nobody  but  has  his 
£uilt :  but  let  that  pass. 

The  morality  of  the  one  was  not  more  scrupulous  than 
that  of  the  other — ^but  the  man  was  religious,  which  was 
a  fault  in  Mrs.  Quickly^s  eyes,  and  we  are  told  of  its  effects, 
as  we  are  so  often  by  Shakspere,  in  it  making  him  melancholy. 

All  the  suitors  of  Anne  Page  come  to  Mrs.  Quickly  as 
their  go-between.  To  Fenton,  she  says,  piously,  (before  she 
has  received  his  money)  respecting  prospects  of  marrying 
Anne  Page : — 

Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  His  hands  above:  bat  notwithstanding, Master 
Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book;  she  loves  you. 

Mistl'ess  Page  entitles  Falstaff  Herod  of  Jewry,  from, 
we  suppose,  abdominous  similaiity  This  is  said  on  Mrs* 
Page  receiving  a  billet-doux  from  the  knight.  Mrs.  Ford, 
having  received  the  same  letter  from  the  same  gallant,  comes 
in : — 

O,  mistress  Page,  give  me  some  counsel  I 

Mrs,  P.    What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  F,  0,  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  respect,  I 
could  come  to  such  honour ! 

Mrs.  P.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the  honour.  What  is  it? 
dispense  with  trifles. 

Mr.  F.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment,  or  so,  I 
could  be  knighted. 

This  reminds  us  of  Lafeu's  speaking  of  philosophical 
persons  making  *  trifles  of  terrors :'  here  the  same  idea  is 
again  inculcated  by  force  of  ridicule.  Eternity  and  hell-fire 
are  bei*e  treated  over  and  over  again  as  '  trifles,'  and  the 
momentous  trifle,  when  stated,  is  so  burlesqued  as  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  ridicule  or  laughter. 
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MfB.  Ford  says  Fabtaff  had  behaved  so  piousty,  that  sh 

Would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth 
of  his  words :  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  andkeep  place  together,  than 
the  hundreih  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  sieves. 

The  clown  in  Winter's  Tale,  enumerating  the  enterttdn?* 
ment  for  the  fea^t,  has  a  remark  on  psalms  sung  to  horn- 
pipes. Shakspere  had  before  ridicoled  psalm-singing,  and 
nis  opposition  to  religicm  must  have  assumed  all  the  rivalry 
of  personal  int^'est,  when  they  would  and  finally  did  revolu- 
tionise all  the  means  of  entertainment  which  he  provided  for 
the  people.  Shakspere,  though  he  had  not  the  blood  of  a 
martyr,  was  not  much  of  a  hypocrite. 

Falstaff  says  to  Pistol,  he  is  damned  in  hell  for  swearing 
to  falsehoods  in  favour  of  Pistol. 

PittoL    Didst  thou  not  share  ? 

FaUtqf,  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  thinkest  thou.  111  endanger 
my  soul  gratis. 

Johnson  insinuates  diat  Shakspere  sold  his  soul,  when  he 
says  he  has  paid  too  dear  a  price  for  his  wit. 
Falstaff  proceeds : — 

I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  my  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to 
hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

When  Falstaff  says  Mrs.  Quickly  may  deliver  her  mes- 
sage before  his  rascals  Pistol  and  Bobin,  they  are '  his  own 
people,'  Mrs.  Quickly  answers  :— 

Are  they  so?    Heaven  bless  them,  imd  make  them  his  servants. 

FaUtaf.    Well :  Mistress  Mrs.  Ford ;  what  of  her  ? 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord  I  Lord  I 
your  worship's  a  wanton :  well  heaven,  forgive  you,  and  all  of  us,  I 
pray! 

Speaking  of  herself,  she  says  : — 

I  had  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning,  but  I  defy  all  angels 
(in  any  such  sort  as  they  say,}  but  in  the  way  of  honesty. 

Then  she  talks  of  Mrs.  Page,  her  virtue  in  being  always 
at  church,  and  hopes  the  time  will  arrive  when  her  husband 
is  out,  and  she  may  see  Falstaff.  The  jealous  Ford,  when  he 
hears  himself  called  cuckold  by  Falstaff,  exclaims : — 
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Terms !  names !  Amaimon,  sounds  well;  Lucifer,  well;  Barbason, 
well ;  yet  they  are  devil's  addition^  the  names  of  fiends  .  but  cuck- 
old !  wittol-cuckold !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. 

Shakspere,  unmindful  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and 
of  one  who  had  professed  himself  peace-maker,  represents  the 
Welch  parson  willing  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  French  phy- 
sician. The  parson  not  being  at  the  place  of  meeting 
according  to  appointment,  Dr.  Caius  says : — 

By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come ;  he  has  pray  his 
Pible  well,  dat  he  is  no  come. 

Shallow,  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor ;  he  is  a*curer  of 
souls  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against 
the  hair  of  your  profession. 

The  parson  talks  as  fiercely  and  religiously  of  doing 
execution  on  the  doctor,  as  the  soldiers,  full  of  strange 
oaths  in  Heniy  V.,  who  would  cut  the  throats  of  a  whole  city. 
Notwithstanding,  he  is  melancholy  with  fear;  and  intermixes 
the  ballad  with  the  psalm,  the  Hebrew's  song  over  the  waters 
of  Babylon.      He  addresses  the  rest  who  come  up  : — 

Fless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you. 

Shallow  answers : — 

What,  the  sword  and  the  word  t  do  you  study  them  both,  master 
parson  ? 

The  parson  and  the  doctor  charging  each  other  with  not 
being  true  to  their  appointments,  the  parson  replies  :— 

As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now  look  you,  this  is  the  place  appointed. 
The  host,  who  had  deceived  them  both,  says : — 

Peace,  *  *  soul  curer  and  body  curer.  *  *  Shall  I  lose  my 
parson,  my  priest  ? — no,  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-yerb& 
Qive  me  thy  hand,  terrestial,  Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial. 

On  the  search  for  Falstafi*  in  Mrs.  Ford's  house,  the 
parson  says  :— 

If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  *  *  heaven  forgive  my  sins  at 
the  day  of  the  judgment  [and  to  Ford],  You  suffer  for  a  pad  con* 
science 

Falstafif,  having  been  thrown  out  of  the  basket  into  ihe 
Thames^  says : — 
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Ton  may  knov  bj  mj  b\m,  that  I  hare  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sink- 
ing; if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  drown. 

The  parson  says  to  Ford,  a  second  time  having  brought  him 
to  witness  the  detection  of  Falstaff  in  his  house-^ 

Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imajj:inations  of 
your  own  heart. 

One  among  many  instances  of  Shakspere's  introdncinff 
the  church  service  in  his  dialogue — a  use  of  quotation  which 
has  been  taken  in  a  modem  author.  Eothen,  as  evidence  <^ 
infideKty. 

Mrs.  Page  says  of  Falstaff  on  his  second  escape  :•*<«* 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  out  him ;  if  the  devil  have 
him  not  in  fee  simple,  with  fine  and  recovery^  he  will  nerer,  I  think, 
in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

This  is  a  joke  to  be  found  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Falstaff,  as  the  ghost  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  is  to  meet  the 
Merry  Wives  in  Windsor  Park*  On  inquiring  at  the  inn  for 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  he  is  described  as  being  in  the  chamber 
painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal  fresh  and  new.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Falstaff  recommended  the  subject 
for  room  decoration,  and  was  otherwise  fond  of  its  memory, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  a  character  like  his  own 
being  welcomed  home  with  a  good  feast. 

Mrs.  Quickly  brings  the  message  from  Mrs.  Ford  and 
Page : — 

The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 

says  Falstaff;  and  then  follow  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  that  heaven  did  not  assist  them,  but  crossed  them 
in  their  wickedness,  because  one  of  them  did  not  shew  it 
sufficient  devotion — representing  devotion  as  a  bribe  to  God  to 
assist  in  wickedness.      Falstaff  observes  to  Mrs.  Quickly : — 

This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers; 
they  say  there  is  a  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  a  nativity, 
chance,  or  death. 

Falstaff  had  alluded  to  the  fall  from  a  state  of  innooency, 
as  a  justification  for  his  sins :  from  Scripture,  he  tiu*n9  to 
Heathen  mythology,  and  takes  the  amours  of  Jove  to  be  us 
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good  precedents  for  present  intentions^  as  divine  revelation  on 
other  occasions.  He  says— 

When  gods  liare  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ? 

Shakspere  makes  no  difference  between  the  true  and  the 
false  religion.  He  could  not  think  them  equally  truCi  there- 
fore the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  he  thought  of  them 
both  indifferently. 

Heaven  forgive  our  sins  I  *  *  away !  away  I 

cry  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  on  a  noise  made,  and  run  off. 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest  the  oil  that 
is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ! — ^he  vcfold  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Falstaff  shows  his  disbelief  of  the  supernatural  by  not 
losing  his  wit  in  encounter  with  the  fairies.  Shakspere  has, 
however,  put  into  his  mouth  a  condemnation  of  those  who  are 
so  credulous  as  to  believe  such  'excellent  foppery;'  the 
title  he  makes  Edgar  give  to  the  supposed  worlongs  of 
Providence  he  here  uses  : — 

I  was  three  or  four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies : 
and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in 
despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 

What  is  revelation^ut  a  received  belief?  which  Shakspere 
compares  to  a  delusion  attempted  to  be  practised  upon 
Falstaff. 

Parson  Evans  says  to  Falstaff: — 

Serve  Got,  and  leave  your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  yon. 

If  Hamlet  were  written  to  show  the  empire  of  chance,  we 
see  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  a  ridicule  of  Providence 
throughout,  and  the  moral  or  philosm)hical  sentiment  of  the 

{>lay  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Fabtafi,  who,  in  more  prosaic 
anguage,  speaks  of  the  supernatural,  as  Theseus  did  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Knisht  shows  that  many  of  the  irreverent  passages  were 
after  additions  of  Shakspere.  He  says  that  Johnson  has  found 
fault  with  them  as  profane,  but  that  they  contain  very  deep 
satire.     But  it  was  satire  of  religion,  and  is  this  compatible 
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with  a  reverential  mind  ?  Mr.  Knight  does  not  attempt  to 
go  into  the  depths^  and  show  that  the  satire,  far  from  being 
of  religion,  was  evidence  of  Shakspere's  deep  devotion.  Bat 
by  the  vague  assertion  of  deep  satire,  he  would  insinuate  that 
it  does  not  mean  what  it  appears. 

How  is  it  that  people  can  see  the  ridicule  of  temporal  mat- 
ters, and  not  of  divine  things  ?  Dr.  EUiotson,  in  his '  Har- 
veian  Oration,*  complains  of  Shakspere  ridiculing  Dr. 
Caius — but  does  h^  not  ridicule  the '  chiurch  in  Bvans,  when 
he  introduces  it  to  be  laughed  at  ? 
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Therb  was  no  mistake  about  the  profaneness  of  the  Merry 
Wives.  As  Johnson  says,  *  Twelftn  Night  ventures  near  pto- 
faneness — it  is  to  be  supposed  as  only  less  profiine  tfa^  thef 
Merry  Wives,*  Schlegel  says,  'if  this  were  really  the  last 
work  of  Shakspere,  he  must  have  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  same 
youthfulness  or  mind.'  Knight  says, '  his  talents  were  cer- 
tainly employed  upon  loftier  subjects/  How  does  he  know  ? 
Is  this  supposed  repentance  an  apology  for  the  irreverence  of 
Twelfth  Night  ?  It  was  acted,  we  are  told,  before  the  lawyers 
in  Temple  Hall.  They  were  then  noted  for  their  profanity ; 
they  »aed  with  the  oavaliers,  aftd  hate  ever  been  m  Benson, 
the  preacher  of  the  Temple,  b  said  to  have  told  them— of  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mmd. 
*  Viola  says  of  her  brother  :— 

And  what  should  I  do  in  HIttU  ? 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysinm. 

Perchanee  he  is  not  drown'd ; — ^what  think  yon,  sailors  ? 

Cap,    It  is  perchance  that  70a  yourself  were  say'd. 

Vio.    O  my  poor  brother  I  so,  perchance,  may  he  be. 

Cap,    True,  Madam :  and  to  comfort  you  wiUi  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  fOiip  did  sj^t, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  sav'd  with  yon. 
Hung  on  our  driying  boat,  I  salir  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Oovri^e  and  hope  both  teachitlg  him  the  phtctice) 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liy'd  u|>on  the  sea. 

riere  y^e  see  no  mention  of  heaven,  providence,  divinity, 
miracle,  or  other  supernatural  powef*,  but  have  chance 
strongly  insisted  upon. 

Sir  Andrew  Ague-ched^  enters,  who  says : — 

Methinks  sometimes  I  hare  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian. 

w  2 
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This  might  be  well  appreciated  by  the  lawyers  who,  from 
the  time  of  the  Gospels,  seemed  to  have  relied  upon  their 
partS;  and  to  have  haa  a  great  contempt  for  faith. 

Clo,  Well  God,  gire  them  wisdom,  that  have  it ;  and  those  that 
are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

This  seems  to  be  an  allosion  to  the  parable  of  the  talents,  God 
giving  to  those  who  have,  and  taking  away  from  those  who 
make  no  use  of  their  ^ifls ;  and  also  perhaps  to  the  Puritans, 
who  affected  to  have  meir  wisdom  from  God. 

CU>.  Yirtae  that  trans^rresses,  is  bnt  patched  with  sin;  and  sin, 
^t  amends,  is  bat  patched  with  virtae. 

Thi£{  is  one  of  Shakspere's  lenient  ways  of  striking  the 
balance  between  vice  and  virtue.  Then  ensues  the  pastime 
between  the  Clown  and  Olivia,  similar  to  that  which  takes 
plaBte  between  the  Clown  and  Countess  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well.  Of  course,  religion  is  the  subject  of  their  re- 
partees.   The  Clown  asks  leave  to  prove  her  a  fool : — 

Z  must  catechise  you  for  it,  madonna?  Good  my  monse  of  virtue, 
answer  me. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  appellations  are  in  ridicule  of 
the  terms  in  which  a  little  child  is  addressed  on  the  subject 
of  religious  knowledge. 

01%,  Well,  sir,  for  i^ant  of  other  idleness,  I'll  bide  your  proof. 

Clo,  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thoo  ? 

01%.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

01%,  I  know  his  soul  is  in  hearen,  fooL 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  monm  for  yonr  brother's  soul 
being  in  hearea.    Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

Such  levity  requires  no  comment  Malvolio  is  introduced 
by  name  as  a  Puritan,  to  be  made  the  butt,  of  the  play,  and  to 
ridicule  religion  and  the  religious.  When  Olivia  asks  him 
his  opinion  of  her  fool^  *  Doth  he  not  mend  Y  Malvolio 
answers  : — 

Yes  ;  and  shall  do  tiU  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him. 

This  is  often  the  reflection  of  the  religious^  that  the  irreli- 
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gion  of  the  profane  will  be  shaken  by  a  death  bed.    Malyolio 
then  says : — 

Infirmitj  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

do,  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better  increas- 
ing  your  folly. 

This  appears  to  be  clothed  in  sacred  langaage^  made  stiH 
more  impious  by  the  wish.  Olivia  apologises  for  the  Clown* 
She  says  to  Maivolio : — 

You  are  sick  of  self-love,  and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite^ 
To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things  tor  bird-bolts,  that  he  deems  cannon-bullets:  There  is  no  slan- 
der in  an  allowed  fo^  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  ndl- 
ing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  noUiingbut  reprove* 

Sir  Toby  enters  drunk^  and  being  dronk^  as  Cassio  in 
Othello^  makes  sport  of  religion^    He  says  :-^ 

There's  one  at  the  gate. 
Olu    Ay  marry ;  what  is  he  ? 

Bir  To,  Let  him  be  the  devil,  and  he  will,  I  care  not,  give  me 
fiidthjSayL    Well,  it's  all  one* 

^   Yiola^  entrusted  with  the  love  of  the  duke  to  Oliyia, 

says : — 

What  I  am,  and  what  I  would,  *  *  are  to  your  ears  divinity  \  to 
any  other's  profanation* 

01%.  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this  divinity.  Now, 
sir,  what  is  your  text  ? 

Via.    Most  sweet)  lady» 

OIL  A  comfortable  doctrine,[and  much  may  be  said  of  it»  Where 
lies  your  text  ? 

Vio.    In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Olu    In  his  bosom  ?  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Fw.    To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart. 

OIL    O,  I  have  read  it,  it  is  heresy. 

This  shows  no  great  respnect  for  theology  or  sermons. 
Olivia  asks  Viola  what  she  thinks  of  her  face  : — 

Yio,    Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all* 

God  is  introduced  to  make  a  joke,  as  his  work  in  man  is 
often  mentionedi  while  nature  is  spoken  of  seriously*    Oliyia 
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at  iim  end  of  the  fiist  act,  involTed  in  perplexki^,  sa^  very 
philosophically  :— - 

Fate,  i^haw  thj  ft>r«e:  Oi^rmlroK  ve  4p  not  owe  J 
What  is  decreecl,maj9t  be ;  ao^  \>9  this  so  I 

Nothing  but  a  strong  belief  in  fate  could  induce  Viola, 
jbh^o^n  i^Q  9  coa^t  ^  ni^phaza^,  to  make  loye  to  the  dqke, 
j^lreadjr  in  love  with  another,  and  think  to  >vin  liim.  The 
empire  of  fate,  turning  things  upside  down,  s^ms  ^  be  the 
point  of  this  play.  MalvoHo  witnesses  its  reverses,  thinking 
fertune  thrust  upon  him. 

Viola  says  ::— 

J^prtaoe  forhid,  my  opiside  have  not  cbann'4  her 
She  niftde  good  y}^w  of  xne ;  ind^pd  lo  much, 

4.n4  i^[)ei^kiog  c^  the  sinister  influence  of  love  upon  woman : — 

Alas,  our  frailty  is  ihe  caase,  not  ve, 

For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be. 

O  time,  thou  must  nntiangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'untie. 

* 

Such  was  the  madness  of  ViolayOnd  such  was  the  madne^ 
of  Qlivia }  Vioja  excusing  her  own  ^nd  the  lunacy  of  Olivia 
*by  the  necessity  of  Robert  Owen.  • 

Sir  Toby  says  to  the  steward  who  has  interrupted  his 
nuidnight  orgies  :-r— 

E^est  t^oi;L  4^1^ink  b^p^use  thou  art.  virtuoiis^  there  sh^dl  be  no  more 
calces  and  ale  ? 

This  is  the  well  known  address  to  the  Puritans,  who  would 
interfere,  not  only  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  Imt  with  all 
those  pastimes  of  the  people  which  were  Shakspere^s  delight 
and  business. 

Maria  says : — 

Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  a  Puritan. 

Sir  And,    O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  ^0,  What,  for  being  a  Pur^Un  ?  thy  exquieite  reason,  dear 
knight.  ) 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  here  re^on  good 
enough. 

There  was  justification  enough  to  d^avt  from  pafisive 
obedience,  and  enter  i^pon  a  defensive  warfare  against  the 
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Puritans^  who  attacked  tbe  stage.  Fabian,  wha  appears  only 
to  make  one  of  the  conspirators,  (one  of  the  servants,  as 
Shakspere  considered  himself,  in  relation  to  royalty  ignd  his 
patrons)  when  asked  by  Sir  Toby  if  he  would  not  like  to 
dee  sucn  a  rascally  sheep-biter^  who  attacked  those  who  did' 
not  give  provocation,  come  by  sopie  notable  shame, 
answers  :— 

I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  bronglit  me  out  o'  fiiToar  with 
mj  lady  about  a  bear  baiting  here. 
MaL    'Tis  but  fortune,  all  is  fortune* 

The  latter  tells  him  :— 

Thy  fates  open  their  hands,  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace 
them. 

And  he  is  recommended  to  go  cross-gartered,  which 
was  the  hajbit  of  the  Puritans,  which  habit  Olivia  hated,  as 
Queen  Bess  might  have  done,  or  any  other  majesty  in  powers 

The  Clown  says  he  lives  by  the  church,  though  no  church* 
man,  because  his  house  sts^nds  by  the  church ;  and  asked  for 
a  reason^  says : — 

I  can  yield  you  none  without  words,  and  words  are  grown  so  false, 
I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Viola  elaborately  apologises  for  the  fool.  Sir  Andrew 
says : — 

I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  j>olitician. 

This  was  a  sect  of  the  Puritans^  who  afterwards  figured  so 
much  as  politicians  in  the  revolution;  and  this  contempt  of 
their  religion  and  politics  would  be  well  received  in  the 
Temple  Hall.  The  commentators  say,  the  instructi<»i  of  Sic 
Toby  to  Sir  Andrew,  how  to  write  a  letter  of  defiance  to 
Yioui,  is  a  satire  upon  Coke's  speech  against  Baleigh,  when 
he  called  him  an  atheist  Bale'igh  appeavs  to  have  been  a 
fiiend  and  favourite  of  Shak^re,  and  his  sentiments  were 
probably  responded  to  by  the  Templars,  however  much  they 
were  in  favour  of  power,  and  the  license  of  the  bar.  Here 
their  speculative  overpowered  their  poHtical  and  professional 
feelings. 

We  think  the  introduction  of  religion  is  in  in^ny  of  Jt, 
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When  Maria;  finding  Malydio  has  acted  up  to  the  letter, 
Bays: — 

Yond'ipillyMalTolio  is  tnmed  heathen,  a  Teryrenegado;  for  there 
is  no  christian  thai  means  to  be  saved  by  beliering  rightly,  can 
erer  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness. 

Olivia  inquires  for  Malvolio,  and  says  of  him,  '  he  is 
sad,'  which;  as  we  have  so  often  observed,  is  a  characteristic 
Shakspere  always  gives  to  the  religious.  Olivia,  on  seeing 
him,  says,  *  God  comfort  thee,  heaven  restore  them ;'  and 
Shakspere,  to  avoid  the  statute,  makes  MalvoUo  say :— * 

It  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  mske  me  thankful  I 

The  neict  and  remaining  scenes  with  Malvolio,  baited  by 
Sir  Toby  and  the  servants,  are  evidently  a  satire  upon  pos- 
session by  the  deviL 

8ir  To.  Which  vay  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity  ?  If  all  the 
devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  UUle,  and  Liegion  himself  possessed  him, 
jet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

The  very  possession  mentioned  by  Jesus  is  introduced 
with  a  sarcastic  comment  on  it. 

Jfor.    Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him  !    did  not  I 
tell  you  ? 
Sir  To.    Defy  the  devil :  Consider  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 
MaX*    Do  yon  know  what  yon  say  % 

This  is  usually  what  religious  people  say  when  they  hear 
infidels  talk  irreverently.    To  which  Maria  says : — 

La,  yon,  an  yon  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes  it  at  heart  I 
Fray  6od,  he  be  not  bewitched. 

JFVi&.  No  way  bnt  gentleness ;  gently,  gently  :  the  fiend  is  rough, 
and  will  not  be  nmghly  used. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man  !  'tis  not  for 
gravity  to  play  at  cheny-pit  wi^  Satan :  Hang  him,  foul  collier. 

Uair,  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers  \  good  Sir  Toby,  get  him  t* 
pray. 

ifoZ.   My  prayers,  minx  9 

Max,    No,  I  warrant  yon,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

UaX.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all  I  yon  are  idle  shallow  things :  I  am 
not  dE  your  element  \  you  shall  know  more  hereafter. 

A  chapter  might  be  filled  of  the  passages  in  which  Shak- 
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spere  makes  a  joke  of  prayer.  We  might  fancy  we  heard 
Mawworm's  parting  address  in  the  Hypocrite  in  the  final 
words  of  Malvolio  —  *  idle  shallow  things/  as  the  godly 
speak  of  the  world :  and  as  Mawworm  says^  ^  I  shall  go  up, 
you  will  go  down/  so  says  Malvolio— *  I  am  not  of  your 
element  f 

The  sequel  of  the  challenge  to  Viola  runs  thus : — 

Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  hare  mercy  upon  one  of  our  sonis !  He 
may  have  mercy  upon  mine,  but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to 
thyself.     Thy  friend^  as  thou  usest  himj  and  thy  sworn  enemy. 

Andrew  Ague-chebk. 

'Exceeding  good  senseless/  as  Fabian  says.  It  is  the 
Dogberry  style  of  ridiculing  salvation*  Sir  Toby  says,  *  'tis 
not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan.'  Serious 
Christians  ought  not  thus  to  play  with  infidelity.  It  is 
of  the  above  last  quoted  passage  that  Johnson  remarks — ^It 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  Shakspere,  in  this  and  some 
other  passages,  had  not  ventured  so  near  profaneness.' 

Olivia  says  of  her  love : — 

There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  faulty 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fonlt  it  is. 

That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

•  «  •  «  *  . 

A  fiend  like  thee,  might  bear  my  sonl  to  helL 

A  conclusion  Shakspere  elsewhere  came  to.  Sir  Andrew, 
on  hearing  of  the  prowess  of  Viola,  says : — 

I'd  have  seen  him  danmed  ere  I'd  have  challenged  him. 

Sir  To,  This  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls.  *  *  He 
will  not  hart  yon — come  on  to 't. 

JSir  And,    Pray  God  he  keep  his  oath. 

Cowards  are  made  to  pray,  and  we  shall  see  how  they  are 
coupled    When  Fabian  says  of  Viola: — 

A  coward,  a  most  devout  oowftrd,  religious  in  it. 

We^ire  told  by  Shaksperd  that  the  religious  are  fistful, 
sad,  and  cowardly.  This  stroke  would  be  received  with  ap- 
plause by  the  opposite  party  at  the  Temple;  and  Sir  Toby, 
a  dmnk^i  swindler  as  he  was,  showed  he  did  not  want 
<;ourage.     Shakspere  makes  the  stage  witty  at  the  expense  of 
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the  pulpit;  and  Maria  di^esses  up  the  Clown  as  Sir  Topas^ 
the  curate. 

Clo,  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself  in't ;  and 
I  would  I  were  the  fi^rst  that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown,  I  am 
not  tall  enough  to  become  the  fdnction  well ;  nor  lean  enough  to  bQ 
thought  a  good  student ;  but  to  be  said  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
house-keeper,  goes  as  ^rly,  as  to  say,  a  careful  man  and  a  great 
scholar. 

Sir  To,    Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

€lo,  ^  That  that  is,  is :'  so  I  being  master  parson,  am  master  par- 
don :  For  what  is  that^  but  that?  aiul  is,  but  is? 

No  doubt  Shakspere  thought  that  he  or  any  of  his  coifie- 
dians  could  make  as  good  a  parson  as  one  called  and  conse- 
crated by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.  Such  an  introduction  on 
the  stage>  or  a  man  masqued  as  one  of  the  sacred  profession^ 
would  not  be  allowed  in  many  Roman  Catholic  coimtries. 
We  have  seen  it  interdicted  in  regulations  for  the  Carnival. 
But  the  profession  of  the  clergy  is  always  a  subject  of  satire 
with  ShcLKspere^  and  always  travestied  even  seriously. 

M<d»    Good,  sir  Topas,  go  to  my  lady. 

Ch.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  I  how  yexest  thou  this  man  ?  talkest 
thou  of  nothing  but  of  ladies?  *  *  Fie  thou  dic^onest  Sathan !  I  ca4 
thee  by  the  most  modest  terms:  for  I  am  one  of  those^ gentle  ones, 
that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy.*- 

The  Clown  asks  him  if  the  house  is  dark :  Malvolio  says, 
as  ^  hdl.'    The  Clown  answers : — 

Madman,  thou  erreSt !  I  say  there  is  no  darkness,  but  ignorance ; 
in  which  jlMn  fxt  mord  pnzaleid  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 
What  is  tibe  opinion  of  Py  thagpras  coqc^ming  wild  fowl  ?  . 

MaL    That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  hajdy  inhabit  a  bird^ 

Clo.    What  thinkest  tho.u  pf  this  opinion  ? 

Mai,    I  thipk  nol^ly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion. 

Cl&,  Fare  thee  well:  remain  thou  still  in  darkpess:  thou  shalthold 
the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits :'  and  fear  to 
kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  tl^e  soul  of  Uiygij^dam. 

Here  is  a  repetition  of  thp  idea  of  tr^tnsmigration.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  steward,  and  the  hetprodo^y  of  the  Clown 
turned  parsop,  seem  to  bo  m^e  eqq^Uy  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  When  the  Clown  s^ppears  in  bis  true  dbaimcter, 
Malvolio  says  : — 
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I  am  as  well  in  my  witM,  tool,  as  thon  art. 

Clo,  Then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wUfi 
than  a  fool. 

Mai,    They  *  *  send  ministers  to  me,  asses. 

This  is  what  the  P^rit^ns  probahly  said  of  the  regular 
clergy. 

Clo,    AdYise  you  vhat  you  say:  the  minister  is  here. 

It  was  not  safe  to  speak  ill  of  the  powers  that  be.  The 
Clown  says  his  d^ire  of  bavins  is  not  the  sin  of  covetoug- 
ness.  Probably  all  the  ways  of  the  world  were  then  called 
by  the  Puritans  sips,  and  considered  as  jpoming  under  some 
pro^ihitjon.  Cloyrn  ^ays,  in  answer  to  <;he  inquiries  of  Olivia 
after  her  ^tew^d : — 

He  holds  Belzebub  at  the  stare's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case 
may  do.  He  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you  ;  I  should  have  given  it 
you  to-day  morning,  but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  Gospels,  so  it 
skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

Was  not  this  an  inuendo^  that  the  epistles  whence  the  ex- 
tremely pious  have  taken  some  of  their  doctrines  were  not 
the  Gospels — reiterating  the  charge  of  some  infidels^  that  they 
are  the  writings  of  madmen,  and  not  much  have  mattered 
had  they  never  been  delivered  ?  The  Clown  begins  to  read  out 
the  letter  in  a  way  which  makes  them  think  mm  mad,  and  as 
it  commenced  in  words  used  by  the  Puritans,  *  By  the  Lord, 
madam,^  no  doubt  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  Puri- 
tans were  intended  to  be  ridiculed.  When  told  to  read  in  his 
right  wit^  the  Clown  says  :— 

So  I  do>  madonna^  but  to  read  in  his  right  wits,  is  to  read  thus. 

Fabian,  on  the  part  of  the  servants,  says  they  played  him 
this  trick  for  his  want  of  courtesy  to  them ;  and  the  Clown 
sums  up  the  moral  of  th^  play  in  the  words  of  the  steward : — 

Why  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

He  plays  the  parson,  and  says  he  was  one  Sir  Topas  in  the 
interlude,  and  then  mimicks  Malvolio— *  By  the  Lord,  fool, 
I  am  not  mad;'   then  repeats  the  words  of  the  steward. 
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decrying  him  and  his  profesrioti,  which  brings  in  (he  other 
aim  of  Replay: — 

And  thus  the  whirli|^g  of  time  brings  in  his  rerenges* 
Mai,    111  be  reyenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  yon. 

The  Clown  speaks  the  epiloguei  which  may  also  allude  to 
the  timeS;  and  is  more  reasonable  than  some  think,  who  hare 
called  it  a  nonsensical  ditty ;  the  wind  and  the  rain  repeated 
in  every  verse  may  mean  the  adverse  is  mixed  up  with  tlie 
prosperous  in  every  man's  afiairs — ^with  the  philosophical 
conclusion  at  the  end,  that  it  has  been  fdways  so  since 
the  world  beean. 

In  this  play  we  find  a  quotation  by  Shakspere  from 
Marlowe's  sonnet,  entitled  '  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his 
Love' — another  instance  that  our  poet  had  Marlowe  in 
memory. 
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Troilus  ai^d  Cressida  was  never  acted  on  the  public  stage, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  played  at  court.  It  does  not 
present  such  plain  features  as  the  other  plays.  Inferences  as 
to  the  sentiments  of  Shakspere  might  be  drawn  from  it, 
which  we  have  omitted  as  not  so  evident  or  direct,  confining 
the  citations  more  to  those  points  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  plays.  There  is  much  abstract  philosophy  with- 
out religion,  and  which  appears  to  tell  against  religion. 
Fate  is  introduced  by  Troilus. 

He  thinks  the  gods  are  employed  in  vexing  mankind.    In 
his  afiSeiirs  of  love  with  Cressida  he  says : — 

O  gods !  how  do  yon  plague  me. 

Pandarus  says  to  Cressida,  thinking  of  Troilus's  love  for 
her : — 

Well,  the  gods  are  above.    Time  most  friend  or  end. 

The  language  of  this  foolish  old  man  is  her§  that  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  to  a  lover  of 
Anne  Page.  The  Trojans  return  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  Pandarus  tells  the  names  of  all  as  they  pass  by,  and 
describes  each.  In  his  oaths  and  religious  parlance  Shak- 
spere converts  him  into  a  Christian.    Paris  passes : — 

Pan.    Swords?  anything,  he  cares  not :  an  the  devil  come  to  him, 
it's  all  one.    By  God's  lid,  it  does  one's  heart  good. 

Helenus  passes,  who  is  the  priest  in  Priam's  family,  which 
gives  ShaJcspere  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  him,  as  he  does 
ail  priests.  The  necessity  of  preserving  character  is  the 
defence  of  Shakspere's  profanity;  but  was  there  any  necessity 
to  paint  all  priests  aner  an  irreli^ous  fashion,  except  the 
necessity  in  the  artist's  mind  to  give  his  own  idea  of  and 
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answer  his  own  intentions  as  to  the  sacred  profession? 
Voltaire  in  his  plays  does  not  make  such  perversions  of 
character ;  he  thought  every  religion  alike  ;  yet  he  did  not 
depart  from  the  peculiar  piety  suitable  to  the  dramatis  per- 
soncB.  Some  passages  of  Voltaire  have  been  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  Christians,  as  reverential  expositions  of  their 
own  faith  and  sentiments. 

Cre»,    Can  Helenus  fight^  uncle  ? 

Pan,  Helenus  ?  no ;  yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent  well :  *  *  Hele* 
nns  is  a  priest. 

In  the  conference  of  the  Greeks,  which  Agamemnon 
opens,  he  expatiates  largely  on  fulfilment  not  answering  our 
intentions.  This  philosophy  seems  a  counterpart  of  those  ce- 
lebrated lines  of  Hamlet,  on  divinity  shaping  our  ends, 
whether  said  seriously  or  ironically.    Agamemnon  says  :— 

Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart ;  not  ants^^ring  the  aim, 
And  that  onhodied  figure  of  the  thoof  ht 
That  gave't  surmised  shape. 

He  speaks  of  their  reverses  as  the  trials  of  Jove  to  b^ng 
out  their  virtues  in  opposition  to  'fortunes  love.'  Nestor 
calls  them  the  reproof  of  chance.  Agamemnon  talks  of  the 
'  mastick  jaws'  of  Thersites,  alluding,  says  Knight,  to  Prynne, 
author  of  'Histrio  Mastix.'  'It  appears  to  us  (Knight)  by 
no  means  improbable  that  an  epithet  should  be  applied  to  the 
"  rank  Thersites,"  which  should  pretty  clearly  point  at  one 
who  had  done  enough  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
poet's  fi'atemity.'  Ifih\&  be  the  case,  in  a  mere  word  we 
think  our  theory  the  more  correct,  that  TwebRJi  Night,  where 
there  is  so  much  relative  to  the  Puritans  in  words,  matter, 
and  character,  was  directed  against  all  the  tribe  of  players' 
scourges.  There  is  some  moral  as  well  as  material  philoso- 
phy in  the  speech  of  Ulysses.  He  says,  without  order  or 
decree : — 

Force  should  be  right ;  or  rather,  right  and  wrong, 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides,) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
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Bat  of  the  effects  of  immorality,  he  speaks  in  the  language 
of  Mackintosh — it  would  end  in  universal  destruction : — 

Then  every  thing  include  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  "will,  wUl  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And  last  eat  up  himself. 

What  a  natural  and  fine  opportunity  had  Shakspere,  if  he 
had  had  the  least  sentiment  of  religion,  to  have  shown  this 
gOYemanceof  the  universe  in  a  divine  being,  and  thence  inferred 
as  apostle  Paul  did,  that  the  powers  that  oe  were  the  deputies 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  that  they  dispensed  his  justice ;  that 
we  must  be  obedient  to  them  as  we  would  be  to  Him,  and 
without  this  order  from  earth  to  heaven  there  would  be 
nothing  but  universal  anarchy  and  destruction. 

By  a  discreet  policy  Shakspere  makes  Ulysses  speak 
against  the  satire  of  tne  camp,  consequent  upon  insubor- 
dination, which  he  likens  to  that  of  the  players  going  on 
in  the  theatres,  and  speaks  of  a  king  as  a  theologian 
would  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  matter-of-fact  reasoning 
of  materialism  : — 

So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 
Or  tiiose  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  flouls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

-^neas  announced,  prefacing  that  he  wishes  to  show 
reverence,  asks: — 

Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  man  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mightly  Agamemiion? 

Aga,    This  Trojan  scorns  us  ;  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

So  filled  is  Shakspere  with  the  language  of  theology,  when 
he  uses  it  for  these  purposed !  We  must  ascribe  the  practice 
to  his  knowledge  and  disbelief  of  religion.  He  could  not 
plead  ignorance  or  want  of  reflection  on  the  highest  subjects 
of  theology.  All  its  questions  show  themselves  in  every 
direction,  as  if  he  constantly  entertained  them  as  matters  of 
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speculation,  ^neas  assumes  this  to  be  reverence,  but  Aga- 
memnoQy  the  object  of  it,  thinks  it  is  scornful ;  and  so  we 
think  is  the  use  which  Shakspere  makes  of  sacred  ideas  on 
common  subjects,     ^neas  answers : — 

Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  nnarm'd, 
As  bending  angels. 

Was  not  this  burlesquing  a  supreme  being,  as  Goethe  does, 
introducing  the  court  of  God,  and  Satan  upright,  among 
'the  bendmg  angels,'  discoursing  with  Deity.  Ajax  says 
to  Thersites : — 

I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther,  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness :  but  I  think 
thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer 
without  book. 

This  is  in  ridicule  of  the  way  often  taken  to  make  men  holy, 
and  which  the  Puritans  made  their  principal  engine  against 
such  as  were  opposed  to  them.  It  is  also  satirical  of  their 
praying  and  preaching  extempore,  instead  dT  usmg  the 
church  service. 
When  Achilles  says  to  Thersites  :— 

Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'twas  not  volnntary ;  no  man  is 
beaten  voluntary; 

we  can  almost  imagine  Shakspere  meant  this  for  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  as  all  other  enthusiasts,  provoked  persecution 
and  martyrdom,  and  said  they  voluntarily  suffered,  as  they 
considered,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  looking  upon  punishment 
as  a  reward. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trojans  to  confer  upon  the  res- 
toration of  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  the  language  applies  as 
much  to  theological  controversy  as  politick  policy.  Hector 
speaks  in  praise  of  doubt : — 

But  modest  doubt  is  calPd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst. 

Troilus  uses  this  language  in  speaking  of  the  King : — 

Pie,  fie,  my  brother ! 
Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  ot  a  king 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ? 
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This  play  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  written  for  the  court, 
and  acted  only  there. 

Helenas  advises  that  his  father  ^should  bear  the  great 
sway  of  his  affairs  with  reason/  and  this  gives  Shakspere 
the  opportunity  of  retorting  upon  the  priest,  who  only  comes 
in  that  character  to  be  flouted  at  as  belonging  to  an  imreason- 
ing  profession,  and  being  given  more  to  running  away  than 
fighting,  estimating  security  as  the  means  to  dream,  slumber, 
and  grow  fat. 

Trou    Yoa  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest. 
You.  fur  your  gloves  with  reasons. 

When  Hector  asks  him  if  he  is  not  touched  by  the  divina- 
tion of  Cassandra,  Troilus  replies  that  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  an  act  by  the  event,  or  be  wanting  in  courage,  or  dislike 
what  is  agreeable,  because  of  a  mad  prophetess'  brain-sick 
raptures.  But  Hector  sums  up  in  a  strain  of  moral  philo- 
sophy which  would  at  once  acquit  Shakspere  of  the  charge 
made  against  him  by  Dryden  in  this  play,  that  he  was  want- 
ing in  a  moral  purpose.  It  was  knowing  right  and  wrong, 
but  not  insisting  upon  the  former,  that  led  to  the  sequel  of 
the  play — the  deatn  of  Hector,  and  the  fall  of  Troy.  Right 
might  have  prevented  the  infidelity  of  Cressida,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Troilus,  and  the  obliquy  of  Pandarus  borne  to  all 
posterity.  Hector  says  Paris  and  Troilus  have  both  spoken 
^  superficially'  in  the  cause  and  question,  led  by  their  passions, 
pleasure,  and  revenge,  and  considers  them  like  ^  yoimg  men 
whom  Aristotle  thought  unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy/ 
He  then  speaks  of  the  law  of  nature  as  the  law  of  morality, 
the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  give  property  to  its  owners ; 
that  the  law  among  individuals  should  be  the  law  between 
nations.  *  The  moral  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,'  he 
says,  require  that  they  should  give  Helen  back.  ^  Hector's 
opinion  is  this  in  way  of  truth.' 

When  Achilles  said  Thersites  was  not  voluntary  in  being 
beaten,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  what  he  could  not  help, 
we  did  not  think  Thersites  would  next  appear  on  the  stage  to 
say  it  for  himself.  He  says  as  Hamlet  did— -shall  I  only  rail 
at  the  injuries  done  me  ? 

O  worthy  satisfaction !  would  it  were  otherwise ;  that  I  could 
beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me. 

X 
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HeT0W9  to  learn  to  confure  and  raise  devils,  that  be  may 
see  some  issue  to  his  spiteful  execrations,  then  he  falls  to 
jpriaying  the  gods  in  an  ifooical  style,  abusing  them  if  they 
do  not  grant  his  requests,  and  take  away  from  ^J«x  and 
▲oliilles  the  little  wit  thgr  hnYe,  Afterwards  he  prays  fop 
T#ii0aaoo^9  and  a  cuvse  on  the  whole  oamp,  ending  thus  i-^ 

I  |iav«  Mid  ny  prayers,  and  devil  «niry,  txy  Amea. 

If  the  previous  rant  of  Tbersites  was  a  representation 
of  the  ruling  Puritans,  was  not  this  speech  a  parody  on  their 
rage,  devotion,  and  defeated  envy  ?  Fatrodus  enters,  which 
reminds  Tbersites  he  has  omitted  him  from  his  corses,  which 
he  eails  his  contemplation^  as  a  Puritan  might.  He  says  to 
hon: — 

The  common  curse  of  manldnd,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in 
gr^al  revenae  t  *  *  Amen.    Where's  Achillos  ? 

Pair.    VHiat,  art  thou  derotef  "wast  thoa  in  a  prayer  ? 

ITher,    Ay,  the  hearens  hear  me  ! 

This  was  not  cndy  to  ridicule  prayer,  but  especially  the 
jPuntaas,  who  thought  the  heavens  heard  them  m  particular 
in  promptioii  of  the  commonest  endsi.  That  Shakspere  was 
bent  upon  satiriMng  religion,  whether  displayed  in  the  cant 
p(  the  tinas»  or  thpae  questions  of  momentous  importance  to 
the  pjmui,  is  ^ident  even  in  a  short  dialogue  which  occurs 
betw^n  Paaisms  and  a  servant  of  Paris : — 

FiML  Yon  40f0Dd  «poa  a  noUe  yntleman ;  I  most  needs 
jKraint  luai. 

iBirm,  T^e  Lord  he  praised.  *  *  1  bope  I  shall  know  yonr 
honour  better, 

Pan.    I  do  desire  it. 

Berv.    You  are  in  a  state  of  grace. 

Pan.    Orace  !  not  so  friend  :  honour  and  lordship  are  my  titles. 

Paris  gives  a  genealogy  of  love : — 

fie  eats  nothing  but  dores,  love ;  and  tbaf  breeds  hot  blood,  and 
kot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,  and  het  thenghts  beget  hoi  the«[^]iti^ 
and  hoi  ihengbis  hot  4eed»,  and  boi  deeds  is  lore. 

Pan,  Is  this  i^  geaeratioa  of  love  *  *  *  Why,  they  are  vipers: 
Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ? 

We  do  not  know  if  any  impious  sense  was  attached  to  this 
otherwise  absurd  nonsense,  beyond  its  being  a  parody  from 
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Matthew.  ^  In  the  world  to  eoBie^  is  a  jArMe  Trtrflas  lues 
for  l^tii^  t^es. 

UljBseB,  in  his  speeches  to  AehiDes^  enlarges  upon  « theme 
ef  morafil^,  which  is  a  feTooiite  wkh  Shakspere,  yiz* — that 
virtue  conrists  in  dding  good  to  others — and  idi  &at  a  nan 
has  of  yirtae  is  by  the  reAee^/en  of  the  good  he  eenfeis 
upono&erB. 

When  Thersites  says  to  Ptttvoclas  and  4^di31es  whom  hie 
sodespjlfled:^— 

God  te  iriih  jon^A  aU  wyhewl ; 

the  point  must  have  consisted  in  its  irony^  and  God's  n^me 
was  taken  in  vain. 

Cressida  calls  npon  the  immortal  God  to  witness  that  she 
will  not  go  from  Troy,  and  invokes  the  divine  gods  to  make 
her  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood  if  she  leave  Troilus. 
Shakspere  is  very  willing  to  call  upon  the  divinity  in  vain. 
This  brings  in  an  opportunity  of  exclaiming  against  Provi* 
dence,  which  is  constantly  done  under  the  name  of  God,  gods, 
heavens. 

Trot,    Cresflid,  I  lore  thee  in  so  strained  a  pnritj^ 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  mj  faaiej. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  tiie  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities— take  thee  from  me. 

Ore.    Hare  the  gods  enyy  ? 

Pan.    Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay,  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

»  *  »  « 

Frown  on,  yon  heayens,  efibct  yonr  rage  with  speed ; 
Sit  gods  upon  yonr  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  ! 
I  say,  at  once,  let  yonr  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on. 

This  b  in  continuation  of  the  spirit  which  first  directed 
Troilus's  attack  upon  the  gods  in  the  case  of  his  Cressid; 
then  the  gods  were  upbraided  with  their  envy  of  the  happi- 
ness of  mortals,  now  they  are  made  to  smile  and  feel  pleasure 
at  the  misery  of  mankind — a  sentiment  Shakspere  often  intro- 
duces elsewhere. 

If  other  morals  were  wanting  in  the  play  besides 
the  iate  of  Pandarus,  and  the  results  of  offidonsness,  there 
is  the  great  truth,  of  which  Horace  wrote,  speaking  of  the 
war  of  Troy — ^  woman  is  the  most  terrible  cause  of  war, 

X  2 
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teierrima  €au$a  bettiJ  Tke  sin  causes  the  ponishmenty  and 
as  Helen  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  so  Cressida  isbjDiomedes 
— the  frailt|r  of  the  wom6n  and  the  wickedness  of  the  men  pro- 
ducing fresh  disasters ;  as  Tha*sites  is  made  to  say,  after  wit- 
n^l  Cressida's  in'temew  with  Diomed^  Ikd  hearing 
Tnnlus's  intention  of .  vengeauce : — 

Lechery,  lechery,  still  wars  and  lechery,  nothing  else  holds 
fashioa  :  a  burning  devil  takeihem. 

Indeed,  Shakspere,  instead  of  being  wanting  in  morals  to 
his  plays,  in  this  and  in  others,  seems  to  have  his  quiver  full 
of  them,  so  &r  as  is  consistent  with  nature. 
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This  is  the  last  of  the  historical  series  of  Shakgpere's 
plays.  Though  his  purpose  might  have  been  high,  yet 
Knight  admits  ^  the  drama  of  Henry  VIII.  is  essentially  one 
of  pageantry.'  Coleridge  calls  it  a  'sort  of  historical  masque 
or  show  play.'  As  the  poet  relinquished  the  vague  proBpect 
of  past  history,  and  approached  his  own  times,  he  was 
obliged  to  adhere  more  to  reality,  to  leave  imagination,  the 
sarcasms,  and  the  privileged  truths  of  the  fom.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  these,  and  the  old  excite- 
ment of  slaughter  and  fighting  by  show,  and  the  discharge  of 
real  chamber  guns  which  set  his  theatre  on  fire.  Truth  to 
tell,  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  are  times  Roman  Catholics 
may  well  abuse,  and  Protestants  blush  for.  But  we  absolve 
Shakspere  from  partiality  between  the  two  faiths,  unless  as 
exhibited  by  a  passing  reflection  on  the  Puritanism  of  his  own 
days.  This  is  to  us  one  proof  that  Shakspere  had  no  religion. 
It  is  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible  for  a  man,  impressed 
with  religious  belief,  not  to  be  on  one  side  or  another  of  these 
religions.  None  can  entirely  disguise  his  real  feelings. 
Hume  seems  to  set  the  professors  of  both  faiths  in  pretty  fair 
antagonism  against  each  other:  neither  party  can  well  be 
pleased,  yet  they  must  each  in  turn  admit  tneir  cases  to  be 
well  stated — but  Hume  has  a  quick  eye  for  follies^  he  paints 
naked  their  deformities.  His  irony  peeps  out  of  his  history  as 
well  as  his  essays;  and  though  not  so  evident  as  in  Shak- 
spere, there  is  no  mistaking  tne  want  of  a  reverential  mind. 
We  think  Hume  might  be  seen,  in  his  history  of  England,  to 
be  a  materialist,  without  having  preceded  it  by  a  treatise 
on  human  nature. 

But  we  must  let  Shakspere  speak  for  himself  in  a  prologue, 
which  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  present  play. 
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PROLOGUE* 

I  come  no  more  to  make  yoa  laugh ;  things  now 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 
Sad,  high  and  working,  fall  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes  mi  ^raw  the  eye  to  flow, 
We  now  present.    Those  that  dan  pity,  liere ; 
May,  if  diey  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it.    Such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  beUeve, 
May  here  find  truth  to.    Those  that  come  to  see 
Qm^  k  show  er  two,  and  so  agree 
The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 

[11  undertake  may  see  awi^  their  shiUing 

Mciily  in  t#0  fchort  hours.    Oiily  they 

Thki^  66ttie  «o  heit  h  m^h:^  bawdy  play  j 

A  noitte  of  «ar|ets  j  or  to  s^  a  isUow 

Jt  ti\mt  mf lley  coiit,  (guarded  with  yellow, 

Will  be  deceived :  for  gentle  hearers,  know. 

To  rank  our  chosen  truQi  with  such  a  htoir 

Ak  fobl  tod  fi^ht  is,  bedde  fbirfeithig 

Onr  6^  brMM|  akd  the  opiiiion  that  we  bring 

(Tb  iniike  IftiM  «nly  trbe  we  now  intend,) 

,'^111  ijever  j^ve  us  an  understanding  friend. 

Therefore,  for  goodness  sake,  anci)  as  you  are  known 

!Fhe  first  ancl  happiest  hearers  6f  the  town. 

Be  tittd,  ilj^  we  would  mikke  yon.    Thinkj  ye  sd6 

The  very  peilsonis  of  6ut  tiOble  story. 

As  tiiegr  were  tiritg }  think,  you  ib9  thedi  greait^ 

^nd  foMovfad  with  the«fneral  throng  and  sWeat 

0f  thousand  friends ',  then,  in  a  moment,  see 

How  6oon  this  mightittess  meets  misery ! 

And  if  yon  ciin  be  meii^y  then,  111  f^ay 

A  m^  may  weep  npon  his  wedding  day. 

After  settihg  forth  Ae  attractions  of  the  play,  how  earnestly 
he  eiitreais  them  to  fbrbear  their  lore  of  fun — ^what  was  it  1 
to  see  a  iherry  *  bawdy  ^  play,  or  the  fool  whose  subject 
of  mirth  Wa&  geil^tally  fengion.  But  in  this  Shakspere 
doe^  not  keeb  hid  ^romide,  he  Is  indecent  when  his  i*emarks 
tell  against  tdidotiih  the  persons  of  its  professors. 

The  Qiiarterfy  SetieW,  1845,  speaking  of  the  love  of  inde- 
ceiicy  Voltaif'e  had  in  common  with  Shiispere,  says,  *from 
the  old  Italian  siioffeirs  dbwnwarfs,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  al- 
most perpetual  combination  of  scepticism  and  lubricity/  These 
old  ttahan  sdoffers  y^ete  the  originals  whence  Shakspere  took 
many  of  his  plays;  he  wds,  on  uds  account,  indebted  to  Boc* 
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caccio,  who  was  the  prificipal  amoog  diem  for  th*  com- 
bination of  these  two  qualities.  It  will  not  be  dmiied  that 
Shakspere's  charaetero  abound  in  omt  of  these  combiiiatiQiiSr 
Can  there  be  so  grand  an  exception  as  Shakspere's  to  the  se^ 
neral  rule  of  the  reviewer,  who  has  pointed  out  these  combi- 
nations ?  Can  Mr.  Knight  saj  the  lubricity  of  SImkspera  is 
decency,  when  the  poet,  in  the  prologue,  has  sdyen  the 
grossest  term  to  it  ?  The  opening  scene  may  be  callei  rejemf 
tial  in  its  language  by  the  admirers  of  Shakspmre,  though  we 
think  this  perpetucd  recurrence  to  religion  in  temporal  mat- 
ters a  sign  of  a  man  well  versed  in  heavenly  things,  1^  who 
would  rather  bring  them  down  to  earth  than  retain  them 
with  sacred  feelings  in  their  proper  place.  One  dav,  says 
Norfolk,  the  French  at  the  field  of  the  doth  of  gold  weM 

*  like  heathen  gods,'  the  next  day  the  English  pages  were 

*  as  cherubims.  When  he  says  they  did  such  .extraordinary 
feats  of  aAns,  thi^  the  most  nebulous  story  of  former  times 
was  believed,  Buckingham  says,  ^  O,  you^  go  far.'  Noi^ 
folk  asseverates,  ^  As  I  holong  to  worship.'  When  Bucking-> 
ham  asks  who  guided  the  sport,  NorfolK  says,  as  vou  guess, 
one  who  had  no  business  in  it.  And  on  the  maition  of  the 
Cardinal,  Buckingham  says  : — 

The  deril  speed  him, 

What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities. 

Nor.    The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way, 
A  gift  which  heaven  gives. 

Aher,    I  cannot  tell 
What  heaven  hath  given  him ;  let  some  graver  eye 
Fierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Feep  through  each  part  of  him  :  Whence  has  he  that  ? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard, 
Or  has  given  all  before ;  and  he  bqB;in8 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buckingham  says : — 

Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  loUow'd,  was 
A  thing  inspir'd ;  and  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy — That  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sodden  breach  on't. 
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Bucldiighain  is  angered  at  the  look  of  the  Cardinal. 

Nor.    Whatj  are  you  cha^d  ? 
Ask  God  for  temperance  ;  that's  th'  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

■  From  the  moment  they  are  arreeted,  Norfolk  and  Aber- 
gayenny  are  made  religions  ;  and  convinced  of  their  ap- 
proaching end,  say  the  will  of  heav^fi  be  done  inthis^  and  all 
things,  which  Abei^venny  at  least  had  spoken  contemptu- 
ously of.  The  new  rashions  imported  from  France  are  made 
sugeestiveof  friyolous  conversation  on  the  subject  of  death. 
The  chamberlain  remarks: — 

Death  !  my  lord, 
Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Christendom. 

Sands,    The  devil  fiddle  them  I  Pm  glad  they're  going  ; 
(For  sure  there's  no  converting  of  them.) 

The  approaching  banquet  at  the  Cardinal's  being  men- 
tioned, Sands  observes  : — 

In  him 
Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

In  this  there  is  irony  in  sense  and  in  language. 

Meeting  Anne  Bullen  and  the  ladies  in  the  Cardinal's 
house,  Sands  says  : — 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  Cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested^ 
I  think,  would  better  please  them  :  By  my  life, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov,    O,  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these  ! 

Sands,  I  would  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov,  'Faith,  how  easy? 

Sands,    As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afibrd  it. 

The  Cardinal  drinks  to  them,  it  appears,  out  of  a  pretty 
large  bowl,  and  remarks  that  the  ladies  are  not  meiTy.  Sands 
says  the  wine  must  first  rise  in  their  cheeks;  and  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  him  and  Anne  BuIIen  Sands 
draws  the  attention  of  the  Cardinal  to,  as  a  proof  of  the 
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effects  of  the  wine.  We  conjecture  it  bears  no  decent  infe- 
rence from  what  before  dropped  from  him.  Wolsey  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  the  king  and  suite,  says : — 

This  heaven  of  beauty- 
Shall  shine  at  fall  upon  them. 

Kinff,    You  hold  a  feir  assembly  ;  you  do  well,  lord. 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  shall  judge  now  unhappily. 

Wol.    I'm  glad 
Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

Wolsey  is  not  only  shewn  as  an  example  of  a  churchman 
living  licentiously,  but  all  his  piety  is  alleged  to  be  policy  by 
the  courtiers,  working  on  the  conscience  of  the  king  to 
achieve  his  own  ends.  What  we  remarked  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  true  of  many  of  the  speeches  in  this  play — they 
are  the  words  of  religion,  introduced  in  a  worldly  sense. 

Suffolk's  remarks  on  Wolsey  are  a  specimen  of  this 
style  : — 

Suf,    For  me,  my  lords, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him,  there's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I'll  stand, 
If  the  king  please  ;  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike  y  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

We  have  a  sample  how  Wolsey  is  made  to  treat  reU- 
gion  itself.  On  the  king  calling  for  his  new  secretary,  Gar- 
diner, Campeius  says  to  Wolsey  that  he  has  incurred  much 
blame  for  having  removed  a  Dr.  Pace  from  the  post,  who  in 
consequence  went  mad  and  died. 

Wol.    Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  ! 
That's  christian  care  enough  :  for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.    He  was  a  fool  3 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous. 

This  is  the  style  of  the  speeches  of  Richard  III.,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  enemies,  and  not  to  be  expected 
from  one  prelate  speaking  of  the  tragical  end  of  a  brother. 
Wolsey  has  never  been  represented  as  impious,  and  dies  re- 
ligious, according  to  the  history  followed  by  Shakspere. 
Wolsey  is  not  to  be  blamed,  or  Pace  regretted,  because  he 
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has  sent  him  to  beoven.  Wbst  a  seoff  at  Cfaristianity,  09 
the  fool  said  to  Olhiay  ^  why  do  y<m  mourn  for  your  bro- 
ther, if  you  beliere  htm  in  heaTen?'  The  scene  between  the 
Old  Lady  and  Anne  Bullen  seems  introduced  to  make 
people  hkugh  at  the  hypocrisy  and  Protestant  conscieiioe  of 
Anne,  mixed  up  with  me  ufideoency  alnured  in  the  prologue* 
When  the  two  Cardinals  come  on  the  business  of  divorce  to 
Katharine,  she  is  very  sarcastic  on  their  priesthoods,  and 
considering  what  Wolsey  was,  he  is  made,  in  his  defence,  no 
less  ironiesu  on  himself : — 

W^,    1/ your  grace 
Coald  but  be  brodi^  to  know  osr  eads  are  hones^ 
ITou^dfeel  more  comfort    Why  should  we,  good  )»dj, 
tJpon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?    Alas  1  enr  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it. 

The  language  of  the  nobles  t^^ainst  Wolsey  has  treqa&at 
calk  upon  God,  and  a  ohorus  of  Amens  to  complete  his 
ruin ;  and  Cranmer,  who  has  accomplished  it  by  his  zeal  in  the 
divorce,  is  called  a  worthy  fellow,  and  his  reward  b  fore- 
told in  an  Archbishopric. 

Wolsey  says  he  is  against  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Anne  Bullen,  because  she  is  a  ^pleemr  Lutheran/  andavowshis 
intention  of  having  him  allied  to  a  French  prineess.  Wols^, 
according  to  Shiispere,  not  according  to  history,  by  acci- 
dent sent  an  inventory  of  his  possessions  with  some  state 
papers  to  the  king*    Norftulk  says  :-*- 

Its  heaven's  will ; 
Some  spirit  pttt  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  Mess  year  eye  withal. 

King.    If  we  did  think 
His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  olgects,  he  should  stlU 
Dwell  in  his  musings,  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  l^low  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

This  b  a  repetition  of  the  jeering  exchanged  between  the 

nobles  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  Henry  VI.    The  king  con- 

dnues  his  irony,  and  speaks  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the 

inventory: — 

Good,  my  lord. 
You  are  full  of  heav'nly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
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Of  your  bd#t  gi^tMt  iti  yotot  ifiind,  th«  which 
Yon  wQtd  no^  rnnniBg  o'er  ;  yoa  haye  scarce  iime 
To  steal  from  sptfHaiJ  leisure  ft  brief  spwii 
To  keep  your  ear^ly  audit ;  sure^  in  that 
I  deem  you  lin  ill  huftbatid,  aAd  ftm  glad 
To  hare  yoti  th^Mti  my  eompaiiioa« 

Wol.    Sif, 
For  holy  offices  1  bivre  « iSam. 

Contrary  to  all  his  professions  of  bve  only  to  the  king, 
when  the  inventory  is  handed  to  him  he  says : — 

'Tis  th'  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  togeth^ 
For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  po]^o»| 
And  see  my  friends  in  Rome.    O  negligence, 
Fit  ftn*  h  fool  to  ftOlby  I    What  cross  devil 
Made  ita%  put  this  main  secret  in  the  pocket 
I  seat  the  king  ? 

But  when  he  dis(^ver»  among^  Ifce  papers  the  letter  to 
the  Pope,  against  the  divorce,  he  days  his  fete  is 
decided. 

When  the  nohles  come,  as  glad  messenffers  oS  the 
king's  displeaaure  and  Wolsey's  pimishmeats,  the  Cardinal 
Bays : — 

Follow  yotir  entibus  cotirseSy  men  of  inalice ; 
You  have  christian  warrant  for  them,  and  no  doubt, 
In  time,  wUl  find  their  fit  rewards* 

This  irony  is  not  becoming  a  Christian,  or  probable  in  the 
Cardinal.  He  says  what  he  does  not  think,  or  professes  not 
to  think,  viz. — ^that  they  have  the  warrant  fsH  Religion  for 
th^  acts,  or  else  it  means  that  there  was  warrant  in  Christi- 
atiity  for  malice  and  envy.  They  call  him  '  traitor  priest,^ 
^  scarlet  sin;'  and  Surrey  calls  it  holy  piety  in  the  Cardinal 
that  absolv^  his  father-in-law,  Buddnghauiy  with  an  axe. 

Surrey  says  to  Norfolk  :— 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life.    I'll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

WoL    How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man, 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it  I 

He  would  defend  his  impotent  malice  now  by  the  vu1;ues  of 
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Christianity,  when  he  can  no  longer  execute  yengeance.  Was 
not  this  some  of  Shakspere's  *  deep  satire  V  The  chamber- 
lain and  Surrey  act  up  to  the  professions  of  Christianity.  The 
former  says  he  pities  the  Cardinal,  and  the  latter,  who  had 
wrongs  to  redress,  says  he  forgives  him.  Wolsey  makes  his 
speecn  on  the  state  of  man,  but  there  is  no  reli^on  in  it.  But 
how,  except  in  irony,  could  a  man,  such  as  Wolsey,  declare 
to  Cromwell  that  he  was — 

Well; 
Never  so  truly  bappy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience. 

Could  he  know  himself  ?  Was  this  a  picture  to  show 
how  easily  a  religious  man  could  accommodate  his  past 
wickedness  to  his  conscience?  It  may  or  may  not  be  history, 
but  it  is  the  exhibition  of  blasphemy.  Then  Wolsey  says  of 
the  honour  taken  from  him : — 

O  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heav'n. 

Crom.    I'm  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it. 

WoL    I  hope  I  have. 

But  it  turns  out  that  it  has  not  given  him  fortitude  to 
bear  the  enumeration  of  his  reverses.  In  the  news  of  the 
installation  of  Cranmer,  and  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
BuUen,  it  seems  to  give  way. 

In  his  conchidin^  speech,  in  return  for  the  sympathy  of 
Cromwell,  he  is  made  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  teaching 
Cromwell  how  to  rise,  and  avoid  the  rocks  which  wrecked 
his  ambition.  But  rising  in  politics  was  ambition  that  Wol- 
sey's  heart  was  still  set  upon.  For  every  station  the  incul- 
cation of  morality  is  excellent,  but  when  he  said  ambition 
was  celestial,  he  forgot  his  religion. 

WoL    Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Wolsey's  conduct  was  certainly  the  reverse  of  all  this,  he 
had  not  shown  any  belief  in  his  own  recommendations,  one 
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of  which^  except  in  a  private  station^  it  was  almost  impos« 
sible  to  carry  out.  Alter  confessing  that  he  had  so  much 
erred  in  likening  himself  to  one  of  the  fallen  angels^  it  seems 
like  a  man  who  knew  himself  very  little  to  say — 

My  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  oidl  mine  own. 

The  following  words  are  historically  delivered  to  another 
person,  and  are  incongruous  with  the  preceding : — 

O  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  bnt  sery'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  kii^g,  he  would  not,  in  mine  age^ 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

This  shows  Wolsey's  belief  in  Providence  and  the  reward  of 
virtue,  which  Shakspere  made  him.  sneer  at  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Pace.  It  still  snows  the  complaining  regrets  of  the  de- 
feated  politician,  in  which  sense  Shakspere  seems  to  take  it, 
and  Wolsey  ends  apparently  with  the  fine  self-deceiving  hy- 
pocrisy winch  he  had  shewn  before. 

Crom,    Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL    So  1  have.    Farewell 
The  hopes  of  court !  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

In  the  fourth  act  we  have  a  state  show — the  religious 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Anne  BuUen,  and  the  people 
deifying  her,  which  accustomed  idolatry  of  the  powers  that  be 
ShaJbpere  makes  the  citizens  satirise.  While  Anne  is  act- 
ing religion,  the  people  are  calling  upon  heaven  to  bless  her, 
saying  she  looks  like  an  angel,  and  behaves  like  a  saint. 
Shakspere  shifts  the  scene  to  the  death  of  the  really  pious 
Katharine.  The  ^virtuous  Cranmer'  had  held  courts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  retirement,  until  he  had  divorced 
her,  at  which  she  sickened  and  died.  As  a  parallel  to  the  coro- 
nation procession  and  eeremony,  Shakspere  has  a  real  vision 
of  dancing  girls,  in  ballet  style,  representing  angels  crowning 
Katharine  with  garlands.  We  do  not  thmk  this  can  now 
be  acted  upon  the  stage,  and  do  not  suppose  it  would  be 
tolerated.  The  dying  moments  of  Katharine  so  pleased  John- 
son, that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  the  finest  and  most 
natural  scene  Shakspere  ever  wrote.     He  probably  thought 
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the  d^ath  of  others,  ending  more  as  phDosopiliers  than 
Christians,  not  so  creditable  to  Shakspere.  ^oxigh  Shak- 
spere  adh^^  to  histor^r^  fuid  in  psgi;  giy<^  the  letter  of  Katha- 
rine to  the  king,  jet  he  leaves'  ont  that  which  rdates  to  a 
future  state,  as  may  be  seen  by  ijje  subjoined  extract : — 

The  hour  of  my  death,  now  approacbkig,  I  eaniMt  diose,  bat 
oat  of  the  love  I  bear  yoo,  advise  you  of  jenr  pojiil'^  J^^fk,  irMch 
yoa  ought  to  prefer  befove  aU  considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh 
whatsoerer :  for  wki^  yoa  have  east  me  into  many  ei^amittes,  a&d 
yourself  into  many  Iropbles.    Ba,t  I  A^rgjiye  you  all,  and  pray  God 

to  do  so  likewise. LasdJy,  I  m^i^  lihM  ypW,  t^  jgi^  «fef  de«iv9 

you  above  all  things.    F^i:ewe||  I } 

Here  is  real  &ith  in  a  future  state,  which  prompts  her  to 
give  efmtmi  ladTm  to  the  king,  to  h<^  that  she  ma^  oee 
him  with  her  eyes  flf^*  We  mnst  o^mfess  we  tbiAk  ftha 
reality  mwik  mor^  tottditng  than  the  poet's  imaginatioQ. 

Shakspere  ]Imw  eootrasled  stnaagly  the  we^kaiess  a£  Onu»v 
loer  wijtb  a  c^ri^m  Mb^ity  of  nailwre  in  W<d8^,  which  nsse 
with  his  decline.  Wolsey,  pirt  to  tibe  trial,  Ismiy  defisndwg 
himself,  trusts  to  his  genius  for  extrication  from  his  diffipi4ti,es. 
Sunk  to  the  earth  he  rises  buoyant  to  the  heavens.  Cr^M^iner 
is  put  by  Shakspe^re  tQ  ^Qounlier  identically  ti^  mm»  #tu^ 
tion  a9  Wolsey.  But  he  throws  bimsejf  on  jthe  pity  of  ihe 
king,  and  weeps! 

Shakspere  nas  the  plea^sure  of  furnishing  the  mutual 
ftbttse  Of  the  rivals  in  the  council^  making  the  bad  and  the 
good  (for  ^irliliomas  More  was  of  more  integrity  than  the 
fest)  fict  vilely  frojn  r^igioys  motives,  9s  weu  as  temporal 
eoDndesrations,  When  j^u^isp^re  ^ves  utterance  to  such  ^ 
vague  x^iaige  ^  ^jrpu  are  not  .sound/  it  mu^t  havee^qqited 
e  smile  in  m^  audience,  as  the  .cant  of  all  parties. 

In  this  act  ^ere  is  9  diaiogue  where  gross  indecency  X3 
introduced,  contrary  tp  Sbakspere's  word  in  the  prologue, 
«nd  at  iSae  ^ame  tiniie  a  cut  at  Qie  Puritans  of  his  own  times. 
It  is  said  l^aA  the  youths  whp  make  a  riot  at  the  christen- 
ing, and  on  other  public  occasions,  are  those  who  do  so  in  th^ 
^ay-hpuses,  and  that  1))ey  would  make  a  better  audience  ifi  a 
meeting4]ouie  which  is  called  'Tribylatien,  or  a  Hell  in 
Limehouse^'  We  suppose  at  the  end  of  the  jplay  these  were 
^en  as  parting  tributes  to  the  fancy  of  his  audience,  who 
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had  been  kept  fasting.  Under  this  impression,  Shakspere 
in  the  epilogue  speaks,  we  think,  despondingly  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  play,  whilst  he  gives  the  truth  of  its  contents, 
sometimes  pointing  them  out  by  way  of  extenuation,  some- 
times as  their  real  merits  :*— 

'Tis  ten  to  one  this  pUj  can  never  please 
All  tliat  are  here.    Some  come  to  take  their  ease, 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two ;  bat  those,  we  fear, 
We've  fnghtedwith  our  trumpets ;  so  'tis  clear 
They'll  say  it's  nought :  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abns'd  extremely,  and  to  cry,  *  That's  witty  V 
Which  wie  ham  not  done  neiibhinr. 

But  he  had  just  dona  it  here  and  elsewhere  :— * 

Ifewr 
AU  the  expected  good  we'xie  like  to  hev 
Por  this  play  at  this  time^  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women  ; 
F«r  stLfA.  a  oo6  we  iSiowM  fhem. 

Hiis  was  honest  in  Shakspere.  He  did  not  put  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play  upon  the  flattery  of  the  great,  or  of  Protestant 
prejudice,  but  upon  the  exhibition  of  one  good  woman  of 
the  opposite  party,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Spaniard^  and  the 
mother  of  bloody  Mary,  near  the  tifltie  of  the  Spanish  inva^ 
sion.  This  was  true  &ith  in  the  e^celleoce  and  goodness  of 
his  own  mpraKty,  which  supposed  in  the  people  the  pr^eronce 
of  virtue  over  vice.    He  proceeds :— ^ 

And  f{^  twiUdo,  I  kno^r  within  a  while 
AU  the  -bfist  men  are  oars ;  for  'tis  ill  hap 
If  they  ho\d  when  their  ladies  ))id  them  clap. 
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Hallam  says  ^Measure  for  Measure,  commoDlj  referred 
to  the  end  of  1603,  is  perhaps,  after  Hamlet,  Lear,  and 
Macbeth,  the  play  in  which  Shakspere  struggles,  as  it  were, 
most  with  the  overmastering  power  of  his  own  mind ;  the 
depths  and  intricacies  of  being  which  he  has  searched,  and 
sounded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex  and  harass  him  ;  his 
personages  arrest  their  course  of  action  to  pour  fortli  in 
language,  the  most  remote  from  common  use,  thoughts  which 
few  could  grasp  in  the  clearest  expression ;  and  thus  he  loses 
something  of  dramatic  excellence  in  that  of  his  contemplative 
philosophy.  The  Duke  is  designed  as  the  representative  of 
this  philosophical  character.'  According  to  Hallam,  the 
philosophical  characters  or  expressions  of  Shakspere's  phi- 
losophy are  found  in  this  Duke,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Timon,  Jaques,  and  the  Duke,  in  As  You  Like  It. 

There  is  no  doubt  Shakspere  made  choice  of  a  story  for  its 
dramatic  merits,  but  the  treatment  of  it  in  his  hands  served 
several  purposes.  The  mere  moral  of  Measure  for  Measure 
may  be  partly  taken  from  the  title.  The  questions  of  religion, 
natural  and  revealed,  discussed  in  it,  induce  us  to  think  the 
title  was  taken  from  a  text  of  Scripture,  on  which  Shak- 
spere meant  to  expatiate — ^  For  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
so  it  shall  be  meted  unto  you — for  with  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  so  shall  ye  be  judged.'  But  the  good  Duke  is  shewn 
to  be  all  mercy,  and  Isabella,  who  was  the  most  offended, 
joins  in  entreaties  that  judgment  may  not  be  measured  out  to 
Angelo  as  he  measurea  it  to  others,  but  that  he  may  be  made 
happy  with  the  rest.  Even  the  unpenitent  murderer,  the 
thorough  infidel,  is  pardoned  by  this  judge  over  all  judges. 
Commentators  have  been  horrified  at  the  wide  spread  immo- 
rality of  parties  and  principles  in  this  play,  but  if  it  were 
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Sliakspere's  intention  to  depict  merciful  judgment,  he  would 
not  be  very  nice  in  shewing  a  disregard  to  morab  in  those 
particulars,  towards  which,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings, 
he  showed  no  great  severity.  It  is  his  sympathy  with  in^e- 
ligion  that  offended  these  critics.  It  could  not  be  expected  of  a 
pmyer,  of  whom  Pope  says  *  he  was  obliged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  company,'  that 
be  would  be  very  severe  against  the  oflfences  of  his  com- 
panions. No  doubt  Shakspere  read  future  history  with  a 
prophetic  eye.  He  might  see  from  what  the  Puritans  said  of 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  what  they  might  do  if  they  were 
in  power.  We  forget  whether  they  went  to  the  extent  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishments  for  transgressions  of  this  sort. 
They  intended  it,  and  we  believe  there  were  laws  passed  to 
that  efiect.  Cromwell  himself  partially  acted  as  an  Angelo  to 
the  city  of  London.  Unfortunates  were  sent  to  prison,  and 
transported  for  life.  We  think,  throughout  this  play,  the 
Puritans,  in  morals,  doctrines,  and  politics  are  attacked.  In 
it  is  held  up  to  applause  an  indifference  to  death,  and  a 
disbelief  in  a  future  state  and  punishments.  The  author 
makes  the  good  Duke  take  the  habit  of  a  priest,  that  he  may 
strip  the  profession  of  its  faith,  and  clothe  it  in  the  garments 
of  materialism  and  philosophy.  Shakspere  declares  himself 
under  thib  mask,  unequivocally  against  a  future  state, 
and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  believer  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
orthodox  belief  in  punishments  after  death,  delivered  by  the 
Saviour.  There  are  passages  of  infidelity  in  this  play  that 
staggered  Warburton,  made  Johnson  indignant,  and  con- 
founded Coleridge  and  Knight.  In  part  and  whole  they 
gave  it  up  in  silent  despair,  or  expressed,  sometimes  a 
qualified,  and  sometimes  unmixed,  disapprobation ;  but  the 
wonder  has  been  that  they  would  set  out  with  the  prejudice, 
more  or  less,  that  Shakspere  was  to  be  made  out  religious. 
The  play,  to  our  mind^  is  a  very  comprehensible  whole, 
though  universally  condemned  as  a  very  unchristian  per- 
formance. Eschylus  and  Euripides  would  be  very  unin- 
telligible, if  taken  in  some  other  sense  than  their  natural  one. 
Their  plays  employ  the  critical  labours  of  our  bishops,  and 
are  the  reading  of  our  youths,  yet  they  abound  in  philosophy 
c<Mitrary  to  Christian  tiniths;   but  no  one  sets  out  to  per- 
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Tert  thar  meaning.  In  the  same  spirit  and  sense  of  harm- 
lessness  should  Shakspere  be  studied.  True,  the  pulpit  is 
not  to  be  directed  by  (he  stage,  the  globe  by  the  Globe 
Theatre  of  Shaksp^e,  but  we  may  read  Shakspere  with  the 
same  indifference  as  to  faii  principles  as  we  do  the  ancients ; 
only^  if  we  would  presenre  the  integrity  of  sense  in  an  author, 
we  should  avoid  this  religious  ^  purifying  of  the  text.'  It  was 
the  literary  duty  of  a  bishop,  as  Warfourton,  of  a  moralist,  as 
Johnson,  to  allow  or  restore  the  real  sense  of  Shakspere,  to 
praise  and  condemn  according  to  th^  own  opinions,  not 
trayesty  their  authw,  and  give  him  a  coat  cut  to  the  fai^ion 
of  the^day — a  practice  now  so  common  to  make  editions 
popular  and  pictoriaL 

The  Duke  8  speech,  in  which  he  commissions  Angelo  to 
assume  the  reigns  of  government,  ia  ironically  spoken,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  of  the  untried  virtue  of  the  man.  The  sequel 
exhibits  how  the  private  person,  who  condemns  the  morals  of 
his  superiors,  would  act  were  he  surrounded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  power,  and  had  the  will  to  fulfil  his  pleasures.  Stee- 
vens  says  '  Shakspere  must,  I  beheve,  be  answerable  for  the 
unnecessary  solemnity  of  this  introduction.'  Steevens  styles 
it  the  same  thought  as  the  one  noticed  in  Henry  lY.,  viz. — 
that  from  the  past  you  may  prophesy  of  the  future  actions  of 
men.  The  Duke  knew  that  Angelo  had  acted  unjustly  and 
dishonestly  already  in  one  public  transaction  of  his  life.  The 
Duke  usurps  the  words  of  the  Saviour : — 

Heaven  doth  with  as,  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  them  selves;  for  if  our  virtues 
Bid  not  go  forth  of  ns,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  hid  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 
Bat  to  fine  ksnes ;  nor  Natare  never  lends 
The  smallest  scrapie  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  nse. 

This  is  taken  from  the  parable  of  the  tai^its,  and  is  an 
exact  parallel  and  abstract  of  the  circumstances,  only  it 
ascribes  to  nature  what  was  assumed  by  rdigion.  These 
illustrations  of  the  theme  would  point  also  the  adaptation  of 
the  story  to  the  form  of  a  parable  so  fi*equently  used  by  the 
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Saviottf— ^that  of  a  k)!*d  or  king  learing  his  servants  to  act  fbr 
themselves.  They  act  some  well,  some  wrongfiiUy,  6ome 
indiffetiBtttly,  some  6s  if  they  thought  thetrmaslet  would  never 
come  back.  He  returns  unexpectedly,  which  figures  the 
day  of  judCTient,  when  he  distribute  rewards  tod  punish^- 
ments  to  those  who  have  done  wdl  i)t  ill  iu  his  absence. 
There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  mannery  as  well  as 
matter,  Shakspere  followed  the  sacred  precedent  This 
withdrawal  of  the  Duke  is  not  in  the  Italian  novel  whence 
Shakspere  took  his  story,  and  why  he  should  go  into  re- 
tirement is  a  mystery  to  the  commentators,  who  wanted  this 
explauatioti :  we  may  hazard  the  conjectute,  that  Escalus 
was  ixaly  introduced  tiA  the  image  or  the  servant  who  did 
neither  well  nor  ill,  for  that  personage  seeffis  otherwise  quite 
unnecessary;  he  has  no  part  in  the  plot>  and  the  necessary  and 
natural  consequence  Se^us  to  be  that  he  is  the  only  pentoh 
comparatively  forgotten  in  the  endi  Ludio  and  othef  gentle- 
men, talking  of  war  and  peace,  one  says  :~^ 

HMt^fi  ^iMi  oS  lU  pWi^  but  Mt  the  klltg  Of  HungtU^^ii. 

^Hd  Q4ia.    AttiMi. 

LHtuSb.  llimi  CK^dlUdOM  like  the  tfftnnim^ldtii  pittite,  thint 
ynai  to  •••  i^teh  th«  ten  oortirtiandii^Qtg,  but  boimpod  one  out  «f 
thetabl«. 

2nd  Oent    Thou  shalt  hot  steAl. 

Lue,    Ay,  that  he  razed. 

Ui  GM,  Whf,  ^tix^  a  tomnMhdittefit  tocomni&nd  ihe  ckpt^n 
and  All  ^s  test  fi^om  their  fbii<:tioiiB;  they  put  Forth  to  dt^ :  there's 
not  a  soldier  Of  US  AU^  tha«,  in  the  thftUkSgititlg  before  tn^i,  doth 
relish  the  petition  well^  that  prays  for  peace. 

2nd  Qtnt.    I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
Lucia,    1  believe  thee,  for  1  think  thou  never  wast  where  gdU)e 
was  said. 

2nd  OexU    No  ?  a  dossn  times  at  least. 

lit  Gent,    What  ?  in  metre  ? 

Luc,    In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

\8t  Gent,    I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Luc,  Ay,  why  not?  Grace  is  gtuce  despite  of  all  controversy. 
as  for  example ;  thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  idl 
grace. 

This  jocularity  is  quite  In  our  author's  Tein.     The  rest  of 
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the  discoanie  of  these  gentlemen  is  mixed  up  with  the  inde- 
cency which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  says  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  scepticism.  But  at  the  end  there  is  a  play  upon 
the  word  sound,  which  our  readers  will  recollect  was  used 
as  a  term  of  recrimination  between  the  divines  and  laymen 
assembled  at  the  council  board  to  accuse  Cranmer. 

1^  Genu  I  am  sound. 

Luc,  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ;  but  so  sound,  as  things 
that  are  hollow:  thy  bones  are  hollow;  impiety  has  made  a  feast 
of  thee. 

Claudio,  carried  to  prison  and  to  death,  the  first  seized 
under  an  obsolete  law,  by  which  others  had  hitherto  passed 
unscathed,  says : — 

Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  ns  pay  down,  for  oar  offence,  by  weight.— 
The  words  of  Heaven  ;  on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not^  so ;  yet  still  'tis  just. 

It  is  oflten  the  defence,  set  up  by  criminals,  that  an  offence 
is  punished  in  them  which  in  others  passes  unnoticed.  This 
arises  from  the  imperfections  in  human  justice,  and  is  not  to 
be  compared  without  impiety  with  the  divine  administration. 
The  religious  philosophy  which  Claudio  has  acquired  by 
being  sent  to  prison  Lucio  laughs  at : — 

If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  would  send  for 
certain  of  my  creditors :  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have 
the  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment. 

We  have  noticed  before  that  Shakspere  spoke  very 
slightingly  of  marriage,  and  here  is  given  the  first  in- 
stance in  this  play  of  looseness  of  morality  in  this  res- 
pect, which  is  continued  in  another  example.  Claudio, 
speaking  of  Julietta  being  with  child,  for  which  he  is 
sent  to  prison,  says  to  Lucio  : — 

You  know  the  lady,  she  is  fSut  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order. 

But  stranger  to  say,  the  Duke,  in  character  of  a  fiiar, 
recommends  Mariana  to   have  btercourse   wiA    Angelo 
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before  she  is  married  to  him,  and  says  he  absolves  her 
from  the  consequences  of  sin.  In  opposing  the  priest  to 
religion  in  this  instance,  Shakspere  seems  to  act  trom  the 
same  motive;  no  reverential  one  as  when  he  makes  him 
deny  a  future  state.    We  even  think  when  Claudio  says : — 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter^ 
And  there  receive  her  approbation — 

and  when  Isabella  herself  says  to  the  mother  of  the 
nuns,  that  instead  of  wanting  more  privileges,  she  wished 
for  more  strict  restraint ;  and  when  the  mother  tells  her  that 
when  she  is  veiled  she  may  not  speak  to  men — and  finally, 
when  this  zealous  sister  quietly  consents,  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  to  marry  the  Duke,  when  they  had  only  known  each 
other  as  friar  and  nun — ^we  are  presented  with  so  many  il- 
lustrations of  how  easily  and  quickly  relieious  persons  may 
forego  their  most  pious  resolutions  when  mey  are  opposed  to 
the  force  of  nature. 

The  Duke  himself  adds  to  the  catalogue  of  those  who 
yield  to  love  in  the  end  quite  apart  from  onginal  design.  He 
tells  his  confidant  not  to  imagine  his  withdrawal  from  the 
state  arises  fi'om  love— or  to  carry  on  an  intrigue — ^he  has  a 
*  complete  bosom ;'  but  he  no  sooner  sees  Isabella  than  he  is 
frenzied  with  the  dribbling  dart  of  love,  and  likes  society  better 
with  a  wife  rescued  from  a  nunnery.  Shakspere  leaves  it 
in  doubt,  when  Isabella  is  introduced  to  the  Duke  by  the 
Provost,  whether  she  was  not  *  already'  a  nun.  Even  John- 
son (Hallam  is  of  the  same  opinion)  thought  that  Isabella's 
execration  of  her  brother,  when  he  solicited  her  to  yield  her 
person  to  Angelo  to  save  his  life,  an  exhibition  of  prudery  and 
ferocity  of  virtue ;  but  this  was  probably  to  mark  her  final  ac- . 
quiescence  in  a  state  which  was  at  variance  with  her  inten- 
tions, and  to  show  how  we  are  all  governed  by  a  passion 
against  our  wills,  whether  lawfully  or  unlawfully  entertained, 
howevre  much  we  may  be  incensed  at  vice,  and  intend  to 
make  of  ourselves  sacrifices  to  virtue. 

The  aim  of  the  Duke,  in  delegating  his  power  to  a  deputy,  is 
more  to  see  its  effects  on  the  supposed  puritanism  of  Angelo 
than  to  have  the  laws  executed  with  vigour.  For  he  had  said 
to  Angelo  he  might  qualify  the  laws  as  much  as  he  had 
done,  and  now  he  says  of  him  to  the  friar  i;— 
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More  reasons  for  this  action. 
At  onr  more  leisure,  shall  I  render  you ; 
Only  this  one  :^ — ^Lord  Angelo  is  preaise ; 

Thigk  lu«  )>lood  flow9^  or  ih»t  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  brpad  thi^n  stone  :  heince  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

Escalos  puts  it  to  Angclo^  wheth^  or  the  same  poiui  on 
which  he  has  condemRed  ARgelo  to  die,  he  would  Rot  have 
yielded  to  circumatauces,  had  they  occurred : — 

l«ot  \nk\  yon?  kmwr  kB9w» 
(Whon\  I  believe  to  he  pfiost  «)UaH  \n  vlrtuej 
Th|i^,  in  the  woi4(iqg  of  vonr  own  aiJ^ections, 
Had  time  coher'^  with  pWe,  Qr  place  with  wishing ; 
Or  that  the  resolete  aenng  c^  year  blood 
Oonld  ha¥e  attnlBftd  the  e&el  of  your  vwb  purpose  ; 
Whether  yoa  liad  i^t  Bom^me  v^^  jo«vr  life 
il^rrHl  in  this  point,  which  njow  ypQ  osRQure  lum> 
And  pulled  the  law  upon  you  ? 

4mf*   'Ti«  erne  ttoc  tp  be  tomi4«d«  Stw»hMi> 
Another  thin^  to  f»U.    I  not  deny^ 
The  Jury  parsing  on  the  pri^ner's  life, 
May  hx  the  sworn  twelve  hare  a  thief  or  two, 
OuiUler  tkan  kbn  ibey  try.    What's  opea  made  to  justice, 
ThatJniiMA4iiMaea    Whi4i]MU>wlh9Uvfl» 
Tb9lk  thi^y«|i  d«  paw  ofgi,  tbiftves  ^ 

Yoi«  K^y  uot  s^  ei;leni;^tf  his  offeuce, 
For  I  have  h44  such  faults. 

Here  we  think  Shakspere  had  in  mind  the  judgmait  of 
the  Sayiour  om  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  The  offence 
caUed  in  queatioD  was  of  the  saxie  sort,  the  sentence  the  same, 
and  judgment,  divine  and  human,  was  the  subject  of  the 
play.    £sea]us  sayB  :«^ 

"Well,,  hejiven  foripve  him,  and  forgive  us  all — 

whiok  Sihakspca'e  »ade  Im  judge,  the  I>uk«,  do  at  the  aid 
of  the  play,  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
SQuow  is  a  repetition  of  Dogberry>  whose  humour  consists, 
as  Escalus  6ays>  ia  'mispIaoiRg  :'-^ 

JElbow.    I  do  bring  in  here  before  your  honour  two  notorious 
benefactors. 
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Ang.    Benefactors  ?  Well,  what  benefactors  are  they  ?    Are  they 
not  malefactors  ? 

Elb,    If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well  what  they  are 
but  precise  yillains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure  of ;  and  roid  of  all 
profanation  in  the  world,  that  good  christians  ought  to  ha^e. 

This  is  subservient  to  the  design  of  the  piece  in  its  inuen- 
does  against  the  professors  of  piety.  The  *  void  of  all  profa- 
nation^ which  good  Christians  ought  to  have/  applies  to  the 
charge  the  Puritans  made  against  our  author,  and  which  he 
answers  by  a  jeer.  Mbow  says  he  knows  from  his  wife  that 
it  was  a  bad-house  where  he  took  the  jH'isimers  : — 

Who,  if  she  had  been  a  woiaan  cardinally  given,  might  have  been 
reused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanness  there. 

The  word  used  for  carnally  was  a  joke  at  the  expense  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  relating  to  the  Cardinal,  who,  sent  over 
by  the  Pope  to  Henry  VIII.,  was,  according  to  report,  taken 
by  the  officers  in  a  *  bad-house.'  The  down  says,  '  he'll  be 
supposed  upon  a  book,'  which  is  Shakspere's  ridicule  of  the 
way  of  taking  an  oath.  The  clown  tells  Escalus  he  shall 
follow  his  trade: — 

Aa  the  flesh  and  ferlone  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me  I  No,,  no ;  lat  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whlpt  o«t  of  his  tnde. 

Whipping,  in  Shakspere's  time,  being  the  cure  for  unlawful 
preaching  or  playing.     The  Provost  says  of  Claudio : — 

He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream. 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice;  and  he 
To  die  for  it. 

Not  only  is  this  a  defence  of  the  sin,  but  an  imputing  of  it 
to  all  sects.  In  the  beginning  of  her  intercession  with  Angelo, 
Shakspere  describes  her  as  open  to  the  reproaches  of  Lucio 
for  her  coldness.  We  think  Shakspere  unfdids  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessitarians,  when  Angelo,  on  being  asked  by 
Isabella  to  pardon  her  brother,  says : — 

I  will  not  do't. 

iM&.  •  Bat  can  you  if  you  would  ? 

Ang,    IiQok,  what  I  wiU  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 
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Isab.     But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touched  with  that  remorse, 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Isabella  first  speaks  of  the  natural  attributes  of  mercy  in 
the  words  of  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Tamora 
in  Titus  Andronicus.  But  when  that  and  other  reasons  have 
no  effect  upon  him,  Isabella,  as  natural  to  her  sacred  cha- 
racter, uses  the  strongest  argument  which  religion  gives  for 

mercy  : — 

Alas  !  alas  ! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He  that  might  the  advantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you,  as  you  are  ?    O,  think  on  that : 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 

Warburton  says  it  is  falsfe  divinity  that  those  that  were  for- 
feit are  saved. 

The  doctrine  of  the  redemption  is  here  fully  delivered. 
Portia  uttered  much  the  same  sentiment  to  the  Jew.  In  the 
case  of  Clarence  pleading  for  his  own  life,  it  was  struck  out 
by  authority  as  impious,  and  condemned  by  Knight.  Thus 
much  of  religion  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  woman, 
a  Chiistian,  and  a  nun.  However,  this  appeal  receives  no 
answer,  and  religion,  morality,  and  reason,  all  fall  ineffica- 
cious. Isabella  then  makes  a  transition  from  piety  to  pa* 
ganism : — 

Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 

Nothing  but  thunder. Merciful  Heaven  ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 

Split'test  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Than  the  soft  myrtle :  But  man !  proud  man ! 

Brest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Flays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 

As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal.     • 

These  fine  lines  are  yet  strangely  heterodox.  Glittering 
with  phrases,  'high  heaven'  and  *  angels' — the  immortality  of 
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the  soul  (of  which  the  Christian  is  so  confident)  is  firmly  de- 
nied.    In  what  stronger  language  was  man  ever  taunted  with 

*  being  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured' — 'his  glassy- 
essence' — the  soul?  Shakspere,  like  Lawrence,  would  cut  up 
man  with  a  knife,  and  amid  the  exposed  parts  challenge  the 
identification  or  detection  of  the  immortal  spirit.    Man  is  but 

*  an  ape.' 

Isabella  says : — 

Wo  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourseU* : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  'tis  wit  in  them  ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Luc,    Thou'rt  right,  girl ;  more  o'  that. 

Isah,    That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Luc,    Art  advised  o'  that  ?  more  on't. 

All  afler  the  first  line  in  these  quotations  does  not  correspond 
to  the  subject — the  general  question  of  libel  not  being  relative 
to  one  of  life  or  death  for  a  mere  matter-of-fact  crime,  which 
Isabella  is  arguing.  But  Shakspere  thrusts  in  his  own  senti- 
ments, on  a  question  which  touched  him,  and  where  the  law 
and  observances  of  society  were  very  unequal.  This  pleased 
Lucio,  who,  from  experience,  knew  he  was  open  to  some  re- 
flection. Shakspere  made  FalstafiT  express  the  same  senti- 
ment as  the  nun,  who,  a  second  time,  would  explain  what 
blasphemy  is,  and  lays  herself  open  to  the  query  of  the  officer 
and  profane  jester.  Was  she  *  advised'  of  that  ?  We  think  all 
this  points  to  what  was  considered  profanation  and  blasphemy 
in  Shakspere's  time,  of  which  he  was  considered  guilty. 
No  doubt  then  Shakspere  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
the  less,  and  might  complain  that  what  was  allowed  as 
wit  in  the  great,  was  considered  in  him  profanation  and 
blasphemy.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  time 
making  Imn  change  places,  he  becoming  great,  and  not  only 
his  profanation  and  blasphemy  becoming  allowable  wit, 
'deep  satire,'  but  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  reverential 
mind?  It  was  not  necessary  for  Isabella  to  defend  blas- 
phemy, or  to  speak  of  it;  had  it  anything  to  do  with  her 
she  would  have  had  to  speak  against  it  and  against  its 
pardon,  but  she  makes  here  the  best  possible  defence  <)f 
free  expression  of  opinion.     Isabella  then  speaks  more  like 
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the  Saviour  to  the  Jews  who  brought  before  him  the  woman 
taken  in  aduhery.  She  tells  Angelo  to  go  to  his  heart  to 
knock  there^  ask  of  it  if  he  had  committed  anything  like 
Glaudio*s  fault,  or  if  he  would  not  have  done  so  had  occasion 
offered.  She  calls  the  sin  itself  a  ^natural  guiltiness/  This 
is  coming  round  to  a  more  lenient  estimation  of  the  offence^ 
such  as  agreed  with  the  design  of  Shakspere^  and  she  put  it  to 
Angelo  to  sound  a  thought  against  her  brother's  life,  as  Jesus 
to  the  sinless  Jews  to  throw  a  stone  against  the  adulteress. 
Angelo  falls;  and  as  he  says  it  is  Isabella's  virtue  which  subdues 
him :  he  was  one  who  had  euided  his  choice  by  reason  and  could 
not  believe  in  love^  and  he  is  now  a  victim  to  the  passion^  which, 
pure  or  impure,  it  is  the  purpose  of  ^  play  to  make  omnipo- 
tent. Angelo,  as  Ejiight  shows,  uses  an  image  from  the 
Bible,  and  would  pray  but  cannot,  which  seems  to  expose  the 
Puritan,  and  how  little  his  religion  can  withstand  sin.  Angelo 
reasons  on  prayer  m  the  king  in  Hamlet,  and  pleads  necesr 
sily  for  compliance  with  his  passions.  He  uses  much  sophis- 
try in  his  arguments  with  Isabella,  and  she  is  no  less  skilful 
in  reply.  From  her  admission  of  the  frailty  of  her  sex,  he 
urges  necessity  in  the  religious  form  of  predestinaticm,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  sin  which  he  is  about  to  propose  to  her : — 

Ati^,    I  think  It  well ; 
And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since  I  suppose  we're  made  to  be  no  stronger, 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold : 
I  do  arrest  your  words :  be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you're  more,  you're  noiie. 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  expressed 
By  all  external  warrants,)'  shew  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Heir  destiny  ran  counter  not  only  to  Angelo's  purposes,  Imt 
to  her  own  in  the  end  compared  to  the  banning  of  the 

The  Buke,  habited  as  a  friar,  is  introduced  to  Claudio  to 
perform  the  last  sad  office  of  reHgicm.  Instead  of  talking  as 
a  priest,  giving  the  conscdatioBS  of  religion,  holding  out  the 
hope  of  a  better  place  in  a  woj4d  to  come,  and  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  before  a  more  i^sterciful  judge  than  the  one  he  had  met  with 
upon  earth—he  speaks  to  Claudio  as  a  philosopher,  counsels 
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him  to  make  up  his  mi^d  to  die,  offers  him  the  comforts  of 
materialism,  and  assures  him  death  is  prefi^rable  to  life  so  full 
of  ills.  Death,  he  teaches,  is  the  end  of  all  the  evils  which  he 
enumerates;  death  is  rest  from  them,  and  he  does  not,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  life  hereafter. 

When  at  the  prison  with  th©  Provost  tha  Duke  addresses 
Claudio : — 

Soy  then,  you've  hope  of  pHr4o«  from  lord  Angelo  ? 

Claud.    The  miserable  haTO  notolher  vuyUoine^ 
Bat  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die. 

No  other  medicine — ^whence  was  religion  ?  This  he  calls 
being  prepared  to  die.  Tba  remedy  Isiibella  had  spoken  of 
is  not  thought  of,  npr  does  the  Friar,  with  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity, think  of  that  medioine,,  or  thsU  preparation,  but  only 
obj[ects  to  a mau  preferringsensation  to  annihilation;  the  loss 
of  identitf  heiog  a  gain,  TbQ  hope  of  pardon  from  the  Lord 
Angela  oo^si  not  m^e  the  thought  of  pardoo  ia  d)e  prefienoe 
of  j^nother  *nd  fip^  judge  ocwr  to  either:-^ 

I>uke.    Be  absolute  for  death  :  either  death,  or  life, 
ShaU  ^reli;  b^  the  sweeter.    Beafioathus  n^ih  life ; 
If  X  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  athing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  ;  i^  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  inflaences) 
That  doet  thia  habitation,  where  thoa  keep^st, 
Hourly  affile t ;  merelj  thou  art  death's  loot 
For  bm  thoa  laboqr'M  by  thy  flight  to  ahun, 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  stilL    Thou  art  not  noble 
For  ilX  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  narscid  by  baseness  :  thou  ^rt  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thou  dest  fear  the  soft  (iBd  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worn*    Ti^  best  ot  rest  is  c^ep. 
And  that  thou  ofi  provokest ;  yet  grofoily  foar'at 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  wore.    Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains, 
That  issue  out  of  dust.    Happy  thou  art  not; 
For  what  ihou  hast  not,  still  thou  strivest  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast  forget'sl.    Thou  art  not  c^-tMU ; 
For  thy  comple:uou  shi^to  strangle  aibcts, 
After  the  moon.    Xf  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor  ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  bac^  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bearest  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloadeth  thee.    Friend,  hast  Uiou  none  ; 
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For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Bo  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner.    Thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  age ; 

But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 

Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich, 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What's  yet  in  this, 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?    Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  :  yet  death  we  fear, 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find,  I  seek  to  die ; 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life :  Let  it  come  on. 

Could  words  express  more  completely  the  cutting  off  of  all 
hope?  To  be  or  not  to  be  is  not  the  question^  but  the  deter- 
mination not  to  be.  Shakspere  kept  to  the  most  abstract 
philosophy,  and  if  authors  erect  not  sign  posts  to  their  words, 
the  public,  it  seems,  will  not  see  the  way  they  are  travelling ; 
and  the  few  who  ought  to  know  better  join  in  misleading  the 
many.  The  Duke's  speech  is  oflen  the  atiswer  of  infidels 
when  driven  hard  by  the  persuasions  of  a  future  life;  they  say, 
if  there  be  one,  it  will  be  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  them,  as 
punishment  has  no  place  in  their  theory.  The  previous  con- 
ceptions of  materialism  are  to  make  death  sweet;  these  are  the 
effects  of  reason  and  not  of  piety,  and  when  the  priest  should 
have  told  him  to  trust  in  religion,  he  tells  him  to  put  his  trust 
in  reason.  Of  the  commencing  lines  on  the  estimation  of 
life,  Warburton  says  *the  sense  in  this  reading  is  a  direct 
persuasion  to  suicide.'  The  Bishop  wants  to  introduce 
another  reading.  Knight  to  give  another  meaning.  The 
Duke  goes  on  to  say  of  life,  *  a  breath  thou  art — servile 
to  all  the  skiey  influences.'  Breath  is  made  the  slave  of 
necessity.  For  in  the  above  sense  strong  influences 
seem  to  be  used  in  contrast  with  Providence,  which 
religion  teaches  us  is  hourly  watching  over  us,  giving  us  hap- 
piness— or  if  affliction,  affliction  for  our  good.  The  plain 
meaning  of  this  next  line  is  allowed  by  all  commentators,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Knight.  He  says  Shakspere  was  thinking  of  the 
worm  of  conscience  ;  but  the  worm  of  conscience  would  have 
gnawed  Claudio  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  as  the  Friar 
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Duke  knew.  After  life  comes  his  opinions  on  sleep  and 
death.  Warburton,  having  noticed  other  points  of  irreligion 
in  Shakspere,  and  objected  to  the  first  sentiment  in  this  speech, 
Johnson  blames  him  as  a  Bishop  for  not  showing  the  same 
abhorence  as  himself  at  this  express  declaration  of  Shakspere's 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  Christianity.  John- 
son unequivocally,  in  the  strongest  and  most  ample  language, 
puts  the  *  mark  of  the  beast'  on  Shakspere — '  I  cannot,  (this 
is  in  reference  to  the  Bishop)  without  indignation,  find  Shak- 
spere saying,  that  death  is  only  sleep,  lengthening  out  his  ex- 
hortation by  a  sentence,  which  in  the  friar  is  impious,  in  the 
reasoner  is  foolish,  and  in  the  poet  trite  and  vulgar/  When 
Shakspere,  in  the  midst  of  an  elaborate  analysis  of  life, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  materialism,  says  death  is  no 
more  than  sleep,  Johnson,  by  denominating  it  folly  in  the 
*  reasoner,'  certainly  gave  up  his  position  that  Shakspere's 
works  support  no  opmion  with  argument.  If  we  find  it 
allowed  that  Shakspere  on  one  occasion  reasoned  against  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  religion,  why  is  he  not  equally  res- 
ponsible on  all  other  occasions^  when  he  gives  arguments  to 
opinion,  supplies  infidels  with  invectives  against,  and  arms 
them  with  ridicule  and  censure  of  religion  1  There  was  no 
justification  in  the  necessity  of  character  to  utter  irreligion — 
in  the  present  instance  there  was  the  contrary  obligation  of 
character  to  have  made  the  Friar  Duke  speak  religiously. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  its  immortality  and 
future  state,  arewhat  Christianity  came  into  the  world  to  estab- 
lish ;  all  its  doctrines  signify  nothing  to  a  man  who  does  not 
beHeve  in  an  hereafter. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  man  of  that  opinion  might  yet  not  be 
an  atheist,  as  a  Jew  formerly;  he  might  still  think  there  was 
a  God  who  exercised  his  providence  over  us  in  this  life ;  but 
by  some  writers  on  natural  theology  the  denial  of  the  immor- 
tal spirit  to  man  is  judged  to  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the 
same  to  matter.  At  any  rate  he  is  in  a  great  part  atheist 
and  materialist  who  denies  to  a  God  any  power  over  him 
after  this  life,  and  thereby  acknowledges  matter  to  be  supe- 
rior to  God  himself.  This  denial  of  a  future  state  may 
therefore  be  said  philosophically  to  reflect  strongly  on  all  the 
other  questions  before  discussed,  as  Shakspere  could  not  well 
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have  been  of  this  opinion^  and  not  a  materialist.  In  his  <H>n- 
oeptionf  of  the  uiuTerfie^  as  well  as  of  man^  he  mubt  have  been 
aware  of  the  conclunons  to  be  drawn  fh>m  hit  prindplei;  and 
when  he  shows  hk  knowledge  of  these  opinions^  and  iupports 
them  with  arguments,  we  must  suppose  he  was  himself  in- 
cHxied  to  those  opinions^  which  were  ofetlyinunteonatid  eohe^ 
rent  with  one  which  it  was  acknowledged  belonged  to  h^,  the 
key  stone  of  the  whole  structure.  At  least^  it  must  foe  readily 
admitted  that  when  he  showed,  by  so  many  conviaeing  proofk, 
to  Johnson  (who  was  slow  to  enlist  so  great  a  genius  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity,  who  hated  the  subieot^  and  more  than  all 
this  p2u*ticular  branch  of  it)  that  he  (Ud  not  believe  In  a  future 
state,  all  the  other  oircomstances  of  reason^  wit,  and  ridicule 
which  we  hare  produced  of  hie  upon  this  side,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  but  various  ways  of  shewing  his  own  disbelief  of  it  and 
everything  relating  to  it.  This  denial  of  the  imm<»iality  of 
die  soul  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  denial  of  anv  separate 
existeuce.  The  old  metaph3rsieians  would  prove  theeoul  by 
an  appeal  to  our  own  individual  consciotttness,  the  Ego  stun, 
the  I  am  of  everybody.  But  Shakspere  says,  *  thou  art  not 
thyself,' and  proceeds  to  prove  it  from  ch^nical  oonsidemtions. 
The  very  reason  Christians  give  for  bdieving  in  a  lutttf^  state 
of  happiness,  that  we  are  not  made  to  be  happy  here, 
Shakspere  brings  forward  as  an  argument  for  desiring 
and  believing  in  etem&l  sleep*  The  treasure*  in  heavoi, 
that  death  d^  not  'unload '  as  of,  are  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Friar,  who  went  to  the  monastery  foi*  instfttction  how  to 
b^aye  himself,  biU  seems  to  have  come  away  without  it. 
No  one  who  believed  in,  or  had  any  revefenee  for  the  divine 
command, '  honour  thy  father  and  mother  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth/  could 
impute  the  sentiment  to  all  mankind-^^f  a  univei«sl  want  of 
filial  affection.  The  Friar's  description  of  the  retains  gene^ 
rally  held  between  fkther  and  son  certainly  is  not  ftvouraJ^  to 
them,  as  they  are  given  as  a  reason  i<xt  going  out  of  the 
worid«  The  climax  of  this  bold  suicidal  ^un^ent  needs  no 
further  illustration.  It  is  a  summing  up  of  materialism 
resulting  from  his  views.  The  reasomn^  of  the  Duke  has 
ibr  a  time  the  desired  effect  upon  Claudio-^he  becomes  a 
convert  to  the  philosophy  of  materialism,  is  made  to  prefer 
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death  to  life,  and  neither  to  fearnor  to  hope  anything  beyond 

the  grave. 

On  Claudio's  inquiring  what  comfort  his  sister  brings 
him,  Isabella  answers : — 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affiiirs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 

Ironical  language  on  this  occasion  seems  rather  misplaced 
in  a  nun,  who  believed  in  heaven,  and  knew  Angelo  had  no 
business  there.  She  fears  Claudio's  resolution,  but  fresh  from 
the  Friar's  ministration  he  assures  her  quite  materially : — 

If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

The  nun,  no  more  than  the  Friar,  speaks  the  language  be- 
fitting profession  and  the  occasion.  She  does  not  offer  him 
the  consolaticms  of  religion,  nor  hold  out  the  promises  of  sal- 
vation to  dissipate  the  terrors  of  damnation;  unless  indeed  the 
satire  on  Angelo's  sentencing  him  to  death  is  to  be  taken  for 
reii^on,  and  to  be  imputed  to  Shakspere's  reverence  for 
sacred  things.  His  sister  is  afraid  that  the  sense  of  death  in 
dying,  that  corporal  sufferance,  will  overpower  the  resolution  of 
her  brother.  But  his  thoughts  are  not  so  ^x)86ly  material,  the 
,more  spiritual  and  imaginative  are  made  to  unnerve  him, 
he  will  even  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride,  until  illumined 
by  the  light  of  hell ;  he  does  not  fear  *the  sting  of  death,'  but 
only  the  victory  over  the  grave.  Up  to  this  he  in  impressed 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Friar.  Isabella  says  were  it  but 
her  life  in  danger,  she  would  part  with  it  As  freely  as  with  a 
pin.  To  remove  this  fear  of  future  punishment,  he  argues 
that  it  cannot  be  damnable,  as  for  a  momentary  gratification 
BO  wise  man,  much  less  one  who  had  such  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  as  Anselo,  would  commit  a  sin  which  would  mtnW 
upon  him  everlasting  perdition.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  infi* 
delity  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  weaker  minded.  It 
whispers,  would  such  and  such  incur  damnation,  if  they  be* 
lieved  in  it?  But  Glaudio,  in  trying  to  make  his  sister  an 
unbeliever,  becomes  feelingly  alive  to  the  consequences  of 
his  own  sins. 
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Claud,  Death  is  a  fearfal  thing. 

Isab.    And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.    Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  I — 'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  wearied  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Claudio  wishes  to  persuade  his  sister  that  life  is  a  paradise, 
and  to  be  bought  at  any  price  in  comparison  with  the  per- 
chances  of  afler  death.  First  he  exclaims  like  Hamlet  as  to 
the  total  uncertainty  of  our  destination  on  quitting  life,  he  then 
takes  the  materialistic  and  common  idea  of  death^  he  then 
turns  to  the  notions  of  Dante  and  the  poets^  but  the  words  of 
these  are  as  nothing,  he  says,  compared  to  the  punishments  re- 
vealed to  us;  he  shudders  with  revulsion  at  the  thought,  and 
falling  into  a  paroxysm  of  {^prehension,  prefers  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  Hamlet  and  the  Duke  Friar  had  depicted,  to  the 
Christian  dread  of  something  after  death.  But  Shakspere  must 
needs  express  his  indignation  at  the  Scripture  idea  respecting 
a  future  state,  which  Jesus  himself  delivered.  Comparing 
his  imagination  with  others  of  the  same  sort,  he  condemns  it 
the  most  strongly,  and  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to 
his  intentions  regarding  it,  he  introduces  the  very  language 
of  Jesus,  who  only  had '  imagined  howling.'  In.  this  he 
describes  the  author  of  Christianity  as  under  no  law  of  right 
reason,  as  one  of  thoge  religious  lunatics  he  mentions  in  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  'incertain'  in  his  thoughts,  stamping 
thereby  with  uncertainty  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion. That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  sense  in  which 
Shakspere  used  howling  to  represent  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teetn,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  the  same  word  he. gave  to 
Laertes,  when  he  said  the  priest  would  lie  howling  in  the 
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Other  world.  It  is  the  same  word  that  FalstafF  uses^  when 
he  says  the  hostess  will  howl  for  eating  meat  on  fast  days. 
It  seems  to  he  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament.  Who  would,  after  this  and  the  passage  in 
Richard  II.,  say  Shakspere  was  in  any  sense  a  Christian  ? 

To  the  sad  picture  drawn  hy  Claudio  Isabella  can  only 
reply,  ^  alas,  alas !'  and  Claudio  is  so  reduced  as  to  make  a 
dishonourable  application  to  his  sister,  and  consents  to  pur-- 
chase  his  life  at  the  expense  of  her  virtue.  Upon  this 
Isabella  calls  him  a  ^  faitiiless  coward  ;'  and  as  if  his  want 
of  faith  in  the  right  direction  had  worked  her  up  to  frenzy, 
she,  instead  of  giving  him  any  hopes  of  living,  tells  him  she 
would  not  do  anything  to  save  him  from  death  if  she  could, 
but  would  pray  for  him  to  die — ^with  a  violence  that  again 
shocked  the  critics.  When  the  'Duke  asks  the  nun  whether 
she  has  some  leisure  to  give  him,  she  says : — 

I  hate  no  superflaoas  leisure;  my  stay  must  be  stolen  ont  of 
other  a£Eairs. 

One  would  not  suppose  she  was  goingto  steal  herself  away, 
and  give  her  heart  and  body  to  the  FHar  and  the  world. 
Aside,  he  says  to  Claudio,  you  must  die,  upon  which  he 
returns  to  his  original  resolution  derived  from  the  speech  of 
the  Friar : — 

I  am  so  out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 
Duke    Hold  yon  there  :  farewell. 

The  Duke  says  to  Isabella  : — 

Yirtae  is  bold  and  goodness  never  fearful ; 

which,  after  the  fears  of  the  religious,  seems  a  compliment  to 
his  own  persuasion  ;  and  this  is  said  by  way  of  corollary  to 
his  proposition,  that  Isabella  should  deceive  Angelo  and  give 
another  maid  her  place,  who  had  no  more  than  herself  lawful 
and  religious  right  to  his  person.  The  Duke,  as  a  friar,  is 
going  out  of  the  prison,  when  he  meets  the  Clown  brought 
in  by  Elbow  and  officers.  When  Elbow  has  delivered  his 
wisdom  on  the  offence  of  the  Clown,  the  Duke  says : — 

O  Heavens,  what  stuff  is  her^? 

z 
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The  Clown  says : — 

Twas  never  merry  world,  since  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put 
down,  and  the  worse  allowed,  by  order  of  law,  a  furred  gown  to  keep 
kirn  warm  ;  and  ftirred  with  ioz  and  fatmtekin  too,  to  signify  th«t 
craft,  being  richer  than  innooeney,  standf  for  the  basing. 

An  apparent  satire  on  An^elo  and  the  Puritans. 

The  Duke  reproves  him.  He  says  he  would  *  prove' — the 
Duke  stops  him  short : — 

Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs  for  sin,  thon  wilt 
prove  his. 

Ssoaliis  says  to  die  Provost : — 

CTandio  mnst  die  to-morrow,  let  him  be  furnished  with  divines. 

Pro.  So  please  you,  this  &iar  hath  been  with  him,  and  advised 
lim  <6r  the  entertalBmeiit  of  death. 

Escalus  asks  him  after  the  state  of  the  prisoner.  As  reli* 
gion  vna  not  mentioned  by  the  Friar,  no  answer  is'  made 
that  might  be  expected  from  a  priest  The  Duke  telb  Esca- 
lus that  he  has  given  Claudio  no  hopes  of  living,  and  there- 
fore he  is  resolved  to  die : — 

Ese,  Yon  have  paid  the  Heavens  yonr  functions,  uid  the  prisoner 
the  very  debt  of  yonr  calling. 

This  was  Shakspere^s  idea  of  a  gaol  chaplain  and  his 
ministration.  Very  diffisrent  from  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tian criminals  in  England  are  prepared  for  death.  The  Clown 
is  appointed  by  the  Provost  assistant  to  the  executioner.  The 
hangman  says  the  former  profession  of  the  Clown  will  dis- 
credit his  mystery.  We  can  only  imderstand  this  as  a  satire 
on  all  mysteries  sacred  and  profane,  particularly  as  the  hang- 
man only  says  it  is  a  mystery,  and  the  Clown  wants  proof, 
which  would  do  away  with  the  mystery,  as  faith  would  be 
done  away  by  reason. 

When  the  Provost  says  to  them : — 

Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him,  for  I  do  find  your  hangman  ie  a  more 
penitent  trade  than  your  bawd  ;  he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Alluding  to  the  custom  of  executioners  asking  pardon  of 
the  man  they  kill,  but  here  introduced  as  a  jest  of  repentance 
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in  geaeral.    The  PpOTost  teAh  them  to  call  hither  Barnar- 

dine  and  Claudio^  who  are  to  die  to-morrow : — 

« 

One  hM  my  pity;  not  a  jot  the  otlher. 
Being  a  mnrtherer. 

He  has  the  Duke's  pitf ,  if  npt  ^probation.  To  Claudio 
he  says : — 
Thou  mnst  be  maAe  i;xmM>rt«L    Wfaare^fl  ^arosrdlne  ? 

The  moTQ  ifafceCuI  and  con^ence-stricken  Claadio 
answers : — 

A-8  fast  locjced  x^p  in  sleep  a9  guiU^esiB  labour. 
'Wliydn  U  Ues  starkly  in  the  trjivelier's  bone^^ 
He  wUl  not  wake. 

A  knpckJR^  is  he^rd ;  the  Prpvo^t  hopes  it  is  $t  reprieve  or 
pardon  forClawiio,  but  says: — 

It  is  a  iHttjsr  deputy, 

Duke.    Not  so,  not  so;  his  life  is  paralleled 
£7en  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice  ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spars  on  ^is  power 
To  qualify  in  others. 

Now  as  the  Duke  knew  this  was  not  true^  this  irony  is 
iPOBjof  boliRess: — 

Thia  is  a  gentle  proTOSt.    Seldom  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. 

Another  gaoler,  whom  Shakspere  intrx)duce8  in  Cymbe- 
line,  he  makes  an  infidel,  and  a  most  moral  and  virtuous 
character.  The  Duke  ask$  about  Bamardine  what  his 
crime  is,  and  if  it  is  proved? — 

Pro,    Most  m^nife&t  aod  not  denied  by  hii^ell. 

Duie.  Hath  he  borne  himself  p^nit^tly  in  prison  ?  How  s^ms 
lie  to  be  touched  ? 

Prov.  A  moA  that  apprehends  4e(kth  no  more  dreadfully  but  ^ 
a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what's  past, 
present,  or  to  com^;  insensible  of  mortality  and  desperately 
mortal. 

Duke.    He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none ;  he  hath  evermore  had  the  Hbwiy  of 
<^e  prison;  give  him  leave  to. escape .ben^e  he  TOiddnpt;  driwlc 
4nany  times  a  day,  if  not  many  dayis  entirely  ^Tfink.    We  h&v^  very 

z2 
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often  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  ezeeation.  and  shewed  him 
a  seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

The  Duke  swears  by  the  vow  of  his  order,  by  the  saint  whom 
he  professes,  no  hurt  shall  come  to  the  Provost  if  he  delays 
the  execution  of  Claudio.     Provost  says : — 

Pardon  me,  good  father;  it  is  against  my  oath. 

The  Duke  says  the  Provost  is  so  '  fearful/  that  neither 
his  '  coat,  integrity,  nor  persuasion  can  with  ease  attempt 
him,'  and  therefore  goins:  further  than  he  meant  shows  him 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Duke.  Having  persuaded  the  Pro- 
vost, not  by  his  oaths,  nor  his  reasoning  about  his  oath,  but 
by  the  production  of  his  commission  from  the  Duke,  which 
will  absolve  him  from  punishment  should  the  deceit  in  the 
exchange  of  heads  practised  upon  Angelo  be  found  out,  the 
Friar  says: — 

Call  your  executioner,  and  oflfwith  Barnardine's  head.  I  will  give 
him  a  present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place. 

He  did  not  give  Claudio  ^  shrift,'  that  is  absolution ;  and  he 
could  not,  as  he  was  not  a  priest.  The  Clown  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  prison,  as  assistant  to  the  hangman, 
to  make  a  joke  of  death  and  an  hereafter,  in  the  person  of 
Bamardine.  The  Clown  says  to  himself  that  he  meets  here 
all  his  old  mistress'  customers : — 

All  great  doers  in  onr  trade,  and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  salce. 

This  has  puzzled  the  commentators  ;  but  how  could 
they  be  doers  in  his  trade,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  unless 
to  reflect  on  the  language  of  puritanism^  which  would 
say  they  were  punished  for  the  Lord's  sake?  Johnson 
says  it  is  to  ridicule  the  Puritans,  who  assumed  they 
were  put  in  prison  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Whichever  it 
be,  it  shows  no  great  reverence  for  Providence,  or  the 
religious  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  good,  and 
the  punishment  of  evil,  to  the  Lord,  particularly  as  it 
was   a  divine   command  to  do  everything  for  the  Lord's 
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take.     What  ridicule  ef  religion  iu  the  Clown  to  make  all 
these  wicked  fellows  doers  for  the  Lord's  sake ! 

Abhorson,    Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

The  Clown  tells  him  he  must  *  rise  and  be  hanged.'  Bar- 
nardine is  very  unwilling  to  have  his  rest  interrupted :  says 
he  is  sleepy. 

Abhorson  says : — 

Tell  him  he  inast  awake,  and  that  qaickly  too. 

Clo,  Fray,  Master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  are  executed,  and 
Bleep  afterwards. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  sleep  afterwards  is  the  thing  incul- 
cated by  the  Clown's  wit,  which  is  nothing  more,  in  a  jocose 
strain,  than  the  sentiment  of  the  Friar-Duke.  The  Clown  is 
in  his  turn  another  spiritual  adviser,  who  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  Duke-Friar,  only  his  patient  requires  no 
absolution : — 

Barnardine,    How  now,  Abhorson  ?  what's  the  news  with  you. 

Abh,  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your  prayers ; 
for  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Bar,  You  rogues,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night,  and  am  not 
fitt«d  for't. 

Upon  which  the  Clown  repeats  himself,  and  the  Duke : — 

O,  the  better,  sir,  for  he  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is  hanged  be- 
times in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the  sounder  all  next  day. 

The  Clown's  remarks  are  a  sort  of  physical  joke  on  the 
sleep  after  death.  Sleep  is  sleep,  and  the  soundest  sleep  is 
dead  drunk;  the  same  is  also  to  occur  after  death,  whose  sleep 
is  not  to  be  broken  even  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trump. 

Abh,  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly  father ;  do  we  jest 
now,  think  you  ? 

Barnardine  mi^ht  have  thought  so  from  Abhorson's  and 
the  Clown's  speeches  to  him ;  and  the  calling  the  Duke  the 
'  ghostly  father'  was  a  jes^  if  not  in  the  hangman,  in 
Shakspere,   who   made   the    Duke  make  a  jest  of  it,  as 
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far  as  hi»  beinff  a  jghcwtly  father  was  concefned  in  h\s 
advice  to  Claudio.  There  his  coanset  certainly  bad  gone, 
as  the  Provost  said  of  it,  to  the  *  entertainmenf  of  death 
in  Claudio ;  and  here  the  prospect  was  6till  more  merrily 
entertained : — 

Duke.  Sir,  itidnced  by  my  charity,  and  heiu*ing  ho^  hafitlly  you 
are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  you,  comfort  you,  and  pray 
with  you. 

Did  necessity  of  character  induce  this,  or  was  it  tiot  still 
to  jest  when  he  had  not  given  spiritual  advice,  Chriatian 
consolation,  or  joined  in  prayer  with  Claudio  ? 

Bar,  Friar,  not  I.  I  hare  been  drinlting  hard  all  itight,  ami  I 
irill  have  more  tinie  to  prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  %ttaM 
with  billets.    I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duke.  O  sir,  you  must,  and  therefore  I  beseeeh  you,  look  forwird 
on  the  jourufty  you  shall  go. 

^dr,    I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's  persuasion. 

Duke.    But  hear  you . 

Bar,  Not  a  word ;  if  yon  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  tothe  to 
my  ward,  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day. 

The  Duke  was  stopped  in  what  he  might  have  further 
said  on  the  subject. 

Duke.    Unfit  to  live,  or  die :  0,  crayel  heart  I 

After  him,  fellows;  bring  him  to  the  blocl:. 

Prov.    Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.    A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And,  to  traiisport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Certainly  it  wa«  highly  reprehensible  for  a  j^st,  or  ft 
deceit,  to  cut  off  a  man's  head  iwelve  hours  sooner  than 
the  forfeit  was  due;  and  though  Shakepere  did  not  care^  on 
ordinary  occasions,  how  many,  or  for  what  reason  men  were 
killed,  yet  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  mercy 
of  the  good  Duke's  character  (whose  disposition  was  to  please 
everybody)  for  his  own  pleasure  lo  p^t  Bamardine  to  death. 
When  told  by  tlie  Provost  that  the  head  of  a  tnan  dead  in 
the  f»ison  wiU  do  ad  &  substitute  for  Claudio,  he  ex- 
claimB :— 
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O,  'tiB  an  accident  that  Heaven  protides. 

The  Mivinity  that  shapes  our  ends'  is  here  brought  in 
as  producing  an  accident.  The  Duke  says,  whilst  the 
ProYost  is  sending  the  head  of  the  dead  pirate  to  Angelo, 
he  will — 

Persuade  this  rude  wretch  wiOinglj  to  die. 

The  ProYOst  says  he  must  die  this  afternoon.  It  was  only 
persuading  him  to  die  that  could  be  the  intention  of  the 
Duke.  Bamardine  did  not  care  about  death.  His  re- 
fusal to  be  executed  was  only  a  make  jest.  If  he  would 
not  die  from  persuasion,  he  would  from  the  more  mate- 
rial arguments  of  billets  on  his  brains.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  Duke  went  to  execute  his  supposed 
ofUce — he  had  plenty  of  other  occupations  on  hand.  He 
was  pressed  for  time.  He  does  not  appear  to  see  Bamardine 
more  till  he  comes  before  him  to  be  pardoned.  In  this  part 
Shakspere  illustrates  a  position  often  taken  by  infidels — that 
the  fear  of  the  future  has  no  influence  on  criminals,  and 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Bamardine,  thev  are  not  so 
natured  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  religious  impres- 
sions. 

Shakspere,  in  conjunction  with  ProTidenre,  does  not 
suffer  harm  to  reach  Bamardine,  who  is  eared  from  after- 
noon execution.  He  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  play 
to  have  his  sentiments  rewarded  by  a  share  in  the  general 
happiness — a  trouble  which  Shakspere  seldom  takes  to  save 
the  innocent,  or  point  the  moral  to  his  tale.  No  doubt  Shak- 
spere thought  the  episode  would  produce  a  comic  effect 
amidst  the  gravity  of  the  prison,  give  mirth  to  an  audience 
made  of  very  imprisonable  matcnrials,  and  whose  hopes  of 
an  hereafter  were  not  very  sanguine  ;  but  what  can  we  think 
of  an  author  who  wotdd  produce  roars  of  laughter  by 
denying  and  jesting  on  a  ftiture  state,  except  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  it,  or  care  whether  it  was  believed  in  by  others  ? 
In  a  religious  man,  or  one  bearing  the  habit  of  a  friar,  where 
everything  was  cai*ried  on  suitable  to  the  necessities  of 
character,  the  solemn  deceit  which  this  holy  man  plays 
upon  Isabella  would  scarcely  be  allowed.     He  assures  her 
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that  her  brother  is  released  from  the  world ;  and  iivhen  she 
says  '  it  is  not  so/  and  he  answers  *  it  is/  he  tells  her^  as  a 
philosopher,  to  show  her  wisdom  in  her  patience^  not  as  a 
priest  to  a  nun,  or  one  Christian  to  another.  She  does  not 
profit  by  his  philosophy,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  her 
religion.  As  a  woman  she  declares  of  Angelo  that  she  will 
*  pluck  out  his  eyes'— and  that  he  is  ^  most  damned.' 

Duhe.    This  not  hurts  him,  nor  profits  yoa  a  jot ; 
Forbear  it  therefore,  give  yonr  caase  to  Heaven. 

This  may  \>e  a  very  good  moral  reason  why  we  should 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  injuries  we  have  received, 
but  it  is  not  a  religious  one,  and  it  points  to  the  destruction 
of  the  hope  that  good  may  be  rewarded,  and  the  bad 
punished  hereafter. 

Subsequent  to  this  we  have  the  Duke  recommending  to 
Isabella,  as  a  ^  good  path,'  a  path  of  gross  deceit,  and  the 
nun  consents  to  walk  therein,  bringing  discredit  on  both 
parties  and  professions. 

Without  greater  space  devoted  to  this  play  than  would  be 
proportionate,  we  could  not  explain  the  variety  of  incidents 
of  duplicity,  falsehood,  and  irreverence  which  the  Friar, 
nun,  and  others  exhibit  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
drama.  In  the  last  part,  in  the  imagined  death  of  Claudio^ 
consoling  Isabella^  the  Duke  says  : — 

That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear;  make  it  your  comfort ; 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 
An  Angelo  for  Clandio;  death  for  death. 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure  ; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 

This  is  the  lex  talionis  of  the  old,  and  of  all  human,  but 
not  of  divine  law,  which,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
play,  is  shadowed  forth.  The  Diike,  when  Mariana  im- 
plores him  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband,  speaks  the  reality 
of  the  trick  she  had  played  : — 

Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit,  else  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choak  your  good  to  come. 
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Though  the  Duke  says  Mariana  does,  against  all  sense^ 

importune  Isabella  to  speak  for  Mariana's  husband,  and 

makes  a  joke  of  immortal  spirits    by   declaring  that   it 

would  bring  Claudio's  ghost  from  the  grave,  if  Isabella 

did   join  in  asking  mercy  for  Angelo — yet   the  nun  is 

persuaded    by    the    argument  of   Mariana,    according  to 

the  vulgar  proverb — *the  greater  the  sinner  the  greater  the 

saint :' — 

Mart.    Isabel, 
Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  ; 

Hold  np  your  bands,  say  nothing ;  I'll  speak  all. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad ;  so  may  my  husband. 

To  which  the  nun  and  sister  answers : — 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemned, 
As  if  my  brother  livM.    I  partly  think 
A  due  sincerity  gorem'd  his  deeds, 
'Till  he  did  look  on  me  ;  since  it  is  so. 
Let  him  not  die.    My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died 
For  Angelo. 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent, 
That  perish'd  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no  subjects : 
Intents,  but  merely  thoughts. 

Johnson  says--^  ^  The  Duke  has  justly  observed^  that 
Isabella  is  importuned  against  all  sense,  against  all  reason 
and  natural  affection,  to  solicit  for  Angelo;  yet  here, 
against  all  sense,  she  solicits  for  him.  Her  argument  is 
extraordinary.  That  Angelo  had  committed  all  the  crimes 
charged  against  him,  as  far  as  he  could  commit  them,  is  evi- 
dent. The  only  intent  which  his  act  did  not  overtake,  was 
the  defilement  of  Isabel.  Of  this  Angelo  was  only  inten- 
tionally guilty.'  The  sentence,  which  is  the  argument 
Johnson  thinks  extraordinary,  is  really  the  argument  of 
the  necessitarians  ;  he  was  very  well,  till  he  could  not 
help  being  bad ;  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  cir- 
cumstacnces  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  Duke  continues 
the  deceit  between  him  and  the  Provost;  Meaving  poor 
Isabel  to  think  that  Providence  hath  interposed  for  such  a 
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niflcftl  69  Barnardine^  whilst  it  had  left  her  brother  to  his 
f^te.'  Bamardine,  justly  condemned  to  die  for  a  great 
crime,  lived,  whilst  her  brother  had  been  unjustly  executed 
for  a  small  or  no  oifence.  As  there  was  no  necessity  to 
mention  him,  so  being  mentioned  th^^  was  no  necessity  to 
have  him  brought  in.  Though  the  Duke  had  disclosed  the 
part  he  played  as  a  friar,  which  Angelo  had  been  quick 
enough  in  seeing,  yet  the  Duke  still  continues  to  praksB 
ignorance,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  Bamardine : — 

Duke,    Which  is  that  Bamardine  ? 

Prov,  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.    There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man : — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.    Thou'rt  condemn'd ; 
But,  for  those  early  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 

For  better  times  to  come ; Friarj  advise  him : 

I  leave  him  to  your  hand. 

Here,  after  all  the  discourses  of  the  Duke  tending  to 
materialism,  is  an  unblushing  infidel  produced,  to  be  publicly 
proclaimed  as  such,  and  in  consequence  of  it  to  merit  the 
attentions  and  receive  the  pardon  of  the  Duke  for  murder. 
There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  Shakspere  intended  the 
Duke  as  the  model  male  character  of  his  play,  and  that  he 
coincided  with  his  sentiments  and  feelings  from  his  first  to  his 
final  speech  and  action.  But  there  is  a  tone  of  equivocating 
irony  about  these  words  of  the  Duke,  which,  while  it  may 
keep  the  author  safe  within  the  statute  and  the  law  of  publio 
opinion,  may  express  more  infidelity  to  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear.  Whenever  we  speak  of  *  better  times  to  come/  we 
always  mean  success  in  society.  It  is  the  common  language 
of  the  world  to  talk  of  ^  better  times.'  The  consistency  of 
the  Duke's  logic  would  be  committed  by  any  thought  of  the 
world  to  come.  Elsewhere  Shakspere  uses  the  same  language 
relating  to  this  world.  The  Duke,  however,  speiJu  as  a 
polite  atheist  of  the  present  day  towards  a  criminal — ^he 
leaves  Bamardine  to  the  bands  of  the  priest.  In  Troilue 
and  Cressida,  the  phrase  'the  world  to  come'  is  used 
for  future  times. 


We  think  Shukspei^)  in  the  conduct  o£  the  Duke  towarcb 
Angelo  and  Bftmai^ine^  by  his  long  affected  refusal  of 
|)ardon  to  the  one,  and  immediately  granting  it  to  the 
other  for  the  game  crime,  intended  to  make  a  marked 
difference  between  the  one  who  covered  his  crimes  with  his 
I'eligioii,  and  the  other  who  did  not  deny  his  crime,  and  did 
not  care  about  the  consequences.  This  was  an  additional 
touch  of  Shakspere's,  to  show  his  aversion  to  religion  and 
preference  of  vice  without  hypot  risy. 

Mr.  Knight  does  not  take  notice,  in  his  edition,  of 
those  who  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  pass  over 
Shakspere's  avowed  infidelity  in  Measure  for  Measure. 
For  instance,  he  says  nothing  on  the  passage  denying  a  future 
dtate^  or  of  Johnson,  whoso  vehemently  expresses  his  indigo- 
nation  at  It.  Twice  in  that  speech  he  tries  to  turn  aside  the 
irreligions  vein  of  Shakspere  to  the  fancy  of  something 
pious.  Mr*  Knight  has  a  supplementary  notice,  but 
gives  no  hint  of  it  in  the  notes  or  illustrations.  Side  by 
side  with  the  text,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  misdirect 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Knight  Jieads  his  notice  with  a  picture  of  a  star, 
a  shepherd  and  bis  flock,  aud  under  it  the  words  'the 
unfblding  star/  Bhakspere  announced,  in  the  poetical 
language  usual  with  him,  that  the  morning  Was  coming, 
and  he  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  Buke^  who  taught  in  the 
prison  there  Was  nothing  to  fear  or  nothing  to  hope  for  beyond 
the  grave.  Innocent  as  was  the  Duke  of  unfblding  Mr. 
Knight's  star,  be  iil  represented  a«  introducing  the  consola-' 
tions  of  religion,  which  we  remarked  the  Duke,  personat-* 
ing  a  friar)  naturally  should  have  done  to  the  condemned  to 
die.  By  these  words  he  says  that  Shakspere  conveys  us 
iVom  prison  scenes  to  a  splendid  prospect  of  nature^  on 
which  he  fbunds  the  following  remarlt : — •'  In  the  same  way, 
throughotit  this  very  extraordinary  drama^  in  which  the 
whole  worid  is  represented  as  one  great  prison  house, 
fitll  of  passion,  atid  ignorance,  and  sorrow,  we  have 
glimpses  every  now  and  then  of  lomething  beyond,  where 
there  shall  be  no  alternations  of  mildness  afid  severity, 
but  a  condition  of  equal  justice,  serene  as  the  valley  under 
''  the  unfolding  star,    and  about  to  rejoice  in  the  day  spring/ 
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It  would  be  supererogatoiy,  where  there  is  no  reason  given  in 
support  of  it,  to  argue  more  against  such  an  assertion. 

Having  selected  some  other  passages  where  religion  might 
be  inferred,  Mr.  Knight  proceeds  to  say — '  There  is  some- 
thing deeper  in  them  than  the  potver  of  expressing  a  moral 
observation,  strikingly,  and  poetically.  They  are  imbued 
with  the  writer's  philosophy.  They  form  part  of  the  system 
upon  which  the  play  is  written.'  Having  then  done  all  in 
his  power  to  neutralise  it,  he  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  unplea- 
sant confession,  that  '  Opposed  to  passaees  like  these,  there 
are  many  single  sentences  scattered  through  this  drama,  which, 
80  far  from  dwelling  on  with  pleasure,  we  hurry  past — we  like 
not  to  look  upon  again,  which  appear  to  be  mere  gross- 
nesses.  These  sentences  are,  nevertheless,  an  integral  portion 
of  the  drama — ^they  also  form  a  part  of  the  ^  system'  upon 
which  the  play  b  written.  What  is  true  of  single  passages 
is  true  of  single  scenes.  After  praising  some  scenes,  Mr. 
Knig:ht  add» — ^  There  are  other  scenes  which  appear  simply 
revolting,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Clown  is  conspicuous ; 
and  even  Barnardine,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Shak- 
spere^s  creations,  will  produce  little  beyond  disgust  in  thc! 
casual  reader.  But  these  have,  nevertheless,  not  crept  into 
tliis  drama  by  accident,  certainly  not  from  the  desire  "  to 
make  the  unskilfuF'  laugh.  Ferhaps  the  effect  of  their 
introduction,  coupled  with  the  general  subject  of  the  dra- 
matic action,  is  to  render  the  entire  comedy  not  pleasurable. 
Coleridge  says,  ''this  play,  which  is  Shakspere's  through- 
out, is  to  me  the  most  painful, — say,  rather,  the  only 
painful  part  of  his  genuine  works."  This  is  a  strong 
opinion,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  just  one.  But  it  requires 
explanation.' 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  reader  that  when  Mr. 
Knight  objects  to  the  profanity  of  a  passage,  there  is  '  deep 
satire  in  it.'  What  appears  upon  the  surface  to  every- 
body is,  on  Mr.  Knight  s  hypothesis,  something  different. 
Johnson  may  at  least  be  conceded  to  have  as  much 
religious  sagacity  as  Knight.  It  is  easy  to  call  that  critic 
bigotted,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  thp  justice  of  his 
religious  strictures,  without  at  the  same  time  denying 
Christianity. 
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We  have,  at  least  partially,  if  not  successfully,  endeavoured 
to  pjive  intelligibility  to  Shakspere;  and  thoup^h  we  may 
have  sometimes  fallen  into  wrong  conclusions,  we  think,  by 
comparison,  there  is  much  ground  of  truth  in  our  theones 
of  Shakspere's  philosophy,  from  our  not  having  to  adopt 
these  vague  generalities,  or  far-fetched  instances  of  our 
poet's  modern  critics.  Observe  how  Mr.  Knight  would 
put  the  objections  to  passages  in  Meastire  for  Measure, 
solely  to  their  'OTossness,'  and  not  to  their  infidelity,  though 
the  grossness  admitted  is  here  combined  with  the  want  of 
religion.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  contends  that  it  is  gene- 
rally an  unmistakable  mark  of  scepticism.  *  Simply  re- 
volting' is  a  strong  term  ;  and  if  we  might  sound  the  depths 
of  Mr.  Knight,  we  would  say  only  used  when  he  had  struck 
against  the  rocks  of  irreligion.  He  talks  of  a  higher  aim 
answered  than  dramatic  effect.  By  higher  aim  is  meant 
religion,  but  this  is  a  way  of  speaking  rather  convenient 
than  candid.  The  scope  of  Mr.  Knight's  succeeding  obser- 
vations appear  to  be,  that  the  whole  aim  of  Shakspere  was  to 
exalt  Isabella  as  the  representative  of  religion,  and  all  the 
other  characters,  scenes,  passages,  sentences,  were  but  dark 
colourings  of  the  painter  to  bring  the  heroine  out  in  light — a 
Rembrandt  style  of  execution.  He  says, '  what  generaltruths 
may  be  enunciated,  she  declares  the  higher  truth ;  she  is  as  a 
heavenly  messenger — the  foundation  of  her  character  is  re- 
ligion.' '  Shakspere  has,'  he  says,  '  based  her  virtue,  most 
unquestionably,  upon  the  very  highest  principle  upon  which 
any  virtue  can  be  built.'  The  character  of  Angelo,  he  says, 
is  the  antagonist  to  that  of  Isabella.  He  wanted  the  one 
sustaining  principle  by  which  Isabella  was  upheld.  He  calls 
him  '  the  sanctimonious  deputy ;'  and  again,  speaking  of 
Isabella,  he  styles  her  *the  only  true  moral  character  of  the 
whole  drama.'  In  other  ways  has  Mr.  Knight  tried  to  de- 
preciate the  Duke,  by  speaking  approvingly  of  what  he  calls 
a  random  hit  of  Chalmers  coming  near  the  truth,  that  the 
character  of  the  Duke  is  a  very  accurate  delineation  of  King 
James.  This  would  excite  contempt  instead  of  the  respect 
which  we  are  sure  Shakspere  intended  us  to  have  for  the  Duke. 
Shakspere  might  so  far  serve  his  interests  as  to  say  that 
slandering  a  prince  deserves  whipping  ajid  hanging,  and  this, 
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ivithout  mndgiog  it,  was  the  Autheit  extent  of  his  polidcal 
complaisance. 

We  have  now  noticed  many  circomstanGes  in  this  play 
which  have  not  a  little  puzzled  the  critics^  and  which  our 
theory  of  Shakspere's  sentiments  and  philosophy  readily  ex- 
plains. We  have  considered  our  poet  as  a  man  surrounded 
by  mortal  circumstances,  without  which,  as  Hume  remarks 
in  his  history,  we  cannot  come  to  a  proper  judgment  of  6hak- 
spere  and  his  works.  He  was  greatly  ei^alted  in  Huma'is 
time,  and  Knight  has  elevated  his  wor^p  into  a  religion ; 
but  it  is  still  instructive  to  look  at  our  literary  d«ity  tbrougb 
the  spectacles  of  truth* 
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AccoRiMNO  to  the  order  in  which  Campbell  places  the  plays 
of  Shakspere,  Measure  for  Measure  is  succeeded  bj  Othello. 
The  title.  Measure  for  Measure,  expvessive  not  of  justice,  but 
revenge,  would  serve  as  the  indicator  of  the  motives  in 
Othello.  There  are  coincidents  in  expFessioiis  and  senti- 
Bients,  which  may  strike  those  who  read  the  two  plays,  the 
one  after  the  other,  and  that  order  of  prodoeing  them  may 
have  ffiveii  rise  to  the  analogous  points  in  the  amior's  mind. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  ]May  Iueis  been,  that  IShakspere  has 
not  ffiveo  sufficient  motives  to  lago,  who  weaves  the  plot,  and 
produces  the  catastrophe.  But  Shakspere,  particularly  in 
the  first  act,  shows  an  anxiety  to  supply  such  motives. 
Retaliation  for  injuries,  real  or  supposed,  mixed  up  with  a 
l^ood  deal  of  envy,  and  a  bad  disposition,  blindly  impel  lago 
k)  schemes  of  reveoee.  He  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  own  merit  set  aside,  and  Cassio's  preferred.  lago  was  a 
brave  and  experienoed  soldier,  wiUi  a  character  £>r  nonesty, 
which  could  not  have  been  acquired  without  worth,  while 
Cassio  was  but  a  theorist  in  the  art  of  war,  owing  his 
Bdvmncement  to  interest.  Causes  of  this  kind,  we  know  in 
modern  times,  have  maddened  some  men  into  assassins.  But 
lago  thought  he  had  received  much  greats  provocations  than 
those  enumerated.  Both  Othello,  who  nad  been  in6tru-> 
mental  in  forwarding  die  views  of  Cassio,  and  Cassio,  who 
had  wrested  from  mm  the  objects  of  his  ambitioo,  were 
thought  by  him  to  have  profited  by  the  infideliity  of  his 
wife.  Shakspere  seens  to  have  intended  to  give  some  war- 
rant to  these  sttspicions,  in  repesenting  Emiha  rather  free  in 
iier  bdiaviottr  and  language  as  regarded  the  virtue  of 
ehastity.  lago  therefore  wished  Otheilo  to  feel  towards  his 
Desdemona  the  poison  winch  he  says  gnawed  his  vitals  at 
dM  tJkought  of  tlie  relation  between  Othello  and  his  wife,  und 
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hy  the  same  means  to  have  Cassio  punishedy  as  the  seducer, 
who  had  like  wise,  he  imagined,  maae  his  wife  commit  error. 
Enyy  he  ielt  at  the  good  rortune  of  the  Moor  in  obtaining  so 
high  a  rank  in  the  state,  and  having  made  so  illustrious  and 
happy  an  alliance  by  marriage.  He  had  the  justice  to 
admit  that  politically  the  Moor  was  deserving  of  his  emi* 
nence,  but  ne  mi?ht  naturally  look  with  some  contempt 
on  one  of  Othello  s  race,  who  had  risen  so  high,  whilst  he 
remained  so  low.  No  previous  demerit  of  lago's  is  pointed 
out,  either  as  a  soldier,  or  m  honesty,  or  trustworthiness ;  ^nd 
Shakspere  has  painted  him  with  high  intellectual  powers,  all 
which  might  reasonably  create  in  him,  by  comparison,  a  con^ 
tempt  for  such  '  an  ass'  as  Othello,  or  such  a  raw  soldier  as 
Cassio ;  so  unfitted  for  any  post,  that  on  the  first  occasion  he 
allowed  his  senses  to  be  stolen  away  by  wine,  and  afterwards 
his  reputation  to  be  made  a  mockery  of  in  the  streets  by  a 
woman  of  the  town,  in  attending  whom  he  nearly  meets 
with  his  death.  If  people  have  not  observed  thb  touch  of 
morality  in  Shakspere  as  to  this  latter  point,  they  will 
find  that  he  makes  lago  allude  to  it.  We  say  Othello 
was  an  ass,  because  lago,  as  such,  says  he  was  to  be  led 
by  the  nose;  and  we  think  Shakspere  designedly  paints 
him  as  only  excellent  in  war,  credulous  and  superstitious 
from  first  to  last,  and  jealous  to  a  degree  of  insanity.  We 
think  Cassio  to  be  meant  for  one  of  those  novices,  who,  in  all 
aristocratical  communities,  supersede  the  veteran,  and  allows 
the  vices  or  follies  of  his  former  habits  of  life  and  station  from 
whence  he  is  taken  to  make  him  incapable  of  discharging 
the  functions  to  which  he  is  suddenly  elevated,  and  in  which 
he  has  had  no  experience.  We  think  Shakspere  continues 
this  satire  to  the  last,  when  he  makes  Cassio  be  put  over  the 
head  of  Othello,  for  no  cause,  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
of  his  unfitness  for  the  office.  But  all  this  is  done  to  give 
motives  to  lago,  and  to  show  that  a  man  who  might  have 
continued  what  he  seemed,  and  what  he  had  been,  may  sink 
under  the  injustice  and  the  injuries  of  the  world,  and  die 
contented  in  causing  universal  misery.  Shakspere  gives 
motives  for  making  sacrifice  of  Desdemona.  Generalfy  he 
makes  lago  uncertain  as  to  the  final  issue,  and  particularly 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  lago  a  sort  of  remorse  for  Desde- 
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mona.  But  if  not  a  moral,  Shakspere  takes  care  to  apply  a 
stroke  of  retributive  justice  to  Desdemona.  We  are  told  by 
her  father  that  from  the  deceit  and  disobedience  she  had 
shewn  to  him,  who  would  have  guided  her  choice,  or  made 
that  choice  happy  had  she  won  his  consent — that  no  good 
could  be  expected  from  the  match.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  dies  broken-hearted,  which  is  announced  when  the  evils 
occur  which  he  foreboded. 

The  insufficiency  of  motive  has  been  found  fault  vdth  in 
<Aher  plays  of  Shakspere ;  for  instance,  in  Lear,  some  hare 
said  that  the  old  man  had  not  cause  enough,  in  the  behaviour 
of  his  daughters,  to  exhibit  the  rage  which  destroyed  him. 
This  charge  against  Shakspere  seems  to  us  satisfactorily 
answered,  by  observing  that  in  making  all  wrong,  when 
tragic  consequences  ensued,  a  moral  was  obtained.  Evil 
attended,  and  punishment  arose  from  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  dereliction  from  right.  Thus  in  Othello  and  Lear 
all  parties  caused,  and  all  felt  the  consequences  of  wrong. 
It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  in  this  Shakspere  has  followed 
the  ancient  Greek  dramatists ;  and  also  it  may  be  said  that 
he  fulfilled  in  this  the  double  purpose,  common  to  himself 
and  them,  of  shewing  an  uncontrollable  fate.  It  may  be 
said  even  of  Othello,  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  marriage 
state — that  he  was  in  the  vale  of  years — that,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  was  much  happier  as  a  bachelor,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  obtained  Desdemona  would  have  excited 
scruples  in  some  deUcate  minds.  He  ought  hardly  to  have 
consented  to  run  away  with  a  loved  daughter,  and  efiect 
a  match  so  disproportionate,  but  with  the  agreement  of  all 
parties.  But  here  was  the  destiny  of  the  man,  and  what  a 
concatenation  of  circumstances  produced  the  deplorable 
results.  Othello,  whose  only  thought  had  been  war  and 
adventures  by  sea  and  land,  who  had  never  been  a  chamberer, 
against  his  own  apparent  will  is  the  victim  of  the  love  of 
woman,  which,  when  once  felt,  banishes  all  forethought, 
all  previous  resolution,  and  makes  him  at  once  subject  to 
a  cross  tide  of  events.  lago's  feelings  are  roused  and  dire(fted 
by  this  climax  to  the  earthly  felicity  of  Othello.  A  war 
occurs,  and  withdraws  Othello,  at  the  entrance  of  his  new 
life,  into  his  old  pursuits  and  ways  of  thinking — he  is  not 
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allowed  a  moment  to  cement  the  union  of  domestic  relations. 
Then  lago  is  defeated  in  his  ambition  by  Cassio,  who  affects 
,  the  ancient  just  again  on  the  tender  point  on  which  Othello's 
fate  turns.  The  father^  Roderigo,  Emilia,  are  but  subordinates 
in  the  action,  yet  out  of  them  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
causes  which  flow  together  to  pitch  Othello  from  his  heaven 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 

We  have  said  there  are  many  passing  resemblances  in 
Othello  and  Measure  for  Measure.  The  philosophy  and 
irreligion  in  Measure  for  Measure  we  thought  were  expressM 
more  strongly  than  in  any  other  play.  In  Othello  we  shall 
not  find  them  so  broadly  characterised.  But  we  meet  with 
attacks  upon  Providence,  which  abound  in  so  many  of  his 
plays,  and,  to  us,  there  are  two  very  evident  intentions  to 
ridicuk  revealed  religion. 

In  the  introductory  scene,  where  lago  gives  his  reasons  for 
hating  Othello,  he  says,  Cassio  is  a  fellow  *  almost  damned 
in  a  fair  wife.'  If  this  be  taken  literally  as  it  is  spoken, 
Shakspere  additionally  damns  him  by  his  connection  with 
Bianca.  It  may  be  said,  how  then  could  lago  talk  to  him 
of  marrying  Bianca  ?  Shakspere  did  not  seem  always  to  care 
for  discrej)ancies,  or  either  Bianca  might  suppose  that  Cassio 
could  get  a  divorce,  or  she  being  only  mentioned  at  Cyprus, 
might  think  he  was  disengaged.  If  he  carried  Bianca 
publicly  about  with  him  on  his  first  expedition,  as  a  half  wife 
who  damned  him  at  Venice,  and  damned  him  at  Cyprus ; 
his  not  being  able  to  forswear  women  on  the  proper  occasion 
any  more  than  wine,  did  not  improve  his  character,  but 
showed  him  the  more  unfit  for  his  situation.  lago  says  in 
justice  he  cannot  love  the  Moor,  but  follows  him  to  serve  his 
turn  upon  him.  Honesty,  he  says,  towards  others,  meets 
with  the  worst  reward.  He  then  comes  to  a  point  of  agree- 
ment with  Measure  for  Measure — he  avows  that  worldly 
hypocrisy,  without  which  a  man  is  treated  as  a  fool.  Roderigo 
says  Othello  owes  fortune  a  fall  for  his  success  in  having 
carried  off  Desdemona  —  upon  which  turns  so  many  of 
Sh*akspere's  dramas,  and  the  two  immediately  begin  to  work 
the  wheel  of  fortune.     lago  says  to  Brabantio : — 

Sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serre  God,  if  the  Devil 
bid  you. 
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Bra,    Whikt  prc^fiuie  wretih  art  ih<ni  ? 

What  a  profane  writer  Shakspere  would  be  thought,  if  the 
fjrofanity  of  his  sentiments  were  admitted,  which  the  charac- 
ters themselves  utter.  Surely  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  profanity,  and  the  censure  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  a  sober  citizen  ought  to  be  a  fair  criterion  of 
such  passages  which  abound  in  his  woi^. 

Shakspere  makes  lago  say  of  Othello : — 

Tho'  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  li^, 
I  must  shev  oot  a  flag  and  sign  of  love ; 
Which  is,  indeed,  but  sign. 

Had  not  necessity  cast  their  lives  together,  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  lago  to  withdraw  from  these  circumstances,  or 
had  lago  had  the  option  of  extricating  himself  at  this  turn  in 
his  affairs,  which  Roderigo  put  to  him,  he  would  have  been  a 
better  man,  and  the  deplorable  events  which  followed  would 
not  have  happened.  It  appears  to  us  that  Shakspere  ^ves 
patient  attention  to  all  these  touches  to  account  philoso- 
phically, as  well  as  dramatically,  for  such  a  character  as  lago  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  think  he  endeavours  to  produce  sympathy 
for  the  villain.  In  that  he  would  but  follow  a  feeling  which 
we  have  seen  strong  in  the  last  play — Parity  towards  sinners, 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  necessity.  We  feel  for  Bra- 
bantio  in  his  lose : — 

Bra.    It  is  too  true  an  eTil.    Gone  she  is ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. 

In  these  first  words  and  early  signs  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
his  withdrawal  to  die,  we  see  an  example  of  and  comment 
upon  the  Duke's  speech  in  Measure  for  Measure,  *  We  have 
no  friends,'  &c.  Othello,  in  his  first  speech  to  lago,  speaks 
more  largely  of  his  love  of  celibacy  than  he  does  of  Des- 
demona  and  marriage.  Shakspere  brings  in  the  very  words 
of  the  law  of  James  against  witchcraft.  He  shows  how  im- 
possible appear  the  acts  of  nature  to  those  who  do  not  trust  to 
natural  causes.  He  makes  the  Duke  of  Venice  at  once 
silence  the  accusations  of  Brabantio  by  a  speech,  which, 
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delivered  from  the  judges,  and  kept  in  mind  by  them,  would 
haye  saved  us  the  pain  of  finding  a  Hale  condemning  witches 
to  death : — 

Duke.    To  vouch  this  is  no  proof. 
Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming  do  prefer  against  him. 

Shakspere  had  a  mind  to  be  jocose  at  the  time  on  some- 
thing as  modern  as  witchcraft.  These  were  the  relations  of 
his  friend  Raleigh,  as  of  wonderous  cannibals — of  men  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,  whom  Raleigh  said 
he  had  heard  of.  In  making  Othello  aver  them  as  facts 
coming  within  his  own  experience,  he  probably  wished  to 
show  tne  bombast  of  Othello.  From  his  own  relation  there 
was  some  art  exercised  in  making  her  love,  and  from  his> 
own  observation  there  were  periods  when  he  might  have 
stopped  from  encouraging  her  affections.  When  Othello 
says  *  she  swore'  Steevens  has  objected  that  it  was  not  very 
feminine  in  her.  It  may,  with  more  justice,  we  think,  be 
objected,  that  she  parts  without  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
her  father.  Othello  says,  before  the  Duke  and  Senate,  that 
lago  is  a  man  of  honesty  and  trust,  calls  him '  honest  lago ;' 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  lago  was  under  any  obligation  to 
him  for  the  reward  of  his  services.  Yet  he  throws  the  inci- 
dent in  to  fulfil  his  fate  of  commissioning  lago  to  take  care 
of  his  wife,  and  the  additional  one  of  praying  lago  to  let 
Emilia  attend  upon  Desdemona,  which  the  more  provoked 
the  feeling  and  gave  lago  the  occasion  of  revenge. 

We  have  said  that  Shakspere  often  speaks  for  and  against 
suicide.  Here  he  makes  the  fool,  Roderigo,  speak  in  favour 
of  suicide,  and  the  villain,  lago,  say  that  we  had  much  better 
take  death  seeking  the  accomplishment  of  our  passions. 

Shakspere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Roderigo  a  sententious 
saying,  which  embodies  all  the  argument  in  favour  of  suicide; 
and  is,  in  fact,  partly  an  abridgement  of  the  reasons  for  death 
of  the  Duke  to  Claudio,  and  seems  to  arise  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Rod,    It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  torment :  and  then 
we  have  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is^our  physician. 
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This  is  too  well  said,  we  think^  not  to  have  been  Shak- 
spere's  own  sentiment.     lago  treats  it  with  ridicule : — 

If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than 
drowning  •  ♦  ♦  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing 
thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Shakspere,  by  putting  lago  in  juxta*position  with  Roderigo, 
shews  to  advantage  his  superior  powers  of  intellect,  and  his 
determined  force  of  will.  On  Roderigo's  loss  of  all  hope,  and 
committing  himself  to  despair,  lago  gives  that  speech  that 
compares  man,  as  he  has  been  compared  before  by  Shakspere, 
to  a  garden,  producing  the  fruits  of  the  seeds  with  which  it  is 
sown.  Virtue  he  declares  neither  innate  nor  external — *  'tis 
in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus.'  There  is  a  balance, 
he  says,  between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  qualities,  and 
the  passions,  which  must  be  kept  even.  Here  is  a  villain  talking 
Combe's  Constitution  of  Man.  We  cannot  expect  lago  to  tell 
us  of  any  power  above  wjio  has  made  us  or  predestined  us  to 
any  particular  purpose.  Neither  for  good  nor  evil  has  he 
anything  supernatural  in  his  philosophy.  Though  the  will 
is  mentioned,  we  think  Shakspere.  has  guarded  against  its 
being  supposed  to  be  free  will,  by  putting  it  in  opposition  to 
all  idea  of  abstract  virtue,  and  making  what  we  are,  wholly 
dependent  on  circumstances  which  surroimd  us.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  no  relevant  argument,  because  it  is  the  re- 
mark addressed  by  a  villain  to  a  fool,  to  persuade  him,  at  the 
expense  of  virtue,  to  look  forward  to  happiness  in  further  vice. 
In  thesame  way  it  may  be  said  that  lago's  arguments  against 
suicide  are  only  suitable  to  the  purpose.  lago  was  no  philo- 
sopher, he  spoke  to  character  and  occasion,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  look  to  him  for  a  lecture  on  morals.  It  may  be 
said,  we  think,  of  Othello,  and  universally  of  Shakspere's  plays, 
what  Professor  Grabstein,  in  Fraser  for  September,  1845,  has 
said,  recommends  Hamlet  so  much  to  the  German  mind— 
*  Its  disbelief  in  the  efficiency  or  utility  of  any  real  acts  of 
individual  resolve.'  We  are  to  trust  to  circumstances,  and 
that,  as  lago  says  : — 

There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be  deli- 
vered. 
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Should  the  passage  be  unquestionably  admitted  to  be  in 
favour  of  free  will,  we  come  to  our  test  of  Shaksperes** 
opinions — ^he  has  more  often  declared  himself  in  support  of 
necessity.  In  Hamlet,  who  is  a  more  abstract  philosophical 
character,  Shakspere  introduces  a  speech  on  necessity ;  and 
though  so  difficult  a  subject,  he  has  stated  it  clearly,  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  produce  it,  when  Hamlet  was  speaking  of 
drunkenness  and  waiting  for  the  Ghost.  lago  seems  hardly 
Id  know  what  are  his  resolves  or  their  results : — 

The  Moor  is  of  ft  free  and  open  natnre, 

That  thinks  men  honest  that  bat  seem  to  be  so ; 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th*  nose, 

As  asses  are. 

I  hav't— it  is  engemder'd — Hell  and  night 

Mast  bring  this  monsiroas  birth  to  the  world's  light. 

The  language  of  Cassio  is  rather  affected  and  suitable  to 
the  gallantry  of  a  person  who  thinks  himself  a  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  and  seems  to  us  certainly  put  in  contrast  to  the 
robust  diction  of  the  Moor.  Shakspere  painted  Cassio  what 
Othello  says  he  could  not  be,  a  chamberer.  Cassio  begins 
with  a  hyperbolical  report  of  Desdemona,  ending : — 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Doefi  tire  the  ingener. 

This  has  puzzled  the  commentators^  and  is  said  by  th^n  to 
be  meant  for  the  poet.  We  think  it  rather  an  irreverent 
exaggeration  of  the  labour  of  the  Maker  of  mankind  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  piece  of  perfection.  The  word  ingener,  from 
^gine,  Knight  says,  ^  according  to  Richardson,  denotes  great 
em^rt  of  genius,  of  ingenuity,  of  contrivance.'  This  Cassio, 
in  the  same  strain  of  hyperbole,  speaks  of  Desdemona  as  a 
divinity,  of  her  beauty  haying  power  oyer  the  elements,  who, 
conscious  of  her  presence,  w^e  subject  to  her  and  suspended 
their  natural  attributes  in  her  passage  from  Venice  to  Cyprus. 
He  supplicates  the  *  great  Jove'  to  guard  Othello,  where 
he  might  have  used  at  least  Providence,  rather  than  the 
pagan  deity  on  such  an  occasion.  On  her  being  saved  in  the 
storm,  the  Cypriots  are  to  worship  her  on  their  knees;  Mid 
for  Cassio's  self^  he  welcomes  her  by  a  mode  of  salutation 
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usual  to  sacred  personages — and  turning  graee  into  a  poetical 
image,  says: — 

Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  erery  hand 
Enwheel  thee  round. 

In  behaviour,  he  is  as  foppish  as  in  speech,  and  to  give 
colour  to  the  suspicions  of  lago,  kisses  lago's  wife,  and  says, 
it  is  his  breeding  that  makes  him  so  bold.  When  Emilia 
provokes  lago  to  retort  upon  her,  he  says  of  women  :— 

Saints  in  your  injnties,  devilfl  being  offended. 

Under  the  show  of  piety,  they  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  lago,  when  asked  to  praise,  says,  ^  I  am  nothing 
if  not  critical,  which  may  be  said  generally  of  Shakspere  in 
his  remarks  on  philosophy  and  religion ;  but  where  the  sub- 
ject is  a  matter  of  faith  and  not  of  reason,  criticism  is  not 
deemed  good  taste.  Indeed,  where  he  exercises  his  criticism 
upon  women,  Desdemona  says  he  is  profane  and  licentious, 
which  speaks  the  character  of  criticism  more  especially  on 
religion.  Cassio  tells  Desdemona  lago  is  no  scholar,  but 
his  natural  wit  is  certainly  made  much  superior  to  Cassio's 
acquired  learning,  polished  manner,  and  language.  The 
courtship  of  Cassio  to  Desdemona,  as  lago  calls  it,  appears 
both  ridiculous  and  rather  too  gallant  on  his  part.  Desde- 
mona was  not  discreet  in  permitting  it. 

lago  calls  bim  '  a  fly.'  Taking  ner  by  the  palm,  smiling, 
whispering  together,  and  kissing  hands  to  her,  denote  the 
actions  and  want  of  caution  usual  to  a  giddy  creature. 

Othello  speaks,  in  pagan  style,  of  the  happiness  of  meeting 
again  his  Desdemona,  as  if  there  was  nothing  beyond  this 
lite :— 

If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fat«. 

It  is  with  some  truth,  therefore,  that  lago  says  to  Roderigo 
after  this  scene,  that  if  Desdemona  ceases  to  love  tlie  Moor, 
Cassio  staiids  in  the  way  of  fortune  witk  her  ^  that  he  is  very 
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Toluble,  that  he  has  no  conscience  as  to  women,  that  be  can 
put  on  the  form  of  ciyil  and  human  seeming^  the  better  to 
compass  affection ;  that  he  is  a  finder  of  occasions,  yery  con- 
ceited, besides  having  the  advantages  of  youth  and  beauty — 
qualities  agreeable  to  women.  He  at  least  speaks  the  truth 
of  his  own  opinion  and  of  appearances.  Wnen  left  to  him* 
self,  lago  says : — 

That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe ; 

That  she  lores  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit. 

Now,  I  love  her  too. 
Not  out  of  absolute  last,  (though,  peradventare, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin.) 

Does  this  mean  that  he  who  looketh  breaks  the  command- 
ment, and,  therefore,  he  is  equally  guilty  ?  But  his  feeling, 
he  says,  proceeds  more  from  a  desire  of  revenge,  which  he 
may  mean  is  as  great  a  sin  as  lust  of  her  from  love,  and  this 
thought  of  his  wife's  infidelity  with  Othello,  lago  con- 
tinues:— 

Like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  > 
And  nothing  can,  or  shall  content  mj  soul. 
Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife. 
Or  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  last  into  a  jealousy  so  strong, 
That  judgment  cannot  cure. 

Cassio  shall  be  the  occasion  of  his  malice,  who  has  done 
him  the  same  wrong.  This  is  not  the  revenge  produced  in 
the  catastrophe : — 

I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  right  garb, 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too, 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 
Even  to  madness.    'Tis  here  but  yet  confus'd; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  us'd. 

We  see  here  Shakspere's  objects  more  plainly  revealed. 
A  man  once  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  the  injured 
party,  he  foregoes  all  virtues,  real  and  seeming,  and  the  gra- 
tification of  other  passions,  for  the  desire  of  revenge.  Strict 
honour  in  money  matters  was  not  a  point  at  all  insisted  upon 
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by  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  lago  ^eems  to 
have  shared  Roderigo's  purse  from  the  nrst^  as  FabtafF  says 
the  rich  are  to  be  made  the  prey  of  the  poor.  Reduced  to 
necessity,  as  he  thought,  by  the  injustice  which  did  not  reward 
his  labours,  he  had  no  scruple  to  live  upon  his  friend.  But 
in  the  end  he  sacrifices  his  friend's  life  as  well  as  hispro- 
perty  to  the  one  engrossing  passion  of  his  soul.  When 
morals  were  not  very  rigid  with  regard  to  women,  Shak- 
spere  might  be  willing  to  show  not  only  that  this  gallantry 
produced  all  sorts  of  evils,  but  that  lago  and  Othello  were 
equally  fools,  and  the  jealousy  and  the  infidelity  of  their 
wives  did  them  no  real  harm  as  long  as  they  were  not  cer- 
tain of  it.  lii  the  satisfaction  of  lago's  revenge,  Shakspere 
would  not  only  show  the  consequences  of  injustice  to  a  man, 
but,  in  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  how  a  man  may  be  drawn 
on  from  one  crime  to  another,  and  drag  himself  to  perdition  as 
well  as  his  victims.  Othello  tells  Cassio,  on  taking  leave 
for  the  night  personally,  that  he  is  to  look  to  the  guard  and 
to  learn  discretion,  as  if  he  did  not  possess  it.  The  way  in 
which  Cassio  answers  does  not  promise  well.  He  says  another, 
lago,  hath  direction  what  to  do ;  and  not  making  application 
of  Othello's  remark  at  all  to  himself,  says,  nevertheless,  he 
will  look  afler  the  others,  the  guard.  Cassio  speaks  to  lago 
in  rather  a  silly  way  of  Desdemona.  lago  says  of  Roderigo, 
the  love  of  Desdemona  has  '  almost  turned  him  the  wronnj 
side  out,'  he  has  drunk  ^  potations  pottle  deep,'  and  ail 
the  rest  are  drunk.  None  appear  intoxicated  but  Cassio, 
who,  from  the  first,  appeals  to  heaven  as  his  oath  in  witness 
of  their  follies  'Fore  heaven' — when  lago  asks  him  whe- 
ther he  will  hear  his  song  again.  He  first  wishes  to  shew 
to  them  that  he  knows  the  duties  of  his  situation  better  than 
they  do : — 

Cae.    No  :  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place  that  does 
those  thiDgs. 

lago  having  shown  this  unworthiness,   Cassio  drunk  is 
shown  to  have  a  sentiment  of  religion : — 

Cat.    Well,  heaven's  above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  must  be  saved^ 
and  there  be  souls  that  must  not  be  sa?ed. 

logo.    It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 
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This  seems  to  arise  from  the  pride  of  Cassio,  and  to  occur 
to  him  as  a  censure  of  lago  in  singing,  that  he  can't  help  at, 
he  must  be  damned.  Was  not  this  '  must'  an  especial 
sneer  at  predestination  ?  After  this  allurement  of  lago's, 
the  especial  pride  of  Cassio,  his  own  good  opinion  of  himself, 
comes  out  more  distinctly,  which  makes  him  think  himself 
above  the  general — if  not  here,  at  least  hereafter.  A  pride 
of  the  times,  which  must  have  often  offended  Shakspere,  was 
a  contempt  of  sinners  and  a  supercilious  pity  of  the  pious 
towards  their  lost  state. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part,  no  offence  to  the  general,  nor  any  man 
of  quality.    I  hope  to  be  sayed. 

This  idea  of  priority  in  salvation  is  mixed  up  with  a  ludi- 
crous reverence  for  this  world.  lago  pricks  on  the  lieutenant 
to  a  further  expression  of  his  pride.    When  lago  answers : — 

And  so  do  I,  too,  lientenant. 
*    Cas,    Aj,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me. 

The  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  Not  only 
in  this  world,  but  in  the  next,  he  was  to  have  precedence  of 
the  ancient,  who  was  damned  here,  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  hereaft;er — ^which  could  not  be  a  gratifying  recollection  and 
impression  to  lago.  Cassio  then  tries  to  attend  to  his  duties, 
and  reminds  the  guards  of  theirs.  His  words  are  mixed  up 
with  the  thoughts  of  his  short  comings  before  heaven  as  well 
as  on  earth,  and  Shakspere  thinks  fit  to  introduce  part  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  season  to  the  mirth  of  a 
drunkard.  He  knows  well  enough,  too,  his  rank — ^  this  is 
my  ancient.'  The  impression  left  upon  the  Cypriots,  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  his  place  and  care  of  them,  is  not  removed, 
thoug^h  he  is  made  governor  over  them.  It  is  increased,  if 
anything,  by  succeeding  casualties.  Montano  is  mentioned 
by  Othello  as  a  very  different  character  from  Cassio.  He 
says,  in  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  the  general : — 

Nor  know  I  ought 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night, 
Unless  self-charity  bo  sometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
Whea  violente  assails  us. 
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This  inculcation  of  defending  ourselves  from  injuries  is 
that  which  Shakspere  introduces  so  often*  He  teaclies,  there 
is  a  charity  due  to  ourselves  as  well  as  love  to  others.  Cassio 
speaks  very  spiritually  about  his  '  reputation'  being  the  *  im- 
mortal' part  of  bim,  which  is  not  religion  in  a  believer,  though 
often  affirmed  by  Shakspere.  lago  answers  very  materially, 
*  I  thought  you  had  a  wound.'  Cassio  has  two  devils.  The 
invisible  spirit  of  wine  he  calls  the  devil,  and  wrath  another 
devil.  He  says,  in  a  religious  tone,  every  inordinate  cup  is 
unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  i&  a  devil — an  idea  which 
Goethe  has  realised  in  some  of  bis  spiritual  matter-of-fact 
performances.  The  answer  of  lago,  according  to  Shakspere's 
character,  was  much  more  akin  to  his  sentiments — *  Come, 
come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well 
used ;  exclaim  no  more  against  it.'  lago  says,  that  Othello 
is  given  up  to  the  contemplation  and  devotion  of  Desdemona, 
adding : — 

And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,  were't  to  renounce  his  baptism, 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  Love, 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
"With  his  weak  function. 

We  think  it  irreverent  in  a  supposed  Christian,  before  a 
Christian  public,  to  represent  a  man  as  renouncing  Chris- 
tianity for  a  woman,  and  allowing  his  wife  to  supplant  his 
God.     lago  proceeds : — 

Divinity  of  h«ll ! 
"When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now. 

In  other  words,  religion  is  only  a  mask  for  sin.  This  might 
have  been  let  alone,  as  lago  only  pretended  honesty  and 
sincerity  and  practised  cunning ;  he  was  rather  profane  than 
pious.  lago  tells  Roderigo  they  work  by  wit  and  not-  by 
witchcraft,  and  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time.  The  slow  po- 
gress  of  natural  cause  and  effect  is  here  opposed  to  the  des- 
patch which  would  wait  on  sapematuralisro.  The  mu^ic  with 
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which  Cassio  entertains  Othello  and  his  wife  in  the  morning 
is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  fine  gentleman,  but  not 
agreeable  to  the  general;  who  pays  the  musicians  to  be  rid  of 
their  noise.  We  think  this  a  touch  of  Shakspere,  consonant 
with  the  idea  we  think  he  had  of  Cassio.  .  A  man  of  more 
sober  metal,  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  night,  would 
scarcely  think  of  music  so  early  in  the  morning,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  suit  for  pardon  for  his  offences.  But  it  was 
more  and  more  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  chamberer. 
The  clown  is  brought  in  to  give  the  ridicule  to  it,  in  which 
Cassio  makes  a  soriy  figure.  Next  lago,  who  finds  Cassio 
never  went  to  bed,  but  went  on  this  errand  of  the  music,  adds 
his  derision  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  produced  more  accord 
in  Desdemona,  as  she,  according  to  Emilia,  already  unsoH- 
cited,  had  been  pleading  his  cause  with  Othello,  who  had 
said  he  should  not  be  directed  by  his  wisdom,  but  his  love  in 
restoring  Cassio  to  his  forfeited  situation.  The  case  made  so 
plain,  it  seems  a  fresh  folly  in  Cassio,  and  a  needless  inad- 
venture  in  Desdemona,  pressing  his  immediate  return  to 
office.  Shakspere  may  have  wished  to  satirise  the  inter- 
ference of  women  and  favourites  in  public  affairs,  who  would 
have  those  in  power  to  please  them,  though  they  offend  the 
public  sense  oi  propriety.  Cassio  tells  Desdemona  he  is  her 
true  servant,  without  making  any  profession  of  his  faith, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  Othello. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Othello  and  lago,  when  lago 
sows  the  seed  of  jealousy  in  the  general's  mind,  which  come 
up  at  once  to  full  growth,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  lago 
says  of  jealousy  which  seems  a  justification  of  himself. 
What  he  says  about  money,  the  insignificance  of  its  loss,  but 
the  great  loss  of  a  good  name,  may  be  particularly  applied  to 
himself  in  the  absence  of  remuneration  for  his  services,  which 
is  nothing  to  the  general  discredit  which  he  has  fallen  under 
in  having  a  wife  unfaithful  to  him.  It  also  applies  to  the 
little  regard  which  he  showed  to  money  matters,  which,  in 
despising  them,  made  him  think  little  of  appropriating  the 
purse  of  others  to  himself.  This  is  said  to  be  the  history  of 
^  many  a  bad  character — ^they  first  are  cheated,  and  then  become 
swindlers.  Doubly  wronged,  as  he  thought,  in  purse  and 
name,  lago  would  execute  double  injury  in  revenge. 
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lago  speaks  as  Hamlet  did  of  the  thoughts  of  man^  in 
•whose  breast,  however  pure,  the  worst  must  pass.  He  him- 
self is  depicted  as  never  having  been  more  bad  than  in 
thought,  until  the  foul  stuflP  of  his  bosom,  the  uncleanly  ap- 
prehensions sitting  in  meditations  lawful,  are  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances into  acts. 

In  those  heartfelt  exclamations  on  jealousy,  we  cannot  but 
think  lago  was  meant  to  portray  what  he  had  felt,  and  that 
he  knew  all  its  qualities  by  experience.  When  he  speaks  of 
hypocrisy,  of  Desdemona  who  deceived  her  father  in  marry- 
ing him,  who  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seeming  to  seal 
her  father's  eyes  up,  that  he  thought  it  witchcraft,  who  loved 
most  when  she  seemed  to  fear — all  this  seems  to  show  Shak- 
spere  fresh  from  the  writing  of  Measure  for  Measure,  where 
men  are  what  they  are  in  thought  if  not  in  act,  and  only  need 
occasion  to  be  what  they  are.  This  leads  to  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  which  will  produce  its  effects,  if  operated  on  by  causes. 

0th.    And  yet,  how  nature,  erring  from  itself. 
Icigo,    Ay,  there's  the  point. 

He  says,  her  love  for  Othello  was  contrary  to  the  ten- 
dency of  all  things  in  nature  and  he  fears  : — 

Her  will,  recoiling.to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fail  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And,  haply  so,  to  repent. 

Here  are  natural  causes  working  to'contrary  effects — the 
judgment  of  one  time  and  the  will  of  another  are  both  the 
same.  Shakspere,  in  this  play,  does  not  seem  to  think  we 
are  masters  of  ouraelves,  and  to  be  of  opinion  that  superior 
natures  are  more  exposed  to  those  extraordinary  causes  and 
effects  in  thought  and  action,  which  often  produce  social 
irregularities,  nay,  crimes  in  great  men.  In  sympathy  with 
the  philosophy  deducible  from  Shakspere,  and  the  learned 
spirit  of  lago,  Othello  says  of  the  growing  passions  he  feels 
mastering  ms  nature : — 

Yet  '6is  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 
Prerogatiy'd  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 
'Tis  destiny  uushunnable,  like  death. 
Ev'n  then,  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 
When  we  do  quicken. 
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Shakspere  has  said  that  the  heavens  mock  as,  bat  he 
makes  Othello  saj,  on  the  entrance  of  Desdemona^  that  the 
heavens  mocked  themselves  in  the  production  of  such  a  crea- 
ture if  she  be  unfaithful. 

When  Emilia  says  she  will  give  the  handkerchief  to  lago: — 

What  he'll  do  with  it, 
Heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing  bat  to  please  his  fantasy  3 

it  is  not  only  stupidly  immoral^  but  is  levity.     lago  says 
of  the  use  he  will  make  of  this  handkerchief: — 

Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

Some  of  the  moral  observations  about  truth  and  honesty 
are  no  doubt  dictated  from  a  true  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
Shakspere.  Othello  is  already  poisoned  in  the  very  sensa- 
tions which  lago^  we  observed,  spoke  as  if  he  himself  had 
had  experience  of  them. 

Othello  says  he  blows  his  love  to  heaven,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  calls  upon  vengeance  to  arise  from  hell  j  and  in  pur- 
suance of  it  says : — 

Now,  by  yond  marble  hearen^ 

In  the  doe  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow, 
1  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.    Do  not  rise  yet. 

Why  should  this  author  always  make  vengeance  a  matter  of 
religion  ?  If  they  would  act  on  the  supposed  justification  of 
their  passions,  they  at  least  could  do  it  without  introducing 
religion  as  a  party  to  it.  Othello  intended,  perhaps,  to  be 
superstitious,  is  about  to  rise  from  his  knees;  the  profane 
lago  falls  upon  his,  parodies  Othello  and  religion  in  a  speech 
rather  more  material.  lago  has  satisfied  his  revenge  in 
seeing  the  working  of  the  poison  he  had  felt.  He  is  conmiis- 
^ioned  by  Othello  to  kill  Cassio,  which  he  had  not  contem- 
plated, and  he  asks  the  life  of  Desdemona,  whose  death  he 
certainly  had  never  thought  of.  In  return  for  his  services, 
in  the  execution  of  his  own  plot,  he  obtains  the  object  of  his 
ambition — the  lieutenantcy.  Love  towards  Othello,  more 
than  martial  merit,  is  made  in  lago,  as  in  Cassio,  the  cause  of 
preferment. 
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Otbello  recommends  a  nun's  life  to  Desdemona.  Wafi 
Shakspere  thinking  of  Ophelia  and  Isabella  ?  Othello  is  made 
superstitious^  and  Emilia  wickedly  to  stand  by  and  be  silent 
when  she  remarks  the  jealousy  of  Othello  on  account  of  the 
handkerchief.  Cassio  meets  with  Bianca,  to  whom  he  says : — 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wigh, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd — 

as  well  as  wined.  Nevertheless,  he  does  seem  to  be  '  womaned,' 
accompanies  her  part  of  the  way  against  his  first  intention, 
leaves  his  business  in  hand,  and  promises  her  a  speedy  visit. 

The  situation  in  which  lago  hypothetically  supposes  Des- 
demona,  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  stories  of  some  early 
Christians,  who  thought  it  a  virtue  thus  to  expose  themselves 
to  temptation.  It  can  only  be  introduced  here  for  the  sake 
of  condemning  the  religious,  or  ridiculing  them.  Falling 
into  a  delirium  of  rage  at  lago's  uncleanly  apprehensions, 
Othello  says,  *  nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  sha- 
dowing passion,  without  some  instruction,'  on  which  Johnson 
says,  it  is  the  idea  of  some  sympathy  between  the  cause  and 
effect  which  extends  through  the  universe.  lago  gives  no 
very  creditable  account  of  Bianca  and  her  attachment  to 
Cassio.  Cassio  speaks  in  an  affected  way  of  her  love  to  him, 
when  lago  mentions  it,  and  relates  the  story  of  her  impor- 
tunity in  public  as  if  he  thought  it  was  a  feather  in  his  cap  ; 
laughs  at  her,  and  says  he  must  leave  her ;  when  she  enters 
and  tells  a  different  story,  for  she  is  in  a  rage  and  he  follows 
to  pacify  her,  while  he  tells  lago  he  shall  go  sup  there ;  though 
she  had  only  threatened,  if  he  did  not  come  he  might  wait 
till  he  was  again  asked.  Did  not  Shakspere  wish  to  paint 
a  weak  man  ? 

Where  Othello  says : — 

Oh  devil,  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  would  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  could  prove  a  crocodile ; 

Johnson  remarks — '  By  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  genera- 
tion, new  animals  wctc  supposed  producible  by  new  combi- 
nations.' It  seems,  Shakspere  was  acquainted  with  thi& 
philosophy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  a  poetical  image^ 
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The  fact  is  that  the  materialism  of  the  *  Vestiges  of  Creation' 
was  advanced  and  canvassed  by  the  philosophers  of  that  a«:e. 
Othello  saySy  as  if  calling  Emilia  who  had  the  care  o£  the 
door  during  his  interview  with  his  wife  : — 

You,  mistress, 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  St.  Peter, 

And  keep  the  gale  of  hell. 

Apart  from  any  irreverence  of  a  sacred  subject,  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  play  an  ample  dissertation  upon  hell,  in  which 
this  very  idea  of  a  door  keeper  is  again  introduced,  showing 
how  Shakspere's  ideas  ran  together  for  a  time  in  one  course. 

Emilia  says,  what  Shakspere  means  as  applicable  to  her 
husband,  that  she  is  sure  some  villain  hath  slandered  Desde- 
mona,  *  to  get  some  office.' 

logo,    Fj,  there  is  no  such  man ;  it  is  impossible. 

That  is  what  the  critics  say,  but  Shakspere's  intention 
was  to  show  that  such  a  man  might  be  made  by  circum- 
stances. Emilia  has  a  great  deal  of  verbiage  of  religion  used 
as  imprecation — at  times  speaking  lightly  of  it,  at  others  ar- 
raigning Providence  as  not  dispensing  justice  to  the  world : — 

Oh  Heaven,  that  snch  companions  thou'dst  unfold. 
And  put  in  eyery  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world 
Ey'n  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

Emilia  says,  it  was  the  same  sort  of  person  that  made  him 
jealous  of  her  with  the  Moor.  Desdemona  says,  speaking  of 
the  character  which  Othello  has  given  of  her : — 

To  do  the  act  that  might  th'  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

We  shall  see  this  sulnect  returned  to  and  a  long  comment 
upon  it.    lago  says  of  Cassio : — 

He  sups  to  night  with  a  harlotry,  and  thither  will  I  go  to  him :  he 
knows  not  yet  of  his  honourable  fortune. 

The  sudden  mention  of  Lodovico  by  Desdemona  to 
Emilia,  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  and  the  companion's 
praises  of  him,  seem  the  forerunner  of  her  observations  on 
adultery : — 
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De$.    O,  these  meii|  these  men  I 
Dost  thoa  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands, 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emil,    There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Da.    Woulds't  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

Emil,    Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Det.    No,  by  this  heavenly  light. 

Emil,    I  might  do  it  as  well  in  the  dark. 

De$,    Woulds't  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

Emii,    The  world's  a  huge  thing :  'tis  a  great  price  for  a  small  yice* 

Ik$,    In  troth,  I  think  thou  woulds't  not. 

Emil,  In  troth  I  think  I  should,  and  undo  it  when  I  had  done. 
Marry  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  a  joint  ring;  nor  for 
measures  of  lawn;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any 
petty  exhibition ;  but  for  all  the  whole  world, — Why  who  would  not 
make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  should 
venture  purgatory  for  it. 

De$m  Beshrew  me  if  I  should  do  ftuch  a  wrong  for  the  whole 
world. 

Emil,  Why  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  in  the  world  ;  and  having 
the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you 
might  quickly  make  it  right. 

Des.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil,  Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage,  as  would 
■tore  the  world  they  play'd  for. 

Emilia  tben  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
husbands — they  are  false  to  their  wives,  and  their  wives  then 
are  false  to  them — that  the  women  are  so  from  revenge,  or 
from  having  exactly  the  same  senses  and  the  same  rignts  as 
their  partners.  Such  a  speech  might  emanate  from  a  Mary 
WoUstonecraft,  and  seems  given  as  advice  to  Desdemona 
after  recommending  Lodovico,  and  producing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Desdemona  the  case  of  justification  in  the 
adultery.  We  cannot  suppose  much  chastity  in  Emilia 
after  xhi&  dialogue.  But  the  reader  will  observe  from  the 
*  some  such '  oi  Emilia,  the  conversation  about  the  whole 
world  is  an  entire  digression,  which  might  be  well  left  out, 
as  afl«r  it  the  real  subject  is  continued,  when  Desdemona 
answers  *  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman.'  What 
then  was  the  inducement  of  Shakspere  to  introduce  such  a 
digression^  and  to  debate  such  a  singular  question  on  such  an 
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occasion  ?  It  has  been  thought  that  he  borrows  the  idea 
from  the  Saviour,  who  had  talked  of  peoples  gaining  the 
whole  world  and  losing  their  own  souls.  An  incident  is 
related  of  him,  that  the  whole  world  was  oiFered  to  him,  if 
he  would,  in  sacred  lan^uage^  commit  adultery  with  or 
worship  the  devil.  Shakspere  argues  that  if  he  had  the 
whole  world,  he  could  undo  the  vice,  make  the  wrong  the 
right — that  if  he  had  complete  possession  of  the  world  he 
could  do  with  it  what  he  liked.  He  throws  aside  all  con- 
sideration of  a  future  state,  another  world,  and  the  soul 
being  lost.  It  might  further  be  inferred,  philosophically 
from  such  language,  that  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong, 
were  not  positive  things,  but  were  iilst  as  the  world  made 
them.  The  constant  idea  of  the  whole  world,  as  a  set  off  to 
the  sin,  and  the  mention  of  becomine  a  monarch,  (which 
was  promised  to  Jesus)  and  of  ventunng  purgatory  for  it, 
seems  very  clearly  to  shoV  what  Shakspere  was  thinking  of, 
and  what  he  in  his  usual  manner  particularly  reflected  upon. 
The  argument  drawn  by  Emilia  in  the  case  considered,  that 
the  whole  world  would  be  the  purchaser's,  and  that  he  or 
she  might  do  what  they  liked  with  it,  must  be  meant  to 
apply  to  the  original,  and  be  condemnatory  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  that  he  did  not  take  the  world,  and  do  with  it 
as  he  wished.  It  woidd  be  silly  trifling  indeed  if  Shakspere 
meant  nothing  more  than  what  appears  on  the  surface.  It 
would  be  nonsense,  and  deemed  impious  nonsense  by  a 
Warburton,  or  as  the  interpolation  of  the  players,  if  the 
Bishop  had  applied  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  poet.  Johnson  might  think  'it  too 
much  in  the  manner  of  our  author,  trying  to  purchase  merri- 
ment at  too  dear  a  rate,'  but  he  would  be  too  much  '  afraid ' 
to  see  through  all  the  allusions  of  Shakspere.  We  have 
observed  in  Measure  for  Measure  that  something  of  the 
above  was  slightly  introduced. 

lago  sums  up  the  circumstances  why  Roderigo  and 
Cassio  must  both  die.  l^his  occurs  in  the  fifth  act^  which 
he  never  contemplated  in  the  first.  lago  says  to  Bianca, 
when  Cassio  is  wounded,  these  are  the  fbuits  of  illicit 
intercourse — and  when  Emilia  calls  her  by  her  proper  ndme, 
bianca  says  she  is  as  honest  as  Emilia  is. 
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Othello  is  made  to  jretorn  to  the  vl^a  o(  EquUh;  and  say 
in  other  words  that  if  Desdemona  had  beenlrue^  he  would  not 
have  exchanged  heaven  for  her : — 

Had  she  been  tnie, 
If  Hearen  voold  make  me  such  another  world, 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  hare  JBold  her  for  it. 

Emilia  confewes  that  she  thought,  from  tl^e  very  first, 
there  was  viUany  intended  in  the  handkeix^hief.  Her  ac* 
quiescence  in  it  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  esteeming 
Desdemona'^  reputation  as  lightly  as  her  own  virtue. 

lago  is  all  composure^  and  seems  to  die  a  9iartyr  ^o 
revenge,  unless  his  assault  upon  Emilia  be  in^erprq^d  ^ 
departing  from  that  temperameot  L^o  says  what  he  con- 
ceives <J  his  '  villainous  whore.'  Whq^  lie  stabs  hkf 
Othello  enunciates  the  seatipient  pf  Emilia  a^  to  the  i^on- 
interfereace  of  any  Providence  in  the  ways  ^  men. 

Oih,    Are  there  no  atones  in  heaven, 
But  what  serre  for  the.thundor  ?   ^recu>n.9  ^nUainl 

There  is  a  mocking  irony  in  this,  whicli  makqs  it  equal  to 
the  most  irreverential  passages.  Steevens  steps  i^  to  explain 
it  by  a  prosaic  paraphrase.  ^  Sl^ikspere  may  me^,  does 
heaven  reserve  its  thunder  only  to  make  a  noise  ?  has  it  no 
implements  of  mischief  to  punish  as  well  as  ternfy  ?*  Did 
not  Steevens  see  the  impiety,  '^hen  he  attempted  a  little  to 
disarm  it?  It  sounds  to  us  veiy  n^uch  the  speech  <rf  a 
person  aqquainted  "w^ith  stage  properties — *  what  ^ervcjp  for 
thunder'  is  a  comparison  that  would  strike  the  manager  of 
the  (Jlobe,  i^hp  would  npt  hesitate  to  apply  it  to  the  ^uJer  of 
the  universe.  JIamlet's  ridicule  qf  the  Ghost  seems  |o  us 
in  the  same  way.  to  ta}ce  the.  re,ader  immediately  to  tljie  boards^ 
trap-dooss,  anjl  undergrounds  of  the. stage,  anfl  the  jokes  a^e 
dependent  upon  th^m  for  their  appreciation  by  the  audience.^ 
Otnello's  speech  over  the  dead  Desdemona,  preparing 
himself  for  suicide,  has  a  strange  mixture  of  Shaksperian 
philosophy,  religion,  poetry,  and  superstition.  First  he 
appeak  to  fate — *  who  can  control  his  fate  V  ^he  then  reverts 
to  the  idea  so  constant  with  Shakspere's  dying  men,  of  the 
no  more  than  this  life : — 
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Here  is  mj  journey's  end,  here  is  my  bntt^ 
The  rery  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 

Where  should  Othello  go  ? 
Now-— >how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  oh  ill-star'd  wench 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I    When  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl, 
Et'u  like  thy  chastity.    O  cursed  slare ! 
Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  hearenly  sight ; 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roast  me  in  sulphur, 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire. 
Oh  Desdemona  I  Desdemona !  dead,  dead  I  oh,  oh ! 

This  is  exactly  the  same  course  of  ideas  upon  the  subject  a9 
in  'to  be  or  not  to  be/  with  the  reverse  of  conclusions. 
Desdemona !  dead  Desdemona !  dead^  oh,  oh !  is  another 
instance  in  words  as  well  as  thous^ht  that  Shakspere  had 
Measure  for  Measure  fresh  upon  his  mind.  "H-ere  is  the 
speech  of  Claudio.  Shakspere  would  depict  one  man^ 
Hamlet,  a  coward  in  suicide  from  the  thought  of  after  death — 
another  man,  Claudio,  who  must  die,  overcome  by  its  terrors 
to  a  degree  which  makes  him  an  object  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt— a  third,  Othello,  who,  instead  of  being  unsettled  in 
his  resolution,  welcomes  the  agonies  of  hell  in  comparison 
with  those  of  life.  In  them  he  realises,  not  imagines 
howling,  '  oh,  oh.'  In  none  of  these  can  we  see  the  counter- 
balancing consolations  of  religion,  whilst  always  there 
appears  elevated  above  it  the  standard  of  cold  materialism 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  dying. 

Othello  gives  evidence  of  his  superstition  with  a  touch  of 
Shaksperian  scepticism  when  he  wounds  lago.  He  has  the 
idea  tnat  devils  have  cloven  feet,  but  says  that's  a  fable ; 
that  devils  are  immortal,  and  he  wiU  try  if  lago  can  resist 
a  mortal  stroke.  It  happens  that  spite  of  Othello's  boasted 
prowess  in  the  use  of  arms,  he  only  wounds  lago,  who 
answers  as  one  of  the  supernaturals  might  be  supposed 
to  do:— 

I<igo,    I  bleed.  Sir,  hut  not  kill'd. 

0th.    I  am  not  sorry,  neither,  I'd  have  thee  live. 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

Othello's  sense  at  the  time,    and    Shakspere's    sentiment 
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alwayS;  that  death  is  often  the  choice  of  the  less  evil,  and 
that  a  brave  man  will  have  no  dread  of  something  after 
death.  Roderigo  talked  of  suicide  from  insufficient  motiyes, 
Othello  acted  upon  it  from  weighty  causes.  The  yillain 
lago  alone  has  the  constancy  of  the  martyr,  he  is  serene 
— as  Satan  is  said  to  smile  at  the  misfortunes  of  mortds. 
He  will  answer  nothing — satisfied  in  his  rerenge  without 
seeking,  as  most  men  would  do,  to  show  the  justice  of 
it.  Lodovico  answers,  astonished  that  he  has  no  wish  on 
earth,  or  hope  of  the  future.  They  assail  lago  with  all  the 
prospects  of  torture,  as  Indians  are  wont  to  do  their  captive 
enemies — but  laso  remains  tmmoyed,  looks  upon  all  as  a 
true  Indian  wamor,  who  is  said  to  regard  more  the  satis- 
faction he  has  taken  upon  his  torturers,  man  the  inflictions  he 
has  to  endure.  Lodovico,  from  these  circumstances,  is  made 
to  vent  some  encomiastic  abuse  on  lago  in  the  concluding 
speech  of  the  play,  *  O  Spartan  dog.' 

Othello  makes  a  dying  speech  without  a  mention  of 
heaven,  without  a  hope  of  pardon,  without  an  idea  of  a 
future  state,  rather  in  his  accustomed  bombastic  style. 
Great  has  been  the  perplexity  of  the  critics  over  the  pas- 
sage.    Speaking  of  hmiself : — 

Of  one  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  Uian  all  his  tribe. 

The  quarto  reads  Indian,  but  the  folio  judean.  We 
incline  to  the  explanation  that  has  its  foundation  in  the 
source  whence  so  many  of  the  ideas  of  Shakspere  and  of 
the  times  are  taken.  The  pearl  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  more  than  once  by  the  Saviour;  it  is  the  way  he 
speaks  of  himself  and  of  his  religion.  He  said  in  a  parable 
that  a  man  who  had  found  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value^ 
would  sell  all  that  he  had  and  buy  it  5  therefore  the  Jews,  or 
Judas  in  particular,  as  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Knight 
suggests,  *  threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe.' 
Shs^pere,  in  his  reverence  or  irreverence,  was  rather  enig- 
matic— if  it  were  merely  the  fact  of  the  Indian  sometimes  not 
knowing  the  value  of  the  pearl,  we  think  he  would  have 
been  pMner.    He  left  a  way  of  escape  for  the  commentators 
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of  tite  reverential  mind,  who  would,  if  they  could,  never 
allow  him  to  touch  sacred  things  who  seem  to  allow  it  is 
irreverential  bjr  their  anxiety  to  suppress  such  allusions,  but 
when  fbtcfed  to  the  conclusion  that  tney  are  intended,  produce 
it  as  a  proof  erf  reverence. 
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Love  should  receive  its  own  return  in  love.  The  feelings  of 
love,  under  a  sense  of  injury  and  injustice  done  them,  the 
real  want  of  that  sublime  virtue,  fihal  affection,  which  the 
ancients  called  piety,  and  treated  as 'a  substitute  for  religion, 
and  the  consequences  ensuing — seem  to  give  the  moral  of 
this  play. 

When  Lear  asks  for  expressions  of  love  from  Cordelia^  to 
draw  a  yet  more  ample  dowry  than  her  sisters : — 

Cor,    Nothing,  my  Lord. 

Lear,    Nothing  ? 

Cor,    Nothing. 

Lear.    Nothing  can  come  of  nothing :  speak  again. 

This  axiom  of  materialism,  here  applied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  play  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  Ufe,  as  usual  with  Shak- 
spere,  will  be  speedily  reproduced,  and  have  its  philosophical 
sense  conveyed  in  dialogue  between  the  old  king  and 
his  fool.  We  shall  meet  with  it  again  in  the  Winter's 
Tale. 
Lear,  in  his  abjuration  of  his  daughter  Cordelia,  says : — 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be. 

Here  we  are  tdid  that  the  operations  of  matter  make  us  to 
be  or  not  to  be.  The  divine  power  or  spirit  in  the  universe, 
and  the  immortality  of  soul  or  spirit  in  the  body,  seem  ali^e 
discountenanced  in  this  o^th.  Johnson  says,  Lear  is  the 
example  of  a  man  making  vows,  biqding  himself  by  religion, 
and  pleading  the  obHgation  of  an  oath  in  defence  of  his  b^4 
conduct.  The  king  of  France  says,  that  Cordelia  pmst  hay^ 
conunitted  a  most  moostrous  offence  tp  haive  merited  ttie 
anger  of  her  father : — 
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Which  to  beliere  of  her. 
Mast  be  a  hiih.  that  reason  without  miracle 
Should  never  plant  in  me. 

Here  first  we  have  a  thing  put  as  monstrous,  incredible, 
contrary  to  human  reason,  and  all  precedent,  and  yet  repre- 
sented as  capable  of  belief  if  a  miracle  vouch  for  it. 
Secondly,  we  have  words  so  pointed  and  particular,  that  they 
must  allude  to  religion  and  Christianity,  to  which  they  are 
always  applied ;  they  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  character 
and  the  times,  and  are  brought  in  merely  from  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  author  of  them.  Lastly,  they  resemble  rery 
much  the  language  of  Hume  towards  religion.  The  con- 
cealed irony  of  ascribing  it  all  to  faith  and  miracle,  and  not 
to  reason,  is  the  very  sentunent  which  Hume  uses  at  the  end 
^  his  essay  on  miracles.    Edmund  says : — 

Thon,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound. 

We  shall  see  how  these  opening  words  correspond  with  his 
animadversions  on  religion.  He  ends  the  soliloquy  appro- 
priately by  ridiculing  the  gods,  calling  upon  them  jocosely 
to  give  him  their  divine  aid  and  assistance  in  all  his  villain- 
ous designs.  Gloster,  the  father,  is  represented  as  rather  a 
weak  old  man,  the  dupe  of  his  bastard  Edmund,  who  makes 
liim  suspect  his  legitimate  son  Edgar.  He  gives  way  to 
superstitious  fears  as  Casca  does : — 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us : 
though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  efiects :  love  cools,  friendship 
falls  ofi",  brothers  divide  ;  in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord : 
in  palaces,  treason :  and  the  bond  cracked  between  son  and  father. 
This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction ;  there's  son  against 
^ther :  the  king  fiUls  &om  the  bias  oi  nature ;  there's  father  against 
child. 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  as  between  Casca  and  CicCTo, 
Shakspere  places  on  one  side  religion,  on  the  other  nature 
and  reason,  which  he  calls  the  *  wisdom  of  nature.'  That 
he  makes  the  observation  of  Gloster  applicable  to  a  parti- 
cular faith,  and  to  a  point  of  belief  delivered  by  the  founder 
of  it,  no  one  can  avwd  thinking,  when  Gloster  commences 
his  speech  by  those  signs  which  «fesus  said  would  foretell  the 
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end  of  the  world  and  his  coming  ;  when  he  uses  not  only 
the  language  in  general,  but  the  very  words  in  particular  of 
Jesus  on  those  civil  and  social  differences  which  would 
follow,  as  a  consequence,  these  natural  appearances.  Further, 
that  the  allusion  to  the  Scripture  might  not  pass  over  unob- 
served, he  makes  Gloster  say  the  consequences  of  these  natu- 
ral disturbances  come  under  the  prediction.  No  one  can 
think  of  any  other  prediction  than  that  of  Jesus,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  but  Shakspere  thought  of  and  meant  no  other. 
We  shall  find  that  Shakspere,  in  bringing  forward  Christianity 
on  the  scene,  generally  goes  to  Jesus,  and  in  this  instance  the 
worst  effect  seems  intended  to  be  produced,  as  he  makes 
Edmund  expose  what  the  Saviour  had  said,  and  breaks  forth 
into  the  strongest  denunciation  of  the  supposition  that  the 
intentions  of  heaven  are  in  any  way  indicated  to  men  on 
«arth.  Gloster  has  no  sooner  made  his  exit  after  what  he 
had  said,  than  Edmund  indulges  in  the  following : — 

This  is  the  exeellent  foppery  of  the  world  I 

A  strange  expression  to  make  use  of  in  referring  to  the 
words  of  divinity  upon  earth,  and  the  belief  of  Christians. 
Edmund  goes  on  to  say : — 

That  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  (often  the  surfeit  of  our  own 
behaviour),  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the  moon^  and 
the  stars :  as  if  we  were  villainB  by  necessity ;  fools  by  heavenly 
compulsion;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treacherers,  by  spherial  pre- 
dominance; drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced 
obedience  of  planetary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in  by  a 
divine  thrusting  on. 

He  says  that  according  to  these  predictions  he  must  have 
been  bom  under  the  evil  auspices  of  the  heavens,  and  that 
will  account  for  his  character,  on  which  he  rejoins  to  him- 
self as  Hotspur  does  to  Glendower : — 

Tut,  I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the 
-firauunent  trinkled  on  my  bastardising. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  way  of  doing  disservice  to  religion, 
and  making  it  suffer  by  comparison  and  association,  Shak- 
spere has  shown  the  identity  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
with  the  vulgarest  astrology. 
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From  sun  and  moon  Shakspere  goes  to  astrologial  influences^ 
and  a  star's  efiect  upon  nativity.  Jesus  himself  adduced 
the  sun  and  moon,  giving  evidence  of  his  second  coming, 
and  Christians  have  assigned  much  to  a  star  in  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Edmund,  after  giving  instances  of  the  supposed 
evil  eflects  of  the  planets  upon  men,  speaks  of  men  laying 
their  dispositions  to  the  charge  of  a  star.  It  is  a  question, 
therefore,  whethar  Shakspa*e  in  this  methodical  rdfi^ence  to 
a  particular  religion  (from  the  end  to  the  beginning,  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  he  returns  to  that  afi^sh), 
intended  any  worse  allusions  to  the  manner  of  the  nativity 
and  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  whether  this  coincidence  in  the 
discourse  of  Edmund,  this  imion  with  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  dialogue,  was  done  without  premeditation,  and 
was  the  effect  of  chance.  Such  a  train  of  ideas,  we  think, 
may  be  often  traced  in  Bhakspere's  writings,  one  brought  the 
other  into  his  mind,  said  the  apparent  divergence  from  what 
he  set  oat  with  was  occasioned  by  his  fear  of  giving  offence. 
The  more  modified  and  less  direct  form  of  attack  would  be 
by  religion  and  astrology  mixed  up  together;  letting  the 
particular  thought  be  almost  lost  in  the  general,  which 
course  he  could  pursue  without  palpably  committing  himself 
with  the  orthodox.  Perhaps  he  merely  followed  his  own 
impulse,  caring  nothing  whether  any  one  recognised  it,  96 
he  glanced  fr*om  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
introducing  this  episode  of  Edmund's  before  he  returned 
again  to  the  still  more  apparent  attack  on  revelation.  What 
is  observable  in  Shakspere  is,  that  once  possessed  strongly 
with  an  idea,  he  returns  to  it  again  and  again — ^he  cannot 
give  it  up,  though  apparently  there  is  no  cause  for  repeating 
it,  except  his  love  for  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  producing  some 
effect.  Not  only  does  he  this  in  characters  or  passages  far 
apart,  but  as  in  this  instance  immediately,  and  as  if  to  bring 
in  liie  concurrence  of  others,  and  to  condemn  in  every 
way,  through  every  one,  any  idea  displeasing  to  him.  As 
his  brother  Edgar  enters,  Edmund  thus  concludes  his  so- 
liloquy:— 

My  cue  is  villainous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  of 
Bedlam.  O,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions  !  £b^  sol, 
la,  mi. 
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It  may  be  obsefnred,  from  various  expressions,  that  Shak- 
spere  thought  the  most  common  effects  of  religion  were 
melancholy,  madness,  sighing,  and  psalm  singing.  He  makes 
Edmund  draw  this  picture  of  a  man  under  its  influence, 
before  he  puts  in  his  mouth  this  prophecy  of  misfortunes  to 
others,  and  not  the  words,  but  the  long  drawn  tune  of  a 
psalm. 

Edgar,  How  now,  brother  Edmund  ?  What  serious  contempla- 
tion are  you  in  ? 

Edm,  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I  read  this  other 
day,  what  should  follow  these  eeUpses. 

Edgar,    Bo  you  busy  yourself  with  that? 

E^,  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of  succeed  unhappily ; 
as  of  unnaturalness  between  the  child  and  the  parent ;  death,  death, 
dissolution  of  antient  amities,  divisions  in  state,  menaces  and 
maledictions  a|[;ainst  king  and  nobles,  needless  diffidences,  banish- 
ment of  friends,  dissipation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

A  pediction  he  had  read,  where  else  but  in  the  Gospels  ? 
'  He  writes,'  who  else  wrote  of  such  effects  succeeding  as  are 
enumerated  but  Jesus,  for  He  wrote  them  through  inspired 
pens. 

Edgar.    How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical  ? 

Here  the  conversation  suddeidy  changes,  as  if  commenced  only 
for  ridicule,  or  to  shew  that  religion  was  a  bad  cause  of  action 
in  many  men's  minds ;  and  to  make  it  detestable  by  the 
most  accomplished  viUany  assuming  its  appearance.  It  is 
no  friendship  to  reUgion,  which  males  the  ^Ugious  assume 
its  characteristics,  the  pious  to  talk  impiously  or  ridiculously ; 
and  takes  away  aJl  veneration  for  the  sanction  of  religion. 

It  is  probable  Shakspere  thought  this  introduction  of 
religion  would  please  his  audience  as  well  as  himself ;  when 
such  people  as  Glogter  and  Edmund  were  going  about 
believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  the  approaching  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies,  who  in  the  civil  wars  did  fulfil  the 
evils  said  to  be  consequent  upon  supernatural  appearances, 
and  which  they  said  and  believed  prognosticated  the  im- 
mediate coming  of  Christ's  kingdom.  We  may  easily 
perceive  the  ridicule  which  would  follow  Edmund's  perso- 
nating the  Puritan,  the  applause  which  would  follow  his 
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condemnation  of  what  he  called  foppery,  and  Edgar^a 
astronomical  sectarianism.  There  was  Shakspere's  purpose, 
there  was  his  disapprobation  expressed  of  the  religious ;  and 
not  only  did  he  wish  to  instruct  by  words,  but  as  has  been 
partly  said  before,  he  did  not  leave  his  examples  to  operate  by 
chance,  when  such  characters  must  operate  against  religion ; 
and  even  in  the  punishment  of  the  credulity  of  Gloster  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  Edmund,  he  gave,  as  far  as  he  was  inclined 
to  do,  a  distribution  of  good  and  evil. 

It  may  be  said  of  Edmund,  as  of  others,  that  he  was  a 
bad  man,  and  therefore  Shakspere  had  no  participation  in 
his  words — ^that  he  intended  to  show  how  immorality  was 
caused  by  irreligion,  or  irreligion  by  immorality,  but  Edgar 
and  Edmund  despise  the  religious  sentiments  of  their  father. 
Edgar,  as  Poor  Tom,  the  philosopher  of  Lear,  seems  as- 
sociated with  the  insane  monarch,  that  they  might  run  down 
religion  together ;  and  the  pious  Gloster  delivers  himself  to 
his  son  of  some  of  the  worst  impiety  in  the  play.  It  may 
be  said  that  Lear  was  mad,  Edgar  feigning  the  character, 
Gloster  distracted  by  his  misfortunes ;  but  Shakspere  has  put 
his  finest  thoughts  into  the  mouths  of  madmen  and  fools, 
proving  in  a  sense  of  his  own  that  liie  '  lunatic  and  poet  are 
of  imagination  all  compact,'  and  more  than  once  he  has 
6aid  the  greater  wisdom  might  be  expected  fi*om  his  fools. 
He  did  not  mean  it,  therefore,  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  his  madmen  and  clowns  actually  talked  as  lunatics,  or  in 
the  language  of  folly.  Such  objections  as  the  foregoing  to 
the  character  of  Shakspere  would  not  do  to  the  Cain  of 
Byron,  or  Queen  Mab  of  Shelley,  because  the  infidelity  of  one 
was  in  character,  and  the  other  was  a  fairy.  Edmund  says 
his  practices  ^  will  ride  easy  on  a  credulous  father,'  or  on  tbe 
perfect  character  of  Edgar,  who  is  not  fitted  for  this  world : — 

A  brother  noble,  whose  natare  is  so  far  from  doing  barms,  that 
fae  suspects  none. 

When  Lear's  fool  conveys,  in  a  song,  a  commentary  on  the 
king's  folly  with  regard  to  his  daughters,  Lear  says : — 

This  is  nothing,  fool. 

Fool.    Can  70a  make  no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear.    Whj,  no  boy ;  nothing  ean  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
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Before  this  axiom  of  atheism  was  simply  enmiciated,  here  the 
opinion  is  accompanied  with  some  argument :  no  use  can  be 
made  of  nothing,  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  creation  could 
not  be  given  wilJiout  a  something.  Shakspere  makes  Lear 
agree  with  this  argument  of  the  Fool,  and  address  to  him  the 
celebrated  Nihil  ex  nihilo  Jit — ^nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing.  It  seems  here  intended  as  purely  philosophical^ 
because  Lear  did  not  understand  the  allusion  of  die  clown  to 
his  own  affairs.  The  Fool  tells  Kent  to  explain  to  Lear  the 
meaning,  that  he  has  parted  with  his  property  to  his  daugh- 
ter—' he  will  not  believe  a  fool/  he  aid  not  comprehend 
him.  It  is  curious  that  just  below  this  there  is  a  strong 
political  allusion  given  to  the  Fool,  which,  when  the  subject 
of  it  was  fiercely  contested  by  the  parties,  was  left  out  in 
the  editions  of  that  day,  in  onler  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
This  prudent  reserve  in  political,  publishers  observed  in  re- 
ligious matters,  by  printing  the  plays  according  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  times  on  pomts  of  doctrine.  This  fool  says 
he  speaks  truth,  as  Shakspere  makes  most  of  them  declare^ 
and  he  says  he  should  have — 

A  schoolmaster  to  teach  him  to  lie,  and  be  whipped  for  speaking 
the  truth. 

This  probably  is  spoken  against  the  persecution  of  opinion^ 
whether  political  or  religious.  On  the  ingratitude  of  Goneril^ 
Albany,  her  husband,  is  introduced,  a  rehgious  character,  but 
it  seems  only  to  show  that  in  consequence  he  would  do 
nothing  himself,  when  appealed  to  by  Lear,  although  not 
approving  of  his  wife's  conduct  He  declares  himself  guilt- 
less, and  calls  on  the  gods  that  he  adores  to  enlighten  his 
total  ignorance.  Lear  says,  '  It  may  be  so,'  and  appeals  to 
nature  to  revenge  him  on  his  daughter ; — nature,  which  he 
makes  the  creator  and  continuer  of  mankind,  and  which  he 
calls  upon  to  stop  the  functions  of  vitality  in  Goneril,  in  the 
same  language  as  Timon  calls  upon  it  to  stop  mankind  and 
all  their  productions. 

When  Edmund,  in  the  second  act,  makes  up  a  false  story 
against  Edgar  to  report  to  his  father,  he  would  endeavour 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  religious  mind  of  Gloster^ 
by  representing  Edgar  as  found  by  him  using  the  acts  of 
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8iiperstitioii.  On  the  other  hand,  he  reprosents  hknself  os 
using  piotis  language  to  Edmund  to  stay  mm  from  his  pur- 
pose.    Kenty  in  his  quarrei  with  the  steward,  says : — 

You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee ;  a  tailor  made  tiiee. 

Com,    Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  make  a  man  f 

Kent,  Aj,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stonecutter,  or  a  painter,  could  not 
haye  made  him  so  ill,  though  ihey  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

The  making  a  man  Shakspere  never  ascribes  to  a  God,  hot 
always  to  nature.  Whoever  or  whatever  made  the  steward, 
anybody,  Shakspere  says,  could  have  made  him  better.  This 
is  no  proper  respect  towards  God's  works  made  aflter  his  own 
image.  Shakspere  knew  it — he  acknowledges  in  Hamlet 
the  profani^  of  these  comparisons,  which  he  uses  sev^al 
times,  and  introduces  the  tailor  as  the  man-maker  more  than 
once.  When  Kent  is  put  into  the  stocks  for  his  honesty  and 
virtue,  he  ascribe  it  all  to  fortune — he  does  not  think  it  the 
work  of  Providence  nor  does  he  appeal  to  Providence : — 

Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 
Give  you  good  morrow. 

His  soliloquy  before  sleep,  though  rather  unintelligible 
taken  in  a  common  sense,  is  comprehensible  taken  as  a 
medium  for  Shakspere  to  express  his  impiety.  Instead  of 
those  religious  sentmients  so  commonly  recurred  to  on  the 
coming  of  nieht,  and  inthe  midst  of  misfortune,  K^it  shows  a 
n^lect  of  rrovidence.  Did  not  our  author  err  on  purpose 
to  form  a  character  agreeable  to  his  individual  sentiments? 

Kent,    Good  king,  that  most  i^^proye  the  common  saw. 
That  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 

To  the  warm  sun ! 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Nothing  olmMt 
Sees  miracles, 

But  misery. 

♦  *  *  • 

Fortune,  good  night;  smile  once  more  ;tum  thy  wheel. 

The  Fool  says  of  himself,  '  wjiai  a  wise  man  gives  thee 
better  counsel,  ^ve  me  mine  again.'  Lear,  aiguing  as  a 
physician,  ascribmg  all  to  materud  causes,  describes  how  the 
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body  may  affect  the  temper^  and  cause  a  temporary  derange- 
ment in  the  behaviour  of  his  son-in-law  towards  him. 
Then  comes  the  curses  of  Lear  on  his  daughter  Goneril. 
Heaven  is  invoked  to  do  evil  without  attaching  any- 
thing providential  to  its  interference  :  matter  is  meant^  and 
all  its  several  powers  are  mentioned.  While  this  irreligion 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Lear,  his  unnatural  daughter  cries 
shame  upon  it,  and  by  way  of  contrast  she  is  made  to  call 
not  only  the  Gods,  but  the  benevolent  deities,  '  the  blessed 
Gods,'  to  witness  that  her  turn  may  come  to  be  cursed. 
When  Lear  sees  Goneril  approaching,  Shaksp^  makes  the 
old  king  appeal  to  the  Heavens,  or  me  Gods,  with  the  usual 
doubt  of  their  interference.  Calling  m  question  also  all 
those  attributes  of  benevolence  which  believers  in  religion 
attribute  to  divinity.  Here  also  he  attaches  to  them  an 
anthropomorphism  which  almost  makes  them  ridiculous : — 

O  Hear'DS, 
If  you  do  love  old  men/if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience^  if  yourselyes  are  old, 
Make  it  jonr  cause :  send  down,  and  take  my  part. 

Lear  is  made  to  think  the  Gods  therefore  should  take  his 
part.  Immediately  after,  Lear  is  made  to  express  the  use- 
lessness  a£  appealing  to  divine  powers,  and  that  people  are 
and  must  be  left  to  themselves  to  become  bad  or  good : — 

But  I'll  not  chide  thee; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 
Mend  when  thou  canst;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure. 

When  his  two  daughters  tdl  him  he  has  no  need  of  one 
eervant,  he  says : — 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beasts'. 

An  idea  of  the  materialists,  and  often  introduced  by  Shak- 
spere.  Leat  is  made  to  repeat  his  doubts  of  Providence, 
and  to  infer  from  his  own  misfortunes,  that  if  existing  its 
oftee  is  to  do  evil  rather  than  good : — 

^houart  alftdy; 
If  ^kdj  to  go  warm  m^ere  gorgecvs, 
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Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thoa  gorgeoas  wear'st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm,  fiat  for  true  need ! 
You  Heav'ns,  give  me  that  patience  which  I  need ! 
You  see  me  here,  you  Gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both : 
If  it  be  yon  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 

There  isin  this  comparison  between  nature  and  the  Gods  a  vein 
of  scepticism — neither  the  one  nor  the  other  give  us  anything 
for  asking,  or  seem  to  interfere  in  the  world  s  affairs.  Lear 
is  made  to  call  the  Gods  to  witness  his  condition ;  as  if  thej' 
did  not  see,  or  seeing,  did  not  see  or  care— expressions  often 
put  in  the  mouths  of  Shakspere's  characters.  Lear  had  lust 
asked  of  the  heavens  patience :  he  tells  God  not  to  fool  him 
by  making  him  forgive  injuries,  but  to  give  him  anger  to 
seek  revenge.  We  see  here,  as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere 
on  other  similar  occasions,  the  intention  of  Shakspere  to 
attack  the  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

In  Lear's  misfortune  thera  is  no  thought  of  Providence, 
and  his  only  comforter  is  the  Fool,  who  labours  to  outjest  his 
bearf  s  injuries.  Kent  says  the  two  brothers-in-law,  Albany 
and  Cornwall,  are  trying  to  outdo  each  other  with  mutual 
cunning.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Albany  is  drawn  as 
a  religious  character,  the  believer  in  and  interpreter  of  a 
providential  system  in  the  management  of  the  world.  Kent 
says: — 

Fie  on  this  storm!  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Lear  enters  in  company  with  the  Fool,  calls  upon  the  deluge 
to  repeat  its  destruction  of  the  world,  the  lightning  to 
singe  his  head,  and  the  thunder  to  strike  flat  the  mick 
rotundity  of  the  globe : — 

Crack  nature's  mould,  all  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man. 

Fool,  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than 
the  rain-waters  out  o'  door. 

Lear's  idea  is  taken  from  Lucretius,  and  repeated  by  all  the 
atheists,  down  to  the  author  of  the  *  Natural  History  of 
Creation.'   Shakspere  is  very  fond  o^  and  puts^  almost  word 
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for  word,  the  same  in  the  mouths  of  Macbeth,  Florizel  in 
the  Winter's  Tale,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  Gentleman  in 
Pericles.  Only  here  in  Lear,  the  idea  points  directly  to  the 
creation  of  man.  Naturalists  favour  this  sentiment,  from 
the  analogy  of  insect  life,  but  Shakspere  makes  Lear  at  once 
jump  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  man.  The  FooUs 
answer  seems  to  say  it  is  better  to  conform  to  the  religious 
observances  of  mankind  than  be  cast  out  of  society.  It  is  no 
good  to  be  exposed  to  the  rain,  being  a  wise  man. 

Lear  tells  the  elements  to  go  on,  he  taxes  not  them  with 
unkindness,  he  is  their  slave.  But  he  reproaches  them  as 
he  does  the  heavens : — 

Ramble  thj  belly  full !  spit  fire  I  spoat  rain  t 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness : 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure.    Here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    O  !  O  !  'tis  foul. 

All  is  very  material,  yet  there  is  a  reflection  of  satire  from 
it  upon  a  benevolent  deity,  and  a  superintending  providence. 
Nor  does  Shakspere  lone  confine  himself  to  such  hidden 
satire ;  nearly  all  Lear  s  speeches  are  variations  from 
materialism  to  open  attacks  on  spiritual  and  providential 
influence.  He  says,  in  what  else  than  the  language  of 
irony  ? — 

Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now. 

The  Fool,  before  he  makes  his  exit,  says  he  will  speak  a 
prophecy,  which  seems  only  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  prophecy  in  general.  It  ends  with  a  ridiculous 
climax  instead  of  the  awful  catastrophe  belonging  to  the 
prediction  which  he  imitates : — 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion. 

2c 
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Then  c<Hne8  the  time,  who  liyes  to  see't^ 
That  going  shaU  be  naM  with  feet. 
This  prophecj  Merlin  shall  make ;  for  I  lire  before  his  Ume; 

i.e,,  people  shall  do  as  tli^  did  do ;  go  on  their  feety  not  be 
angels,  or  have  the  use  of  wings,  he  would  insinuate.  Then 
stiU  to  turn  prophecy  in  jest,  the  Fool  names  the  prophet  to 
be  as  well  as  the  prophecy.  For  what  other  purpose  could 
such  nonsense  be  inserted,  except  to  make  an  audience  laugh 
at  religion,  and  prophecy  in  particular?  This  is  spoken 
eyidentty  as  an  aadr^  to  the  audience,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  play,  as  Lear  and  Kent  have  made  thdr  exits 
from  the  stage,  and  the  Fool  says  he  will  stay  behind  to  deliver 
it  Lear  tielU  the  F^ol  and  f^ent  to  go  into  the  hovel,  and 
says : — 

m  pray,  and  then  111  sleeip. 

We  shall  see  the  nature  of  the  prayer  Shakspere  puts  into 
his  mouth.  He  asks  how  are  the  poor  to  defend  themselves 
from  seasons  such  as  these  ?  He  tnen  reproaches  himsdf  as 
a  king,  not  having  taken  moire  care  of  his  subjects,  and 
says : — 

Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  tl^self  to  feel  whait  wretches  feel, 
That  thon  niay'st  shake  the  supertax  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

By  his  first  inquiry  he  accuses  the  seasons,  or  providential 
dispensation ;  then,  by  saying  he  has  taken  too  little  care,  he 
would  insinuate  that  the  disposer  of  the  seasons  ought  to 
have  had  the  poor  more  in  mmd  ;  and  that  man,  feeling  the 
misery  of  his  fellow  creatures,  is  their  only  helper.  Shak- 
spere could  have  had  no  little  effrontery  to  pre&ce  such  a 
speech  by  making  his  cha,racter  say,  'I'll  pray.'  How 
differently  would  Shakspere  teach  us  to  pray  from  him  who 
did  teach  us  to  pray !  The  Fool  says  Edgar,  as  Poor  Tom, 
is  a  spirit.  Lear  takes  him  to  be  a  father  discarded  by  his 
daughters: — 

Ck>uld'st  thou  saye  nothing  ?  wouldst  thou  give  ^vit  all  ? 
Fool,    Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been  all  shamed. 
Lear,    Now  all  the  plagues  Uiat  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  danghteri 
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And  he  calls  it  a  jadi<^ioil8  punishment  whidi  makes  the 
madman  afflict  his  flesh,  becanse  it  is  the  parent  of  such 
unnatural  flesh.  Edgar,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  his 
condition  as  the  punishment  of  his  own  profligacy.  This 
would  be  a  religious  moral,  if  it  were  true^  but  Edgar  is 
reduced  to  feign  madness  on  account  of  his  yirtoci  and  con- 
fiding charily  towards  others.  Lear's  rdiections  on  the  state 
of  Edgar  fall  into  the  usual  materialism  of  Shakspere  on  the 
condition  of  mK)rtaIity  :— • 

Ia»,  l?b4a  weft  better  in  thy  gniTV,  tlMti  t«  adawer  iritii  ih j 
vncM^ered  body  this  extrelmitj^  ^  tke  sldesi — "i&  man  no  more  than 
thU  ?  Cooaider  him  well :  Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast 
no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume : — Ha !  here's  three 
of  us  are  unsophisticated  !—»l^hott  art  the  thing  itself:  unaceom" 
modated  man  is  no  more  bnl  snch  s  poor,  bare,  fbrked  itnimal  as 
ikotiart. 

'No  more'  is  the  usual  meaning— there  is  nothing  but  the 
present — ^no  after  state  of  man.  He  is  fond  of  the  idea,  and 
describes,  in  ther  strongest  language,  that  man  is  akin  to 
the  animals. 

The  language  and  reflections  here  bear  a  similarity  to 
another  consi^ration  of  man  and  nature  in  th«  New  Testa- 
Htenly  Irhicb  probably  soggpssted  the  parody  to  Shakspere. 

Edgar  says : — 

"^QGt  Tom  that,  in  the  ftirj  of  his  heart,  n^Of  ike  fotfl  fiead  runes, 
eats  cowdung  for  sallets. 

ShakqMfe  alluded  to  the  story  of  Ezekiel,  to  be  foimd  in 
the  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible. 
6k>8ter  says  to  Lear : — 

WW^  both  jNMir  fpvA  nv  better  o#m|«n7  % 

Edgar  repBes:— 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman. 

Gloster  tells  Lear  to  come  into  his  house,  where  fire  and 
food  is  ready.    Lear  says : — 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. 

Meaning  Edgar,  who  hence  fhrward  takes  the  character  aod 
donres  the  purpose  of  tke  Fool,  who^  afkcr  the  third  act,  is  no 
more  seeaor  beard  oil 

2c2 
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What  is  the  oaase  of  thunder  ? 

Ill  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban  : 

What  is  your  study  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

O,  cry  you  jnercy,  noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Come,  good  Athenian. 

Here  are  two  madmen  set  to  ask  of  one  another  the  cause 
of  nature,  the  origin  of  its  laws. 

Lear,  in  company  with  Poor  Tom  and  his  fool,  one  of 
whom  he  calls  justice  and  the  other  equity,  would  bring  to 
trial  his  two  daughters.  This  is  done  in  mockery  of  a 
judgment  hereafter,  as,  from  what  the  three  say,  Shsikspere 
is  copying  the  scene  from  Charon,  the  Styx,  and  the  three 
judges  of  the  infernal  regions.  Shakspere  could  not  do  more ; 
but  one  sees  he  arraigns  the  justice  of  Providence  on  earthy 
and  makes  out,  as  in  Titus  Andronicus,  that  such  divine  dis- 
pensation is  to  be  found  nowhere. 

Lear  fancies  Regan  appears  before  them,  and  then  passes 
from  his  sight : — 

Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  ? 

Insinuating  that  justice  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  heaven 
than  elsewhere ;  that  it  was  the  dream  of  a  madman.  An 
after  state  of  punishment  is,  as  he  makes  Theseus  say^  the 
imagination  of  a  lunatic. 

Lear  Let  them  anatomise  Regan,  see  what  breeds  about  her 
heart  \  is  there  any  cause  in  nature  makes  these  hard  hearts  ? 

Shakspere  cannot  see  a  soul,  unless  it  is  held  up  to  view, 
dissected  from  the  body ;  or  he  would  throw  doubt  by  his 
question  on  any  cause  but  a  material  one  influencing  the 
hearts  of  mortals. 

On  Gloster's  beard  being  plucked  by  Regan,  he  says : — 

By  the  kind  Gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

This  is  given  to  keep  up  the  religious  character  of  Gloster, 
and  to  bestow  an  epithet  upon  Providence,  the  reverse  of  what 
it  was,  if  it  had  a  hand  in  the  coming  tortures  of  the  poor  old 
man.     Gloster,  abusing  Goneril  and  Regan  for  their  cruelty 
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to  their  father,  also  seems  to  accuse  the  heavens  of  showing 
no  feeling  to  Lear  or  to  men,  when  inanimate  nature  would 
have  revolted  against  such  treatment. 

Olos,    The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  haye  buoy'd  up 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires ; 
Yet;  poor  old  heart,  he  helped  the  heav'ns  to  rain 

He  says,  in  the  words  of  Horace : — 

But  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Com.    See't  shalt  thou  never.    Fellows,  hold  the  chair. 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot.   . 

Glos.    He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help.    O  cruel,  O  you  Gods ! 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  but  poor  mockery  of  mortals'  belief 
that  they  shall  see  vengeance,  however  late,  overtaking  the 
wicked,  even  if  Sbakspere  did  not  think  the  idea  religiously 
true. 

The  religious  Gloster  is  punished  for  his  goodness  in 
relieving  Lear ;  his  religion  is  made  the  instrument  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  of  Edmund's  villany.  He  calls  upon  the 
Gods  for  assistance,  but  a  servant  answers  to  the  appeal,  who 
in  consequence  meets  with  his  death  from  the  hands  of  his 
master,  Cornwall.  This  is  illustrating,  by  example,  what 
Shaksperesays,  that  mortals  show  more  benevolence  than 
deities — and  are  not  protected  from  injury,  but  meet  with 
punishment,  in  the  exercise  of  virtue.  We  shall  see,  in 
Gloster's  speech,  Shakspere's  explanation  of  these  phenomena, 
coupled  to  the  belief  in  divinity,  the  moral  and  the  cruelties 
of  the  fable. 

Edgar  always  talks  philosophically  of  his  misfortunes, 
always  finds  a  remedy  in  himself,  or  external  circumstances, 
and  bears  with  patience  his  afflictions.  He  has  hope  in  this 
life,  a  pleasure  in  existence,  and  the  worst  he  laughs  at.  He 
says,  on  the  heath,  when  he  sees  his  father  blind,  led  by  an 
old  man: — 

World,  world,  O  world  I 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 
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O  Gods  I  wh#  ist  can  iMy  I'<k  at  the  vorgt? 
I'm  worse  than  e'er  I  wai(. 

This  is  said  from  seeins  the  eaEtreimty  to  which  his  father  is 
reduc^  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes. 

Edg.    Aod  wors«  I  du^  1m  yst ;  tht  worst  is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  this  is  tha  worst. 

This  is  bearing  ills  without  thought  of  flying  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of.  The  worst  is  in  life,  «mi  death  is  the 
boundary  of  woe,,  mental  and  physical.  When  Gloster  is 
told  it  is  poor  mad  Tpm*  madman  and  beggar,  he  so^s : — 

He  has  some  reason,  else  he  ooald  not  beg. 
I'  th'  last  nii^t's  storm  I  sneh  a  fbllow  saw; 
WhkA  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm 

He  had  come,  as  well  as  Lear,  to  this  material  conclusion ; 
and  speaks  in  the  following  most  impious  maimer  :^-* 

As  flies  to  wanton  bojs,  are  we  to  th'  Qods ; 
They  kill  ns  for  their  sport. 

Shakspere  makes  this  belierer  in  God  and  Providence  liken 
thQ  deities  to  sitters  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  of  gladiatorial 
sbows^tpo  willing  spectators  of  our  agonies. 

Edgar  9ays,  fiye  fiends  have  been  in  him  at  once.    And 
Cflosteir  replies  j — 

^«re>  tidEe  this  pnrse*  thou  whom  thf  heav«ens'  plc^e^ 
H^¥^  hwnhled  to  aU.  strokes.    That  I  am  wretched, 
flakes  thee  the  happier.    Heavens  deal  90  still  I 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordnance,  that  will  not  see 
Beeaose  he  does  not  feel,  ftiel  your  power  quickly : 
80  distribu^»  shoi^d  undo  ecic^ws^ 
And  each  man  have  enough. 


He  addresses  Edgar  first  as  one  of  those  flies  be  had  been 
speaking  of^  who  are  made  the  mnrt  of  Proyidencow  AfW  this 
Gloster  te&s  Edsar  to  lead  Aim  where  he  may  commit 
suicidej^  and  out  of  it  he  is  to  reap  still  fiircher  advantages. 
Shakspere  often  pursues  this  unpleasant  idea,  that  eveiy 
happiness  is  the  product  of  misery ;  gain  on  one  side,  loss  on 
the  other.  This,,  a,t  any  rate,  must  make  people  totally 
indifferent  to  aU  9usery>  if  they  are  to  see  in  it  only  the 
accomplishment  of  necessary  ends;  and  they  can  have  no 
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fteling  of  religion  when  they  belieye  that  miseries  constitute 
the  sport  of  him  who  made  us. 

In  the  following  passages  religion  is  subjected  to  doubt ; 
the  moral  conclusion  is  Shaksperian;  and,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  the  author.  Christian  patience  under  wrong  is 
treated  with  abuse. 

Albany*   If  that  the  heay'ns  do  not  t^ir  visible  l^irtts 
Send  qnickly  down  to  tame  the  vile  offences, 
Humanitj  must  perforce  pte^  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

€hn,    Milk-Iiver'd  man! 
That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows. 

We  have  numerous  dialogues  in  this  part  of  the  play^  iip<^ 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  descant  in  particular,  as  they  in 
common  abound  with  material  and  irtevel'ential  reasoMng. 

The  religious  Gloster  proceeds  to  the  cliff  to  throw  himself 
dowB»  He  gives  Edgar,  as  Pocir  Tom^  a  J6w«i^  and  in  iomi- 
cal  contrast  says  :- 


O  ^dn  mighty  Gods  1 
This  irorld  I  do  renonnce  f  and  In  yonr«%hts 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  flail 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposelAss  wills. 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out. 

In  this  dying  speech  of  Gloster,  Sh&kspene's  usn^  rein 
Is  risible — ^there  is  the  firm  expectation  that  death  is  a  shaking 
off  of  all  ills.  When  his  death  is  pfetented,  <i&lled  a  miracfe 
by  Edgar,  it  only  produces  a  speech  in  fevour  of  suieidie 
after  the  manner  of  Ca&nsius,  and  a  sort  of  reproach  on  the 
powers  pi'etTeJiting  it. 

Qlo,    Alaok,  t  have  no  eyes.1 
Is  wretchedness  depriy'd  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  by  deMh  ?    Twas  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  begmUe  the  tyraoA's  rage, 
And  fmstoate  his  proud  will. 
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Edgar  says  his  former  self,  Poor  Tom,  was  the  devil.  Hd 
gives  a  description  how  he  appeared  to  him  in  his  new  cha- 
racter of  a  peasant,  which  speaks  for  itself  as  Shakspere's 
ridicule  of  tne  belief  in  that  personage.  But  when  he  goes 
on  to  persuade  his  father  that  this  was  a  miracle,  and  this 
pretended  miracle  one  amongst  and  a  proof  of  all  other 
miracles,  this  is  impious  : — 

Therefore^  thou  happy  father, 
Think  that  the  clearest  Gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Was  not  Shakspere  thinking  of  the  yea  and  nay  commanded 
by  Jesus,  when  he  makes  Lear  say: — 

To  say  ay,  and  no,  to  everything  that  I  said — Ay  and  no  too  was 
no  good  divinity. 

As  if  the  reflection  were  that  though  people  might  obey  in 
speech  the  divine  commands,  it  made  them  no  better,  it  was 
no  religion. 

Lear,  in  his  madness,  absolves  from  death  a  man  supposed 
to  have  committed  adultery.  Where  was  he  condemned  to  die, 
but  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  He  next  takes  the  case  of  an 
adulteress,  whom  he  characterises  as  not  worse  than  the 
executioner  of  her  punishment — had  he  not  the  judgment  of 
Jesus  in  mind  ?  He  ends  with  a  most  bitter  invective  against 
mankind — ^the  design  of  their  birth. 

Ltar.    When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. 

Cordelia  prays  that  'the  kind  Gods'  will  restore  her 
father's  senses.  The  epithet  and  the  result  are  alike  incom- 
patible with  the  past  and  the  future  of  Lear  and  Cordelia, 
and  seem  to  pro(;eed  fi*om  the  irony  of  Shakspere,  who  has 
declared  the  principle  of  a  Providence,  if  interfering,  is 
malevolent.  She  herself  has  greater  charity  than  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath.  The  night 
of  the  storm  her  father  was  cast  forth,  she  would  have  ex- 
tended hospitality  to  her  enemy's  dog,  if  it  had  bitten  her. 

Edgar  commends  Albany  to  'fortune.'  In  his  remon- 
strance to  his  father,  again  thinking  of  committing  suicide^ 
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and  rotting  where  he  lies,  he  makes  much  the  same  material 
conclusions  as  to  death  that  Hamlet  uttered. 

Edg,    Whatj  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?    men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither. 
Bipeness  is  all.     Come  on. 

Glos,    And  that's  true  too. 

Edgar,  from  natural  causes,  as  he  says,  was  fond  of  life.  Our 
coming  and  our  going  hence  he  speaks  of  as  from  and  to  the 
same  state — ^we  cannot  avoid  and  must  endure  it — the  fulness 
of  time  and  circumstances  must  make  an  end.  '  Ripeness  is 
all '  is  expressed  by  Hamlet's  ^  readiness  is  all,'  though  the 
former  is  more  full  of  material  meaning,  likening  man  to 
fruit  which  must  fall. 

Cordelia  says,  herself  and  father  being  led  in  as  prisoners : — 

"We're  not  the  first 
Who  with  best  meaning  have  incurr'd  the  worst. 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown. 

Here  is  Shakspere's  moral,  and  the  truth  of  nature,  only 
exaggerated  by  the  poet,  who  certainly  had  it  in  his  own 
power,  not  to  draw  such  unnecessary  calamity  on  the  good, 
and  in  doing  which  one  cannot  but  imagine  that  his  design 
was  to  reflect  on  Providence,  who,  according  to  Albany,  and 
partly  according  to  Gloster,  orders  all  things.  Cordelia 
ascribes  her  lost  condition  to  fortune,  which,  if  meaning 
divinity,  is  called  false — giving  hopes,  but  not  fulfilling 
them. 

Lear  says  to  Cordelia,  they  will  go  to  prison,  and  pray 
and  sing  to  each  other  5  and  he  speaks  in  mockery  of  the 
religion,  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  day : — 

And  take  upon's  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies.    And  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon. 

These  packs  and  sects,  religions  true  and  false,  ebb  and  flow; 
act  and  react,  as  the  tides  and  all  other  sublunary  things- 
Lear  says,  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  himself  and  faithful 
daughter : — 
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Upon  tnfk  McrifiMS,  mj  Oor^lU, 
The  Gods  themselves  throw  inoense*    Have  I  caught  thee  ? 
He  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  henoe  like  loses. 

A  horrid  idea  of  mythology — that  the  Grods  were  pleased 
with  human  sacrificei  and  would  themselves  assist  it  with  a 
sign  of  their  approbation.  Here  was  a  fearful  religious 
illustration  of  the  preceding  smitiment  of  Gloster^  that  we 
are  sport  to  the  Qods,  and  as  Cordelia  says,  TicCfeKis  to  t^ 
frowns  of  false  fbrtune.  That  Shakspere's  mind  wettit  flynn 
gena^l  religion  to  Scripture,  and  so  onwards^  seems  coi^ 
robomted  from  the  idea  of  the  next  lines  seeming  to  have 
tiieir  foundation  in  the  Bible. 

Shakspere,  as  usual,  makes  all  the  characters  of  fais  tkay 
die  materially,  and  those  who  are  Idft  living  neither  think  of 
those  gone  to  judgment  or  to  heaven. 

There  is  no  ir^d  of  aiW  death,  wUch  expressly  recognises 
that  the  sins  of  diis  life  shall  not  be  forgotten,  bat  be  brought 
fresh  to  the  recollection  of  the  sinner  hereafter*-^he  good 
and  the  evil  are  alike  to  be  buried  in  eternal  sleep*  Ed- 
mund, having  received  a  mortal  wound,  confronting  the 
prospect  of  death,  acknowledges  to  all  that  Edgar  had 
accused  him  of,  and  much  more. 

Sdm,    What  yon  bare  obmrg'd  me  vitb>  that  I  kttid  done, 
And  more,  much  more ;  the  time  iriU  bring  it  ont* 
Tis  pasty  and  so  am  I.    But  what  art  dioa, 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?    If  thouVt  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

No  thought  of  a  future ;  all  was  past,  and  so  ip^ts  he  ^  no  wrong 
could  come  to  him,  and  Shakspere  gives  him  a  touch  c? 
human  love,  a  sort  of  heroical  philanthropy  ia  the  forgive 
ness  of  injuries,  which  it  seems  was  all  the  natural  morality 
of  Shakspere.  It  is  curious  that  the  infidd  dramatists  and 
novelists  of  France  claim  as  something  original  and  moral, 
the  giving  to  their  greatest  villains  re&eming  qualities.  It 
also  shows  that  much  of  the  motives  of  Edmund's  crimes 
arose  from  the  droumstanoes  under  which  he  was  pfau^.  Ho 
thonghl  hhns^  degmded  by  his  bastajpdy,  and  wishcid  to  be 
<m  an  e^ality  with  his  associates.  Johnson  is  oibftded  at 
Edgar's  answer,  and  says — *Our  author,  by  negligence,  giv^ 
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his  IieAtbeo9  tho  d^ittments  and  practices  of  Christianky.' 
Which  does  most  WN>mt  to  the  author,  ascribing  to  him 
oegUgencety  or  iAteotibn  f  Aa  we  before  said,  this  was  the 
Ba4;ural  morality  of  Shakspere. 

Edff,    Let's  exchange  oharifey, 
I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmmui ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou'st  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Ed^^ar,  and  thy  facer's  son. 
The  Gods  are  Just,  and  of  onr  pleasant  vices 
Make  ingtmments  to  acour^e  us ; 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.    Thoa'at  ipoken  right,  His  trae. 
The  wheel  is  eome  roll  drcie ;  I  am  here. 

We  have  not  the  justice  of  Providence  invoked  and  claimed 
by  Edgar,  but  the  justice  of  material  laws.  Edmund  gives 
the  interpretation  to  it.  fie  attributes  his  sncoese,  decline, 
and  fall,  to  the  wheel  of  fortune,  which  makes  its  round  of 
^ood  and  evil,  enressing  poetically  and  materially  the  same 
idea  as  Edgar.  When  called  upon  to  recount  his  adventures, 
he  pleads  ms  love  of  life,  which  pi^vented  the  counselling  of 
smcide,  in  words  or  tiioughts  elsewhere  used  by  Shakapere^ 
as  an  inducement  to  part  with  it : — 

O  our  lives*  sweetness  I 
Tiiftt  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hoarly  bear. 
Rather  than  dtt  at  onoe. 

The  dialogues  immediately  following  these  are  severally 
in  keeping  with  the  whole  of  ibe  picture  befos^e  the  reader. 
We  come  to  a  remarkable  passage  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
When  Albany  hears  of  the  order  Edmund  has  given  for  the 
death  of  Lear  and  Coordelia,  he  utters  the  pious  ejaculation, 
'the  Qods  defend  her;'  which  Lear  answers,  entering  with 
Cordelia  dead  in  his  anns,  and  saying  t-- 

Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are  men  of  stone ; 
Had  I  yo«r  toDgoes  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.    She's  gone  for  ever. 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  M  earth  I 

This  seems  a  reflection  on  the  want  of  feeiUng,  ev^i  religious 
apathy,  of  Albany,  who  might  have  ]»«vented  the  catastrophe 
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and  who  is  even  tame  on  such  an  occasion  in  calling  upon 
heaven.  It  b  also  a  reproach^  so  frequent  in  Shakspere^  of 
heaven  for  its  indifference  to  man  when  called  upon.  He  is 
fully  aware  of  her  mortality — she's  dead  as  earth:  nothing 
can  paint  death  stronger  or  more  enduring.  Lear  says, 
what  was  true  of  Albany : — 

A  plague  apon  yon,  mard'rous  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  saF'd  her;  nov  she's  gone  for  ever  I 

When  Kent  asks  if  Lear  recollects  him,  as  his  servant 
Caius,  he  says,  *  He's  dead  and  rotten :' — 

And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd.    No,  no,  no  life. 
AVhy  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    Thou'lt  come  no  more. 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never 

Pray  yon,  undo  this  button.    Thank  you,  Sir. 
Do  you  see  this  ?    Look  on  h^,  look,  her  lips. 
Look  there,  look  there 

He  dies  at  the  end  of  this  speech.  He  arraigns  the  indif- 
ference of  Providence  to  individual  life — ^which  alike  kills  or 
preserves  the  precious  and  the  worthless  without  speciality. 
He  has  no  idea  that  the  good,  too  good  for  this,  may  be 
taken  to  a  better  world — nor  expects,  on  dying,  to  see  his 
Cordelia  again.  He  takes  leave  of  her  in  the  most  reiterated 
and  emphatic  strain  of  human  language.  Edgar,  with  his 
characteristic  love  of  life,  tries  to  revive  Lear.  Kent  ex- 
claims:— 

Yez  not  his  ghost.    0  let  him  pass.    He  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

The  religious  liberties  Shakspere  has  taken  throughout 
this  play,  he  palliates  and  defends  in  the  last  speech  in  it. 
Albany  speaks  the  valedictory  words,  and  retrospectively 
alludes  to  the  sentiments  of  the  principal  characters  thus : — 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey, 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most ;  we  that  are  young 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

As  we  have  remarked  before,  Shakspere  shows  sympathy 
with  extraordinary  villany — such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  cha- 
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racter  of  Edmund — we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  he 
did  with  his  irreligious  sentiments.  The  only  religious  cha- 
racter, Albany,  yielding  to  the  sisters,  excusing  his  com- 
pliance— he  makes  contemptible.  The  impiety  of  Gloster 
made  Mrs.  Griffith,  who  wrote  on  the  morality  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  coupled  with  it  religion,  wonder  how  Shakspere 
could  have  expressed  such  sentiments.  One  such  instance 
exhibits  the  tendency  of  a  man's  mind.  But  it  is  not  sin- 
gular in  Shakspere* 
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In  Othelloy  Shakspere  pronounced  the  jtdgmeoit  of  mmau 
agfunst  witchcraft  haying  snj  agency  in  the  actions  of  men. 
In  Macbeth  he  takes  a  period  and  a  country  where  belief  in 
such  supernatural  workings  mi^ht  be  admitted.  But  the 
whole  of  the  play  goes  to  discredit  them ;  the  witches  are  not 
made  t6  do  anytmng  more  than  reason  might  teach;  they 
might  begin  widi  an  actual  truth  of  which  they  had  informa- 
tion ;  they  might  trust  for  success  in  the  rest  of  the  materials 
they  had  to  work  upon;  and  that,  in  them,  the  hope  itself 
would  work  out  its  own  fulfilment.  As  to  Uieir  prophecies, 
they  are  those  which  always  find  out  completion ;  they  fit 
bacUy ;  but  events  will  meet  words,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man 
is  at  exercise  to  fulfil  what  is  spoken  of  the  future. 

Having  profited  by  the  barbarism  of  the  age  to  introduce 
what  is  supernatural,  Shakspere  has  made  Macbeth  a  modem 
philosopher.  The  witches  merely  represent  motives  and 
causes ;  Macbeth  would  exercise  free-wul,  but  he  is  made  to 
bend  to  a  superior  fate.  But  we  are  sure  that,  amidst  super- 
naturalism  and  necessity,  Shakspere  wished  to  show  that,  not 
only  in  the  physical  world  nature  guided  our  actions,  but  in 
the  moral  world  there  was  a  system  of  morality  which 
favoured  the  right  and  punished  the  wrone.  This  was  the 
moral  of  the  play ;  a  natural  moral,  which  ne  has  carried  on 
throughout  in  contradistinction  to  any  religious.  He  shows 
supematuralism  working  for  evil;  religion  not  preventing 
evil ;  but  morality  predisposing  to  good,  counteracting  evi^ 
almost  succeeding  in  establishing  ri^t ;  and  if  disordered  in 
its  general  rules,  readjusting  itself,  proving  itself  a  true 
prophet  and  providence  fi*om  the  beginning  to  the  end.  We 
meet  with  all  this  in  the  first  act,  for  we  believe  Shakspere 
wishes  always  at  the  commencement  to  lay  down  the  principles 
of  his  plays,  and  let  them  be  the  guides  to  the  termmation. 
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Macbeth  is  first  spoken  of  by  the  s(ddia*  as  ^  disdaining 
fortune^'  What  a  material  address  Banquo  utters  to  the 
weird  sisters !  He  is  not  a  belierver  in  witches ;  be  has  a 
philosophy  of  his  own,  that  all  things  are  in  matter  or  time ; 
there  is  no  directing  them;  at  best  anything  supernatural  can 
oidy  see  into  them.  The  passive  seeins  <&awn  from  Lucre- 
tiusy  riven  to  keep  people  in  mind  of  nature  amidst  these 
seemmg  departures  from  it.  Can  we  suppose  that  Shakspere 
puts  forward  such  philosophy,  on  such  an  occasion,  not  at  all 
suiting  it  or  the  cnaracter  of  a  kilted  savage — and  was  not , 
himself  speaking  ? 

If  yon  can  look  liitQ  the  seeds  of  time^ 
And  say  vliich  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
y  onr  fiiYoars  nos  yonr  bate. 

The  very  words  are  those  which  Lucretius  employs  in  deH- 
very  of  his  athebm.  Macbeth  calls  the  speech  of  the 
witches,  prophetic  greetings.  But  Banquo  speaks  in  a  very 
different  and  sceptical  spint  of  all  supematuralism — ^the  real 
remains,  the  ideal  is  but  a  bubble^ 

B<m,    The  earthi  hath  hnhbles,  as  the  water  has ; 
And.  these  are  of  them.    Wliither  are  they  ranish'd  ? 

He  win  not  believe,  th^^h  he  wa»  an  eye  and  ear  witness, 
and  makes  it  a  questMii  whe&er  those  wImi  believe  in  things 
contrarf  to  esperienee  are  not  deprived  (^  their  reasoit. 

Ban*    Were  inch  things  he^e  as  we  do  speak  abont  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
That  tfOces  the  reason  prisoner  I' 

He  gives  way,  however,  to  the  idea  of  the  devil  on  the  first 
iulfiunent  of  their  pvepbecies,^  but  ^es  the  philosophy  of 
thcnx  in  saying  they  begin  by  success  in,  trines,  and  that 
gives  them,  credit  wr  and  mwes  people  work  out  greater 
results  for  them,  and  that  Macbetlv  s  trust  in  one  fulfilment 
will  probably  enlwdle  him  to  achievi^  the  rest,  from  the 
earl»om  to  the  crown.  Macbeth  thinks  it  cannot  be  ill 
because  it  is  true,  but  it  cannot  be  good  because  it  is  against 
the  use  of  nature.  What  a  satire  upon  some  religions,  and 
what  a  good  for  mankind,  if,  instead  of  trusting  to  what 
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appears  a  supernatural  truth,  and  may  indirectly  be  one, 
they  allowed  themselves  only  to  be  swayed  by  facts,  and  did 
not  think  that  ever  could  be  good  which  was  a^inst  nature. 
The  very  thought  of  evil  has  made  Macbeth  from  a  happy 
a  miserable  man — he  has  lost  all  his  peace  of  mind.  He 
becomes,  who  did  not  care  for  fortune,  a  suppliant  slave  to 
chance. 

Maeh,    If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 
Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day. 

Malcolm's  account  of  the  execution  of  Cawdor  gives  an 
opportunity  to  Shakspere  to  introduce  those  sentiments 
regarding  death,  and  give  an  example  of  them,  which  we 
have  so  often  noticed  in  his  writings : — 

Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it.    He  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  religious  importance  of  the 
passage  from  one  life  to  another ;  nothing,  in  leaving,  of  the 
consideration  of  what  is  coming;  he  is  praised  who  has  studied 
to  think  life  a  careless  trifle.  This  b  not  Christian,  but  it  is 
the  sentiment  of  one  who  has  studied  in  a  heathen  school,  and 
we  see  it  when  we  find  the  Roman  plays  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Macbeth.  The  soliloquy  of  Macbeth,  on  hearing 
his  king  appoint  his  son  successor  to  the  throne,  resembles,  in 
some  points,  lago's  meditations,  bringing  to  light  his  hidden 
wickedness. 

Lady  Macbeth,  on  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  at  once  gives 
the  excellent  nature  of  her  husband,  which  has  begun,  and 
is  to  be  perverted  by  surrounding  circumstances.  Supersti- 
tion leads  the  way  in  the  letter  she  reads  from  Macbeth, 
giving  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  witches.  She 
thinks  little  of  the  witches,  much  more  of  the  material  cir- 
cumstances favourable  and  unfavourable  to  her  ambition. 
No  thanks  to  the  supernatural  ministers,  no  invocation  to 
them  for  the  future : — 
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Tet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 
It  is  too  fall  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness^ 
To  catch  the  nearest  way. 

Here  is  a  tribute  paid  by  Shakspere  to  the  loTe,  which  is 
bom,  and  must  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind — a  physical 
necessity  nursed  by  original  circumstances  and  very  little 
adulterated  by  predisposing  causes  before  birth,  it  is  weakened, 
but  scarcely  ever  quite  aestroyed,  by  the  circumstances  of 
after-life : — 

Thou  would'st  be  great. 
Art  not  without  ambition;  but  wiSiout 
The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  would'st  highly. 
That  would'st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  &lse. 

What  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  man,  for  scarcely  any  one  is 
so  much  a  man  as  Macl)eth,  in  this  boldly  drawn  picture ; 
but  what  a  tribute  to  natural  morality,  how  materially 
worded ;  there  b  an  illness  in  eyil ;  that  which  constitutes 
evil  is  *  nature's  mischief,'  nature's  sickness,  which  cannot 
be  digested  in  the  system,  must  be  vomited  forth  from  the 
general  body  to  give  it  restoration,  and  if  not  purged 
from  the  individual,  it  proves  the  poison  that  kills.  What- 
ever there  is  of  unseen  cause  and  effect,  supernatural  and 
improbable,  Shakspere,  in  Lady  Macbeth,  gives  us  the 
philosophy  of  it.     She  says : — 

111  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate,  and  metaphysical  aid,  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withaL 

Her  resolution  taken,  on  notice  given  that  the  king  and  her 
husband  are  coming  to  pass  the  night  in  the  castle,  she  can 
scarcely  believe  so  speedy  an  accomplishment  to  the  witches 
and  her  own  promises.  In  her  joy  she  welcomes  all  that 
forebodes  death,  from  the  croaking  raven  to  unseen  thoughts 
and  their  purposes.  Nothing  is  to  come  between  them— 
no  remorse,  no  pity.  The  spirits  that  attend  on  mortal 
thoughts  are,  in  her  sense,  only  for  evil,  and  are  to  fill  her 
from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  of  direst  cruelty.  What 
nature  had  given  her,  and  what  she  had  ascribed  to  Macbeth, 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  she  tells  them  to  take  away 
from  her : — 
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CoQM  to  mj  iromaii'f  bressts, 
And  tak«  my  laflk  for  g^,  yoa  m vd'riog  miiilsters, 
Wliereyer^  in  joar  sightless  substancesy 
Yon  wait  on  nature's  mischief  I 

ThfOde  iiiY0catioB8  betray  an  iromy  of  belief  in  the  super- 
ulU^^ocslf  aad  can  only  be  construed  materially.  - 

Much.    Kit  were  done  when  tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  wei«  done  ^oiekly;  if  tii'  assassination 
Conld  trammel  up  tiie  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all — Here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time. 
We'd  lump  the  Hfb  to  come.    But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  hare  judgment  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  iastmotions,  which^  being  taugfaL  return 
To  plivgue  th'  inventor;  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

The  moral  of  things  is  laid  down  by  Shakspere  in  this  solilo- 
[uy  of  Macbeth,  as  axiomatic  to  all  the  problems  of  the  play* 
t  is  no&ing  more  than  the  natural  law  of  morality  and 
justiot;  but  it  might  have  been  spoken  without  pointing 
ofienmvely  at  religion.  In  making  the  law  of  nature  al£ 
sufficient,  it  wae  not  necessary  to  introduce  religion  as 
inefficient.  Why  should  Shakspere  do  it,  unless  he  thought 
so  ?  The  only  mention  of  true  religion^and  not  superstition, 
he  gives  to  the  character  of  Macbeth,  is  to  make  it  worthless. 
Why,  in  a  beawtii^l  expointion  <rf  the  workings  of  natural 
justice  to  warn  mankind  from  crime,  and  produce  its  punish- 
menit,  should  he  represent  religion  as  no  preventive,  and  its 
punishments  to  be  laughed  at  ?  Here  was  ike  puissant  arm  of 
the  politician  declared  impotent,  who  does  not  reason 
about  the  tr-uth  of  religion,  but  die  effect  it  has  upon  the 
people.  The  K^crality  of  Christians  declare  there  is  no 
^0^^  without  re^L  ShakapeR  would  have  morality 
ererytJog^  i«li^on^hiiig ;  ehoiire  the  one  is  the  kw  if 
nature,  proved  in  the  general  body,  whilst  the  other  has  no 
effeo^  and  remuns  vaproved.  In  Macbeth,  he  would 
jH'ove  die  natural  law  of  jufitioe,  not  rd^on,  to  be  the 
only  preventive  of  crime,  as  in  ccsiclusion  we  shall  see 
he  makes  virtue  for  a  time  gain  the  ascendency,  when  it 
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vpuld  bave^m^jnod  tFii»nphftAt  bf^4  H  not  Iv^en  pror- 
powerM  by  extendi  drcuo^t^eft.  S^^li^re  boliey^d 
that  life  was  the  be-all  s^nd  en^dre^  mi  dealb  W£^  d^p^ 
aud  no  puQre.  Convip^  tba|  be  ^if4  Wlbwg  to  4q 
^tb  9t  future  state  of  rewc^^  <^id  fiuQipbiAeQtd^  e^^ept 
to  sbow  tbat  morality  coutd  dp  without  it;  tb^t  it  natu- 
T^y  resulted  as  far  as  tbU  1^  wei|t^  be  ^^ent  ib^  way  te 
worl$:  £^  imb(4ieTer^  dp^  ai)4>  f49  ^9  l^s  oo^p^t^t  praetice^ 
be  dajoaagedj  indirectly,  a^  ^  ^  bo  icoi^d,  tbe  beti^  m  a 
f^t}^^  ^tate  aod  ^IJ  i|ts  e<HWqttenee^  Socle  Cbwtifttt 
pbilpaopb^r^ji  a^d  4i^^^  of  the  cbuvob,  ba¥e  ^dyo^al^d  a 
genepal  rule  of  morality  in  tl^  l^w  of  i^aji^e,  h^t,,  tbey  ba^a 
made  m  ei^Qeption  lor  tbe  suparior  sanction  of  r^ligUm ; 
wbile  @b9]p;spei'Q  only  e^c^pts  to  detract  frqm  Ibe  merits  of 
revelation.  As  revealed  is  depreciated  by  natur^  reli^n  ; 
^9  tbe  grea,t  Spirit  of  the  universe  i£f  npg^ti?ed  by  defying 
immorta^ty  of  spirit  to  tbe  num  j  a#  ^P^ovideft^  is  esohewea 
by  a  system  of  nature;  so  Sbakspere  evidenced  bis 
approaches  to  s^tbeism,  if  it  cannot  be  positively  affiriped  of 
bim  that  be  was  an  atheist.  Bi^t  what  more  could  be 
asserted  of  L^eretius,  in  bis  poem  on  tbe  nature  of  things  ? 
Tbe  thin  partition  di^ide^  tbem,  that  Sba^spepe  spoke  in 
dialoguej  Lucretius  did  not;  that  tbe  Roman  could  freely 
deliver  opinions  as  his  own,  whilst  the  Englisbnwi  could 
not.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  certainly  religious,  at 
}ea3t  tbey  ^r^  not  sc;eptical  pbiloQopbers ;  to  be  one  betraya 
ap  individiwlisatiDn  ^ot  l^e}o4ging  to  the  parties  ppeaking, 
but  to  tbe  person  vriting,  Jf  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
religious,  and  if  they  are  not  so  internally,  they  must  be 
extemaHy — ^for  religion  is  the  i^atiou,  religion  i$  the  law,  and 
irreligion  is  a  crime.  It  fpUofvs  that  to  be  religions,  or  appear 
religious,  is  a  generalisation  of  character  to  which  Sbakspere 
b^s  not  adhered ;  but  has  allowed  hi^  own  idiosyncrasy  to  in- 
troduce sceptical  philosophy,  or'  ridicule  of  religion,  as  a 
feneralisation  of  character,  which  was  {tgajinst  the  rule,  and 
uman  nature  as  then  constituted*  There  ajre  many  now 
who  lay  the  foundation  of  religion  in  sentiment  or  feeling, 
and  discard  all  other  evidences*  According  to  them,  Sbak- 
ap^e  could  have  no  fcjeling  for  religion  ;  tnie  poet  of  nature, 
the  most  fibf^oned  \o  iU^  impressions,  Im  nowhere  written 
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an  eulogy  on  religion.  As  a  poet,  he  has  seized  upon  the 
supernatural — as  the  poet  of  nature^  he  has  taken  the  terrors  of 
reli^on^  whilst  he  has  ridiculed  them^  hut  religion  in  general 
he  has  condemned^  whilst  he  has  not  conformed  to  religion 
in  character.  It  was  not,  then,  the  character  who  only 
spoke,  but  Shakspere,  when  he  made  Macbeth  speak. 
What  an  opportunity  Shakspere  had  of  introducing  a  reli- 
gious truth  suitable  to  character — when  the  occasion  seems 
to  remind  the  author  to  step  out  of  the  way  to  disappoint  the 
Christian.  We  say  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  when  he 
comes  to  the  *  if  it  were  only  here,'  he  was  going  to  speak  of 
a  future  state  where  crimes  never  go  unpunished.  But  as  if 
that  must  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  Macbeth  is  made  to 
say  he  does  not  care  for  that  at  all.  How  pointed  is  the 
comparison  between  the  oft-repeated  '  here,'  the  judgment 
'  here,'  the  even-handed  justice  *  here,'  and  these  attributes  of 
the  life  to  come.  There  is  no  mention,  no  thought  of  a  Pro* 
vidence  here— of  the  justices  of  heaven  to  set  things  right  on 
earth ;  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  crime  are  left  to 
adjust  the  balance — ^the  scales  of  justice  in  favour  of  virtue 
—of  right  OVCT  wrong.  All  this  is  general ;  there  is  no  par- 
ticular dramatic  instance,  as  in  Hamlet,  and  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  requires  the  supposing  the  instru- 
mentality of  chance  in  the  unphilosophical,  or  of  a  divinity 
in  the  religious.  In  fine,  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  of 
man  to  man  is  inculcated,  the  responsibility  of  man  to  God 
entirely  discountenanced.  We  may  say,  not  only  of  Mac- 
beth, but  of  all  Shakspere's  tragedies,  this  speech  is  the 
moral. 

How  exactly  the  words  of  the  moralist  and  metaphysician, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  correspond  to  the  speech  of  Macbeth, 
and  the  morality  of  Shakspere : — *  The  facts  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  moral  rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be 
as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarians,  as  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened philosopher.  It  requires  no  telescope  to  discover  that 
undistinguishing  and  perpetual  slaughter  will  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  his  race.  The  motive  that  leads  him  to 
consider  them,  is  the  most  powerful  that  can  be  imagined. 
It  is  the  care  of  preserving  his  own  existence.'  But  this 
had  been  already  said  by  Shakspere  in  Lear^  and  elsewhere. 
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Greene  said  it  to  Marlowe  of  religion^  Shakspere  without 

religion  would  show  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Macbeth  goes  on  to  say  that  the  virtues  of  Duncan  will 

make  the  world  punish  his  murderer — that  pitj^  the  love 

which  men  have  for  each  other  and  for  goodness^  will  make 

them  execute  justice  on  Macbeth.     Not  religion^  but  this 

morality^  makes  Macbeth  more  in  love  with  it   than  the 

passion  of  ambition^  to  which  he  is   given  up  —  not  the 

common  fear  of  anything  here,  or  hereafter,  but  of  the 

moral  hideousness  of   guut,   the  loveliness  of  virtue,   and 

the  true  courage  of  innocence. 

Mcuib,    We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  business. 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people^ 
"Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  Macbeth  calls  him  a  coward,  so  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  these  considerations  of  virtue. 

Shakspere  drew  Hamlet  *  infirm  of  purpose' — drawn  aside 
from  his  intentions  by  the  perchance  of  a  rature  state.  Shak- 
spere gi^es,  in  Macbeth,  the  contrast  of  a  man  of  courage 
and  strong  resolutions,  who  cares  not  at  all  for  the  life  to 
come,  but  does  for  the  right,  and  the  consequences  of  crime. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  contrast  of  Macbeth  with  Claudio, 
who  would  wrong  himself  and  others  rather  than  face  the 
actualities  of  death,  and  the  possibilities  of  an  hereafter. 
Hamlet  proclaims  himself  and  every  one  a  coward,  who  with 
this  their  current  turned  awry,  and  made  their  enterprises 
lose  the  name  of  action.  But  Hamlet's  intentions  of  harm 
to  himself  were  not  those  of  crime  towards  anybody  else ; 
and  while  Shakspere  makes  Hamlet  sum  up,  unanswered,  the 
cowardice  of  those  who  fear  a  future  state,  and  leaves  Claudio 
to  the  merited  abuse  of  his  sister  in  fearing  deatli,  he  deals 
difierently  with  Macbeth ;  when,  not  the  hereafter,  but  the 
judgment  here  of  himself,  and  others,  has  pronounced  against 
his  intention,  and  made  him  swerve  from  his  resolves. 

When  Lady  Macbeth  asks  him  if  he  would  live  a  coward  • 

in  his  own  esteem,  he  says  : — 

Pr'ythee,  peace. 
I  dare  do  f^l  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 
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Jdihson,  ^  nioriEdist^  sayis  of  tiiis'^'Bhd  ui^e^  tlkeexoriienGe 
and  digni^  isf  Moorage,  a  glittering  idea^  wedth.  has  daiKsled 
hiankind  troili  ag6  to  age,  ieaid  aidtnated  somi^iheB  the 
lioiisefoiieakter,  and  ffometiiiies  the  conq^Deror;  bat  thii 
sbphisth  Madbeth  has  for  erer  destroyed)  hy  distmguidiibg 
tnm  frohi  fabe  fbrtitudei  in  a  Ime  lemd  a  hslfy  of  ^icf  it  maj 
be  said^  that  thej  ought  to  bestow  immortality  on  the  lattithorv 
though  all  his  other  productions  had  been  lost*  The 
rererential  adnm^rs  tbf  Shido^re,  we  snppbBe,  will  not  hem 
detract  from  his  merits  and  Say  the  line  attd  a  half  tnturt  be 
ascribed  to  the  character,  and  not  to  Shakspere^  If  Shab> 
spere's  mor&l  senitimckits  may  b^  inferred  frotn  those  of  his 
characters,  so  ittay  those  with  teglffd  to  re^ien.  General 
principles  of  morality,  if  delivered,  must  be  Assigned  to  the 
writers.  W^  cannot  suppose,  if  we  think  hiin  of  sane  mind, 
that  he  participates  in  the  sophisms  of  all  the  murderers  and 
ro&^es  he  brins^  upon  the  stage.  In  the  same  way,  Shdk- 
wL'8  8entiiD?n^  \kik  re^  to  relijgion  imj  be  kifemd 
m>m  those  general  principles  whichj^  in  didactic  discourses, 
lie  has  so  often  It^iddown;  hot  to  Speak  of  the  odious  colours 
whicii  he  has  ofleh  given  to  rdligion,  the  ri£cule  which 
he  has  heaped  upon  it,  the  terms  he  has  used  towards  it  and 
Its  j)r(^s<M^  which  cannot  be  ^id  was  his  practice  toX^^rds 
virtue  aiid  morality,  lliis  line  and  a  half,  if  it  does  not  convey 
a  reflection  on  the  damlets,  cerisdnly  does  on  the  Claudios 
of  society.  After  IViCacbeth  had  been  laying  down  the  laws  of 
znoralihr,  its  obligations,  rewards,  and  punishments  apart 
from  religioB,  lie  destroyed,  by  one  saring,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  wrong  against  right  by  Lady  Macbeth.    Johnson 

i>roceeds  to  show  wliat  Bha^Ei^ere  might  have  done  in 
av6iir  of  religioh.  Lady  Maobetn  uses  a  religious  argument 
to  persuade  Macbeth  to  the  murder  of  l)ttnoan — she  urges 
the  obligd,tions  of  his  oaths.  Says  JohnsOn,  Uhis  argunaent 
Shakspete  has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily  have 
shown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  t)e  vacated  by  a 
latter — that  obligations  laid  upon  us  by  a  Mgher  power, 
could  hot  be  overruled  by  obligations  which  we  lay  upon 
ourselves.'  We  have  oflen  produced  evidence  that  Shakspere 
did  not  hold  oaths  in  any  esteem — ^was  it  not  his  intention  to 
discredit  them  here  ?    Oaths,  and  sophisms  of  all  sorts,  he 
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gives  to  murderers  and  TiUains — 'Words  that,  to  the  com- 
monest capacity^  conyej  no  reason  in  them,  but  are  suitable 
to  character,  to  tbe  wrone  side  of  every  question.  Did  not 
Shakspere,  dierefore,  proSuce  ibem  in  Lady  Macbeth  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  persuasions  of  vice  and  religion 
with  the  claims  of  virtue  ?  They  were  connstent  with  the 
character  of  the  Lady,  and  bar  purposes;  but  to  have 
answered  religion  by  rdigioii  woula  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  Macbeth  and  of  Bhakspere^  who  was 
endeavourmg  to  show  the  obligations  of  virtue,  in  cootnu- 
distinction  to  those  of  an  hereafter,  or  a  higher  power. 
Lady  Macbeth  says  :«^ 

When  in  svinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natnres  lie^  as  in  a  death. 

This  is.a  beginning  of  a  variety  of  Mwages  in  this  play 
comparing  death  to  sleep^  and  syieep  to  death. 

Wh&i  the  bell  sounds,  whieh  summons  Macbejth  to  the 
murder,  he  says,  in  rhyme,  not  reason :  -^ 

Hear  it  not  I>«neMi,  for  it  is  a  Icnell 
That  fiummaiis  tbee  to  hewren,  or  to  hen. 

Macbeth  has  many  of  these  passages  given  to  iim,  in  t^ 
style  of  Richard  III.,  which  neither  speak  belief  nor  dis- 
belief; if  any  thing,  more  the  latter,  and  which,  in  the  way 
of  belief,  are  spoken  of  another  in  mixed  feelings  of  pity  and 
contempt  of  religion.  Lady  Macbeth  says,  '  haa  he  not 
resembled  my  father  as  he  slept,  I  ^d  done  it.'  This 
woman,  who  said  she  would  not  object  to  destroy  her  own 
children,  is  affected  the  other  way  by  her  own  relation  of 
dau^ter  to  a  father.  Thus  Shakspere,  true  to  his  principles^ 
would  show  that  in  all  there  is  an  inherent  love  of  humanity, 
a  milk  of  human  kindness  not  easily  withdrawn  from  its 
sources.  Macbeth^  when  he  says  he  shall  have  no  more 
sleep,  calls  it  ^  the  death  of  each  day's  life.' 

Lady  Mg^»    The  sleepii^  aad  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures ;  'tijsthe  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  deviL 

The  knookii^  gives  Shakspere  the  occasion  of  ridiculing 
a  future  state  «xd  hell,  after  he  has  eisgued  against  judg- 
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ment  and  a  life  to  come.  The  porter  of  Macbeth's  castle, 
aroused  from  his  sleep,  imagines  himself  holding  the  office 
opposite  to  St  Peter,  the  keys  of  hell — where  he  thinks 
there  most  be  enough  to  do  unlocking  the  gates,  when 
there  are  so  many  wicked  in  this  world,  and  so  many 
are  promised  damnation  in  the  other.  At  each  knock  he 
asks  who  is  there  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  and  the  other 
devil's  name,  and  answering  himself,  is  witty  at  the  expense 
of  each  supposed  new  comer  he  &ncies  consigned  to  the 

Elace  under  nis  care.  *  Here  is  a  farmer,'  he  says,  ^  who 
anged  himself,  on  the  expectation  of  plenty,'  recommends 
him  to  provide  himself  witn  plenty  of  napkins,  for  he'll  have 
to  sweat  for  it  Next  comes  an  equivocator,  who  committed 
treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to 
heaven.  '  O  come  in,  equivocators.'  The  commentators  say 
Shakspere  here  means  the  Jesuits;  but  we  think  it  may 
stand  for  hypocrites  in  general,  Puritans  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics — '  all  great  doers  for  the  Lord's  sake.^  We  think 
it  intended  by  Shakspere,  perhaps  tmder  cover  of  an 
obnoxious  sect,  for  an  additional  stroke  at  religion  in 
general,  particularly  after  the  speech  of  Lady  Mad)eth  to 
mduce  her  husband  to  commit  murder  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
ibr  in  that  sense  must  be  considered  all  obligations  con- 
tracted with  a  higher  power.  A  tailor,  for  steaung,  he  tells 
to  come  in  and  roast  his  goose,  heat  his  irons.  But  being 
too  sensible  from  the  cold  of  the  early  morning,  that  it  is 
not  hell  he  is  the  keeper  of,  the  Porter  says — *  this  place  is 
too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil  porter  it  no  farther.'  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  the  Clown,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
said  '  he  was  a  woodland  fellow,  that  liked  a  good  fire,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  pleased  with  a  situation  under  the  deviL' 
A  recommendation  of  hell,  which,  believed  in  hypothetically, 
was  no  doubt  one  with  Shakspere  as  well  as  hb  clown  and 
porter.  Porter  concludes  very  difierently  from  what  he  had 
begun.  '  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  profes- 
sions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.' 
This  is  not  only  making  a  Joke  of  the  affair,  but  in  parti- 
cular of  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  represent  the 
way  as  pleasant  and  easy  to  everlasting  torments  and  hell 
flames,  which  Shakspere  calls  a  bonfire,  a  good  fire,  a  joyful 
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blaze.  A  sneer  is  also  thrown  out  at  the  idea  that  86  manj 
do  go  to  hell,  as  he  finds  but  very  few  customers  instead  of 
the  many  he  had  been  taught  to  expect.  This  too,  is  one  of 
those  digressions  of  Shakspere  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  except  from  his  habit  of  afterwards  ridiculing  what 
he  had  just  previously  been  considering  seriously,  and  to 
make  people  laugh  at  what  he  thought  it  was  not  possible 
to  believe.  The  inference  was,  that  not  many,  if  any,  go  to 
hell — people  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  in  Ophelia  we  noticed  a  previous  impres- 
sion of  the  sentiment  which  concludes  the  soliloquy  of  the 
Porter.  As  if  to  verify  the  observation  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Review*  on  the  junction  of  irreligion  and  indecency,  some  of 
the  coarse  obscenity  of  Shakspere  immediately  succeeds  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Porter. 

Lennox  speaks  of  the  night-— 

Confiis'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time ; 

in  the  strain  of  speakers  of  prodigies  in  Hamlet  and  Julius 
Csesar, 

Macduff,  on  seeing  the  murdered  Duncan,  returns  and 
cries: — 

Banqao  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm  I  awake  I 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 

And  look  on  death  itself Up,  np,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image. 

» 

What  does  this  mean,  but  that  the  last  day  is  the  death  of 

each  individual  ?  Rosse  and  Old  Man  continue  the  reflec- 
tions of  Lennox  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  After  recount- 
ing the  natural  prodigies,  on  the  sons  of  Duncan  being 
charged  with  the  murder  of  their  father,  Rosse  says,  *  against 
nature  still,'  not  as  if  prodigies  were  caused  by  heaven,  and 
men's  monstrous  acts  were  rebellions  against  it,  but  as  if 
they  were  only  infringements  of  nature. 

The  king's  sons  fly,  as  they  say,  to  avoid  fate— rthat  might 
seize  them  as  well  as  their  father.  Macbeth  having  yielded 
to  it,  in  the  commission  of  crime,  would  next  commit  another 
in  defiance  of  it.  Has  he,  he  first  says,  destroyed  his  life 
here,  his  peace  of  mind,  to  make  Banquo's  sons  kings  ? — and 
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ht  •ddt  lo  ibt  meiBftrei  to  ptovcke  him  to  the  fresh  deed, 
the  idea  of  the  life  to  come — fer  which  he  said  he  did  not 
fear  to  commit  a  crime. 

Maeb.    For  them  the  gracious  Dancan  have  I  murther'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Giv'n  to  the  common  enemy  d  man, 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banqoo  kingtf . 
Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  I — Who^i  there  t 

Combat  a  V&utrancef  as  the  commentators  say. 

Macbeth  would  employ  men  to  murder  Banquo,  who 
thought  themselyes  injured  by  him;  he  would  yet  proceed 
holily  in  his  work  of  destruction..  Such  is  the  clutfacter  <^ 
Macbeth.  But  Shakspere  need  not  have  put  into  his  mouth 
a  sneer  at  the  charity  of  Christiamty,  in  persuading  the  mur- 
derers. Macbeth  asks  if  they  have  been  '  so  gospelled  to 
pray'  for  those  who  ill  use  them?  The  sneer  is  exhibited 
m  their  answer : — 

lit  Mur,    We  are  men,  my  liege ; 

L  «.,  true  manhood  is  inconsistent  with  the  fbrgiyeness  of 
injuries. 

Macbeth  says  to  the  murderers  that  all  men  are  alike, 
speaking  of  mankind  generally,  but  nature  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  individuab,  by  the  gifts  found  in  one  man  more 
than  another.  One  murderar  is  a  sort  of  lago,  so  incensed 
with  the  treatment  he  has  received  from  the  world,  that  he 
will  do  anjrthing  to  spite  it — and  the  other,  under  die  same 
circumstances,  would  do  anything  to  mend  his  life,  or  be  rid 
of  it.  We  have  here  the  motives  of  bad  action :  had  proper 
circumstances  acted  upon  them  they  had  been  good  men — 
returning  good  for  good,  instead  of  evil  for  evil.  How 
much  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  first,  still  more  perhaps 
are  they  of  the  second  sort.  Macbeth  concludes  wim  Ban- 
quo,  as  he  did  with  Duncan : — 

Banqno,  thy  SouPs  flight. 
If  it  find  heav'n,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

Here  is  a  doubt  and  a  sneer. 
Macbeth,  having  chanqpioned  fete  to  the  utterance,  says 
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to  Lady  Macbeth)  he  #dttid  tUt  idtfa  ikb  tadfe^m,  iht  thmgs 
made  and  their  maker,  to  sleep  in  peace  :• — 

Bat  let  tiie  frame  of  things  difjoint,  both  ths  vorldi  inffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  oar  meal  in  fear,  and  £deep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  nS  nightly. 

He  who  had  said  he  would  not  endanger  his  soul  for  ' 
Banquo,  and  talked  of  sending  his  victims  to  hearen  or  hell, 
or  nowhere,  now  comes  to  the  Friar  Duke^s  conclusion  as  to 
the  sleep  of  delith,  as  if  Shakspere^  drawn  on  by  the  ideas  of 
dreams  in  sleep,  sought  to  oy^*throw  the  antagonistic  coiiolu>- 
sion — Hamlet  s  chances  of  death,  not  releasing  us  from  the  ills 
of  life,  but  bringing  us  fixmi  bad  to  worse.    Macbe^  says : — 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  "We,  to  g^h  our  |>lace,  have  sent  to  peaee, 
l^an  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy. — Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Omi  touch  him  fdrtber  I 

Another  catalogue  of  the  ills  of  life  to  be  added  to  Hamlet's^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Vienna's,  which  will  not  affect  him  here- 
after, where  nothing  can  touch  him  further.  Again  is  the 
speech  of  Macbeth  put  opposite,  as  it  were,  to  the  conclu- , 
sions  of  Claudio.  Not  only  in  thoughts,  but  in  words, 
ClainlTo  imagined  the  restless  ecstacy  6f  an  hereafter. 
Macbeth  expressed  a  sense  and  experience  of  the  restless 
ecstacy  here,  which  hereafter  he  had  said  he  did  not  ($are 
for — but  in  this  place  he  says  positiT^y  and  repeatedly,  con- 
trary to  Hamlet  and  (^Dlaudio,  thiett  death  is  'a  paradke,' 
where  nothing  can  touch  him  f«uiher.  This  absolute  impos^ 
sibility  of  anything  affecting  man  after  death  is  oft^i  ex- 
pressed— almost  in  the  samfe  words  by  Shakspere — some- 
timeB  by  men  on  the  death  of  others,  and  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  die :  sometimes  on  their  own  deaths — by  one  is  it 
given  as  his  epitaph ;  on  another  occasion  a  woman  is  made 
to  say  it  as  well  as  a  man,  and  a  wosum  bent  on  sdf-des- 
truction — ^which  we  shall  Hieet  with  in  plays  immediately 
Bueceeding. 
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•      

Lady  Macbeth  says  of  Banquo  and  Fleance  :— 

Bat  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

The  copy  of  a  type  which,  probably,  Shaks])ere  did  not  think 
eternal,  but  might  be  broken  to  be  replaced.  Macbeth  speaks 
materially  of  Banquo  dead,  and  Fleance  living : — 

Thanks  for  that. 
There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm  that's  fled 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 
No  teeth  for  th'  present. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  Macbeth  speaks 
material  sentiments  against  the  apparition  :-^ 

If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites. 

The  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brai^ns  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murther  is. 

More  strange  than  true,  as  Shakspere  said  in  Theseus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  apparition,  Macbeth  gives  way 
to  the  feelings  of  superstition,  in  the  same  ms^ner  as  the  cha- 
racters did  in  Hamlet  on  the  same  occasion,  and  as  the  world 
does  by  reporting,  not  the  fact  they  know  themselves,  but 
'  the  on  diUf  the  sayings  and  accounts  of  other  people. 

Mach,    It  will  have  blood, — They  say  blood  will  have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot^pies,  and  by  choughs  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

In  the  celebrated  soliloquy  on  natural  justice,  Macbeth 
delivered  the  rationale  of  apprehension  and  judgment  directly 
contrary  to  these  sentiments  so  largely  entertained-  by  the 
vulgar.  Which  does  the  reader  believe  were  Shakspere's 
opinions,  those  he  first  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Macbeth, 
which  were  founded  on  nature  and  reason,  or  those  which  he 
terms  the  'they  says'  of  supematuralism ?  We  read  his 
opinion,  and  the  moral  of  this,  as  a  sequel  to  the  other,  to  be 
that  such  and  such  are  the  vulgar  notions  with  regard  to  ex- 
istence after  death — the  dead  taking  any  part  in  the  concerns 
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of  the  livingy  the  inanimate  interfering  with  the  animate,  the 
non-human  with  the  human-^whilst  our  conyietions  have 
been  declared^  and  argument  has  been  given  to  opinion  in 
£i70ur  of  natural  against  providential  and  religious  justice. 

Hecate,  the  mistress  of  the  witches,  says  Macbeth  does 
not  love  but  despises  them,  spurns  fate  and  scorns  death* 
Macbeth  does  not  address  them  as  hags  very  respectfully, 
and  of  the  answer  to  his  question,  a  parenthetical  sneer  is 
put  in,  *  however  you  come  to  know  it ;'  and,  as  if  to  give 
birth  to  the  future  before  its  time,  might  produce  universal 
destruction  in  delivery,  he  says,  in  spite  of  it,  *  tell  me,* 
referring  all  to  nature  in  a  Lucretian  style  similar  to  Ban- 
quo's  address  to  the  witches : — 

Tfaongb  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

When  they  tell  him  that  he  shall  never  be  vanquished  till  a 
wood  comes  against  him,  speaking  from  himself,  and  not  the 
*  they  says'  of  others,  he  says  at  once,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  anything  supernatural  can  be ;  that  if  others  might  say 
the  *  trees  spoke,'  he.  defied  them  to  move.  But  the  language 
is  applied  to  a  person,  and  is  such  as  could  only  be  used  to  a 
deity,  which,  questioning  such  attributes  as  impossible,  seems 
intended  as  a  reflection  on  a  power  which  all  religious  per- 
sons believe  can  and  has  so  exercised  its  sovereignty  over 
nature,  for  which  higher  power  Macbeth  makes  no  excep- 
tion ;  it  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  belief  that 
God  might  so  assist  man  which  he  has  done  in  the  Bible. 

Mach,    That  will  never  be, 
Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  treei 
Unfix  its  earth-bound  root  ?  ^ — 

Not  the  maker  of  it,  nor  providential  justice  in  favour  of  the 
right  over  wrong. 

Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. 

High-placed  Macbeth,  worded  as  it  is  against  a  higher 
power. 

Shakspere  again  makes  Lady  Macduff  draw  a  fine  picture 
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of  Qfttttral  loTtt.  The  ehild  has  no  natural  piety,  bmt  when 
told  of  the  deadi  of  its  &ther,  and  asked  what  it  will  do, 
wyB  as  the  birds  do,  get  what  it  can.  Now  the  birds  are 
expressly  raentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  eveatores  supported 
hj  Proyidence,  so  common  that  Shakqpere  has  put  it  in  the 
mouth  of  old  Adam  reTerentially,  in  PistoFs  bksphemoushr. 
J^ady  Macduff  says  the  boy  is  witty,  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  from  Shakspere,  that  he  is  meant  to  be  so* 
When  she  says  the  liars  and  swearersave  to  be  hanged  by  the 
honest  men**-he  says,  the  liars  and  swearers  mu^  be  ^ocis, 
for  they  are  in  so  much  grreater  number  they  could  hang  the 
honest  men.  Is  this  to  ndicule  the  way  of  teaching  childrea 
yirtue,  telling  them  what  is  not  true  as  to  the  effects  of  vice, 
and  of  the  quantity  of  untruth  which  Shakspere  must  have 
supposed  was  current  in  the  world,  when  he  delivered 
opinions  so  contrary  to  religious  truth,  and  which  g;ot  one  more 
honest  than  the  rest  executed  for  their  open  prores^on  ? 

Lady  Macd.    Whither  should  I  flj  f 
I*ye  done  no  harm.    Bat  I  remember  now 
I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
li  oftfn  laudable ;  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accoonted  4«ngevoas  follj, 

Macduff  says,  *  New  sorrows  strike  h^ven  on  the  face/ 
Malcolm  says  of  himself  to  Macduff,  it  i3 — 

Wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  Qod. 

Whence  did  Shakspere  take  this  illustration,  i^nd  was  it 
not  intended  to  recoil  on  revealed  religion— ^the  innocence  of 
the  lamb  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  justice  of 
God  ?  Malcolm  goes  on  ii)  a  religious  strain,  which  bespeaks 
the  current  of  Shakspere's  ideas : — 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  f&U ; 
Though  all  things  foul  would  bear  the  brows  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  look  still  so. 

Is  it  intended  by  this  that  religion  is  religion  still — a 
matter  of  faith  in  the  best,  though  appearances  to  man  are 
different  ?  Or  is  it  intended  particularly  as  a  sarcasm  upon 
the  Puritans,  who  said  of  themselves,   graee  was   grace 
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Still;  however  81110  migfat  offiand  and  declare  the  contrary  in 
the  elect  ?    Malcolm,  in  the  simulated  aeoount  of  himself, 

3ays: — 

Nay,  had  I  power,  I  sfaoald 
Pour  the  siveet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  imiTerBal  peaoe,  caBioun4 
AU  unity  on  earth. 

This  is  the  natural  state  often  laid  down  by  Shakspere,  and 
no  man  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  misohiedf  beyond 
his  little  circle,  and  nature  repairs  the  breach  as  soon  as  made. 
When  Malcolm  gires  his  i«al  character,  it  is  snch  as  Shak« 
spere's  '  I  would  not  betray  devil  to  his  fdlow/  Rosse  says 
cf  the  murdei^  family  of  Macduff:-*-* 

No ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I  did  leave  'em. 

Malcolm  says  :^^ 

Be  comforted. 
Let^s  make  ns  med^ines  of  oar  great  rev^enge, 
To  Gure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff,  as  he  had  spoken  in  general  of  heaven,  so  he 
does  consistently  with  his  own  particular  grief: — 

Did  Hear'n  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part? 

This  sentiment  was  twice  repeated  in  Hamlet,  was  in  the 
jH^eeeding  play  of  Othello,  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  is  most 
fully  developed  in  IHtus  Andronicus,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  pi^ve  it  was  considered  blaqihemous  even  by  the  writers 
theanselves  of  such  passages.  Whether  it  was  Shakspere 
thouffbt  some  religious  apology  necessary;  but  he  msJ^es 
Macduff  in  his  own  case  nepeat  the  sentiment  of  Malcolm 
about  the  lamb ;  that  the  innoeent,  in  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, have  to  die  for  the  guilty.  Shakspere  teaches  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  that  revenge,  not  justice,  is  all  that 
jaortak  expect  fbom  heaven  and  me  Deity ;  that  He  is  busv 
in  doi^g  ill,  not  previenting  it  or  doing  good,  and  that  is  all 
daat  can  be  asked  of  Him  by  his  followers.  When  Macduff, 
therefore,  accuses  heaven  of  seeing  and  not  interfenng  in  the 
dtftruotion  of  his  family,  he  is  made  to  say  that  OU>d  has  done 
it  for  bis  sins,  and  Malcolm  idls  him  to  bear  it  like  a  man. 
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seek  revenge,  and  be  the  instrument  of  the  powers  above. 
Macduff  then  only  asks  of  heaven  the  opportunity  of  satisfy- 
ing it.  It  may  be  said,  that  Shakspere  shows  his  belief  in 
divinity,  its  attributes,  and  religion,  by  introducing  these 
subjects;  but,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  within 
general  character,  all  blasphemers  take  religion  for  granted 
m  order  to  abuse  it,  by  following  it  to  what  they  consider  its 
consequences;  and,  in  the  effects  of  its  doctrines,  they  would 
disprove  it;  they  would  say  it  could  not  be  so ;  that  there  was 
no  Providence.  That  there  is  no  Providence,  is  the  infe- 
rence to  be  drawn  from  all  such  passages,  which  upbraid  a 
higher  power  for  its  non-interference — ^which  says,  in  fhct,  it  is 
not  exercised.  Any  admisraon  of  it  afterwards  is  only  to 
detract  from  its  co-operation.  Other  writers  in  their  works 
have,  and  Voltaire  in  his  plays  has,  attacked  religion  under 
the  same  giiise.  It  is  this  system  of  the  infidels  which  has 
made  Lord  Brougham,  in  acknowledging  the  intentions  of 
Voltaire,  use  the  curious  argument  that  he  is  not  a  blas- 
phemer— that  no  man  can  be  who  abuses  that  which  he  does 
not  believe  in ;  the  believer  only,  according  to  him,  can  be  a 
blasphemer.  This  would  make  Shakspere  a  blasphemer  if 
he  did  believe,  and  every  religious  sect,  according  to  the 
interpretations  of  each  other  on  the  untruth  of  their  respec- 
tive doctrines  with  regard  to  belief.  Shakspere  makes 
Macduff  end  with  one  of  his  sneers  in  the  Richanl  III.  style. 
He  says  of  Macbeth,  'if  he  'scape,  heaven  forgive  him  too;' 
taking  vengeance  into  his  own  hands,  and  railing  at  Provi- 
dence for  its  non-interference;  which,  having  shown  here  no 
judgment  yet,  mi^ht  not  hereafler.  He  impertmently  pre- 
scribes to  it,  that  It  may  forgive  Macbeth  in  the  world  to 
come,  if  he  does  not  execute  justice  on  him  here  below. 

Lady  Macbeth,  in  her  sleep-walking,  refers  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  life  after  death  : — '  I  tell  you  yet  again  Banquo's 
buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave.' 

Angus  says  for  him,  and  Macbeth  himself,  that  he  has  lost 
the  love  of  others,  which,  natural  to  man,  must  seek,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  nature,  morality,  and  the  social  duties, 
its  return.  Having  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
lost  this  love,  he  confesses  himself  sick,  and,  as  it  were,  dead. 
Is  not  this  moral  enough  ?    When  he  asks  the  Doctor — 
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Canst  not  then  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ? 

the  Doctor,  who  had  said  she  more  wanted  a  divine  than 
a  physician,  answers  him  : — 

Therein  the  patient 
Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.    Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it. 

One  would  think,  therefore,  that  these  expressions  were 
intended  to  apply  more  to  spiritual  and  moral,  than  physical 
remedies.  When  he  is  toLi  the  queen  is  dead,  he  says  she 
should  have  died,  when  she  might  have  seen  her  life  of  am- 
bition arrive  at  a  better  fulfilment.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
following  general  reflections  upon  life  and  death: — 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  fit>m  day  to  day^ 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
Who  strutjs  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  I  it  is  a  tale. 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing ! 

Amid  seeming  revolutions,  past  and  anticipated  catastrophes, 
eras,  pagan  and  Christian,  in  human  events,  futurity  creeps 
on  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time ;  instead  of  gods  arising  from  the  decay  of 
mortals,  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusty  death.  The  light  of  revelation,  faith  and  hope,  accord- 
ing to  Shakspere,  have  shown  us  fook  the  way  to  dusty  death. 
This  life,  that  Christians  humbly  imagine  gives  evidence 
of  the  attributes  of  eternity,  si^ines  nothing,  is  a  tale  told 
by  an  idiot;  and  by  whom  is  the  tale  said  to  be  told 
but  by  its  maker?  Mortals  possessed  with  the  thought  of 
immortality,  briefly  end  in  being  no  more,  nothing.  How 
often  have  we  been  told  by  Shakspere  that  we  are  fools, 
death's  fools,  and  here  we  nave  it  repeated  with  one  of  the 
material  epithets  usually  assigned  to  the  end  of  man — dusty. 
Earth  has  its  bubbles,  and  without  thinking  of  ghosts,  we  are 
but  walking  shadows — we  cease  to  be  reflected  as  those 
reflections  of  matter  cease  to  be.  We  have  again  Jaques's  *  all 
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the  world^s  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  are  players/  with  parts 
as  brief  as  at  tlie  Blackfriars,  or  in  the  Globe  on  Bankside. 
There  we  had  the  last  scene  of  his  sad  eventfnl  history,  sans 
everything ;  but  here  of  his  hopes  we  have  the  stem  echo 
of  Shakspere's  materialism,  which,  like  an  owl  amidst  ruins, 
cries  no  more. 

There  are  three  lines  of  Catullus,  which  have  always  been 
supposed  to  express  hb  disbelief  in  a  future  state,  if  not  his 
atheism.  In  this  speech  of  Macbeth  we  have  a  similarity  of 
idea  in  the  opening  line,  an  exact  translation  of  two  words  in 
the  second,  aiid  the  last  contains,  wend  for  word,  the  constant 
expressions,  elsewhere,  of  Shakspere  on  deadi :  ^*- 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possatit, 
Nobis,  cam  semel  oceidit  brevis  lo^, 
Noz  est  perpetao  una  donniendt^. 

The  lights  of  heaven  go  out  and  return. 
When  once  our  brief  candle  goes  out. 
One  night  is  to  be  perpetually  slept. 

The  conclusion  of  Macbeth^s  speech  is  similar  to  a  line  in 
the  Troad  of  Seneca : — 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaque  mors  nihil. 

After  death  nothing  is,  And  death  itself  is  nothing. 

Campbell  might  have  written  of  Shakspere  those  celebrated 
lines  on  atheism,  where  he  speaks  of  the  brief  candle  as 
*  momentary  fire,'  which  'lights  to  the  grave  his  chance- 
erected  form.'  When  Shakspere  attacks  superstition,  as  in 
the  case  of  Voltaire,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  that  it  is  not  directed 
against  all  religion.  Macbeth  has  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
mockery  of  existence,  the  cessation  of  all  hope,  and  the 
willin^ess  to  part  with  as  much  as  to  keep  life.  But  now 
the  promises  of  superstition  begin  to  Ml  him : — 

— X  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  Sie  fiend. 

I 'gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  the  estate  o'the  world  were  now  undone. — 

But  though  willing  that  all  and  himself  should  end,  and 
thinking  that  nothing  in  his  own  gt  the  life  of  others,  or  in 
the  state  of  thb  world,  was  worth  retaining,  yet  hatred,  the 
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passion  he  bad  exchaiiged  far  love,  he  mU  saitisfy  in  kitiing 
till  he  k  killed,  and  he  i^^ill  have  his  fate  folfilied  livithoat 
making  himself  tibe  instrument  of  it  We  might  imagine 
Shakspere  had  been  reading  the  ancients,  and  that  the  Roman 
piays  were  die  next  to  come,  wlien  he  says : — 

Why  shoald  I  play  the  Roman  fool^  an4  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  tives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

The  resolute  Macbeth,  on  the  question  of  to  be  or  not  to 
be,  thus  makes  a  prop^  answ^  to  the  infirmity  of  purpose. 
Hamlet^  when  he  had  such  business  on  hand,  should  have 
attended  to  it  in  executing  justiee  on  bth^*s,  -as  Macbeth  seeks 
to  die  in  having  it  executed  on  himself.  Macduff  invokes 
Fortune  with  the  same  levity  he  did  heaven  to  give  him  a 
meeting  with  Macbeth  :— 

Let  me  find  him,  Fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not. 

For  a  moment  the  failure  of  all  superstitious  confidence 
*  cows'  Macbeth: — 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

The  miraculous,  under  which  he  suffered,  is  thus  exposed  in 
his  end.  Dying,  Macbeth  is  made  to  curse  the  instruments 
and  machinery  of  religion  as  well  as  witchcraft.  It  se^ms, 
after  the  speech  of  Macbeth  on  life,  its  expectations  and  dis- 
appointments^ that  these  latter  passages  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  charmed  life  under  a  never  ending  futurity  of 
existence,  as  if  it  were  never  to  be  commenced,  never  to  be 
realised,  any  more  than  in  those  promises  which  had  deceived 
Macbeth — ^in  persuading  him  ne  was  to  live  the  lease  of 
nature,  when  he  had  acted  so  contrary  to  its  laws.  Depict- 
ing Richard  II.  looking  for  support  to  Scripture,  and 
brought  to  his  ruin,  Shafapere  made  him,  in  his  end,  draw 
the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Saviour's  words,  the 
Bible,  the  book  of  truth  and  salvation,  that  Macbeth  delivered 
with  regard  to  the  evil  counsel  and  promises  of  the  witches. 
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Rhyming  and  swearing  is  the  last  utterance  of  Macbeth 
taking  i^ve  for  another  world.  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
he  did  of  others,  and  as  Richard  III.  aid  to  his  soldiers  on 
Bosworth  field. 

The  conmientators  say  that  Macbeth,  being  written  in 
hononr  of  James  I.,  the  witch-killer,  Shakspere  did  not  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  witchcraft  so  much  as  he  would  have  other- 
wise done,  and  so  much  as  had  been  done  in  a  former 
play — ^whence  he  borrowed  his  diabolical  machinery.  We 
think,  in  Othello,  he  had  already  ^ven  argument  to  opinion 
s^ainst  the  idea  of  witchcraft,  and  against  the  evidence  em- 
ployed to  correct  people  of  such  a  crime.  There  was  the 
action  laid,  the  accuser  s  pleadings,  the  accuser's  defence,  the 
judge's  charge  and  acquittal.  In  making  witches  actual 
on  the  stage,  ne  could  not  more  have  ridiculed  their  reality, 
if  he  did  not  aim  at  undermining  rdigion,  and  particularly 
prophecy. 
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Julius  Cjesar^  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus,  are 
three  studies  of  Roman  antiquity. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  the  whole  cast  of  these 
plays  is  necessarily  anti-christian,  that  Shakspere  represented 
nis  characters  as  he  found  them,  with  their  appropriate  senti- 
ments. Suicide,  and  even  regicide,  had  to  wear  the  air  of 
noblest  virtue,  in  the  code  of  iron  morality  Shakspere  had  to 
shadow  forth.  ^The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all'  is,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  Christian  ethics ;  but  the  glinamerin^s  of 
his  religious  faith  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 
perversions  of  Shakspere.  Thus  realised,  and  thus  meta- 
morphosed, Shakspere  gives  Brutus  as  an  example  to  all 
mankind. 

His  life  was  gentle^  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  ia  him,  that  Natare  might  stand  np, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  This  was  a  man !' 

The  same  compliment  he  pays  to  Antony,  confessedly  the 
hero  in  the  play  of  the  same  name. 

Coriolanus  is  represented  more  as  a  eod  than  a  man. 
These  are  three  tragedies ;  in  the  midst  of  them  a  comedy, 
Roman,  antique,  and  melo-dramatic,  in  every  sense — Cymbe- 
line,  which  seems  incorporated  with  more  of  modem  ideas, 
and  intended  as  a  burlesque  and  censure  of  some  ancient 
notions  Shakspere  met  trith  in  studying  Roman  history. 

The  philosophy  of  materialism  may  be  more  in  the  lives 
than  the  mouths  of  the  characters  of  Julius  Caesar,  yet  Shak- 
spere's  bias  is  seen,  when  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
the  religion  of  those  days  and  reason,  questions  of  sense, 
philosopny  and  imagination,  make  this  play  their  debatable 
ground,  and  point  the  moral  of  the  tale. 

Ccesar  incredulously  says  of  the  Soothsayer,  who  fore- 
warns him  of  the  Ides  of  March: — 
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He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him.    Pass. 

Cas?sius,  the  Epicurean,  says  to  Brutus : —  , 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  mj  single  self^ 
I  had  as  lief  not  be^  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

Cassius  is  drawn  as  a  thorough  materialist,  and  in  his 
allusions  to  the  equality  of  man^  his  common  origin,  and  the 
aggregate  greatness  of  the  universe,  he  speaks  the  sentiments 
of  a  Spinoza.  Ab  Helena,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and 
lago  to  Roderigo,  he  says : — 

Men,  at  some-  times,  wee  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fimlt,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselyes,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Shakspere  alone  fi^)eiks  with  tl^  following  indifference  of 
the  enemy  of  msuikind,  (as  Cassius  was  not  acquainted  with 
him): — 

Theve  was  a  Brntos^once  that  would  hare  brooked 
Th'  eternal  de^il  to  keep  his  state  in  Borne, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

In  speaking  of  Casca^  who  is  religious,  our  author  talks  of 
his  ^  sour  fe^ion,'  a  &8hion  tliat  Shakspere,  probably  fix»m 
his  knowledge  of  the  Puritans,  seems  to  have  attributed  to 
the  pious  of  all  creeds.  Casca  says,  when  Cassar  offered  his 
throat  to  be  cut,  '  if  he  had  been  among  the  people,  and  had 
not  done  it,  he  would  have  gone  to  hell  with  the  rogues.' 
This  again  is  only  Shakspere's  sentim^it ;  and  the  oool  way 
in  which,  he  sp^Jcs  of  going,  or  sending  others  to  eternal 
torments,  maJ&es  him  often  incur  blame.  Casea,  however,  is 
on^  of  those  led  by  oth^s — one  of  the  many  feeble  amcmg 
the  few  strong — (vae  influenced  by  weak  circumstances  more 
than  others. 

Whilst  tlie  Bomans.  are  more  or  less  agitated,  by  the 
height  of  power  to  whieh  GsBsar  had  attaiiusd,  and  are  sus^ 
pecting  the  progress  of  his  ambition,  which,  a  Cassius  would  of 
himseu  stop,  a  storm  arisesy  and  causes  the  characters  of  this 
play  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  heaven,  and  its  intorferenee 
wiUi  the  things  of  earth.  €asca  relates  to  Gioero  the  horrors 
of  the  night,  and  says  • — 
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When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
'  These  we  their  reasons'^ — ^  They  are  natural  j' 
For  I  beKeve  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  tiiey  pohtt  upon. 

Cicero,  the  philosopher,  answers  :^^ 

Indeed  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things  a£ter  their  fashion, 
Glean  from  the  purpose  of  ^  things  themselves. 

When  Cicero  goes  out,  and  Cassias  comes  in,  Casca  re- 
delivers himself  of  his  fears — charging  Cassias  with  impiety 
towards  the  gods,  for  saying  he  does  not  care  for,  but  braves  the 
heavens.  On  which  Cassius,  seeing  the  effect  which  may  be 
produced  upon  a  mind'  moi*e  imbued  with  faith  than  reason, 
and  ever  ready  to  believe,  says  a  sform  ought  to  forewarn 
the  world  of  the  liionster  Caesar  would  become,  and  there- 
upon he  persuades  Calsca  to  make  one  of  the  conspirators. 
Thus  Shakspere  not  only  gives  argument  to  opinion,  but 
example,  and  would  prove  the  truth  of  Cicero's  observation, 
that  the  interpretation  of  men  *  wrests  the  nature  of  things 
clean  from  their  purposes.' 

It  may  be  said  of  this  ittst^ce  that  Shakspere  would  only 
denounce  the  extremes  of  superstition;  but  when  he  so  fre- 
quently mtroduces  the  same  reflections,  discrediting  all  the 
circumstances  whidi  originate  what  is  called  natural  religion, 
and  manifest  God  and  Providence — ^we  cannot  well  resist 
the  evidence,  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  show  too  much  his 
int^tion,  his  inclination  made  him  not  only  attack  natural 
but?  revealed  religion. 

Casi^us  speaks  in  favour  of  suicidie;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Shakspel^  speaks  as  often  against  it  as  he  does 
foi*  it;  but  he  gives  the  i^edsbns  of  the  world  against  it,  and 
supports  it  by  Veiy  fine  and  curious  arguments.  It  must 
be  i^membered  that  Shakspere  was  a  reader  of  Plutarch, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  man  to  dispose  of  himself,  irre^ 
spective  of  the  property  held  in  him  by  a  superior  being ;  who 
thought  suicide  useftil,  and  became  certain  occasions,  and 
blamed  those  who  did  not  show  a  readiness  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  misfortunes. 

When  Cassius  proposes    to  the  conspirators  to  swear, 
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Brutus  appeals  to  material  motiyes  as  sufficient  for  human 
resolves  and  virtuous  enterprises.  It  is  only  religion,  he 
would  insinuate,  and  the  morality  which  woula  suffer 
wrongs,  that  require  oaths : — 

Swear  pnests,  and  cowards,  and  men  caatelons, 
Old  feeble  carriong,  and  such  suffering  sools 
That  welcome  wrongs ;  onto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt;  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 
Nor  th'  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
Did  need  an  oath. 

It  is  curious,  at  least,  that  a  few  lines  afterwards,  Shak- 
spere  speaks  in  terms,  which,  if  not  incidental  to  that  time, 
were  prophetical  of  the  future.  In  speaking  of  the  modera- 
tion to  be  shown  in  the  v^y  act  of  killing  Caesar,  he  says : — 

This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ; 
Which,  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
We  shall  be  called  pargers,  not  murderers. 

Now  we  know  this  was  a  designation  used  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  commonwealth  men  to  cover  any  action.  Casdus 
says,  it  is  doubtftd — 

Whether  Cnsar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 

Decius  says  Caesar  loves  to  hear  laughed  at  the  influ- 
ence they  have  over  men,  and  is  proud  of  the  idea  that  he 
is  not  swayed  by  such  considerations.  Caesar  certainly  does 
appear  a  little  shaken,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  that  ne  was 
politician  enough  to  endeavour  to  counteract  popular  super- 
stition by  superstition.  Speaking  to  a  woman,  and  answer- 
ing religion  partly  by  religion,  he  puts  the  gods  by  name 
oiuy  in  the  place  of  necessity — ^which  he  fiilly  admits.  He 
says: — 

What  can  be  avoided. 
Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 

At  the  same  time  as  others  had  said  of  the  ^  aimless  nature' 
of  these  occurrences,  so  even  a  Caesar  does  not  think  they 
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more  belong  to  him  than  anybody  else — however  great  he  is, 
and  humble  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  says,  as  Hotspur  to 
Glendower : — 

Yet  GsQsar  shall  go  forth :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Geesar. 

Caesar  had  no  fear  of  the  present,  no  fear  of  a  future — it 
was  unaccountable  to  him  that  men  should  fear  death.  He 
thinks  with  Hamlet,  that  it  is  ^  the  fear  of  an  hereafler  which 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.' 

CcBtar.    Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths^ 
The  Tidiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Suetonius  says  CsBsar  was  never  deterred  from  any  under- 
taking by  religion. 

According  to  Sallust,  Caesar  said  before  the  senate, 
*  Beyond  (hfe)  there  was  neither  place  for  care  nor  joy.* 

Brutus,  conversing  with  Cassius  on  the  death  of  Caesar, 
does  not  appeal  to  the  mighty  gods,  but  to  the  fates  as 
holding  the  decision  of  men's  lives.  Both  terms  equally 
representing  necessity  in  the  language  of  philosophy  and 
Shakspere. 

JBrti.  Fates  !  we  will  know  your  pleasures  : 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know;  'tis  bat  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

C<M.    Why,  he  that  cuts  oflf  twenty  years  of  life. 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru,    Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit ; 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  ha^e  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death* 

Juvenal  said  the  fates  govern  men,  and  the  fates  explained 
to  be  necessity,  in  contradistinction  to  any  Providence  as  the 
cause  of  human  affairs,  is  declared  to  be  their  belief  by  the 
historians  Paterculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Tacitus. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Shakspere  should  not  have  put  fate 
into  the  mouth  of  Brutus,  as  agreeing  with  Cassius  and 
Caesar,  who  were  of  a  different  philosophy  from  those  who 
bfelieved  in  Providence  and  a  fiiture  state.    In  accordance 
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with  his  real  sentimeBlB  he  makes  Brutus  talk  of  *  Pravi- 
denee,'  aad  of '  higher  poweis  oovemag  us  here  below.' 

When  Brutus  hears  of  the  oeath  of  his  wife  he  so  maoh 
loved^  he  does  Dot  speak  of  meeting  her  in  a  future  state, 
eitlier  now  or  at  his  own  approaching  death.  He  says  to  the 
person  who  brings  him  the  intelUgence  :— 

Why,  £etFewdl,  Portia.    We  must  die,  Messala : 
With  meditating  that  she  most  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now; 

Mes,    Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endiire. 
Cos,    I  have  as*  much,  of  iMs  im  art  as  you, 
But  yet  my  nature  eould  not  bear  it  so. 

The  last  act  rather  transposes  characters  and  determinations. 
We  see  the  Epicurean  philosopher^  Cassius^  gi^^g  way  to 
superstitious  presentiments,  and,  in  consequence^  killing  him- 
self when  he  might  have  lived  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  We 
see  Brutus  argmng  against  suicide,  condenming  it  in  others 
as  irreligious,  and  taking  his  own  life  as  an  unavoidable 
necessity.    Cassius  says : — 

You  know  that  I  held  Epionms  strong, 
And  his  opinion;  now  I  change  my  mind; 
And  partly  credit  tMngs  that  do  presage. 

Mess*    Believe  not  so. 

Cos.    I  but  believe  it  partly. 

He  prepares  to  die  widi  an  idea  of  Ufe  quite  in  material 
style : — 

This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round ; 
And  where  I  did  begin  there  shall  I  end; 
*  My  life  is  run  his  compass: 

On  his  suicide,  Messala  gives  a  commentary  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Shakspere's observations  in  general' onreligion : — 

Mistrust  of  goed  suctess  hath  done  t^is  dtedi 
Oh  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou'shew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?    0  Error,  soon  conceiv'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill's*?  the  mothei*  that  engender'd  thee. 

Where  he  may  safely  do  it,  Shakspere  calk  religion  error, 
though  he  makes  no  exception  for  the  true  in  his  aaimad- 
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veisions  on  the  fake.  The  celebrated  sceptic^  Hume,  placed 
all  his  infidelity  to  the  account  of  errors  in  creeds^  and  in  the 
faith-of  Chrbtiaiis ;  but  to  hare  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy 
among  his  readers^  he  went  ^rther  than  Shakspere,  and 
always  mentsoned  the  tsue  religion,  and  the  truths  of  religion^ 
as  nntouehed  by  his  argumentSk  Relieion  is  error  here,  as 
the  worship- of  tJie  Indians  is  called  religious  error  by  Helena. 
It  iS'  the  child  of  melancholy,  as  we  hare  obserred.  Be- 
ligious  sendment  is  ascribed  by  Shakspere  to  a  defect  in  tbe 
constitotioa  and  temperament  of  mankind. 

The  melancholy,  or  'sour'  Casoai^  had,  as  Cicero  said, 
wasted  things  clean  from  die  purpose  of  the  things  them^ 
selvesw  We  remariLed  t^  e£^t  on  Gasca,  and  t^e  use  made 
of  them  by  Cassius,  who  said  he  disbelieved' in  them.  We 
have  now  the  example  of  Cas»us  ^ving  way  to  the  same 
influences,  and  the  unfortunate  consequences  produced ;  and, 
in  the  sentiment  of  Meseala,  the  saying  of  Cicero  is  rede- 
livened  after  proof  of  its  truth*— '  error  shows  to  the  apt 
thoughtSi  of  men-  the  things  that  are  not.'  This  imagination, 
which  served  for  all,  and  did  not  point  to  any  one  thing, 
certainly  had  been  created  only  of  unhappy  results,  and 
ruined  its  conceivers. 

Before  parting  for  the  battle  fields  Brutus  and  Cassius 

take  leave  of  each  other.   Cassius  makes  up  his  mind  to  kill 

himself.    He  asks  Brutus  what  he  has  detennined  to  do,  in 

case  the  battle  goes  against  them.     Brutus  spieaks  against 

suicide  as  Cassius  had  formerly  argued  in  fisivour  of  it.    He 

says: — 

Even  by  the  rale  of  that  philosophy. 
By  which  I  did  blame  Gato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself;  (I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  li^);  arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  hig)i  powers 
That  govern  ns  below. 

This  reasoning  is  taken  entirely  in  sense,  and  partly  word  for 
word,  from  the  speech  given  to  Brutus  on  the  same  occasion 
by  Plutarch.  The  biographer,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  agree 
with  Brutus,  but  thought  that  it  was  cowardice  in  a  man 
not  to  give  up  life  and  seek  death  at  his  own  convenience. 
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It  is  curious  that  Shakspere,  in  the  speech  of  to  be  or  not 
to  be,  which  he  gives  to  Hamlet,  and  where  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  his  own  sentiments,  contradicts,  in  words  as 
well  as  ideas,  the  thought  of  the  Roman  that  it  was  cowardly  to 
kill  oneself.  Hamlet  <£>es  not  doubt  there  is  anyone  who  would 
not  rid  himself  of  his  misfortunes  if  death*  was  the  end. 
According  to  Shakspere,  our  religion  has  made  us  cowards 
from  the  hope  of  a  future  state,  as  the  idea  of  a  god  would 
have  deprived  Brutus  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  himself. 
Shakspere  makes  Brutus  give  way  to  me  taunts  of  llie 
unbelieving  Cassius,  while  PlutarcQ  more  naturally  makes 
Brutus  state  at  once  that  he  was  of  a  contrary  mind  to  his 
former  opinicm  on  suicide,  which  made  him  condemn  the  act 
in  another,  but  which  he  found  untenable  when  placed 
himself  in  the  same  situation.  Cassius  did  not  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  meeting  anywhere  hereafter,  if  they  were  not 
to  meet  aUve  after  the  battle.  That  was  consistent  with  his 
faith  as  it  was  in  Epicurus,  but  not  with  the  stoical  philosophy, 
the  religion,  or  even  character  of  Brutus,  as  siven  by 
Shakspere  himself,  when  he  makes  him  say  to  Cassius : — 

No,  Cassius,  no ;  think  not,  thon  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.    But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  Ides  of  March  begun. 

Here  he  assents  to  the  doctrine  of  Cassius,  Hamlet,  and 
Shakspere,  that  a  great  mind  will  not  put  up  with  misfor- 
tunes— ^and  casting  off  the  idea  of  a  disposer  of  events,  he 
does  not  speak  of  submitting  to  Providence : — 

For  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take. 
For  ever  and  for  ever  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos.    For  ever  and  for  ever  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed; 
If  not,  'tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bttu,    Why  then,  lead  on.    O  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 
,  But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known.    Come,  ho.    Away. 

Now  nearly  the  whole  of  this  speech  is  Shakspere's,  as  nearly 
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as  the  whole  of  the  preceding  one  was  Plutarch's.  Shakspere 
omits,  in  the  first  speech,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  future  state 
— which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Brutus  of  Plutarch — and  makes 
Brutus  and  Cassius  join  in  chorus  to  its  complete  disavowal. 
Brutus,  in  Plutarch,  when  he  has  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  himself,  says,  *  I  gave  up  my  life  for  my  country  in  the 
Ides  of  March,  for  the  which  I  shall  live  in  another  more 
glorious  world.  Cassius  fell  a  laughing  to  hear  what  he 
said.'  Now  what  can  be  more  determined  than  the  faith  of 
Brutus  in  a  future  state,  as  uttered  in  Plutarch ;  and  what 
more  marked  than  the  total  disregard  of  it  in  the  Brutus  of 
Shakspere  ?  Yet  up  to  that  point  Shakspere  followed,  more 
or  less,  authority — when  he  flatly  contradicted  it ;  and  why, 
except  to  serve  his  own  purpose?  Nothing  is  more  clear 
than  the  sentiments  of  Shakspere  with  regard  to  a  future 
state ;  and  here  he  offends  against  character,  and  against 
truth,  in  order  to  suppress  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own — 
and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Brutus  language  so  common  to 
himself,  in  denying  future  existence  and  making  the  extinc- 
tion of  identity  *  everlasting.'  We  find  these  *  everlasting 
farewells,'  and  *  rests,'  often  repeated ;  and  the  reiterated  ^  for 
ever  and  for  ever*  is  assuming  sacred  language,  with  regard 
to  eternity  and  future  life,  in  order  to  deny  it.  We  suspect 
that  Shakspere  broke  the  speech  of  Brutus,  and  introduced 
Cassius,  representing  the  calamities  of  life,  in  order  to  make 
Brutus  assent  to  it,  as  sufficient  reason  for  *  its  being  nobler' 
to  part  with  life  than  suffer  their  endurance.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Shakspere  was  directed  by  his  own  sentiments  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  brought  Brutus,  though  contrary 
to  the  fact ;  and  this  tendency,  so  apparent  in  the  one,  makes 
it  more  probable  what  it  was  on  the  other  point  of  contro- 
versy— ^involvinff,  not  only  an  allowance  to  commit  suicide, 
but  a  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  the  superintending 
Providence— on  which  the  argument  against  it  was  founded. 
Brutus  says  he  wishes  he  could  know  the  end  of  this  day's 
business ;  implying  that  their  ghosts,  presages,  and  augurs 
could  not  tell  them  anything  certain,  but  only  mislead  them. 
The  sentiment  of  Brutus  is  the  same  as  Henry  IV.'s  about  see- 
ing into  futurity,  only  the  Christian  king  is  made  to  say  people 
would  commit  suicide  rather  than  go  on  with  life,  foreseeing 
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its  calamities.  Brutus  says  '  I  know  my  hour  is  come  ^ 
when  he  prepares  for  self-destraotion — not  exactly  the  words 
that  should  be  taken  from  the  Sayiottr  of  mankind  <m  the 
awful  advent  of  his  own  suffisrings  for  the  worlds  to  be  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Brutus  on  such  an  oocaston.  Strato  describes 
his  death: — 

For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 

A  courageous  oonquercM*!  and  no  coward  —  as  he  once 
thought  to  have  done  such  a  deed.  Ejiight  has  given  a 
'supplementary  notice  to  the  Roman  plays/  wliere,  6{>eaki^ 
of  scene  3,  activ.,  between  Brutus  and  Cassius^  he  quotes 
Coleridge — '  I  know  of  no  part  of  Shakspere  that  more 
impresses  on  me  the  belief  of  his  genius  being  superhuman 
than  this  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius/  This  lan- 
guage has  been  called  idolatry — some  critic^  we  belieFe, 
says  'blasphemous.'  Mr.  Knight,  with  whom,  therefore, 
Coleridge  is  an  especial  favourite,  exceeded  hs  original. 
Coleridge,  with  his  transcendental  German  views,  might 
think  genius  an  emanation  of  divinity,  and,  th^efore,  super- 
human. It  was  no  more  than  the  h^o  worship  of  Carlyle. 
But  servile  idolatry  we  should  say  was  Mr.  Knight's  lan- 
guage, who  requires  a  blind  wordbip  of  Shakspere,  and  who 
would  bring  his  poet  down  from  the  reverence,  whidi  all 
men  have  ror  that  which  is  superior  to  them  and  above  their 
capacities,  to  the  low  idolatry  which  requires  the  object  to 
be  worshipped  in  conformity  to  received  notions  of  rdigion. 
None  join  a  higher  admiration  of  Shakspere  for  what  he  is 
than  we  do,  but  we  would  pr^r  reason  to  &ith  in  ihe  esti- 
mation of  humanity — we  would  not  have  a  false  religion  or 
worship  of  Shakspere,  We  think  that  what  is  bad  in  re%ion 
must  have  the  effect  upon  its  followers  of  accommodatii^ 
them  to  its  errors.  We  do  not  propose  a  work  of  excision, 
but  that  people  may  see  the  relative  truth  of  things.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  represent  Shakspere's  obscenity  to  de- 
cency, but  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  say  that  his  irreligion  is 
rev^ence  of  sacred  things.  It  would  be  absurd  as  an  apo- 
logy to  say  that  the  obscenity  was  not  Shakspere's,  it  be- 
longed to  the  characters,  as  it  is  to  allege  diat  tne  irrdigion 
is  not  the  author's,  but  the  characters'.     Bowdler  has  done 
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for  the  offences  of  Shakspere  against  decency  what  the  Rev. 
Charles  Knight,  as  ^Fraser'  facetiously  calls  him,  might 
with  truth  and  honesty  have  done  for  the  irreligion  of  Shak- 
spere, had  he  thought  it  necessary  to  profit  by  the  labour  of 
Bowdler,  which  he  has  passed  unnoticed.  But  Mr.  Knight, 
by  thrusting  forward  the  contrary,  making  himself  a  judge, 
caUine  the  matter  into  question,  setting  himself  against 
such  high  authorities  as  Warburton,  Johnson,  and  Giffbrd, 
and  apparently  wishing  to  impose  upon  the  public  where 
their  highest  interests  are  at  stake — requires  the  subject 
to  be  examined,  which  is  much  more  easily  debated  than 
the  textual  interference  of  a  Bowdler.  Warburton  and 
Johnson  have  noticed  as  little  as  possible  the  Offences  of 
Shakspere  against  religion ;  they  have  entered  their  protest 
against  them  generally,  that  the  public,  if  they  saw  them, 
might  be  led  by  their  authority  and  not  by  Shakspere'e. 
The  bishop  and  the  doctor  probably  thought  it  was  better 
not  to  point  out  passages  and  make  objections  in  detail; 
plays  were  not  fitting  places  to  argue  points  of  religion ; 
the  public  would  not  see  them  or  wa'e  forewarned  against 
them ;  but  the  Rev.  Charles  Knight  steps  in  where  angels 
feared  to  tread,  and  recommends  them  to  the  public.  The 
Rubicon  being  passed,  those  who  see  the  danger  and  defend 
the  truth,  may  be  excused  taking  upon  themselves  some 
risks  in  fighting  its  battle. 
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That  the  religious  lunatic  and  the  lover  are  of  imagination 
all  compact,  we  find  exemplified  in  this  play.  Not  only  do 
the  lovers  talk  the  greatest  extravagance  in  expressing  their 
attachment  to  each  other  whilst  they  have  thoughts  of 
remaining  upon  earth,  hut  they  transfer  their  faim  to  a 
future  state  where  they  are  to  continue  it — almost  the  only 
instance  in  Shakspere's  plays,  and  prol)ably  conceived  by 
him  to  be  the  fair  right  of  the  poet — third  in  the  triumvirate 
of  midsummer  night  dreamers. 

Antony  does  speak  like  a  madman  of  his  love. 

Ant    Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !  here  is  my  space ; 
Kingdoms  are  clay ;  oar  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man ;  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thns,  when  such  a  mutnal  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't ;  in  which,  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

In  a  strain  of  materialism  he  points  at  the  want  of  difierence, 
rather  than  its  reality,  between  man  and  the  animals  of  the 
earth  ;  and  all  the  nobleness  of  life,  about  which  there  is  so 
much  dispute,  and  which  Christians  say  consists  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  was,  with  Antony,  a  kiss.  The 
nobleness  of  life,  which  was  denied  by  the  Duke  of  Vienna, 
*  thou  art  not  noble,'  in  not  admitting  its  immortality — and 
shewing  its  mortality  common  with  the  rest  of  things,  is  here 
ridiculed  in  a  kiss.  Space,  the  only  idea  we  have  of  eternity, 
infinity,  immortality,  is  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  ki^. 
Language,  which  might  befit  a  prophet  speaking  of  the 
vanity  of  this  world,  m  comparison  with  the  hopes  of  futu- 
rity, is  made  the  means  of  comparing  past,  present^  and  the 
future  with  a  momentary  embrace. 
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The  omnipotence  of  love,  the  fate  of  the  play,  which 
destroys  all  other  will  in  Antony,  is  thus  delivered  in  the 
berinning  as  the  conception  of  future  events.  However 
unlike  reality,  however  strange,  this  is  the  reality,  and  next 
the  supernatural  steps  in  as  the  fate,  which  tries  to  foresee  the 
causes  and  prophecy  the  events  resulting  from  them.  Char- 
mian  says  to  the  Soothsayer : — 

Is  this  the  maD  ?— Is't  you,  sir,  that  know  things  ? 
Sooth.    In  nature's  infinite  book  of  Secrecjr^ 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Here  is  a  person  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  prescience, 
the  foundation  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  ex- 
plained by  Warwick  to  King  Henry  IV.  The  Soothsayer 
nimself  makes  it  a  question  of  thuigs,  and  of  matter. 

When  Charmian  says : — 

Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 
Sooth.    I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.    Let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may 
do  homage. 

Is  not  this  in  ridicule  of  the  old  women  among  the  Jews, 
who  were  said  to  have  produced  their  prophets  after  the 
time  of  child-bearing,  particularly  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist?  Was  it  not,  also,  a  reflection  on  the 
Saviour  himself,  said  to  be  expected,  and  to  whom  Herod 
was  said  to  wish  to  do  homage  ? 

Charmian,  on  some  sarcasm  of  the  Soothsayer,  says :— » 

Out,  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Which  showed  the  temper  of  Shakspere  towards  such 
offenders,  and  his  idea,  which  ranked  prophets,  soothsayers, 
and  witches  together.  Enobarbus  says  their  fortunes  will 
be  drunk  to  night.  He  was  a  sturdy  warrior,  an  honest 
soldier,  but  ?iven  to  the  vice  to  which  all  the  characters 
of  the  play  have  an  addiction — excessive,  hard  drinking. 
These  are  traits  of  character,  drawn,  we  should  say,  rather 
from  Shakspere  and  his  times,  than  naturally  belonging  to 
all  the  Romans.  We  should  say,  therefore,  that  Shakspere 
wrote  it  in  the  character  of  Shakspere,  not  to  suit  the  charac- 
ters of  Enobarbus,  Augustus,  Lepidus,  Pompey,  Antony, 
and  Cleopatra. 

2f 
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We  do  nol  tlunk  il  reverenlkil  in  ShftksMre  giving  pr&jers 
and  amens  to  Quunman  and  IraSy  though  they  be  addressed 
to  the  goddess  Isb^  mixed  up^  aa  they  are,  with  grosa 
obseenity. 

Nor  do  we  thiak  the  speeA  of  Enobarima  reverential  on 
the  death  of  FQlvi%  Aatonj'g  wift.  It  ia  a  ipeedi  the  seati- 
ment  of  which  towards  the  Creator  and  preseonfaer  of  man- 
kind we  hayeofien  noticed  in  Shakspere. 

Eno.  Why,  i^,  gire  the  gods  a  ikaoklal  aMriieew  When  it 
pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a  mma,  from  him,  U  shows  to 
mia  the  taUors  of  the  earth ;  Gomforting  therein^  that  when  old 
robes  are  worn  oat,  there  are  members  to  make  new. 

AnU  Ifach  is  breeding; 

Which,  Eke  the  coorser^s  hair^  hath  yet  but  Iffe, 
And  not  a  serpent's  i>oison. 

The  idea  of  equivocal  generation,  atr  it  is  called,  or  self- 
producing  things. 

Cleopatra  rimcules  oaths '  shaking*  the  gods ;  and  speaks  of 
their  loves  in  the  style  Antony  did  of  the  kiss,  eternity  and 
the  race  of  heaven  in  themselves  and  their  dalliance,  which 
seems  rather  more  than  poedcal  cBvinity  broc^ht  down  ta 
humanity. 

Antony  says : — 

Hear  me,  Qaeen : 
The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Oar  services  awhile. 

Lepidus  says  of  his  faults : — 

I  mast  not  think  there  are 
£Mls  enow  to  darken  aU  his  goodness. 
His  faolts  hi  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
ICore  fiery  by  ai|^t^  bhMkness ;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  pordiased;  what  he« cannot  dumge. 
Than  what  he  chooses* 

This  is>  the  defence  of  necessity. 

Pompey  (ia  the  society  of  Meaecratea  and  Menesy  two 
pirates)  says  :-^ 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  jostest  men. 

Men,  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 
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i\>m.    WMle  lire  ttrd  Boltm  to  thdr  tliroiie^  (Idoc^s 
The  thing  we  g{ii»  lor. 

Men.    We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  a#n  hurni]  vhich  the  wise  powers 
Deny  nsr  fbr  our  good  |  so  find  'We  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prajfers. 

The  moral  of  thia  is^  tlutt  we  need  aol  pn^»  (ok  we  do  not  get 
what  we  ask  for,  neither  do  we  know  what  lo  ask  for. 
According  to  what  Pompcy  thought  tft  himself  tiie  gods 
were  not  just;  in  the  coming  contest  his  cause  siUK^umhed. 
Thus  Shakspere  introduces  religion  generally  to  prove  its 
inutility. 

JERio.  BtdiiytSm^ 

Swfea  iw  t)i«  mitter  tlutt  ift  then  bom  la  il» 

He  says  of  Cleopatra : — 

For  Tilesi  things 
Hecome  themselres  in  her,  fjiat  the  holy  priests 
Bless*  her  nHtien  l^tsB  hr  riggnfa. 

Cleopatra  says ; — 

We  use 
Td  say  the  dead  are  wen. 

Pompey  calls  Augustus,  Antony,  and  ticpidus  'chief 
Victors  fbr  the  gods.* 

Enobarbua  saya  of  the  reconciliatiom  by  marriage,  of 
Octavia  to  Antony,  between  him  and  Aagimus  :-^ 

If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  1  mould  not  prophesy. 

He  says  Octavia  is  of  a  ^  holy,  cold,  and  still  convenation' — 
qualities  which  Shakspere  makes  go  together. 
Lepidus  says : — 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  lirid  now  oi  ycnnr  mud,  by  the  operation 
of  your  sun :  so  is  your  crocodile. 

Here  we  have  equivocal  generation  still  more  plainly 
expressed.     Antony  says  of  it : — 

It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  iistiff;  aacl  H  i9  a6  tari^ad  as  it  hath  breadth : 
it  is  just  so»  h^  us  it  is,  and  ti&rm  wi^  its  asm  orgeam :  it  lives  by 
that  which  nourished  ft ;  and  the  etfeaMnts  <Riee  oeA  ot  it,  it  trans- 
migrates. 

Thift   iB   pldtoffi^iAdcal,  and  in    ridicule    of    ptHAosc^iycal 
description.    Octavia  says  *  the  godfi  will  m<i6k  her  ffttftt9/ 

2f2 
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haying  to  praj  for  her  husband  and  her  brother^  whose 
inter^  are  opposed.    Caesar  says  to  her: — 

Cheer  your  heart. 
Be  70a  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  driyes 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  nnbewail'd  their  way.    Welcome  to  Borne. 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.    You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought ;  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  Justice,  make  £eir  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  tnat  lore  you.    Best  of  comfort; 
And  erer  welc<mie  to  ns. 

Thus  can  the  irrdigioos  talk  to  the  reUgioas^  and  all  parties 
claim  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  amid^  thar  neutrality  and 
the  course  of  events. 

Materially  and  characteristically  do  Canidius  and  Scams 
speak  of  events  as  the  ruin  of  Antony.  Antony's  lunacy  in 
love  becomes  a  sad  reality.  Antony,  in  his  misfortunes, 
admits  the  power  which  he  confessed  in  his  prosperity.  He 
speaks  of  it  in  comparison  with  any  higher  power,  in  the 
same  tone  of  impiety  as  a  heathen— which  Shakspere  says  of 
Christians — as  lago  said  Othello  was  moved  by  Desdemona. 

Ant.  O'er  my  spirit 

-  Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Still  of  fortune  he  says : — 

Fortune  knows, 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Cleopatra — 

Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  f 

Enobarbus  says : — 

Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason. 

I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  Uieir  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Bo  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike. 

Cleopatra  says  to  the  messenger  of  Augustus^  partly  in 
reverence  partly  in  irony : — 
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He  is  a  God,  and  loiows 
What  is  most  right. 

Ant.    Now  gods  and  devils ! 

O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd ! 

This  ridicules  the  Psahns  of  David.  Put  in  the  mouth  of  a 
pagan^  Antony^  instead  of  David,  makes  it  worse ;  and  used 
by  Shakspere  in  conjunction  with  his  &.vouiite  joke  on  the 
horns  of  cuckolds,  makes  the  profanation  stiU  gn^ter.  John- 
son says,  ^  It  is  not  without  pity  and  indignation  that  the 
reader  of  this  great  poet  meets  so  often  with  this  low  jest, 
which  is  too  much  a  mvourite  to  be  left  out  of  either  mirth 
or  fury.'  It  is  probable  that  his  indignation  was  excited 
here^  as  it  was  at  the  impiety  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for 
Measure^  oh  account  of  religion  being  made  the  medium  of 
the  lest. 

Knight  charges  commentators  with  '  distorting  Shakspere 
into  indefUcacy.'  On  the  passage  just  above,  me  occaaon 
of  the  remark,  Mr.  Knight  seems  justified  in  it  But  it 
cannot  be  generally  said,  particularly  in  this  play,  that  they 
were  under  any  necessity,  except  judging  fix)m  the  character 
of  Shakspere  and  his  writings,  of  '  distorting  him  mto  inde- 
licacy,' any  more  than  distorting  what  Mr.  Knight  mieht 
call  reverential  passages  into  irreverence.  It  is  only  in  uiis 
instance  that  Mr.  Kn%ht  mentions  Shakspere's  indeUcacy, 
in  order  to  attack  his  commentators  and  defend  him  from 
the  charge,  and  leaves  his  readers  to  suppose  he  was  ai  free 
from  it  as  from  irreveraace.  But  in  the  matter  of  distortion, 
in  the  way  of  metamorphosing  irreligion  into  religion,  we 
should  say  Mr.  Knight  had  proved  a  master  in  the  art. 

Ant,    The  wise  gods  seal  oar  eyes 
In  our  own  filth ;  drop  our  clear  jadgments,  make  us 
Adore  our  errors,  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  helL 

He  says  he  will  send  to  darkness  his  enemies,  and  of  the  tears 
of  his  friends,  that  they  make  *  grace  grow.'  To  Scarus,  oa 
the  entrance  of  Cleopatra,  he  says : — 
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To  this  great  Fairf  111  owmaoid  ^j  lets. 

We  use  such  language  to  Deity.  Cleopatra  answers  in  the 
sam^  8trai%  ^  hwi  ^  Lords  1  O  infinite  inrtue' — ^a  mode 
of  expression  we  me  towanlt  the  diirinilj^^-4]rhristian  rather 
than  pagan  speaking — and  here  Ae  attrihirteB  are  given  to  a 
man.    Hu  idea  of  Oodhcad  tue  ^rm  ui  praifi«g  boaras  ^^ 

As  If  a  g^d  in  luite  of  manUiid  bi4 

Bnoharbus  oonnnits  suicide  in  remorse  for  haying  hft 
ArUUmj  paad  gone  over  to  Augustus.  Antonj  prepares  to 
no  the  same  on  suspicion  that  Cleopatra  has  betrayea  hiin  to 
Caesar.    He  says  :-^ 

Ohii  sun,  tt^^prise  BhaU  1 6^  no  more: 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here,  even  here 
Do  we  shal^e  hands. 

Ma%  iu  bis  ^hangjos  of  fortune,  h^  ^^bens  la  ofeuda,  and 
biouiidf  to  on«  dfiparting.    Oa  Bros  w^pingi  hie  says  >^ 

There  Is  iQftuB 
OurMhw  to  end  omaahpe?. 

When  he  bears  of  the  reported  $uicide  of  Cleopatra;  he  is 
in  the  situation  of  Romeo-Hshe  not  hdng  ies^' 

4ni.    Dead  then? 
Mjof,    Deiul* 

AtU.    UMirm  bi^  Stos;  ihelM^ day>9  taak  isdone, 
And  wo  BUiab  eftfqp^ 

Bha&spere  ^en  beautifully  introduces  Ihe  fixture  state  of 
the  hea&en  poets — ^it  cannot  he  s^  involving  l^s  bdief  any 
more  than  Aeirs^  much  less  his  winch  was  required  in 
Christian  times  to  be  of  BSOKUfher  oharact^.  3^  introduc- 
tion of  the  shades  below  is  tbereibre  suitable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  the  person  spoke.  Antony, 
who  seems  to  faave.xeaoaoced  all  hope  when  he  thought 
Cleopatra  wm  unfiutbfiil  to  biiBy  on  hearing  of  her  death  out 
of  love  to  him,  gives  way  to  all  the  iUwioB  of  hope.  He  who 
]w4  denied  ^w^rjiifi»g  'dab,  ^sima  ui  imqioimlity  of  spirit 
^  his  hv^,  t9  th w  iioj^^mt  souk»  as  he  had  «et  it  above 
this  world,  the  other,  other  beings,  a»d  4eath.     He  says : — 
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I  will  oMiBse  ihea,  CHemlni;  ftnd 
Weep  for  my  i>ardon.    So  it  must  be,  for  mow 
At  length  is  torture : — Since  the  torch  Is  onft, 
Lie  down,  and  strftj  no  fiuiher :  N<ow  all  laibonr 
Mars  what  it  does  ^  yea^  yery  teoe  entaaglM 
Itself  with  strength :  Seal  then,  and  all  is  done.— 
Broal— I  cDiae,  ray  qneen  :-^Bro8 1— 49lay  forme : 
Where  seals  do  eetaoh  on  floven^  we'll  hand  In  hand. 
And  'with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  .ghosts  gaze : 
Xlido  and  her  JBneas  shall  want  troops, 
And  all  the  hamit  be  ours.— Oome,  Bros,  Erosi 

Brot.   What  wonld  my  lord? 

AvA,  Since  deopatrft'dled, 

I  luiye  liT*d  in  mch  dishenour,  Ihalb  the  gods 
l>rtast  wkf  baseness.    I,  tfaait  with  my  wireird 
QuAFterVi  the  world,  and  o'er  graea  N^twifl's  back 
With  sUps  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
TThe  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind 
9han  she,  whkhj  by  her  deatii,  cynt  Oiesar  tells, 
*  1 4un  4)onq»ei;or  of  myself.' 

It  is  only  on  account  of  her  death,  for  he  has  just  heard  it. 
Eros  Mlk  himself  rather  than  Antony. 

AmL  OThried  ttobtor  thlumy8<)ff1 

9Hk>u  teai&est  me,  O  TaUa^t  Eros,  whKt 
I  should,  and  thou  «onld'st  not.    My  queen  and  £r»s 
Have,  by  their  braye  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  w^  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  ran  intot 
As  to  A  lorer^  bed.    Cknoe  (hen;  awl  Eros 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus  [F<xtMnf9m  kkmofd. 
I  leam'd  of  thee.    How  I  not  yet  dead  ?  not  dead  ?— 
The  guard  ?— ho  1—0,  dospaUch 


He  has  «aid,  shall  he  beless  noble  &an  she  is?  andhehere 
again  repeats  that  it  is  nobler  not  to  be  Ihan  to  be.  Even 
the  gods  are  made  to  llnnk  it  baseness  in  living;  and  Caesar 
is  to  say,  what  has  been  said  as  the  encomium  of  Brutus, 
that  he  was  conqueror  of  himsel£  He  speaks  as  Claudio 
did  to  his  sister  of  maeting  death,  as  a  brid^oom,  loid  puts 
it  to  the  proof. 

Ani,    Ni^,  good  my  feUows,  do  not  please  idiiu*p  Fate 
To  grate  tt  wi^  youjr  sorrows.    Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  pomsk  us,  siad  we  punish  it 
o — ,_    ^  ^^^  y.  lii^tiy.    Take  me  ufw 
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I  have  led  70a  oft,  oarrj  me  now,  good  Mends ; 
And  hare  mj  thanks  for  alL 

Cleo.    O  thon  snn. 
Barn  ^e  great  sphere  thoa  mov'st  in  !^  darkling  stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  th'  world !    O  Antony  I 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  quoting  their  alternate 
speeches  on  love  and  suicide.  Sufficient  to  say,  their  re- 
ligion,  their  fate  is  a  kiss;  as  it  was  their  all  in  all  at  the  be- 
guming;  so  it  is  their  only  comfort  at  the  last  sad  end.  Was 
their  religion  a  fact^  she  says,  it  should  be  accomplished  in 
lifting  him  up  to  heaven ;  but  this  is  the  hope  and  ^th  of 
foob ;  the  only  certainty  is  to  die  in  the  joy  of  life,  what 
was  life  to  him,  a  kiss.  If  it  could  restore  the  ebbing  life, 
or  dead  give  him  another  life^  and  if  her  religion  promised 
such  a  regeneration,  or  such  a  resurrection — ^then  would  she 
devote  her  lips  to  his  continual  service.  Nor  does  Shakspere 
forget  to  make  her  rail  at  the  powers,  though  she  knows  her 
invectives  to  be  as  inefficacious  as  her  prayers.  Antony  dies, 
proclaiming  the  nobler  part  to  act  is  suicide — that  it  is  base 
and  cowanfly  to  die  in  any  other  way  than  by  self-destruction. 

All  commentators  have  agreed  in  the  pains  Shakspere  has 
taken  in  making  Antony  the  hero  of  the  play ;  we  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  he  would  have  given  him  reiterated 
sentiments  contrary  to  his  own,  but  rather  that  he  studied  to 
make  them  pass  with  his  audience,  when  their  more  simple 
enunciation  might  not  have  recommended  him  in  his  hero  to 
a  Christian  world. 

Iras,    Royal  Egypt.!    Empi^ess! 

Char.    Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo,    No  more  but  in  a  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares ! — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injarions  gods  : 
To  t^Il  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
'Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.    All's  but  naught. 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad.    Then  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ?  how  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what  ?    Good  cheer !    Why,  how  now,  Charmian  ? 
My  noble  girls ! — ah,  women,  women ;  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  'tis  out — Good  sirs,  take  heart, 
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We'll  bury  him  ;  and  then  what's  braye^  what's  noble, 

Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 

And  make  Death  proud  to  take  us.    Gome  away ; 

This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold.     . 

Ah,  women,  women  I  come,  we  have  no  friend 

But  resolution  and  the  briefest  end. 

The  above  elaborate  defence  of  suicide  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Cleopatra.  The  audience  are  asked,  as  it  were,  to  excuse  a 
deed  which  might  be  repugnant  to  their  principles,  but 
which  she  gives  argument  to  opinion  in  favour  of,  not  with- 
out philosophical  reflection  on  her  equality  with  all  man- 
kind, even  in  the  strength  of  her  passions,  and  not  with- 
out some  impiety  towards  heaven.  Whatever  she  was  above 
a  woman  in  possessing  Antony,  she  is  now  no  more — her 
life,  her  religion,  her  hope,  her  faith,  are  taken  away  in  him. 
This  produces  the  reflection  that  she  was  not  only  superior 
to  everything  on  earth,  but  to  everything  ofiiered  to  man, 
here  and  hereafl;er,  on  the  part  of  heaven.  The  general  con- 
clusion is,  *  all's  but  naught' — the  nothing  of  Macbeth — and 
the  consequence  that,  without  hope,  patience  is  sottish,  and 
impatience  is  becoming  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  reason ; 
they  have  cause  to  stay  in  this  world  who  have  lost  all  hope, 
and  whose  patience  can  only  result  from  stupidity,  bereft  of 
their  senses  in.  another  way.  This  heathen  woman  has  none 
of  the  fears  of  afl;er  death-^eath  must  come,  we  have  to 
face  it  and  its  dreads,  whether  we  meet  it  or  it  meets  us.  In 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  Cleopatra  represents  it,  not  as  a  sin,  but 
making  the  person,  or  god,  whose  office  it  is  to  give  death, 
proud  in  being  deprived  of  it  by  a  woman  afl;er  so  noble  a 
fashion.  The  want  of  which  resolution  was  the  characteristic 
of  Hamlet,  and  turned  him  from  his,  but  not  Cleopatra  from 
her  enterprise.  The  same  praise  is  accorded  to  suicide  in  Der- 
cetas's  account  to  Caesar  of  Antony's  death.  Caesar  is  made 
to  think  that  evidence  of  pity  would  meet  with  the  rebuke  of 
the  gods,  as  if  vengeance  only,  and  not  mercy,  was  their 
attribute.  Agrippa  says  nature  compels  us,  though  he  thinks 
it  extraordinary,  as  we  are  the  authors  of  what  we  lament. 
Agrippa,  too,  pays  Antony  the  compliment  we  mentioned  be- 
fore, almost  equal  to  the  praise  of  Brutus. 

Augustus  appeals  to  necessity — either  himself  or  Antony 
must  have  fallen.    He  laments — 
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UnreconcitebWp  sdioiUd  httre  diYkled 
Owr  eqnalneis  to  tiui. 

C^.    My  d6aotetioA  dote  b&An  to  mak^ 
Abetter  Ufa;  'tis  ptkry  to  be  OHMrt 
Not  being  fortnoo,  h%*E  hwH  iNtVBei's  kiurre, 
A  minister  <€&er  wfU,  and  U  is  gretft 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  oUier  deeds ; 
WMeh  shackles  accidents^  and  bolts  np  change ; 
WUeh  ideeps,  and  nervrjpalatBB  more  the  dang; 
The  beggai'^i  mirM,  and  CsaaarNs. 

7%e  fiame  conehiBion  as  in  the  Duke^s  speech  to  Claudio— 
not  the  desolation  which  makes  us  repentant,  seeking  a 
better  Efe  in  reformation  of  the  old  one,  or  in  a  future 
state  of  existence.  ^Tis  paltry  to  be  great,  'because  we 
ta*e  not  ourselves;'  we  cannot  he^  we  are  not  masters 
of  ourselves,  we  have  not  free-will,  we  are  n^t  fortune 
herself  we  are  her  tool  and  fool,  as  we  have  been  told  of 
other  causes — we  are  ministers  of  other  wills,  we  have  no  will 
of  our  own.  We  are  all  equally  ignoble,  as  the  Duke  said, 
because  nursed  by  the  same  baseness.  Kotlung  can  be  more 
necessitariaii  and  material,  while  a£:ain  suicide  is  glorified. 

She  teDs  die  messeng^  from  Ctesar  she  is  <  Cb  fortune's 
vassal.'  Prevented  stabbing  herself  by  Proculehis,  who  tells 
her  die  is  reSeved,  she  Bays  i-^ 

What,  «f  death  toe^  iJiat  riilB  o«f  dofs  <^  langiMi  ? 

Whare  art  4lum^  death  f 
Come  hixhcr,  coma:  oh«ome,  and  take  %  Qaacn 
Woith  many  babes  and  beggars. 

Sir,  I  vill  eat  no  meat^  I'll  not  dri^,  sir : 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
Fll  not  cAoep  neitiier.    This  mortal  hooso  IH  nun, 
Dd  Obhot  vhat  ha  aan. 

She  says  to  Dolabella  :— 

NaioM  wants  stuff 
To  Tie  strange  forms  with  fancy,  yet  t'  TT"«g»"ft 
An  Aatony,  were  nature's  piece  'gunst  Boaicy, 
OoadeBittiBg  shadows  ^te. 

Shadows  are  the  fancy  of  material  thii^gs,  as  imagination  is 
of  humanity,  which,  as  Macbeth  said,  was  the  wadow  of 
matter.    In  all  the  above  of  Cleopatra  we  can  osly  see  a 
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mixtiure  of  impiety  and  materialmi.  She  speaks  of  her 
faUen  cx)iulitkMi  as  the  'ashes  of  mj  chance.' 

<)^.    H«  wwdB  mo,  l^ris,  he  words  me, 
fPhat  I  should  not  be  noble  to  myselt 
Bol  Imffk  theei  Chacmian. 

Ircu,    Finish,  good  lady.    The  bright  day  is  donci. 
And  ve  are  for  the  dark. 

Again  it  is  delivered  in  the  mieslioii  of  to  be  or  not  to  be 
*«-4hat  it  is  nobler  not  lo  be.  It  may  be  said  that  Hamlet 
xm^  pM^>elaal}y  ^ii^opding  falmielf  from  his  enterprises^  actions^ 
and  resolntioiiB.  Not  so  Oleopatra  and  her  girls.  Cleo- 
patra is  a  sort  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ifho  makes  not 
only  powarSy  but  their  servants,  faithless  to  their  trusts. 
Doiabella  informs  her  of  the  intuitions  of  Gsesar,  that  she 
may  make  the  best  use  of  her  time  :— 

Madam,  as  thereto  swonii  by  your  «omtnaud, 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey. 

She  says  of  the  Clown  who  brings  her  the  asp :— * 

Let  him  eome  in.    What  poor  aa  instrument 
May  do  a  no^  deed  !-^He  brings  me  fiberty. 
My  resolution's  placVl,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me ;  now  from  head  to  foot 
I'm  marble  constant  |  now  the  fieetix^  moon 
No  planet  ii  of  mine. 

When  Cleopatra  asks  him  of  theasp,  '  Will  it  eat  me?' — 

Clown.  You  «ui3|i  not  think  me  so  simple^  bat  I  know  the  devil 
himself  ^11  not  «at  a  woman :  )  know  that  a  woman  is  a  <lish  for 
the  gods,  if  the  devil  dsess  har  not,  But>  truly,  these  same  whoreson 
devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  ibair  womai^^r  in  avaiy  ten  that 
they  make,  the  devUainar  ftva. 

Theidea  is  that  the  devila  would  not  damn  a  woman,  out  of 
courtesy  they  would  save  herw*4hat  both  gods  and  deyils 
are  subjects  to  seRwajl  a£foGtion--4hat  the  gods  would  get 
hold  of  the  women,  if  the  derils  did  not  anticipate  them. 
The  truth  tiiat,  though  the  cods  make  women  £<ar  dieir  own 
uses,  the  devils  share  half^  is  Ihe  impiety  usually  given  to 
every  clown.  It  cannot  be  said,  in  excuse,  that  such  was 
the  pagan  superstition  concerning  the  gods. 

ShaLspere,  by  introduoiiig  the  devi£i,  has  made  it  modern 
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religion ;  lie  has,  from  Scripture  and  the  version  of  the  age, 
seen  afterwards  in  Milton,  shown  that  the  good  and  the  evil 
powers  were  perpetually  in  conflict,  disturbing  the  creation, 
and  marring  its  results.  The  objects  of  dispute,  as  they  were 
to  the  sons  of  God,  he  has  supposed  to  be  the  daughters 
of  men. 

Cleopatra  prepares  to  die,  not  with  any  humility,  but  in  her 
robe  and  crown,  as  she  met  Antony  on  the  Cydnus,  when  she 
represented  the  Queen  of  Love.  She  did  not  think  Venus 
would  be  jealous  of  her,  but  was  going  to  the  gods  and  god- 
desses in  neaven  as  superior  to  them,  to  dispossess  them. 
This  is  not  religion,  but  the  mockery  of  it  Is  not  the  belief 
Shakspere's  ?  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  Antony's  w 
Cleopatra's.  It  is  fine  poetry  in  Shakspere,  and  pride  of 
heart  in  Cleopatra,  which,  conscious  of  the  reality  of  its  fall, 
of  its  own  impotence,  bears  itself  up  against  earth  and  heaven, 
gods  and  men,  life  and  death. 

Cleo,    Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.    Now  no  more 
The  Juice  ot  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. 
Tare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick.    Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call,  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act.    I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Csosar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after-wrath.    Husband,  I  come ; 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  I 
I  am  fire  and  air;  n;iy  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.    So  have  you  done  ? 

Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmtn  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian.    Iras,  long  farewell.        [Iras/cUU. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?  dost  fidl? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lovers  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.    Bost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world, 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char,    Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain,  that  I  may  say, 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep. 

Cleo,  This  proves  me  base : — 

If  she  first  meets  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss. 
Which  is  my  heav'n  to  have.     Come,  mortal  wretch, 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie ;  poor  venomous  fool, 
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Be  angry,  and  dispatefa.    Oh,  conlds't  thon  spealt, 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Csosar  ass, 
Unpolicied! 

Char,    O  eastern  star  ! 

Cko,  Peace,  peace  I 

Dost  then  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sacks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.    O  break  1  O  break ! 

Cleo,    As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle, 

O  Antony  I — Nay,  I  will  take  tJiee  too. 

What,  should  I  stay [Diet, 

Char,.    In  this  wild  world  ?  so,  fkre  thee  well. 
Now,  boast  thee.  Death ;  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  UD paralleled.    Downy  windows,  close; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Ot"  eyes  again  so  royal  I    Your  crown's  awry ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play 

Yet  it  is  lanmiage  whioh,  with  some  alteration,  might  be  put 
in  the  mourn  of  a  Christian,  in  the  certainty  of  salvation » 
This  makes  it  worse,  when  Antony  is  to  awake  from  death 
in  heaven  to  praise  her  suicide — ^when  the  gods  are  re- 
proached as  only  giving  good  to  purchase  the  enjoyment 
of  evil.  Her  suicide  is  to  prove  her  right  to  entitle  Antony 
her  husband.  What  a  qualification  for  the  favours  of  heaven. 
Thus  was  to  be  decided  the  question  in  the  Scriptures  to 
whom  belonged  the  man  who  had  died,  having  had  seven 
wives.  The  concluding  words  were  according  to  the  popular 
idea  of  all  times,  that  the  invisible  was  not  material,  that 
air  and  fire  parted  from  matter,  where  spiritual  immortality 
might  dwell. 

As  usual,  Shakspere  spreads  the  repast  of  death  more 
than  he  has  a  warrant  for :  six  have  died  in  this  play  by 
suicide.  If  precept  is  taught  by  example,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra must  have  been  written  in  eulogy  of  self-slaughter. 
The  last  surviving  victim,  on  summing  up  the  catastrophe 
with  her  own  death,  cries  *It  is  well  done.'  And  Caesar  says, 
as  Malcolm  did  of  Cawdor,  '  Bravest  at  the  last ;'  and  hear- 
ing of  Charmian's  suicide,  says — '  O  noble  weakness.'  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  Shakspere,  in  this  play, 
did  solve  his  own  question,  and  thought  it  nobler  not  to  be 
than  to  be.  He  speaks  with  an  energy  and  a  repetition 
which  betrays  himself. 
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Not  in  cfcaitu!tor,  bat  out  of  dtAracter^  he  makes  women 
defend  and  praise,  as  welt  as  prove,  the  deed.  Whereas  we 
can  only  see  the  poet  in  speiudng  of  a  fature  state,  and  not 
the  moralist  didactically  provinjg  and  impressing  his  hearers, 
as  in  other  plays,  with  toe  belidf  in  the  reasona  that  there 
is  a  future  state.  Here  it  is  admitted  as  poetry,  tnd  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  love,  though  denied  whflti  Uie  same 
characters  are  made  to  speak  raticmally,  naturally,  and  arga- 
mentatively.  It  is  given  a9  a  hope,  not  as  a  beti^;  not 
arismg  from  religion,  not  exactly  from  the  love  of  life  in 
oneself;  it  was  a  saiseofesistence  which  only  m  the  conscious 
reciprocity  of  each  other^s  love  transported  mem  beyond  this 
world.  In  this  world  they  were  in  another  as  long  as  their 
love  lasted,  and  the  next  worid  could  nvB  iixsm  nothing 
more.  In  heathenism,  a  fature  sMe  could  be  but  li  hope,  it 
oovld  not  be  proved  y  but  in  the  Christian  system  it  k  a  oes^ 
taintf,  which  Shakqiere^  ti^n,  never  adopts  bttt  fries  to 
diUfnove.  TheOhrisdan  revdaitioB  of  a-ftrtQire  state  does  not 
^iter  into  lusjpoelry,  vnless  it  be  the  pageantry  of  angete  in 
the  vinon  of  Henry^s  Catherine,  but  its  terrot^^  he  perpetuaBy 
botds  up  to  the  detestation  and  ridicule  of  mankind. 
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This  pky^  accarding  to  Campbell^  aueceeds  Julms  CtBWBst, 
Antony  9aii  Cleopatra.  There  are^  apparently^  some  ren^ 
niBoenees  of  its  inredeoessors.  contained  in  its  lines.  There  is 
some  prolongation  of  a  ka<&g  idea  in  the  two*  Ibmier  plays* 
A  future  state  seems  still  a  question;  but  m  noplay^  &Loepi 
Measure  fat  Measure,  does  Shakspere  af^pear  more  unequi- 
vocalty  to  pronounce  against  the  belief.  As  is>  has  usual 
custom,  he  seems  to  have  introduoed  a  dharaoler  and  dm^ 
logue  on  death  uimeeessarily  to  ridicule  the  ideas  of  any 
af^r  state  which  the  necessity  of  character  and  poetical 
fitness  had  justified  him  for  the  time  in  entertaining.  A 
GFatdeman  says  of  himself  and  f^oir  courtiers  :•— 

Oar  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  AeaTens,  than  our  conrtiers 
StiU  seem  as  does  the  king. 

€ym.    iPMrftgraee?  obecKenee^? 

ioKfc.    PM^hoyc^iodndcepadr;  tisHtwaf^^IofltigiBi^ 

Is  thia  reverential,  talking  the  divinity  of  the  times  in  the 
style  of  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  ? 
lachimo  says  to  Posthumua;*— 

I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  yoo,  thaX  yon  fbat. 

Poethnmus  i&  a  religious  Ghsuraotcr.    Lucretius  and  others 
say  fear  is  the  origin  of  religion.    Cloten  says  :— 

A  ^oreson  jackanapes  m^st  take  me  up  for  aweariog  ? 

which,  of  course,  is  not  suitable  to  charaeter  or  sitnaftioDy 
but  was  to  make  the  audience  lan^  at  the  raslniiBi  of  the 
Puritans  upon  a  practice  which  required  curtailing  in  Sihalc^ 
spore's  writisig^y  and  bis  hearers'  habits. 

laclamo^  c«  se^ng Imogen  sleeping,  says:-*- 

0  Sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  diiU  upon  her ! 
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Shakspere  gives  a  natural  religion — the  adoration  of  the 
heavens — as  a  part  of  instruction  in  the  courtier  to  his  un- 
tutored wards.  This  banished  courtier  is  not  a  man  of  much 
honesty  by  his  own  confession.  He  is  one  of  Shakspere's 
numerous  characters,  doing  wrong  because  wronged — a 
contrast  with  which,  in  example  and  precept,  Shakspere 
often  beautifully  introduces.  The  case  in  this  play ;  and 
by  how  much  he  makes  virtue  fairer  than  vice,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  better  than  revenge,  he  must  be  considered, 
not  only  in  detached  sentiments,  but  in  his  main  purpose,  a 
great  mora]  writer.  The  moral  belongs  to  him,  and  not  exclu- 
sively to  his  characters ;  it  can  be  separated  from  them,  and 
why  not  hb  religion  or  irreligion? 

Imogen  tells  Pisanio,  the  servant  of  her  husband,  to  obey 

his  commands  and  put  her  to  death.     She  would  do  it 

herself,  she  says,  but  that--^ 

'Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

This  was  the  sentiment  at  times  of  Hamlet ;  but,  if  Shakspere 
really  thought  it,  and  was  impressed  with  its  consideration, 
why  did  he  falsely  ascribe  it  to  religion,  and  so  often  give  ar- 
gument to  opinion  against  it  ?  She  speaks  of  the  letters  of 
Posthumus  in  terms  rather  too  strong  and  sacred  for  such  a 
subject,  but  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspere,  who  has  recently 
made  of  love  a  religion. 

Imo.  What  is  here  ? 

The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatns 

All  tnm'd  to  heresy?    Away,  away, 

Corrupters  of  my  foith  I  yon  shall  no  more 

Be  stomachers  to  my  heart ;  thus  may  poor  fools 

Believe  false  teachers :  Though  those  that  are  betray'd 

Bo  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 

Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 

As  if  in  allusion  to  '  it  were  better  a  mill-stone  wero  tied 
round  their  necks.' 

Cloten  puts  on  the  garments  of  Posthumus  to  do  violence 
to  Imogen. 

Clo,  How  fit  his  garments  serve  me !  Why  should  his  mistress, 
who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather 
(saving  reverence  of  the  word)  for  'tis  said,  a  woman's  fitness  comes 
by  fits.    Therein  I  must  play  the  workman. 
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This  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  idea  of  Enobarbus  in  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  that  God  was  a  tailor,  and  made  women 
to  fit  men.  It  was  not  reverential  there,  nor  is  it  here.  It 
seems  to  have  struck  Shakspere  so,  as  he  talks  of  reverence 
ailer  it  as  Hamlet  did  when  he  ventured  on  the  same  sar- 
casms at  the  divine  crea^on  of  man. 
ArviK^us  says  to  Imogen : — 

Brother,  stay  here. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.    So  roan  and  man  should  be ; 
Bat  clay  and  clay  difiers  ia  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike. 

This  is  a  fine  moral,  with  one  of  Shakspere's  material  con- 
clusions to  support  it. 

Guiderius,  in  answer  to  Cloten,  who  asks  him  if  he  knows 
not  his  clothes,  repeats  the  idea  of  Cloten  in  his  soliloquy  on 
man-making  and  tailoring. 

Clot.  Thou  YiUain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Child.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather;  he  made  those  cloUies, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

This,  affirmed  positively,  and  coming  from  a  child  of  nature, 
(his  ideas  of  creation  blended  with  the  ridiculous)  seems  the 
more  impious.  Guiderius  explains  his  character,  and  that  of 
Shakspere. 

Clot.  Art  not  afear'd  ? 

Child.    Those  that  I  reyerence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise ; 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

We  are  afi*aid  Shakspere  hid  only  reverence  for  the  wisdom 
of  this  world ;  what  he  considered  folly  or  lunacy,  viz.,  the 
considerations  of  another  world,  he  had  no  reverence  for. 

Arviragus  says  of  his  brother's  deed,  the  death  of  Cloten, 
and  its  consequences: — 

Let  ordinance 
Come,  as  the  gods  foresay  it ;  howsoever 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.    O  thou  goddess, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blason'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys ! 

2  G 
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CMd.    Gadwal, 
I  cannot  sing ;  I'U  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee ; 
For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fones  that  lie. 

This  idea  of  religion  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  child  of  nature^ 
ignorant  of  priestcraft^  and  when  all  reGgion  was  one,  who 
could  not  well  know  the  sentiment,  was  not  suited  to  the 
character,  hut  belonged  to  Shakspere. 
Belarins  repeats : — 

Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  hare  one  dost,  yet  Beverenee, 
That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distbiction 
Of  place  'twizt  high  and  low. 

€hiid.  Pray  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  AJaai, 
Whan  neither  we  alive* 

The  htoAken  then  mg  ever  him  a  requiem,  the  burden  of 
which  is  that  he  has  not  to  fear  the  iDs  of  life,  which  Shak- 
spere has  given  so  maay  catalogues  of,  and  that  all  alike  come 
to  dust  The  lightning  flash  and  the  thunder  storm  which 
cannot  touch  him^  are  geii^*ally  given  as  expressions  of  the 
attributes  of  heaven,  and  would  probably  be  so  conj»dered  by 
such  characters  as  the  speakers.  Such  an  introduction  looks, 
therefore,  like  one  of^  Shakspere^s  defiances  of  the  other 
w<Mid. 

A  veiy  reli^ous  poet,  Collins,  has  substituted  another  song 
for  the  obseqmes  of  Fidele,  or  Imogen.  Was  it  that  he  did 
not  like  the  material  strain  of  sum  an  incantation  over  the 
dead,  and  to  show  the  difference  between  what  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  and  that  derived  from  another,  would  write  ? 
Warbnrton  says  of  Shaksp^e's  son^, '  This  is  the  topic  of  con- 
solation that  nature  dictates  *to  aU  men  on  these  occasions. 
The  same  farewell  we  have  ovar  the  dead  body  in  Lucian*' 
Yes,  nature,  but  not  religion  ;  and  the  same  fiu:ewell  being 
given  by  an  infidel  author,  Lucian,  only  makes  it  the  more 
probable  that  Shakspere  hdd  the  sentiments  they  expressed 
in  common.  These  brothers,  fond  as  they  are  of  Fidele,  never 
express  a  hope  of  meeting  her  in  death,  after  they  are  released 
from  the  ills  of  life  they  congratulate  h^  on  being  spared. 
No,  quiet  consunmiation  is  the  wcnrd  for  all.  It  may  be 
said  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  sentiment  that  from  dust  we 
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come  and  to  dust  we  shall  return,  is  common.  But  Warbur- 
ton  has  shown  that,  in  the  Pentateuch  at  least,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  future  state ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  are  very  slight  traces  of  the  idea:  it  is  not 
introduced  as  a  belief.  It  was  reserved  for  the  new  dispen- 
sation, in  the  example  of  its  revealer,  to  prove  a  resurrection. 
The  common  use  of  these  words  and  sentiments  by  Shakspere 
and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  only  show  their  common 
purposes  and  belief. 

Belai^us,  who    did    not    sing,  says,  over  Imogen  and 
Cloten : — 

The  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  them  again : 
Their  pleasure  here  is  past,  so  is  their  pain 

More  commonly,  as  thinking  li|;tle  of  life,  Shakspere  makes 
death  the  end  of  the  cares  rather  than  the  joys  of  life,  the 
cura  rather  than  the  gaudia.  The  ai>cients  generally  put 
them  together.  Csesar,  a  man  of  pleasure^  speaking  of 
another  man  of  pleasure,  Catiline,  gives  both.  Cicero,  more 
serious,  only  the  cura^  These  expressions  have  been  adduced 
against  them  as  material. 

Imogen,  on  awaking,  says : — 

Good  faith 
I  tremble  still  with  fear :    But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heav'n  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye^fear'd  gods !  a  part  of  it ! 

This  is  one  of  the  many  sentences  '  blaspheming  God  out  of 
heaven,'  as  an  author  called  them,  which  abound  in  Shak- 
spere. Here  this  scepticism  of  the  mercy  of  heaven  is  given 
to  a  woman,  and  expressed  with  more  gentleness  than  by  the 
men  y  but  was  it  suitable  to  feminine  character  ?  Ought  it  to 
have  been  introduced  in  a  prayer  to  a  higher  power?  When 
she  is  asked  by  Lucius,  the  Roman  general,  who  she  is? 

she  answers  :— 

I  am  nothing;  or  if  not, 
Nothing  to  be  were  better. 

In  giving  a  false  name  to  the  body,  she  says : — 

Richard  du  Champ.    If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear^  I  hope 
They'll  pardon  it. 

Pisanio  says  inmiediately  afterwards  :— 

2o2 
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Wherein  I'm  false  I'm  honest ;  not  tme  to  be  trne. 

That  the  end  justifies  the  means  we  believe  was  the  morality 
of  Shakspere — ^that  the  measure  of  truth  or  falsehood  was  in 
the  consequences^  and,  by  reason  of  those,  might  change 
places^  trum  become  fistlsehoody  and  fidsehood  truth,  from  the 
nature  of  things  and  not  of  words. 
Posthumus  says: — 

— Gods,  if  you 
Should  hare  ta'en  yengeance  on  my  faults,  I  ne'er 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this ;  so  had  you  say'd 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  yengeanee.    But  alack 
Ton  snatch  some  hence  for  little  iknlts ;  that's  loye, 
To  haye  them  fall  no  more ;  yon  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse. 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift. 

This  is  spoken  reproachingly  of  heaven,  and  seems  the  irony 
of  Shakspere  on  a  Providence,  or  a  sort  of  denial  of  its  ii^ter- 
ference  by  a  description  of  the  course  of  nature.  After  this 
objurgation,  however,  this  objection  to  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  pointing  out  how  it  might  have  done  something- 
else,  he  says : — 

Bnt  Imogen's  your  own.    Do  your  best  wills, 
And  make  me  blest  t'  obey ! 

Very  religious !  but  coming  in  this  place,  from  Shakspere,  it 

appears  merely  the  assumption  of  sucH  language,  given  to 

make  character,  or  in  irony  of  the  pious. 

Posthumus,  in  prison,  delivers  himself  of  a  long  soliloquy. 

He  speaks  of  death  being  the  physician  who  cures  us  of  our 

ills,  partly  as  Boderigo  in  Othello.    He  prefers  his  lot  to  that 

of  those  whom  Claudio  envied  under  every  possible  affliction. 

Not  being  a  Christian,  though  very  Christian-like,  he  had  no 

dread  of  an  after  life,  which  Hamlet  surmised  might   be, 

and  which  Claudio  pictured  in  heterodox  and  orthodox 

realities.    He  asks : — 

Is't  enough  I'm  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy. 
I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  yile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thriye  again 
On  their  abatement :  that's  not  my  desire ; 
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For  Imogen's  dear  life  take  mine;  and  though 
'Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  coined  it. 
'Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every  stamp. 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake ; 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours ;  and  so,  great  Powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  those  cold  bonds.    Oh,  Imogen ! 
I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence. 

The  relation  between  debtors  and  creditors  is  a  Jewish  injunc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  coming  from  divine  inspiration^  and 
surely  to  take  part  is  more  merciful  than  to  take  the  whole. 

After  having  just  told  the  gods  that  they  are  more  merciful 
than  men,  and  then  ^vin^  an  example  of  it  in  what  would 
prove  them  less  merciful,  ne  ridicules  Providence  and  prayer, 
which  says  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
This  may  not  be  intentionally  irreverential  on  the  part  of  Shak- 
spere — it  may  be  only  the  udlure  of  an  endeavour  to  give  reli- 
gion to  character,  which  Shakspere  was  not  equal  to,  not  feel- 
ing it,  though  he  borrowed  from  the  sources  of  revealed  reli- 
gion ;  which,  recoined  by  him,  cannot  pass  as  true  piety.  He 
had  been  too  much  exercised  in  the  craft  of  irreligion. 

Johnson  says  of  the  last  lines,  ^  This  equivocal  use  of  bonds 
is  another  instance  of  our  author's  infelicity  in  pathetic 
speeches.'  He  might  have  said  in  religious,  and  we  think  he 
thought  this  of  the  rest  of  the  speech.  We  think  Shakspere* 
has  shown  no  felicity  in  putting  a  religious  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  one  condemned  to  die,  crowned  as  it  is  with  a  bad 
pun — but  much  more  felicity  in  unburdening  himself  in 
mockery  of  heaven  and  the  gods,  which  he  immediately 
proceeds  with  in  an  apparition  he  shows  to  Posthumus. 
Aft;er  having  put  a  sort  of  Christian  speech  in  the  mouth  of 
Posthumus,  giving  him  some  religious  expressions  sadly 
tortured,  in  Aristophanic  manner  and  language  he  introduces 
Providence  on  the  stage  to  be  made  subject  of  ridicule  and 
invective. 

Pope,  to.  extricate  Shakspere,  supposes  the  whole  vision 
to  be  an  interpolation.  At  once  we  point  out  a  sentiment 
coincident  in  Lear. 

The  father  of  Posthumus,  Sicilius,  begins : — 

No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies. 
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Here  we  have  the  idea  that  he  is  the  disposer  of  the  thunder 
storm  no  more  to  be  feared  in  death ;  and  the  idea  of  Gloster 
in  Lear^  that  he  shows  his  spite  on  us  as  boys  make  sport 
with  flies. 

With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 
Rates  and  revenges. 

Then  the  fitther  asks  if  his  son  has  done  aught  but  well; 
and  says  that  dying  before  his  son  was  bom^  Posthumus 
attended  nature's  law,  irrespectiye  of  Providence ;  but  that 
men  rq)orted  of  Jupiter^  as  we  do  of  GU>d;  that  he  was  the 
orphsm^  father,  whicn  he  ought  to  have  shown,  and  protected 
him  from  the  world's  disasters. 

The  mother  begins  by  reproaching  Lucina  for  dyin^  in  child* 
bed|  and  that  her  child  came  crying  into  the  world  amongst 
£>es,  a  thing  of  pity.  Whilst  nothmg  but  ill  is  said  of  uie 
gods,  respect  is  shown  to  nature  as  if  a  distinct  power.  This 
mother  says  that  he  was  mocked  with  calamities;  and 
Sicilius  asks  of  the  gods  '  why  did  they  suffer  them  V  After 
the  &mily  have  respectively  recited  their  merits,  and  said 
they  deserved  better  at  the  hands  of  divinity,  they  thus 
br^k  forth  into  reproaches : — 

1  Bro.    Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 
Why  hast  thou  thus  adjoum'd 

The  |nnj€es  for  his  merits  due. 
Being  all  to  dolours  turned  ? 
iSitct.    Thy  crystal  window  ope;  look  out 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valumt  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  iiguries. 
Moth,    Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good. 

Take  off  his  miseries. 
^id.    Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion,  help. 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry, 
To  th'  shining  synod  of  the  rest^ 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro,    Help,  Jupiter,  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning,  sitting  upon  an 
eagle,  and  throws  a  thunder-bolt.  The  ghosts  fall  on  their 
knees. 


'v^ 
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JupU,    No  more,  70a  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  heanng;  huiE^  I — How  dare  yoa,  ghosts^ 
Accuse  the  thunderer^  whose  bolt  you  know^ 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  £lyeBixm ;  hence,  and  rest 

Upon  your  neyer-witherfing  banks  of  flowers. 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  oppress'd, 

No  care  of  yoocs  it  is ;  you  know  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift 

7he  more  delay'd,  delighted.    Be  content. 
Your  low-la&d  son  our  godhead  will  uplift ; 

His  comforts  thrivie,  his  trials  well  «fre  spent ; 
Our  joTiid  star  reignM  ^at  his  birtii,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married.    Bise,  and  fade ! 
He  shall  be  Lord  of  Lady  Imogen. 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast,  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  Ml  fortune  doth  eonfine  ; 
And  so,  Away.    No  fartiier  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  yon  stir  up  mine. 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystaline. 

Shakapere  llius  far,  in  the  whole  of  this  scen^  havii^  dis- 
ftaragingly  set  forth  and  ridiculed  the  notions  oi  Providence 
in  a  religious  man,  by  an  admixture  of  the  serious  and  the 
burlesque^  proceeds  to  reason  against  and  make  the  subject 
of  his  jests  his  ideas  of  a  future  state.  The  Gaoler  enters  to 
tell  him  he  must  be  hanged,  and  asks  if  he  is  ready  for  deatk. 
Posthumus  says  he  is  ever  roasted^  as  if  already  ikas  world's 
misfortunes  wei^  sufficient  hell  without  any  niore  fire  in 
4UK)ther«    The  Gaoler  says: — 

Hanging  is  the  word,  sir ;  if  yov  be  ready  for  that^  you  aio  waU 
cooked. 

As  if  he  thought  Posthumus  might  have  mistaken  his  mean- 
ing. He  was  not  a  ghostly  father  3  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  preparations  for  death  or  after  death,  his  office  only 
looked  to  the  readiness  for  ban^ine.  The  Craoler  t^en  is 
very  jocose  on  die  acquittance  which  death  purchases  from 
so  many  ills : — 

O  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord  1  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice. 
Tou  have  no  true  debitor  or  creditor  but  it.  Of  what's  past,  is,  and 
to  come  the  •discharger :  your  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  oounters ; 
so  the  acquittance  f^ows. 

Here  we  have  the  debtor  and  creditor  again  of  Posthumuff's 
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speech  on  praying  to  die — ^under  which  form  the  Christian 
has  been  taught  to  think  of  the  relations  between  himself  and 
his  Maker.  However,  in  a  more  serious  way,  though  enig- 
matic of  gravity  or  ridicule,  Shakspere  may  have  entrusted  it 
to  PosthumuB— here,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gaoler,  it  is  un- 
questionably made  the  subject  of  mirth.  When  he  talks  of 
the  mercy  of  such  an  acquittance  as  he  has  to  give,  of  there 
being  no  true  debtor  and  creditor  but  it,  of  its  bdng  the 
discbtrger  not  only  of  what  is  past,  is,  but  what  is  to  come — 
we  can  only  see  in  it  a  previous  denial  of  a  future  state  and 
judgment,  which  he  next  proceeds  to  controvert  as  expressed 
by  Fosthumus.    Posthumus  says : — 

I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  lire. 

Signifying  that  he  has  some  expectation,  which  the  Gaoler 
showed  he  had  not  by  his  speech.  The  Gaoler  expresses 
hiniself  rather  smprised  at  havms  met  with  a  man  so  different 
fiom  most  of  his  customers,  and  human  nature  in  general, 
and  says,  though  in  truth  he  that  sleeps  feeb  not  the  tooth- 
ache) yet  most  men  who  had  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  Posthumus, 
and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  would,  ne  thinks,  wish 
to  change  places  with  nis  officer.  Having  given  due  weight 
and  consideration  to  the  philosophy  of  materialism,  which 
was  the  only  comfort  he  could  eive  those  about  to  die ;  and 
his  own  recommendation  of  deam,  the  riddance  of  the  dious- 
and  natural  shocks  which  flesh  is  heir  to ;  it  seems  to  strike 
him  that  confidence  in  a  future  state  of  happiness  may  have 
inspired  Posthumus  with  consolation  to  die.  Therefore, 
inquiringly  and  negatively,  as  no  cause  for  not  fearing  to  die, 
he  says :— ^ 

For,  look  yon,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  yon  shall  go. 

He  is  astounded  at  the  reply : — 

Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

This  appears  to  us  just  what  an  offended  Christian  would 
exclaim.  .The  immortEdity  of  the  soul  questioned,  the  assurance 
of  a  future  state  doubted,  he  would  express,  not  only  his 
certain  knowledge  of  such  a  self-evident  fact  to  himself, 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  disputed^  but  he 
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would  show  his  contempt  of  the  supporter  of  the  contrary 
opinion  by  some  such  addition  as  ^fellow.'  The  answer 
of  the  Gaoler  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons,  as  he  takes  them, 
for  people's  belief  in  a  future  state^  whilst  he  denies,  ridi- 
cules them,  and  endeavours  to  show  their  irrationality.  He 
says  to  Posthumus  : — 

Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head  then;  I  have  not  seen  him 
8o  pictured :  yon  must  either  be  directed  by  some  that  take  upon 
them  to  know,  or  take  upon  yourself  that  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
know;  or  jump  the  after  inquiry  upon  your  own  peril:  and  how 
yon  shall  speed  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think  you'll  never  return  to 
tell  me. 

It  is  not  his  opinion,  be  says ;  he  does  not  see  with  the  eyes 
of  believers;  and  such  an  interpretation  of  death  has  not  been 
taught  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  way  in  whicli 
belief  is  obtained ;  as  for  Posthumus^  he  says  he  must  have 
taken  it  upon  trust  from  others  who  pretend  to  know,  which 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  ordained  ministers  of  religion,  the 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  of  the  people ;  or  he  assumes 
that  without  consideration  or  authority  (which  he,  the  Gaoler, 
is  as  sure  Posthumus  has  no  knowledge  of),  or  without 
inquiry,  he  relies  on  the  chance  of  a  future  state,  the  result  of 
which  he  will  never  return  to  tell  any  one. 

Montaigne  says,  *  Whosoever  will  try  over  his  being  and 
its  properties,  both  within  and  without^  and  will  see  man 
without  flattering  him,  he  will  see  there  neither  faculty  nor 
efficaciousness  which  is  conscious  of  any  other  thing  than 
death  and  earth. 

'  Some  make  the  world  believe  that  they  believe  that  which 
they  do  not  believe ;  others,  in  greater  numbers,  make  them- 
selves believe  it  to  themselves^  not  knowing  what  it  is  which 
thgr  do  believe.' 

We  would  ask  whether  this  second  paragraph  is  not,  sen- 
tence for  sentence,  conveved  in  the  Gaoler's  speech  ?  To  us 
there  appear  unmistakable  marks  of  copying  a  passage  from 
a  &vourite  author  of  Shakspere  which  agreed  with  his  own 
sentiments. 

Posthumus  is  made  to  answer  in  his  previous  tone,  some- 
what dogmatical  and  personal,  in  language  which  anybody 
used  to  controversy  will  at  once  acknbwledgie :  — - 
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I  fedl  Iheo,  feU«w,  there  are  Booe  want  ejres  to  direct  them  the  way 
I  am  going,  bat  such  as  wink,  and  wUl  not  use  them. 

Infidels^  who  trust  to  their  reason,  and  will  not  see  with 
the  ejes  of  Christians,  are  often  reproached  with  wilful  blind- 
ness, and  their  error  is  often  ascribed  to  a  want  of  the  mental 
senses  and  all  moral  power  of  understanding  and  argum^it. 
Had  Shaksp^re  even  ended  here,  it  mi^t,  as  a  forlorn 
probability,  liaTe  been  argued  that  he  only  intended  to  giye 
a  dialogue  on  the  subject,  distributed  in  equal  proportion  of 
quantity  and  Quality  to  the  speakers.  It  might  have  been 
said  that  he  only  intended  to  convey  the  language  of  Christi- 
anity on  the  prospects  of  the  soul  out  of  reverence  to  religion 
and  in  compliment  to  believers.  It  might  have  been  said,  at 
least,  that,  whilst  satisfying  believers,  he  wished  to  afford 
a  smile  to  those  initiated  in  infidelity  by  putting  such  bare 
assertions,  such  abbreviated  and  common  opinions,  into  the 
mouth  of  Posthumus,  to  become  the  mark  of  tli^  Graoler. 
But  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  intention  of  the  author 
when  he  skives  the  last  rejoinder  to  the  Graoler,  and  makes 
faim  speakli  such  unmeasilred  terms  and  scomM  raiUery  of 
what  JPosthumus  has  just  uttered. 

Oaol,  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man  shosld  have  (he 
best  use  <^  eyel,  to  see  the  way  oi  hUndnesf !  I  am  sate  hanging  is 
the  way  of  winldng. 

Could  Shakspere,  when  he  calls  the  idea  of  a  future  state, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  saving  truth  of  Christianity, 
a  mockery  of  numanity,  not  to  be  equalled  in  extent  by  any 
other  mockery — have  believed  in  me  doctrine?  The  be- 
liever's language  given  to  Posthumus  is  a  mockery,  beside 
Ae  question,  like  ridicule  and  abuse,  cannot  be  answered. 
The  Gaoler  repeats  the  physical  fact  to  him,  that  it  is 
the  way  of  blindness  wh^e  there  is  no  seeii^  the  blind  cave 
<rf'  eternal  night — the  usual  language  given  by  Shakspa*e  to 
disbelievers  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  believe  it  possible  that 
Shakspere  himself  adopted  these  popular  religious  opinions, 
and  then  gave  them  the  worst  appearance  in  order  to  be 
denounced  and  ridiculed  by  unbelievers. 

Knight  says,  '  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
dialogue  between  Posthumus  and  the  Gaoler  is  of  the  period 
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of  deep  philosophical  speculation/  The  deep  piiilosophical 
speculation  must  foe  given  to  the  Gaoler,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
bel(H)g  to  the  assertions  of  Posthumus.  Knieht,  in  another 
place,  sajs,  '  Walter  Whiter  has  remarked  upon  it,  M. 
Voltaire  himself  has  nothing  comparable  to  the  humourous 
discussion  of  the  philosophic  Gaoler  in  Cymbeline.'  Mr. 
Walter  Whiter  ^ves  the  humour  and  the  philosophy  to  the 
right  person.  What  should  make  him  compare  it  to  Voltaire, 
but  that  the  drift  of  the  humour  and  philosophy  was  in  one^ 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  infidelity  ? 

Knight  adds  to  this,  ^But  it  is  something  more  than 
humourous.  It  is  as  profound,  under  a  gayaspect,  as  some 
of  the  highest  speculations  of  Hamlet/  What  that  some- 
thing more  is  Mr.  Knight  will  not  say ;  probably  he  means 
a  reverence  for  religion.  What  he  says  of  the  comparison 
between  it  and  Hamlet,  is  still  more  true  of  it  and  the  dia- 
logues between  the  Clown  and  Bamardine,  in  Measure  for 
l^^asure,  to  the  same  purpose.  If  something  more  profound 
is  to  be  discovered,  what  is  it  but  scepticism,  deeper  and 
deeper  still  ?  Mockery  is  not  only  ridicule  and  abuse,  but  is 
the  hope  disappointed  with  tantalising  cruelty 

We  do  not  tnink  Shakspere  was  a  oeliever  in  the  opinions 
of  Posthumus  as  to  a  future  state,  any  more  than  he  was  of 
the  connection  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  a  special 
Providence,  which  he  had  made  Posthumus  believe  in,  and 
then  ridiculed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  scene.  Shakspere 
had,  in  Lear,  made  Edmund  characterize  divine  agency  in  as 
strong  language  as  the  Gaoler  used  to  the  other  doctrine — 
*  Oh!  exceuent  foppery  of  this  world.' 

But  Edmund,  it  will  be  said,  on  one,  and  Bamardine  and 
the  Clown  on  the  other  point  of  religious  ^th,  save  but 
opinions  coming  from  bad  men.  Sha&pere  has  t8£:en  care 
that  that  shall  not  be  urged  i^ainst  his  gaoler,  any  more 
than  it  could  be  gainst  ms  priest  and  philosopher-duke  of 
Vienna.  Whilst  onakspere  represents  his  gaoler  as  a  philo- 
sopher, unbeliever,  and  wit,  parleying  with  the  assertions 
and  personalities  of  his  prisoner,  directed  against  himself, 
he  makes  him  charitaUe  towards  Posthumus,  and  a  candid 
admirer  of  his  belief,  which  gave  him  the  courage  to  die.  In 
conclusion,  Shakspere  makes  him  the  best  of  men,  the  most 
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unselfish,  and  give  utterance  to  those  sentiments  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness  which  are  found  so  frequently  introduced  by 

Erecept  and  example  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere.  After 
aving  delivered  his  opinion  of  the  infinite  mockery  of 
words  and  thoughts,  which  it  will  be  recollected  are  always 
addressed  and  tried  to  be  impressed  by  their  ^  ghostly 
Others'  on  prisoners  condemned  to  die — having  foimd 
Posthumus  in  a  very  proper  state  to  die,  and  having  tried 
to  deprive  him  of  that  hope  by  endeavouring  to  expose  its 
fallacy^  on  the  exit  of  his  prisoner  he  thus  delivers  himself: — 

€hol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gaUows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.  Yet,  on  my  conscience,  there 
are  verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman ;  and  there 
be  some  of  them,  too,  that  die  against  their  wiUs ;  so  would  I,  if  I 
were  one. 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  Claudio,  and  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  of  meeting  death  as  a  bride,  humourously  put  by 
the  Gaoler.  Shakspere  made  Hamlet  influenced  by  the  dread 
of  something  after  death,  and  Claudio  madly  terrified  by  death 
or  idea  of  a  mture  state ;  but  it  could  not  be  unobserved  by 
Shakspere  that  there  were  some  men,  as  Romans,  who  would 
calmly  face  death :  and  there  were  others,  such  as  Christian 
martyrs,  and  Mahomedan  proseljrtisers  by  the  swords,  who, 
in  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  would  rush  upon  death. 
Shakspere,  therefore,  as  the  poet  of  nature,  who  gives 
every  variety  of  humanity,  makes  Posthumus  accept  death 
as  a  better  life. 

The  Gaoler  confesses  he  should,  as  even  some  Romans, 
die  against  his  will.  He  would  rather  live — then  comes  an 
immortal  declaration ;  a  touch  of  nature  which  makes  all 
mankind  kin — and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Shakspere 
wished  sufierance  in  speculative  doctrines  as  well  as  agree- 
ment in  goodness ;  for  religion,  in  his  time,  brought  opmion 
to  execution  as  well  as  evu  doers.    The  Gkioler  says : — 

I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good;  O,  there 
were  desolation  of  gallows  and  gallowses !  I  speak  against  my  pre- 
sent profit ;  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  it. 

Virtue  has  not  its  reward  in  this  world,  as  is  sometimes 
affirmed  of  it,  but  its  reward  is  in  having  the  sentiment.  As 
the  good  Gaoler  says,   the  very  aspiration  after   it  has  a 
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preferment  in  it.  It  does  elevate,  further  than  this  life,  to 
a  higher  and  future  one.  As  Mackintosh  and  Coleridge  said 
atheists  had  a  future  state  in  the  belief  and  in  the  promotion 
of  the  progress  of  humanity,  not  personal,  but  of  the  species 
and  the  world  to  all  eternity. 

Posthumus,  undeceived  by  lachimo,  and  conscious  of  the 
fatal  results  to  which  he  had  been  driven,  calls  himself 
a  ^  credidous  fool,'  for  whom  all  punishment  was  insufficient* 
Too  true ! — when  we  consider  the  foolish  wager  to  which  he 
had  subjected  the  being  who  ought  to  have  been  most  sacred 
from  such  a  trial ;  of  whose  innocence  he  was  most  assured^ 
and  then  most  rashly  disbelieved  on  the  evidence  of  one 
whose  life  and  every  interest  was  pledged  to  produce  such 
suspicious  proof  of  her  guilt.  When  quitting  the  manly 
moderation  which  he  had  professed  should  guide  him,  should 
he  find  her  unworthy  of  his  esteem,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration his  own  previous  knowledge  of  her,  and  without 
further  inquiry  Into  the  charges  against  her,  he  resolved  upon 
a  cruel  revenge,  which  he  cowardly  committed  to  the  hands 
of  another;  we  can  conceive  that,  not  only  his  understanding 
was  in  fault,  but  that  his  heart  was  vicious  in  having  mis- 
trusted her;  that  he  was  ten  times  more  a  credulous  fool 
than  his  prototype  Othello,  and  a  barbarian  Briton  more 
savage  than  the  black  Moor.  Shakspere  has  represented 
this  weak  man,  but  repentant  sinner,  a  religious  character^ 
almost  a  Christian  hero. 

Though  he  had  thought  to  have  executed  vengeance 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of  justice,  Shakspere  makes 
him  pardon  the  external  cause,  lachimo,  and  puts  into  his 
month  his  favourite  sentiment,  and  the  grand  moral  of  so 
many  of  his  plays. 

lachimo  is  a  brave  man,  has  no  religion,  and  his  error 
seems  to  be  that  of  many  worldly  men,  no  faith  in  women^ 
whose  lives  are  to  be  the  mere  playthings  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation.  What  he  probably  thought  of  no  worth  in  others, 
he  has  no  love  for  himself,  life ;  and  when  he  finds  what 
misery  he  had  created,  though  the  objects  of  it  were  relieved 
fi'om  Ae  effects  of  his  wickedness,  he  says  it  weighs  upon  his 
conscience,  more  than  the  power  of  Posthumus  over  his  body, 
and,  kneeling,  he  tells  him  to  take  his  life. 
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PosL  Kneel  not  to  me : 

The  pow'r  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you; 
The  malice  towVds  you  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better ! 

Cym,    Nobly  doom'd : 
We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ; 
Pard<Hi'8  the  word  to  all. 

The  moml  of  Measure  for  Measure,  and  the  words  of  Pos- 
thurouSy  are  in  one  particular  the  same,  and  explain  those  of 
the  Duke  telling  Bamardine  *  to  liye  for  better  times ;'  that 
is,  as  Posthnmus  says,  to  lire  and  deal  with  others  better  for 
the  remainder  of  this  life,  without  postponing  the  better  to 
another  life. 


CORIOIANUS. 


The  citizens  are  introduced  to  give  the  character  of  Corio- 
lanos^  and  as  a  chorus  to  explain  the  morality  of  the  play. 
The  great  feature  in  the  character  of  Coriolanus  is  the  love 
of  his  mother;  pride  is  the  antagonist  principle:  these 
motive-causes  produce  his  fate,  and  end  in  his  ruin.  He 
neither  loves  the  gods  nor  cares  for  them ;  his  pride  is  above 
any  idea  of  their  power,  he  blasphemes  them>  and  as  for  his 
services  to  his  country — 

He  pays  himself  with  being  prond ;  what  he  hath  done  femonsly 
he  did  it  to  ihat  end,  though  soft-conscienced  men  can  be  content 
to  say  it  was  for  his  country :  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and 
to  be  partly  prond,  which  he  is,  even  to  the  idtitnde  of  his  virtues. 

^  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature^  you  account  a  vice  in 
him/  says  the  citizen  more  friendly  to  him,  which  is,  that  he 
is  governed  by  necessity,  and  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions : 
what  he  cannot  help  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as,  and  punished 
for,  a  vice. 


Brutus,    Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods 

Sidnitu,    Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Nevertheless,  Shakspere  gives  Coriolanus  his  philosophy  and 
morality.  As  he  had  said  his  faults  he  could  not  help^ 
were  in  his  nature,  and  no  vice ;  so  he  makes  him  say  himself, 
of  his  virtues,  that  he  cannot  any  more  help  them;  that  he 
only  does  what  he  can,  and  has  sufficient  motive  to  produce, 
and  not  {N*event     He  says  to  his  general  :— 

I  have  done  as  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can: 
Induced  as  you  have  been ;  that's  for  my  country. 
He  that  has  but  <Bifeeted  his  good  will, 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Because  he  has  to  ask  a  favour  of  men,  Coriolanus  says  :-«• 

The  gods  begin  to  mock  me. 
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One  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  speaks  very  metaphysically 
of  the  ability  of  the  will  to  do  this  and  thieit — ^to  give  their 
voices  to  Coriolanos  or  deny  him : — 

We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it;  bat  it  is  a  power  that  we 
have  no  power  to  do. 

Which  might  be  said  of  the  determinations  and  results  in 
Coriolanus. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  mockery  of  gods  and  men  in 
this  play.  What  was  considered  modcery  of  the  one^  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  mockery  of  the  other — except 
that  where  the  object  is  more  reverential^  whatever  is  said  m 
mockery  of  it  is  more  aggravated  in  character. 

Brutus  says  to  Coriolanus : — 

Yoa  speak  o'  th'  people  as  you  were  a  god 
To  punish,  not  a  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Itt.  Sen.    This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 

Men.    His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world ; 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder;  his  heart's  his  mouth  ; 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent. 
And,  being  angry,  does  forgei  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death. 

He  says  to  Coriolanus : — 

Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.    For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  for  the  gods, 
Must  I  then  do't  to  them  ? 

Volumnia  abounds  with  argimient  in  favour  of  dissimu- 
lation. With  equal  force  of  language  Coriolanus  urges  his 
unwillingness  to  appear  what  he  is  not.  From  Shakspere's 
repeated  observations  on  so  nice  a  point  of  morality,  we  sie 
inclined  to  think  he  may  be  charged,  with  Euripides,  of 
asserting  sentiments  which  are  not  favourable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  strict  integrity  in  truth. 

Volumnia  says : — 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me : 
But  own  thy  pride  thyself. 

There  are  several  passages  of  the  same  sort  in  Shakspere, 
arguing  hereditary  materialism,  and  Combe  quotes  nrom 
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Coriolanus  in  support  of  the  opinion.     It  is  also  in  Julius 

CaesaTy  in  a  speech  by  Brutus  to  Cassius. 

Coriolanus  says : — 

Despising 
For  700,  the  city,  thus  I  tarn  my  back: 
.  There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

No  one  will  say  he  meant  here  a  future  state,  though  the 
words  mi^t  suit  it,  as  in  the  *  better  times'  of  the  Duke  of 
Vienna.  Though  he  professes  to  his  family  that  his  future 
actions  will  be  ^ided  by  the  integrity  of  his  past  conduct, 
his  &te  leads  him,  not  only  to  forfeit  his  promises,  but  to 
undo  his  former  deeds. 

Tullus  Aufidius  is  painted  with  no  more  regard  for  religion 
than  Coriolanus.     He  had  said  that — 

Not  sleep  nor  sanctaarj. 
Being  naked,  sick,  nor  fSane,  nor  capitol. 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times,  nor  sacrifioe, 
Embarqnements  of  all  fdry,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  priyilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcios. 

When  Coriolanus  comes  to  him  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  he 

says : — 

If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speiJ^  divine  things 
And  say  'Tis  true,  I'd  not  belieye  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius. 

Aufidius  does  ^  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods'  less  than  Corio- 
lanus. Divine  things  had  no  place  with  Shakspere;  he 
judged  of  the  truth  of  things,  though  strange,  from  the 
wisdom  of  this  world. 

The  servant  says  of  his  master's  (Aufidius's)  behaviour  to 
Coriolanus : — 

Sanctifies  himself  with's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye 
to  his  discourse. 

*  Alluding  improperly/  says  Johnson,  ^  to  the  act  of  crossing 
upon  any  strange  events.  This  was  not  character,  but  an 
anachronism,  which  Shakspere  indulged  in  to  ridicule  a 
religious  observance.  Similar  in  expression  was  the  remark 
of  Rosalind  on  the  mass,  which  drew  forth  the  like  abhorrence 
of  the  doctor. 
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Oomiiiiifl  tajm  of  Coriolsiius's  comiag  to  Bomey  and  die 

Volscians: — 

If? 
He  18  their  god,  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  bf  aome  otiier  deltj  than  natare, 
That  shapes  iBaa4>ti*«r;  and  ihaj  foUov  liim> 
Against  ns  hnAB,  with  no  less  confidence 
Tlian  boys  puniiing  ssmner  hvttterflies^ 
Or  bntehers  kiUing  iies. 

After  aserSwRg  mir  creation  to  nature,  he  premmieB  that  men 

miglit  hsirt  %em  better  made,  and  ghres  tne  workmandnp  of 

Ctoriolaniis  to  some  t>tfaer  creator.     The  succeeding  lines 

seem   to  assign  as  the  attributes  of  Ooriolanos  'what  had 

been,  giren  hy  Shakspere  to  the  gods.    What  he  made 

Gloster  say  the  gods  did  towards  men,  Cominius  represents 

Coriolanus  and  the  Volsoiafts  as  doing  to  the  Romans. 

M^ienius  says  he  wiU  oall  «ipon  CSoriolannB  after  his  dinner. 

Mm,  in  undertake  it : 

I  think  hell  hear  me.    Yet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  0>miniu8,  mudi  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well,  he  had  not  dlu'd. 
ne  veins  unfili^  onr  blood  Is  .cold,  «iid  tfksa 
We  pout  npon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we  have  stuffed 
These  pipes,  and  these  conyeyanees  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  hare  ^suppler  sonls 
Than  in  our  priest^Hke  fiurts.    Therefore  PIl  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
And  then  I'U  set  upon  him. 

Shdupere's  materid  moraKty,  then,  was  superior  to  religion ; 
and  he  bought  to  ^hre  a  hotter  receipt  i<M*  the  promotion  <^ 
virtue,  particularly  of  charity  and  love,  than  the  religion  ef 
love  has  pfescribed  for  bringing  the  soul  to  the  exercise  of 
its  influence.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  tr«th  and  lying 
between  Menenios  and  the  guard  of  the  Yokes.  Menenius 
saying  that  he  has  done  the  Tatter  for  Coriolanus,  on  aooouut 
of  his  friendship  1o  hkn. 

Menenius  is  made  to  assume  a  superiority  over  the  common 
watch,  in  being  willing  to  commit  suioid%  whilst  th^  are 
desirous  of  prolonging  a  life  of  misery. 

Men.    I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  yonr  general.    For  snch 
things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.    He 
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generaj  dq  biei  wpf^t.  Fop  yon,  be  thajb  yoi^r  fire  Ipiiff^^and  ypar 
mlsei^  in^f^ase  \fitb  your  age !    I  say  to  yon,  a^  I  wps  said  tb^ 

Coriolanus  says,  of  Menenius  to  Aufidigg,  'h^  gp4do^ 
me/ 

Cor,    My  wife  eoipQS  foremost  ^  then  the  hpnonr'd  mould 
Wherein  this  tmnk  was  framed,  and  in  her  hand 
Tlw  ^w^-fiWd  tp  fiey  |)lpp4,    Bnt,out,^c^9pI 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break! 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. 
What  IB  thM^  oftrt'py  VPI^  I  QV  t^^  doy^^'  ^f^, 
Which  can  make  gods  for^vfQr^  j-r-J  melt|  apd  am  u^t 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others.    My  mother  bows ; 
As  if  Olympuii  ^  u,  mplfMU  fthQ^14  ^ 

In  supplipapen  uo4 :  ^4  Vf^f  ^oupg  bpy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  *  Deny  not.' — Let  the  Vplees 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy ;  I'll  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  staQ4» 
As  if  a  xna^  ifrere  a^thpr  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  odier  ^j\. 

The  whole  sc^e^  while  material  in  language  and  thought^  is 
the  opposite  of  complimentary  to  diyinity.  Opriol^nus  puts 
himself  above  the  gCNJs^  though  he  is  immedia^l^ly  cpnvinced 
he  is  not  more  than  ip^n.  The  encouragement  pfl^vf^aeKst  the 
end  is  of  the  same  kind,  impious^  though  lie  acknowledges 
the  force  qi  natural  causes,  wnich  ip  to  oyerb^^  his  ha(;e  a^ 
produce  his  ruin. 

Meanwhile  Menenius  is  speaking  to  the  tierrified  tribunes 
and  people^  leaving  them  no  hope  put  of  their  dpspair. 

Jllen,  What  he  bids  b^  done,  ii  finished  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  gp4>  hut  eten^ty  and  i^  )ie^ven  ^  t^ri^n^  \Pp 

SU,    Ye9,  mercy,  if  you  repojrt  ^i«m  laruly. 

Men,  I  paint  him  in  the  chji^rActer^  Mark  wh^  n^ercy  ^ 
mother  shall  bring  from  him:  ^e^re  is  U9  more  mercy  fn  hi^  t^an 
there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger ;  that  sh^al}  our  poor  city  find ;  and  all 
jthis  is,  long  of  yoii. 

Thus  he  paints  the  characters  of  Coriolanus  f^nil  the  gods; 
and  Shalcspere,  whilst  he  thus  r^epresents  them  distinctly, 
points  oiit  th^  attribute  of  mercy  wanting  in  them  ^d 
e^kig  in  the  91921.    Was  not  the  mockeiy  of  religion 
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partly  the  purpose  of  this  play,  its  judjments  and  punishments, 
and  its  want  of  pity  and  benevolence  f  Pardon  to  the  Romans 
is  granted  by  the  man,  but  none  is  provided  for  Coriolanus, 
who  falls  a  sacrifice  to  his  forgiveness  of  injuries,  the  triumph 
of  love  over  hate. 

Yolumnia  says  he  has  'affected' — 

To  imitate  the  graioes  of  the  gods 

in  his  fury  and  revenge.  She  opposes  to  it  the  true  nobility 
of  man,  for^veness  of  injuries : — 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
StUl  to  remember  wrongs  ? 

Coriolants's  answer  gives  us  an  instance  of  Shakspere's 
old  idea,  that  were  there  a  Providence,  mortal  miseries  would 
constitute  divine  pleasures,  introduced  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  hbtory. 

Cor.    0,  mother,  mother  I 

\Holdt  her  ly  the  hands,  siienU 
What  have  yon  done  ?  behold  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  doum,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at,    O,  my  mother,  mother !  O ! 
Yon  have  won  a  happy  rictory  to  Rome ; 
Bat  for  your  son — ^belieye  it,  O,  believe  it — 
Most  dang'ronsly  yoa  have  with  him  prevail'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    Bat  let  it  come. 

The  lines  italicised  are  Shakspere's.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  in  her 
moralitv  of  Shakspere,  says,  <  The  expressions  in  the  first 
part  of  this  latter  speech,  with  the  prophetical  conclusion 
of  it,  are  taken  almost  literally  from  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Coriolanus.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  199  of 
Langhome's  translation,  '^  When  she  had  said  this,  she  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  together  with  his  wife  and  children :  upon 
which  Coriolanus,  cryms  out  '  O,  mother,  what  is  it  you 
have  done?'  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  tenderly  pres- 
sing her  hand,  continued  *  you  have  gained  a  victory  mrtu- 
nate  for  your  country,  but  ruinous  to  me.  I  go,  vanquished 
by  you  done.' " ' 

Coriolanus  seems  naturally  to  have  suggested  Timon, 
which  succeeds  in  the  order  of  plays.  The  character  of  one 
naturally  proud  and  revengeful  is  made  to  give  way  to  the 
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instinct  of  humanity.  !nmon^  all  love  and  no  hate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ingratitude  of  men,  dies  in  unconquerable 
aversion  to  his  species.  But  Timon  seems  to  have  had  no 
fiunily,  has  none  of  those  strong  affections,  which,  receiving 
and  giving  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  are  superior  to 
friendships ;  and,  awakened  in  the  worst  of  characters,  make 
a  complete  or  momentary  return  to  virtue.  Shakspere 
makes  nothing  equal  to  this  feeling,  except,  perhaps, 
the  love  of  the  sex,  which,  together  wnk  religion,  of  which 
he  makes  a  still  less  cause,  he  considers  as  lunacy;  and  under 
its  control  a  man  as  not  the  least  master  of  his  own  actions^ 
or  even  his  own  imagination. 
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Tttti  bdi^Tdt  llnhm  ajpp^iid  to  te  In  tn&tt^,  attd  to  go  ho 
fkt^et.  Hid  totde^dttd  16  taAturfe,  its  ^blsmxi  ffb^t&d  and 
^pJEtt^t  \i]f&kil(fii3f  tiSt  niti^  iiii^it^ntJ.  His  ititshAiAk  of 
ProTidenoe  seems  spoken  in  iroftt^h^  tidictded  and  d^pises 
the  gods  as  he  does  mankind.  His  want  of  fUth  in  any  con- 
troUmg  spirit  of  the  uniyerse^  it  will  be  seen,  extends  to  the 
sonl  oi  man*    Bclieion  is  generally  satirised  in  this  play. 

Timon*8  materialism  is  manifested  in  his  speech  on  the 
senators:— 

These  old  fellows 
Hare  their  ingratitDde  in  them  hereditary ; 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
'Tis  Uck  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  towVd  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. 

A  strange  sentiment  is  expressed  cm  the  reihsal  of  Timon's 
friends  to  asust  him. 

Flaminius,  one  of  llmon's  servants,  is  sait  to  demand 
money,  and  meeting  with  a  refusal  from  Lncullus,  Flaminius 
hopes  ihBi  the  meat  in  him,  paid  for  by  his%naster,  may  be 
the  cause  of  every  physical  evil  to  him,  on  which  Steevens 
remarks  that  the  idea  is  that  the  nutriment  which  Lucullus 
had,  for  a  lensth  of  time,  received  at  Timon's  table,  was  a 
great  part  of  his  animal  system.  Shakspere  uses  it  in  the 
speech  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure  and  makes  it 
an  argument  for  materialism. 

ShakqMre  dra^  in  a  severe  reflection  on  religion.  War- 
burton  says,  it  is  mtended  for  the  pious  of  his  own  times,  and 
is  addressed  by  lion's  servant  to  one  of  the  monsters  who 

§retended  honourable  motives  in  refusing  to  assist  his  master, 
hakspere  would  appear  to  say  that  rebgion,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, was  an  apology  for  wrong. 
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Serv.  fizcdlest !  Y«ar  htMidf/^B  a  gpo^TSMn.  Vhe  deril 
knew  ootwliftt  ke  di4  whw  he^  made  man  poUUcj  ha  ci?Q«a94  Iw'* 
aelf  by  it. 

Meaning,  we  suppose^  that  man  would  do  wrong  and  iako 
all  the  benefit  of  religion,,  wUch  appeara  the^  m&t^  from  the 
following,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  sa^  i^^ 

ABdIoaaaol^ink»lMit>in  tha  ancK^thaniltetea^  mailwIUtal 
him  dear. 

What  can  this  mean  but  that  they  will  be  put  to  the  account 
of  religion,  and  slnught£H*waifd  yice  wiU  become  virtue,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness  take  the  pfatoo  p£  the  nunisters  of 
light  ? 

How  Iklrly  tkis  lord  strivea  to  appear  Ibid !  tdsat  Tirtooua  eofkm 
to  be  wieked;  like  tbeaea  tha^  im4er  1h>4  ar4aot  aaal«,wQoJI4  Mt 
whole  realms  on  fire* 

Here  Bbakspere  makes  his  meamng  unmistakable.  He 
compares  what  he  has  said  to  reBgion ;  mod  c^aiKh  a  nature^ 
he  says,  is  the  love  of  these  lords.  ShaksperQ  inaimtates  that 
they  would  rather  serve  Sntan  than  God^  that  &e  loiie  that 
religion  inspires  is  not  only  not  equal  to  the  love  Mt  in  the 
natural  man,  but  is  productive  of  wholesale  ovila  subv^ve 
of  the  exbtence  of  society. 

The  Athenian  senate  adjudge  a  friend  of  Alcibiades  to 
death  for  having  killed  another  in  a  quarrel.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  Alcibiades  against  his  exe- 
cution, Alcibiades  b  condemned  to  be  banished)  aiMl  the 
consequence  is  that  he  turns  his  troops  against  Athens.  Now 
the  motive  appears  to  us  one  extraneous  to  the  play,  and  in- 
troduced to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  was  fit  patiently 
to  sufier  injuries  or  to  resent  them.  Shakspere  appears  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  precepts  of  Christianity  with  regard  to 
sufiering  injuries;  and  fais  own  sentim^its  seem  here  on  the 
side  of  resenting  them,  since  to  them  he  gives  the  weijp^ht  of 
argument,  and  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  play  shows  that  he 
approved  them.  Alcibiades  appeals  to  the  merc^  of  the 
senate,  using  those  human  arguments  in  fevour  of  tt  noticed 
in  Portia,  Tiuaaora,  amd  Isabdla.  -  He  does  not  use  any 
divine  reasons  to  recommend  mercy,  on  die  contrary,  his 
only  allusion  to  the  gods  is  to  produce  their  authority  in 
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faTour  of  reTenge.  The  incideittal  remarks  of  Alcibiades 
are  otherwise  material.  He  speaks  of  the  act  of  his  friend 
as  a  thing  necessitated,  and  of  events  as  material  and  not 
proTideimaL 

Aleib,    It  pleases,  time  and  foitone,  to  lie  heary 
Upon  a  friend  of  ndne. 

The  gods  have  not  visited  him  with  affliction,  or  punished 
him  by  the  consequences  of  his  passions.  Alcibiades  says  of 
his  friend:— 

He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside, 
Of  comely  Tiiiaei. 

Crime  is  to  be  imputed  to  fate,  or  necessitated,  whilst  the 
man  remains  virtuous  in  acts  where  he  was  uninfluenced  by 
circumstances  to  conmiit  a  wrong.  Could  a  man  more  com- 
pl^y  expound  the  law  of  necessity?  When  Alcibiades 
would  reconmiend  revenge  to  the  death,  and  the  senate  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  a  serator  says : — 

He's  imlv  Taliant  that  can  wisely  soffsr 
The  worst  wat  man  can  breathe,  and  make  his  wrongs 
£Ks  ontsides ;  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  cardessiy. 

Alcibiades  argues  thus  against  the  practice  and  its  conse- 
quences:— 

Igt.  Sen,    Yon  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  dear ; 
It  is  not  Talonr  to  revenge,  but  to  bear. 

Aleib.    My  lords,  then,  under  fiAVOur,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  npon't. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  eat  their  throats, 
Witiiont  repugnancy  ?  If  there  be 
Such  Talonr  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
The  ass,  more  captain  than  the  lion;  and  the  fellow, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge ; 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering. 

first  he  notices  the  injuries  of  words,  and  then  the  injuries 
of  things,  and  that  one  ofience  unchecked,  another  would 
follow  of  worse  effect.  Is  not  all  this  directed  against  the 
masim  of  Jesus,  that  struck  on  one  cheek,  you  shomd  present 
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the  other  ?  Alcibiades  continues  in  the  same  strain  and  with 
the  same  application  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Thb  last  ail- 
ment seems  to  have  much  wrapt  up  in  it^  perhaps  more  than 
Shakspere  wished  inmiediately  to  be  seen.  It  must  have 
struck  some  as  implying  that  to  fulfil,  to  the  letter,  the  in- 
junctions of  Jesus,  was  to  forfeit  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  latter  part  of  this  play  seems  introduced  on  purpose 
to  show  the  inefficacy  of  Christian  morality  upon  men — ^not 
only  by  giving  argument  to  opinion,  but  by  the  example  of 
those  who  erred  and  were  punished.    The  senate  held  the 

J>rinciples  of  Christian  forgiveness  analogous  to  those  de- 
ivered  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

In  the  prosperity  of  Timon,  Apemantus,  the  philosopher, 
is  made  to  deliver  a  cynical  prayer  at  the  feast  oi  Timon. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  feast,  the  grace  which  Timon 
observes  is  as  much  in  irony  of  the  gods  as  of  his  pretended 
fiiends.    He  says: — 

The  gods  require  oar  thanks; 

knowing  that  his  guests  would  not  think  so  when  they  found 
nothing  but  warm  water  under  the  covere. .  ^It-wiftsurB^^re 
upon  tnem  to  thank  them  for  whaf  ^e  did  not  consider  a 
benefit,  and  when  he  was  going  to  ask  for  curses  and  not 
for  blessings.  Therefore,  when  he  begins  his  prayer- 
Yon  great  benefactors !  sprinkle  onr  soeiety  with  thankfulness; 

he  did  not  think  them  so  worthy  of  the  epithet  and  inspuing 
the  efiect 

He  tells  them,  which  b  clear  ridicule,  to  reserve  enough 
of  their  gifts,  for  '  if  they  have  not  to  give  they  will  be  des- 
pised,' and  '  if  their  godheads  were  to  borrow  of  men,  men 
would  forsake  the  gods.'  They  are  to  make  villains  of  all 
men  and  women.  Villains  are  their  fees,  he  would  insinuate, 
as  he  had  said  before — ^the  devil  got  the  better  men. 

After  particularising  them  more  individually,  he  puts  all 
together : — 

The  rest  of  your  fees,  O  gods, — the  senators  of  Athens,  together 
with  the  common  lag  of  people,—what  is  amiss  in  them,  you  gods, 
make  suitable  for  destniction. 

What  is  good  they  are  to  correct  into  bad,  and  their  business 
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18  in  nuduDg  pecHile  raitable  for  destmction.  *  In  nothing/ 
he  myUf  'bless  tnem,'  and  *  to  nothing  thej  are  wekome.' 
We  wUl  not  say  that  this  kst  sentence  gives  matenalisai  as 
the  condosion  to  this  th6olo|gj,  it  may  oe  taken  so^  as  weB 
as  the  nothing  to  which  his  friends  were  wdcome  in  the  warm 
water;  but  we  will  saj  that  both  in  the  manner  and  the  matter 
of  nidh  a  prayer  and  thankmvinff  to  the  Dei^^  we  never 
read  anything  more  impiotts.  We  snail  see  he  often  reverts 
to  the  idea  that  interest  makes  religion,  and  without  a  profit 
firom  it  there  would  be  none* 

In  the  corrected  editions^ '  fault'  has  been  put  for  fate  in  a 
former  speech  of  Alcibiades ;  and  in  this  prayer,  'foes'  have 
bem  substituted  for  fees,  showing  that  some  commentators 
thought  them  open  to  the  accusation  of  irreligion. 

When  l^on,  outside  the  wall,  addresses  his  speech  to 
Athene  which,  too,  is  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  we  thhik  it 
was  in  imitation  of  what  Jesus  said,  looking  on  Ja^usalem, 
and  foretelling  what  would  happen  from  its  rejection  of 
him. 

Tim.    Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
Tks&  girdles  in  those  wolves  I 

A  name  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  Jews.  What  Jesus  said 
will  happen,  Timon  conveys  in  a  wish ;  and  more  than  what 
Jesus  said  or  Paul  utt^^  of  coming  vices,  is  imprecated  by 
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safiingthe 
the  gods,  Bhakspere  must  have  meant,  a  satire  upon  them. 


In  cafiing  them  '  good,'  when  making  such  a  request  to 


either  as  not  believine  in  the  interposition  of  heaven,  or 
insinuating  that,  according  to  common  belief,  its  interference 
was  more  productive  of  evil  than  good. 

The  gods  are  good,  as  elsewhere  God  is  kind,  when 
invoked  for  the  purposes  of  revenge. 

In  the  woods,  Timon's  opening  soliloquy  is  full  of 
materialism,  and  he  only  mentions  spiritualism  to  speak  of 
it  with  contempt,  as  one  of  die  most  abhorrent  features  in  his 
hatred  of  mankind. 

Tim,    O  blessed,  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air. 

This  is  the  language  of  Hamlet  towards  the  sun  as  chiefly 
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operant  in  nature;  but  Timon  addresses  it  as  a  ]power  of 
matter  operating  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  nature 
of  man. 

Tim*  T  winn'd  kr^tb^ft  of  one  wotnb, 
Whose  procrealion,  fMktonM,  lOkd  blftfa, 
Scarce  is  dltldaai'-^^oticta  ih«m  with  Adreral  forttinefli 

This  is  the  only  t^rovidraoe  he  knowft  of  acting  on  the  world. 
He  asks  the  earth  to  yield  him  r60ts>  turns  up  gold,  and 
the%  with  a  leer,  he  speaiu  of  religion  t^ 

Whitishcrtf 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  pn^mut  gold  9    No  gods, 
I  Am  no  idle  votMitt*   Roois,  fon  dmur  heaTvns ! 

Insinuating  that  those  only  prayed  who  wanted  gold,  or  if 
they  prayed  for  anything  eke,  they  did  not  want  what  they 
asked  fpr^  tiot  eTdn  daily  toeaa. 
Breaking  into  a  laugh,  he  says  :^-<^ 

Ha,  you  gods  !  why  this  ?    What  this,  yoa  gods  ?    Why  this 
Will  lag  yoar  ptiwti  and  ■er^anii  fhmi  your  sldei  $ 
PlB«k  aioni  Blob's  pilloWs  ft«m  beloW  ttiOir  headi  t 
^is  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  retiffions;  bleSA  the  accursed; 
Make  the  h^ar  Uptotf  ad^rM 

What  language  to  be  addressed  to  heaven !  Aldbiades  and 
liis  army  presant  themselves : — 

Atdb.  What  art  thou  Ih6r6  ? 

apMk. 

Tim,    A  bias^  as  thoa  ark 

H6  tbm  iRlys  to  Alclbmded  t^ 

1  kaow  ihod  too ;  tod  more  thi^  that  1  know  thee, 
I  nti%  detfM  to  ktiow<.    ^oUow  thy  drnm ; 
With  ttttt's  Mood  pidai  th«  ground.   OolesI  gales ! 
Rfeliglona  tanons,  mH  laws  are  cruel ; 
triiea  what  should  war  be  ? 

TiMm  breaks  forth  intb  a  sublime  exhortation  to  Alci- 
bfodei  to  iOt  is  a  god%  He  first  mmtions  Jove,  but  Shak* 
spMe'a  khna  jMem  imtnediati^  drawn  to  those  Scripture 
admonititnis  to  Gk>d'a  people,  wiiich  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
y^k  wii«^  they  at«  tc^d  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord 
on  dN  inhabitams  of  Canaan. 
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• 
Tim.    Be  as  a  planetary  plagae,  when  Joyo 
WUl  o'er  Bome  high-vic'd  cityliang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air :  Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one 
Pity  not  hononr'd  age  for  hia  white  beard^ 
He's  an  usurer :  Strike  me  the  eonnterfeit  matron ; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
HerselTs  a  bawd:  Let  not  the  Tiigin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk-pap8» 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors :  Spare  not  the  babe. 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy ; 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfolly  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse :  Swear  against  objects ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes. 
Nor  s^ht  of  priests  in  holy  Testments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  Jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  scddiers : 
Make  large  confusion ;  and,  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself!    Speak  not,  be  gone. 

Warburton  says  the  bosoms  of  women  exhibited  k  an  alla- 
sion  to  the  fashion  of  Shakspere's  times,  which  shows  how 
Shakspere,  in  describing  generals,  was  ^wn  into  the  nar- 
rower current  of  particulmrs.  And  when  he  says  they  are 
not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ,  we  see  him  following  the 
impressiim  of  his  ideas,  and  referring  to  the  book  whence  he 
had  read  this  account  of  divine  vengeance  to  the  exclusion  of 
pity.  But  the  mention  of  traitors,  and  then  of  babes,  seems 
to  have  produced  in  his  mind  the  very  natural  transition 
from  tiie  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere  that 
Shakspere  had  many  of  tiie  particulars  of  the  nativity  in  his 
mind,  and  this  instance  will  assist  to  prove  the  others.  We 
have  also  given  the  literal  mention  of  Herod  doing  homage 
to  a  child,  with  a  very  particular  insight  into  tiie  theological 
facts  of  the  case ;  therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  tha^  he 
should  recur  to  such  a  well  Iftown  &ct  as  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents,  when  speaking  of  the  murder  of  babes,  though 
he  could  not,  without  anachronism,  allude  by  name  to  such 
a  recorded  fact.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  cannot  see  why 
Shakspere  should  have  introduced  such  dialogues,  except  ior 
private  purposes — not  necessary  to  the  play  or  the  speech. 
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Here  departing  from  generals,  he  gives  an  exceptional  case 
for  killing  an  infant,  and  for  what  possible  reason  except  to 
allude  to  a  well  known  fact?  We  see  he  is  said  by  his 
critics  to  have  done  it  just  before,  when  it  is  not  so  coin- 
cident in  the  idea  of  a  virgin's  bosom — *  boring,  as  it  were, 
through  the  bars/ 

Now  it  is  known  to  everybody,  that  according  to  the  Bible 
relation  Herod  had  a  fear  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  who 
would  dethrone  him,  as  David  did  Saul,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  fear  he  slaughtered  the  innocents  without 
remorse,  and  fulfilled  a  prophecy  that  spoke  of  mothers 
lamenting  for  their  children.  Shakspere  puts  it  in  as  an 
oracle  doubtfully  pronounced,  that  Herod  did  not  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Messiah  coming  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  Jews.  But  why  should  Shakspere  say  'bastard  ?* 
Legitimate  or  illegitimnte  might  just  as  well  fulfil  a  prophecy, 
except  that  he  had  imbibed  the  vulgar  idea  of  the  Jews  and 
anti-christians  respecting  Jesus.  The  coincidence  of  the  rest 
convicts  him  of  starting  the  idea,  and  we  think  the  sup- 
position as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  '  the  star  twinkling  on 
my  bastardising'  will  appear  from  this  of  Timon's,  not  so  far- 
fetched. It  cannot  be  said  here  that  Shakspere  adapted  his 
language  to  situation  and  character.  Timon  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Christianity — and  the  abuse  of  it,  if  proved,  must 
belong  entirely  to  Shakspere. 

He  says  to  the  two  courtezans  who  accompany  Alci- 

biades : — 

You  are  not  oathable, 
Altbough,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you — spare  your  oaths. 
I'll  trust  to  your  conditions.    Be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  yon 
•Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke, 
And  be  no  turncoats.       , 

He  spoke  to  people  who  misht  acknowledge  the  gods,  though 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  nad  any  sentiment  of  religion ;  he 
therefore  asks  Alcibiades  to  give  the  performance  to  his  im- 
precations, whilst  he  vents  them  upon  him.  Alcibiades  says 
he  will  take  his  gold  but  not  his  counsel.    To  the  women  he 
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tt7%  tIiotifl;h  be  biui  enough  gold  to  v^ike  them  virta^om 
yet  he  wuT  rely  more  upon  i&iv  'conditioiis'  thiin  feligioii, 
Ba  will  not  ask  them  to  take  oath9  to  fiMl  hi9  mtenlion^ 
toward!  mftnkind,  hut  wmem  at  oatbs^  «od  endeayoniv  to 
make  die  gode  ridiculoiw  under  the  ide«  of  their  beanog 
blasphemy.  Still  more  does  he  ridicule  die  rebgioe?  wbo 
woiad  endeayour  to  cure  orime  hf  fiety ;  be  imiiraiiteB  tbey 
are  more  liable  to  fall  themsely^  than  to  effect  oopiyereioii) 
and  nature  be  oaUe  fire/relig^n  mwi^,  Nor  do^  be  Irt  tb0 
prieet9  alooe,  hat  qoiddy  retorqe  to  the  obaiiee,  wb^  ibp 
womee  ask  him  what  tb^  shaU  do  to  dee^rye  bia  go)d« 

T4m»  Poar  the  iaoi^, 

That  iooMs  against  tke  4i«attoy  a(  fl^sh, 
Ami  nai  beUeyes  hkasalr ; 

i^.y  talks  against  natnre,and  of  Ood,  and  is  an  infidel  himself. 
An  opinion  jpreyalebt  amongst  diflbelieyers.  The  imprecations 
of  Timon,  their  yarie^  and  repetHfon,  are  enough  to  mi^e  a 
man,  not  so  firm  in  nis  fidtb  aa  Joimson,  shudder,  and  the 
imagination  alone  of  an  unb^eyer  «0|ild  supply  a  character 
with  die  expression  of  8U<^  sentiments. 

Timon  in  his  soliloquies  takea  )^  fill  of  materialism^  and 
thus  addresses  nature ; — 

That  nataise.  being  aick  of  plan's  nnkindness, 
Bhonld  yet  be  hungry  I — Common  mother,  l^on,    [luffing* 
Whose  womb  nnmeasnrabla,  ai|d  lofimte  bfjMSt^ 
Toems,  and  teds  aU;  whose  ael&wnie  mattto> 
Whereof  thy  prond  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pnff!d, 
Engenders  Uie  black  toad,  and  adder  bine, 
The  ffilded  newt,  and  eyeleBS  yenom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhcMred  birthg  below  crisp  heayen 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  who  aU  ^y  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom  x>ne  poor  rpot  f 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingratefol  man  ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  msrbled  manstoaaU  fkif^'^e 
Neyer  presented  I— 0,  a  root-^Dear  thanlps  I 
Bit  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas ; 
Wnereof  mgratefhl  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  imotuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  coaaideratioa  slips  I 
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Could  any&kig  be  wnUbsa  mare  matmaly  whidb  might  graee 
the  title-page  ^the' System  <rfNature2'or  be  amotto  to  the 
more  scientific  'Natural  History  of  the  Creation  T  Not  an 
aUueion  to  a  maker,  cveator,  or  god,  ^oept  to  iasmlt  the  idea 
af  Providenee,  and  make  earth  sel^^Miginating  and  oneatio^ 
to  the  astonishment  4>f  the  heavenfi. 

All  the  terms  applied  to  Ood  are  here  siven  to  matter-^ 
as  our  common  parent,  unmeasurable  in  its  womb  to  pro- 
duce, and  infinite  m  its  resources  to  feed*  Shakspere  is  very 
fond  of  mentioning  ihe  pride  of  man,  and  contrasting  it  with 
all  the  material  conskkntUions  which  levd  him  with  ihe  rest 
of  nature.  When  he  does  this,  it  is  without  any  mention  of 
spiritualism,  and  often  is  introduced  to  give  argument  to 
opinion  against  the  idea  of  his  being  imanc^al,  or  wene  beiag 
any  faeneafter.  How  completely  Shakspere  enterod  into  the 
idea.  <^  man's  b^ng  bom  under  the  influence  of  ^sircumstaaoea 
as  wdl  as  educated  by  them,  and  aot  under  sin  or  flpintoal 
action,  may  be  seen  here  suod  dsewhere.  Timon  says  to 
Apemantos: — 

Tbxm  art  a  slave,  idiom  fortane*8  tender  arm 
With  favour  neyor  ^laspM,  but  t>Fed  a  deg. 

Thy  nature  4id  ooDUiieace  ia  sufiPrance,  time 
Hj^  made  thee  Iwxd  in'jL 
If  thorn  vUt  fiorfle,  ihy  futher  that  poor  n« 
Most  be  thy  subject,  who  in  spite  jmt  itoff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  orogve  tereditary. 

He  had  been  before  expounding  at  length  the  difference 
between  himself  and  the  cynic,  how  his  hatred  to  mankind 
was  derived  under  totally  different  circumstances  to  that 
which  had  necessitated  the  behaviojir  of  the  pretended  philo- 
sopher. On  Apemantus  expressing  a  wish  that  the  worid 
were  rid  of  the  men,  that  none  but  i>easts  remained,  and  he 
were  one  of  them,  Timon  shows  animal  life  to  be  wcH-se 
than  human,  and  gives  it  as  the  only  reason  we  should  be 
content  with  our  condition.  If  Shakspare  more  at  all  reli- 
gious, believed  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  man  being  superior  to  the 
beasts,  here  was  a  noble  opportunity  to  ^ow  that  there  was 
somethsng  in  man,  and  a  hope  of  imnKurtality,  whidh  set  hiim 
above  the  beasts,  and  made  vile  indeed  the  sentiment  of  A|)e- 
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mantuSy  which  lost  sight  of  th^  peculiar  privileges  of  man, 
his  right  to  eternity,  and  his  being  made  after  the  ims^  of 
Ood. 

Left  to  himself  again  Timon  returns  to  his  abuse  of  reli- 
gion on  seeing  the  gold.  As  usual,  Shakspere  repeating 
the  ideas  which  it  had  before  suggested : — 

Thou  visible  God, 
That  sold'rest  dose  impossibilities. 
And  msk'st  them  kiss?  that  ipeak'st  with  every  tongue. 
To  every  purpose !    Oh,  thou  touch  of  hearts  I 
Think  l^y  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire. 

BhaksperCy  in  pointed  language,  ascribes  to  this  personifica- 
tion of  Deity  more  attributes  than  he  ever  gave  to  divine 
power  reverenced  by  mankind.  It  is  curious  9iat  the  atheist 
Marechal  addresses  gold  much  in  the  same  words,  in  his 
poem  called  the  French  Lucretius. 

Timon,  in  his  speech  to  the  thieves,  in  his  satire  upon  pro- 
fessions, (and  Shakspere  was  a  Moli^re,  including  all  in  his 
reproaches)  puts  the  priests  first: — 

Tet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
That  yon  are  thieves  profess'd,  that  yon  work  not 
In  holier  shapes ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions. 

This  examination  of  men  he  soon  quits  to  illustrate  the 
operations  of  nature,  formed  on  the  abstraction  of  one  part 
from  another,  on  destruction  as  well  as  creation,  on  decay 
and  revival.  He  shows  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  whicn 
takes  and  supplies,  and  continues  in  its  eternal  round  of 
material  interchanges.  After  mentioning  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  sea,  he  comes  to  the  most  material  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  earth  and  its  productions,  and,  as  usual,  the 
most  degrading  to  mankind. 

Tim.  The  earth's  a  thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stol'n 
From  gen'ral  excrements. 

Shelley  has  the  same  idea^  but  not  expressed  in  such  con- 
temptuous and  bitter  terms. 
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Shakspere  does  here  append  a  moral:  he  makes  the 
thieves  say  they  are  almost  charmed  from  their  profession 
hy  Timon's  persuasion  to  it,  which  would  seem  to  mean 
that  vice  in  itself  carries  its  own  cure,  that  society  cannot  and 
will  not  so  on  with  it^  and  that  when  its  effects  are  shown  hy 
proper  education^  and  put  in  a  proper  light,  it  will  not  be  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  love  for  it,  but  men  are  driven  to  it  by 
circumstances  and  necessity.  The  soliloquy  of  the  Steward, 
on  beholding  his  ruined  master,  introduces  a  Scriptural  prin- 
ciple, which  Shakspere  has  already  objected  to  in  this  play, 
and  which  he  seems  to  do  on  this  and  other  occasions  i-^ 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies  ? 

One  of  the  moral  objects  of  this  play,  as  we  have  said 
before,  seems  to  have  been,  to  point  out  the  impossibility 
of  practising  the  Christian  virtues;  and  above,  Shakspere 
puts  it  in  a  sentence  that  would  serve  as  a  motto  to  his  play. 

Tim,    Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 

Then,  as  it  were,  reverting  to  a  Providence,  not  on  account 
of  its  administration  of  justice,  but  because  there  was  one 
honest  man.    He  says: — 

Forgive  my  general  and  ezceptless  rashness. 
Perpetual-sober  Gods !    I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man.    Mistake  me  not.    But  one ; 
No  more,  I  pray ;  and  he's  a  steward. 

As  if  in  irony  of  their  indifference  according  to  the  Epicurean 
idea. 

The  speeches  in  this  part  of  the  play  abound  in  Scriptural 
allusions  of  the  same  tendency  as  those  exhibited;  but 
enoueh  has  been  cited  to  establish  our  general  positions. 

"W^en  Timon  sees  the  poet  and  the  painter  come  to  seek 
his  gold,  he  says : — 

I'll  meet  yon  at  the  tarn. 
What  a  God's  gold,  that  he  is  worshipped 
In  a  baser  temple  than  where  swine  do  feed ! 
Tis  thou  that  ngg'st  the  bark,  and  plongh'st  the  fpam ; 
Settleit  admired  reverence  in  a  slave. 

2i 
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TothMbevmhipl  attd  tk j  Mdiito  for  ay« 
Be  erown'd  with  plagoM,  ihai  tbee  alone  obej ! 

This  not  only  appetffti  a  satire  on  gold,  but  on  Grod,^  wor- 
sbipi  and  the  reverence  of  helpless  beings  which  originates 
religion.  The  introduction  of  saints,  crowned  with  puLgues, 
shows  that  more  than  mere  abstract  superstition^  or  the 
passions  of  men,  were  in  his  thoughts. 
'  On  the  entrance  of  the  senators,  ^^mon  says,  after  wishing 
them  every  evil — 

.  So  I  leare  70a 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosp'rons  gods, 
As  thieres  to  keepers. 

Thus  he  compares  the  gods  to  eaolers  of  a  prison.  He 
tells  them  of  his  death,  which  is  to  be  to-morrow,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  annihilation. 

Tim.    Wh  J,  I  was  irriliiig  of  my  epitaph ; 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow.    My  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  ihe  all  things. 

He  then,  in  recommending  death  to  the  Athenians,  speaks 
of  it  as  Hamlet  does  in  his  soliloquy,  and  as  do  so  many 
others  of  Shakspere's  characters,  as  the  end  of  all  things : — 

CSommend  me  to  them, 
And  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  grie^ 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes. 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  snstain 
hk  life's  nneertain  yoyage,  I  will  de 
Some  kindness  to  them,  I'll  teach  them  to  prerent 
Wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

Whoso  please 
T6  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste ; 
ODme  hither  ere  my  tree  haih  felt  ihe  axe. 
And  hang  himself. 

Alcibiades  had  also  spoken  in  eulogy  of  suicide,  l^on 
concludes  as  to  himself,  in  the  same  langua^,  and  points 
to  the  result  he  would  impress  on  others.  Ot  religion  and 
immortality,  and  of  the  mansions  <xf  the  blessed,  ne  thus 
mateHalises :— 
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Ck>me  not  to  me  again ;  but  aaj  to  Atheni 
Timon  hath  made  his  eyerlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  «dt  flood, 
«    Which  once  a-daj  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover.    Thither  come. 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  hj,  and  language  end : 
What  is  amisSj  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  workaj  and  death  their  gain  I 
Sun,  hide  tiiy  beams !    Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

All  that  he  o6uld  he  Imd  done  in  the  way  of  Wpa  and' 
language — 'he  hbd  ended  his  reign,  and  he  invoked  one*  of 
the  uoweri^  of  creation  to  be  his  suceenofi  that  destratetion 
might  commence  in  deed  as  well  as  s|)e^.  A  senator  ^s 
to  AlcibiadeS;  in  mitigation  of  pmushment: — 

All  have  not  ofiended : 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  sqxiare  to  take 
On  those  that  are,  revenge.    Crimes,  like  to  ladds^ 
Are  not  inherited. 

The  aHosion  here  is  one  evidently  pointed  against  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin. 

The  epitaph  on  Timon  is  an  approjKriate  and  striking  com- 
mentary on  his  fate  and  opiiiions : — 

Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft. 
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How  loye  may  be  turned  into  hatred,  kindness  into  cruelty, 
from  natural   causes;  how  wonders,  moral  and  material, 
m^  be  produced  by  realities,  seem  the  objects  of  this  play. 
Hermione  says  to  Polixenes : — 

Youll  stay  ? 

Pol.    No,  Madam. 

Her.    Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

PoL    I  may  not,  rerily.. 

Her.    Verily? 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  tows  ;  but  I, 
Tho'  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oathi. 
Should  yet  say, '  Sir,  no  going :'  yerily. 
Yon  shall  not  go :  a  lady's  yerily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.    Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.    How  say  you  t 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily, 
One  of  them  you  shiJl  be. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  intended  as  a  more 
covert  instance,  of  which  Snakspere  openly  gave  an  example 
by  quotation  in  Richard  II.,  *  ox  setting  the  word  itself  against 
the  word.'  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  conyersant  with 
the  Scriptures  that  yerily  was  the  fayourite  asseyeration  of 
Jesus.  Now  Shakspere  calls  these  yerilies  limber  yows,  and 
puts  them  in  comparison  with  other  oaths.  The  divine 
master  had  said,  *  verily  I  say  unto  you,'  when  he  had  told 
them  to  swear  not  at  all,  and  their  conversation  was  to  be 
yea  and  nay.  *  Nay'  is  the  negative,  first  used  by  Hermione, 
and  seems  the  introduction  in  Shakspei'e's  mina  to  *  yerily,' 
and  his  subsequent  reflections  upon  the  word.  Shakspere, 
by  calling  those  verilies  vows  and  oaths,  would  say  that  the 
very  time  we  were  forbidden  to  swear,  there  was  a  contra- 
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diction  in  the  divine  master  swearing,  and  that  he  was  no 
example  of  his  precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Shak- 
spere  not  only  kd  given  an  example  of  thoughts,  of  things 
divine,  intermixed  with  scruples  of  the  word  set  against  the 
word,  hut,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  that  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  divine  instructor  were  themselves  lawless 
and  uncertain.  And  here  he  leaves  the  same  thing  to  be 
inferred  of  his  sayings  with  regard  to  morality  and  every-day 
life.  Verily  was  more  than  yea  and  nay,  as  Shakspere  says; 
it  meant  by  the  truth ;  and  by  saying  a  lady's  verily  is  as 
potent  as  a  lord's,  he  would  declare  one  oath  as  eood  as 
another — ^the  same  in  the  mouth  of  a  master  or  disciple. 
Finally,  Hermione,  who  began  with  a  nay,  changes  it  for 
verily,  swears  by  the  oath  of  Polixenes,  and  calls  it  the  dread 
verily — as  it  were  in  derision  of  the  source  whence  it  came. 
What  use,  we  ask,  expatiating  on  such  a  word,  had  there 
npt  been  the  extraneous  consideration  we  have  mentioned — 
the  intention  so  palpably  displayed  of  trying  to  make  it  out 
an  oath,  and  givmg  occasion  to  mock  it  as  a  word  of  sacred 
respect?  What  'purport,  therefore,  but  to  gird  the  gods, 
whom  Shakspere  could  not  spare  in  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity ?  The  only  thing  to  be  said  in  extenuation  might  be, 
that  the  Puritans  had  adopted  the  word,  so  that  by  satirising 
them  he  might  avoid  the  imputation  of  mocking  the 
original.  But  if  meant  to  apply  to  them,  the  argument  in  it 
is  as  much  directed  against  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  against  the  Puritans'  employment  of  it ;  and  this 
could  not  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  Shakspere,  if  it 
did  of  any  of  his  hearers  or  readers. 

That  Shakspere  was  occupied  vrith  spiritual  thoughts  is 
almost  immediately  seen  by  his  introduction,  contrary  to 
character,  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  He  makes  the 
pagan  Polixenes  say  that  if  he  and  Leontes  had  con- 
tinued the  same  as  they  were  in  childhood — 

We  should  have  answer'd  Heaven 
Boldly, '  Not  guilty ;'  th'  imposition  clear'd, 
Hereditary  ours. 

The  allusions  to  reli^on,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  times, 
are  continued,  though  the  dramatis  persona  are  all  heathens. 
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When  Laonta  talki  of  the  proofr,  to  him,  o£  hw  wife's 
iofidditjr,  he  fayftz-r* 

U^kfottoChiiig? 

J|l9  ooreriqg  ffky  is  noUw^f)  B^liemiik  nolt^ng  i 
tj  Fi£p  I9  vnthi^;  fuxr  mi^^g  )f^^  4^0^  |ioj()u9f s. 
If  this  be  nothii^. 

An  iHAfljkqtkp  of  *  Nihil  ei:  AihHo  ii^V  ilb^  og^tirfny  of  wbiqh 

B^^^u^  b^itf  in  tfc  pi^fe,  JkcAMi^f  sf^y^,  *^U  »va 
ffpt  to  the  wodii  of  others ;  wiU  m^Jke  :^ajt  tP  be  true  to  him 
whi<A  was  nciit  90  before  $  smk  is  he  Fhcrse  igpoiwt^sFeduli^ 
^ill  not  oome  \ip  to  ih^  truth.  PanUi;^  wf^  natpre  made 
the  childi  his  oewrWn  daiight^;  and  if  it  has  t^  ordmng 
^  the  inin4»Ahe  tfslls  it  not  to  mak^  bar  jealous  as  her 
^ijther,  to  b^iU^fve  iippossU>ilities. 

Leon.    I'll  bare  thee  bnnit. 

P^    lesFsaot; 
It  is  an  (lereUc  tfiat  makes  jbfie  tre, 
Not  sl)^  t^t  bfurns  in't. 

PeflsecutoiB,  noit  iheir  yietiedSy  are  the  h^^cs  holding  fidae 
Ojunioiis*    Hmoiofie,  in  her  defence,  sajss  :-rr^ 

If  po VrB  diTHie 
Beheld  enr  hoowi  actions^  as  iAidj  doj 

th^  ynVL  mtll}sp  known  her  innooence.  The  doubt  .expressed 
is  ^i^alified  bj  a  pareathetiqal  asse^i^on  of  the  beUef  in 
Providence.  We  have  before  noticed  this  in  Bhakapere, 
as  rather  evidencine,  by  the  apology,  his  scepticism,  duui 
makipj?  09  l^elieye  he  had  no  doubts  on  the  question.  It 
was  hare,  however,  i^ecessaiy  to  c^jiaracter  and  situation.  Of 
^  abs^ce  of  .GamUIo  from  conrt,  she  says: — 

4nd  TJbij  Jh^  1^  vour  oonrt^  tl^  gods  th^pMi^lTeit 
Wotthig  no  more  (than  I  are  ignorant. 

The  oracle  against  him,  Leontes,  immediately  denies  its 
authority,  but  his  ch^d  dead,  and  his  wife's  death  reported, 
he  admits  his  profaneness.  Paulina  says  the  queen  is  dead, 
knowing  her  to  be  alive.  The  most  extravagant  repentance 
ifi  wmmers  afkr  iRoman  €aAolic  iaahion  would  not  move 
the>goib^flhe  says,  to  look  the  vmy  he  wept. 
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Antigoiius  says,  thinking  to  have  seen  in  bis  sleep  Her- 
mioiie,  who  is  not  dead : — 

Gome,  poor  babe;  Ibareheardy 
Bat  not  believ'd,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
May;  iralk  a^piin ;  if  sach  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  nigh#;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

Dreams  are  toys^ 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  snperstitioaflly, 

I  will  be  sqoar'd  by  this. 

« 

Shepherd  says  to  his  s<^,  on  finding  the  babe  i — 

If  thou'lt  see  a  thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither. 

The  Clown,  his  son,  speaks  of  the  ship  going  down,  wit|i 
the  pity  of  Miranda  in  the  Tempest.  The  Shepperd  says  to 
his  son,  because  he  has  found  goid  with  the  child : — 

Tis  a  lucky  day,  and  we  will  do  good  deeds  on  it. 

He  is  suddenly  inspired  with  the  morali^  of  Paley-r-he  is 
rich  enough  tabe  good. 

Atttolycus  b  a  sort  of  yariation  of  the  character  of  Bamar- 
dine,  whose  villany  is  less  from  having  less  resolution,  but 
caring  for  life^  he  has  the  philosophy  of  Measure  for  Measure 
in  not  caring  for  a  fiiture  state,  which  he  expresses  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  Clown  to  Bamardine  in  that 
play :— ' 

CktUows,  and  knock,  are  toe  powerfnl  on  the  highway:  beating 
and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me ;  lor  the  life  to  come,  1  sleep  out  the 
thought  of  it. 

What  need  had  Shakspere  to  repeat  this  infidelity — ^reli- 
gictt  9enut  m(»«lity— <wh^M¥er  he  could  introduce  it  f  How- 
ever, as  Hke  rewaids  in  tius  world,  aocorcting  to  the  Shepher4i 
were  to  make  people  good,  so  punishments,  in  some  aogree^ 
were  to  effect  theur  purpose,  and  4eter  from  crime :  acting 
on  Mackintosh's  principle  of  virtue — the  love  of  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  criminals  are  prevented  by  the  fear  of 
a  future  state,  which  Mackintosh  um  would  be  a  gallows- 
morality,  if  they  believed  in  it.  Shakspere  makes  them 
think  that  as  a  sleep  here  ef&ces  the  thought|  so  an  eternal 
sleep  wiU  the  frtct  oi  ihe  life  to  come.  -         r  -  ^. 
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The  Clown,  reciting  the  preparations  for  the  feast,  says  of 
the  Musicians : — 

Bat  one  Puritan  unongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes. 

This  a  yaijation  of  a  joke  we  have  had  before  on  the  Puri- 
tans— the  sacred  borrowing  from  the  profane.  We  cannot 
see,  in  this  mention  of  the  psalms,  any  reyerence  to  Scripture, 
or  the  profesrion  of  piety  m  his  rivsds  who  would  draw  the 
Globe  from  mundane  to  more  heavenly  pursuits. 

Autolycus  likens  a  man's  career  of  vices  to  the  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  prodigal  son. 

When  Perdita  speaks  of  the  resolution  of  Florizel,  and  the 
opposition  of  his  father,  the  king,  to  his  marriage  with  her, 
the  will  within  and  the  cause  without,  Shakspere,  in  two 
lines  and  a  hal^  has  delivered  the  whole  essay  of  Hume  on 
liberty  and  necessi^ — ^that  of  two,  or  many  motives,  but  one 
can  act,  which  becomes  necessity. 

"Per.    One  of  these  two  most  he  necessities^ 
Which  then  will  speak,  that  you  must  change  this  purpose. 
Or  I  mj  life. 

He  says  he  can  be  nothing  but  hers : — 

To  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Tho'  destiny  say  no. 

Perdita  says  to  Polixenes,  the  king,  in  disguise,  that  she 
has  not  some  flowers  in  her  nosegay  bemuse  of  their  supposed 
improper  effects  on  the  chastihr  of  maidens.  Polixenes  makes 
a  long  artificial,  metaphysical,  philosophical  speech,  the  pur- 
port of  which  is  that  nothing  can  be  separated  from  nature, 
nature  inakes  all — ^makes  art :  that  nature  makes  that  which 
appears  to  be  assisting  nature:  that  nature  changed,  still 
pature  does  it 

Florizel  says  to  Perdita,  on  the  supposition  of  his  violation 
of  faith:—- 

It  cannot  fail,  but  bv 
TheTiolation  of  my  laith;  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  th'  earth  togeUier, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within.  ^ 

Should  love,  in  the  vehemence  of  passion,  talk  speculative 
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philosophy  ?  Was  not  this  so-often-repeated  Lucretian  senti- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  things  delivered  in  character 
by  Shakspere  ? 

Florizei  is  one  of  those  sons  who  is  made  to  look  forward 
to  his  father's  death,  even  in  his  hearing,  as  the  accomplish 
ment  of  his  prospects  and  promises  to  Perdita.  The  young 
man  has  no  great  regard  for  truth,  nor  has  his  counsellor, 
Camillo,  though  his  dissembling  and  falsehood  lead  to 
a  happy  issue  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle.  When 
Camillo  says  if  they  will  obey  his  direction  they  may  live  toge- 
ther married,  Florizei  asks  if  he  can  perform  a  miracle — can 
he  trust  in  Camillo  any  longer  as  a  man  ?  The  law  of  neces- 
sity having  been  laid  down  by  Perdita,  the  doctrine  of  chance 
is  as  philosophically  delivered  by  Florizei,  when  Camillo  asks 
him  whether  he  has  thought  of  any  place  to  go  to. 

Flo,    Not  any  yet ; 
But  as  th'  unthought-on  accident  is  goilty 
Of  wb$t  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Oarselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Autolycus,  in  his  soliloquy  on  rogues,  does  not  let  the 
young  prince  pass,  but  characterises  hmi  as  *  about  a  piece  of 
iniqmty.' 

Aut.    Snre  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may 
do  anything  extempore. 

Was  this  W(Mrd  used  in  mockery  of  the  Puritans,  and  their 
assuming  the  sanction  of  religion  for  their  misdeeds?  Auto- 
lycus having  made  the  Shepherd  and  his  son  the  victims 
of  his  roguery,  and  still  intending  to  make  them  serve  his 
purpose,  the  Clown  says : — 

We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say,  even  blessed. 

Shep,    Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was  provided  to  do  ns 
good. 

Here  is  a  sneer  at  Providence,  and  the  expression  of  good 
people  towards  the  instruments  of  good  to  them. 

The  Gentleman,  announcing  to  the  court  of  Leontes  the 
arrival  of  Perdita  with  Florizei,  says : — 

This  is  a  creatnre, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
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Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  bat  bid  follow. 
Paul.    How  ?  not  women  ? 

Whilst  this  expressed  the  eaamess  of  making  a  nd^gion,  it 
shows  no  reT^^nce  to  the  true  one,  or  its  professors :  vad 
whilst  the  man  assigns  to  a  womi^  all  followers,  the  womut 
implies^  by  her  answer,  that  whilst  the  other  sex  would  foliow 
a  woman,  haf  sex  would  do  no  such  thing,  but  rather  gi^e 
their  &ith  to  a  man. 

A  Oaitleman  of  the  court  q9JB  the  s^toe,  supposed  to 
be  of  Harmione,  is  a  wprk — 

Newlj  performed  by  that  rare  Italian  master,  3*0110  Ronumo; 
who,  had  he  himself  eternity,  and  Ojould  pat  breath  into  his  work, 
woald  begaile  natare  of  her  castom,  so  perfectly  is  he  her  ^^ 

This  is  like  many  other  passages  of  Shakspere  on  the  forma- 
tion of  man :  to  be  nature  etemi^  is  wanted,  as  well  as 
the  gift  of  infusing  the  breath  of  life.  That  eternity  is  here 
meant  as  the  attribute  of  diyiiuty,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  nature,  is 
plain  from  the  preceding  play,  where  Menenius  says  Corio- 
lanus  ^  wants  nc^hing  of  a  god  but  eternity.'  Johpson  has  a 
long  note  to  explain  that  eternity,  in  this  passage  of  the 
Winter's  Tale,  only  means  the  temporal  sense  oy  which 
we  express  a  IcHig  continuation  of  tmie.  That  would  be 
to  except  it  from  its  contexts,  when  it  is  coupled  with  the 
other  attributes — the  gift  of  divinity,  breath  of  life,  and  nature, 
whi(^  is  eternal,  and  of  which  he  speaks.  From  Johnson's 
attempt  to  apologise  for  it,  and  alter  its  construction,^  we  can 
only  infer  that  he  did  not  apiNroye  of  this  passage,  nor  of  the 
others  which  detract  from  religion  by  base  aad  material  com« 
parisons,  and  mock  the  exercise  g£  divinity. 
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Thb  Boatswain,  in  the  ^torm,  has  no  religion — neither  reve- 
rence for  Gk)dy  or  man,  but  a  love  of  life,  which  he  respects 
more  in  himself  than  others.  He  says  you  are  to  be  thankful 
you  have  liried  so  long,  and  be  ready  for  the  mischance  of 
death.  Readiness  is  all,  as  Hamlet  said,  and  Gloster  in  Lear. 
Th^  more  pious  old  counsellor  of  Naples  derives  consola- 
tion firoin  the  idea  that  such  a  boatswain  wa^  rather  fated  to 
he  baugqd  thw  drowned : — 

Stand  fiist,  good  fote,  to  his  haajfing !  make  t^e  rope  of  his  des- 
tiny our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  if  be  be  not  bom 
to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

This  appears  to  b<s  rather  an  ill  tuned  mockery  of  prayer. 
On  the  re-appearance  of  the  royal  party  the  Boatswain  re- 
ceive AepoL  no  better,  but  ^sks  wh$it  do  they  there?  and 
Sebastian  gives  the  pharacter  of  him  ^nd  his  l^^nguage,  by 
yrhich  again  we  may  ]uiow  what  is  considered  blasphemous 
and  derogatory  of  men  or  gods : — 

A  p^  o'yopr  thffe^  I  you  bawling,  blasphjunonii,  incharitable 
4og! 

The  Boatswain  UXk  them  to  work.  And  when  th^  rest  fly 
to  pi*ayep*8,  deeming  all  lost,  he  says,  what,  must  our  mouths 
be  cold?  thinkine  of  the  diffirent  liquid  and  results  when  he 
sboidd  have  to  ti^Le  in  sta  water  instead  of  engulj^ing  fiery 
spirats. 

The  moral  €)i  ihk  appears  tq  he  <&at  on  such  ooeasions  it 
would  be  better  to  work  and  endeavour  to  save  yourself  than 
Y^aste  ^  time  in  fNraye^  aad  lamentatioiis,  when  a  common 
fkte  mi;st  embrace  all  who  expose  themselves  to  it — the 
pious,  the  blasphemous,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  royal  and 
the  ignoble.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  a  wreck,  when  the 
only  one  saved  has  reported  that  wfaibt  he  stripped,  com- 
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mitted  himself  to  the  waves,  and  the  assistance  of  objects 
around  him,  the  rest  he  left  in  supplication  to  heaven. 

iftra.  O  I  I  have  snffer'd 

With  those  that  I  sair  saffer. 

This  is  a  sentiment  of  morality  coming  from  an  unsophisti- 
cated child  of  nature.  The  love  of  humanity,  which  is  at 
once  awakened  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  same  species, 
though  ignorant  of  her  kind  before.  This  love,  or  this  pity, 
left  to  itself,  or  cherished,  would  not  bear  to  do  injury,  or  see 
it  done. 

iftro.  O  I  the  cry  did  knock 

Against  my  werj  heart :  poor  bouIs^  they  perish'd ! 

The  love  of  mankind  and  creatures  of  this  earth,  which  she 
feeb,  she  thinks  ought  to  extend  to  heaven;  and  thus  she 
passes  judgment  on  the  want  of  mercy  in  the  higher  powers, 
who  permit  shipwrecks  and  other  mundane  calamities. 

Mira.    Had  I  been  any  God  of  power,  I  would 
Hare^Bunk  the  sea  within  the  earth ;  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swidlow'd,  and 
The  fraaghting  souls  within  her. 

Shakspere  here  does  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods,  of  whatever 
religion,  for  their  want  of  mercy,  which  he  represents,  as  he 
has  done  before,  more  an  attribute  of  humanity.  He  puts  it 
in  comparison  that  higher  powers,  if  there  be  such,  are  not  so 
good  as  men ;  and  he  has  often  rated  them  for  their  cruelty. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  as  before,  prayer  or  not 
prayer,  piety  or  impiety,  good  or  bad,  were  shown  to  be 
all  alike  before  the  causes  of  nature;  so  Shakspere,  in 
Miranda,  gives  the  sonclusion  that  there  was  no  intmerenoe 
of  Providence,  no  instance  of  its  exercise  on  earth.  Enough 
we  see  in  these  introductory  strokes,  and  from  what  we,  know 
of  ihe  end  of  the  play,  to  suppose  that  Shakspere  framed  this 
drama  on  the  moral  of  Measure  for  Measure,  and  other 
plays :  a  human  system  of  love,  mercy,  and  forgiveness  here, 
greater  in  ext^t,  than  in  any  religious  scheme,  present, 
or  to  arrive  hereafter. 

Shakspere  gives  an  instance  in  Prospero  of  mentioning,  in 
the  same  breath,  Providence  and  fortune. 
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Mira.    How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro,    By  Providence  divine. 
Know  thns  far  forth. 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore;  and,  by  my  prescience 
I  find,  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. 

Thus  Shakspere  mixed  at  random  causes  with  Providence 
'  or  chance ;  sometimes  revising  one  with  the  other,  but  adhering 
more  to  the  one  than  the  other,  showing  to  which  he  inclined  ; 
sometimes  affirming  it  and  then  denying  it,  which  inducer 
us  to  think  that  he  sometimes  introduced  Providence  in  pro- 
priety with  the  times,  whilst  he  adhered  on  the  whole  ta 
nature.  Here,  as  in  Hamlet,  Providence  is  assumed  imme- 
diately to  be  negatived ;  we  think  this  is  as  strong  evidence 
of  the  direction  of  a  man's  mind,  as  if,  from  appearance, 
it  was  all  on  one  side.  It  shows  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question ;  of  the  religious  belief  in  a  Pro- 
vidence, that  he  held  it  up  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  to 
be  opposed  by  his  own  opinion.  As  to  speaking  in  character, 
here  is  one  declaring  himself,  as  Hamlet  did  in  opposition  to 
himself;  and  of  t£e  two  ideas,  it  must  be  asked,  which 
of  them  belongs  to  the  writer  ?  If  it  be  said  that  Shakspere 
only  painted  nature,  as  Shaftesbury  has  in  his  characteristics, 
declaring  that  men  are  visited  with  different  and  opposite 
ideas  on  the  subjects  of  religion,  then  Shakspere  drew 
men  as  infidels,  where  in  poetry  he  might  have  made  them 
uniform,  showed  that  he  had  die  same  opinion  of  men  as 
another  infidel,  and  that  he  was  of  that  opinion  in  which 
he  most  often  declared  himself— the  test  which  Shaftesbury 
says  is  applicable  to  the  discovery  of  a  man's  real  private 
thoughts  on  questions  of  religion. 

Prospero,  having  gone  fi*om  Providence  to  accident,  pro- 
ceeds to  account  for  tnings  present  and  to  come  from  his  own 
knowledge,  and  a  star  which  presides  over  his  fortunes. 

Caliban  says  to  Stephano,  he  will  show  him  where  he  may 
knock  a  nail  into  the  head  of  Prospero  sleeping.  Why  not 
have  said  where  he  might  slay  him,  instead  of  mentioning 
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a  particalar  sort  of  death  to  ft  man  sieepidgi  irhteh  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  in  the  story  of  Sisera?  Such  an  {illusion  in  the 
mouth  of  Caliban  on  the  sta^e  we  dd  not  think  reyerentiaL 
The  case  here  was  one  of  fiSly  and  wickedness^  whUst  in 
the  Scriptures  there  w&pe  extenuating  cireumstattces  in  the 
commission  of  the  deed)  the  death  of  an  enemy  to  dne'scoun- 
try,  which  Prospero  was  not^  although  so  thought  of  by  the 
half  man  and  half  brute,  Caliban.  Oti  the  provocations  of 
Ariel,  Trinculo  says : — 

O^  ^rSftVe  me  ikiy  sfais. 

/Ste.    He  that  dies  payi  fUl!  debts :  I  defy  thee.    Metey  updn  n«. 

In  this  drunken  party  is  a  repetition  of  Casrio  undier  the 
same  circumstances,  using  the  Lord's  Praya*,  with  the 
joking  response  of  Falstaff  and  denial  of  a  future  state,  "the 
conversation  between  these  drunken  associates  i»  otherwise 
not  very  reverential  in  its  allusions.  Whe^e  you  might 
expect  to  find  it  there  is  no  mention  of  a  future  state  9  and  in 
the  dialogue  between  Antonio  and  Sebastian,  there  seems  the 
conviction,  whatever  might  happen  on  earth,  there  was  no 
reckoning  after  death,  and  that  the  sleep  of  death,  into  which 
they  propose  to  put  Gonzalo  anc(  Alonzo,  would  be  eternal' 
and  material.  We  shall  find  it  fully  developed  by  t*rospero. 
Prospero  enacts  a  scene  of  spirits  to  please  his  future  son- 
in-law;  when  finished,  Prospero  turns  what  has  been  wit* 
nessed  into  argument  and  philosophy.  Perhaps  exception 
may  be  made  physically  to  the  extent  which  he  allows  to  the 
wearing  out  of  matter ;  but,  both  with  regard  to  the  uldiverse, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  man,  his  conclusions  as  to 
their  existence  are  most  mortal  and  material. 

Pro.    You  lo6k,  my  SOD,  in  a  mdv'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd;  be  eheeifo^  iir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  these  oar  actors^ 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  l^is  vision, 
The  cloiid-eapt  towert,  the  gorgeous  palaces^ 
The  solemn  temples,  Uie  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  dfaall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind !  we  are  Such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on^  and  our  little  life 
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Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.—- ^-^Sir,  I  am  vexed ; 
Bear  with  my  wealmess,  mj  old  brain  is  troable4 : 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  mj  infirmity ; 
If  then  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 
And  there  repose :  a  tnm  ot  two  111  walk, 
To  still  my  beating  mind.  ^ 

It  will  be  obsared  that  he  speaks  of  thin  air,  matter  yet, 
however  attenuated.  Whedier  does  he  mean  by  ^  all  which  it 
inherit,'  these  things  he  has  mentioned  upon  the  earth,  or  in 
eontiimatiOB  of  the  idea,  that  what  succeeds  this  globe  will 
come  to  the  same  end,  and  leave  not  a  rack  behind  ?  No- 
thing can  be  more  donclusire  of  the  end  of  all  things,  great 
and  fflnall.  Perpetual  change  of  matter  is  proclaimed — 
perpetual  loss  of  identity,  which  is  the  case  with  ourselves :  as 
those  spirits  vanished,  so  shall  we  disappear.  There  is  nothing 
more  immortal  or  eternal  in  us  than  in  the  rest  of  matter ; 
what  happens  to  them,  in  a  shcnrter  time,  having  a  shorter  life, 
must  happen  to  us.  As  these  illusions,  so  are  our  dreams, 
and  as  these  dreams  are  rounded  by  a  sleep,  so  are  our  lives. 
We  dept  and  knew  not  before  we  came  into  the  world,  so 
we  shall  when  we  leave  it,  of  such  stuff  as  to  identity  and 
eternity  are  we  made.  As  is  a  dream  in  a  sleep,  so  is  life  in 
eternity.  Of  such  '  stuff,'  not  a  very  ennobling  term,  are  we 
made. 

There  is  some  interest  attached  to  this  speech,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  it  the  farewell  play  of  Shakq)ere.  Then 
there  is  a  peculiar  significance  attached  to  these  revels  ended, 
actors,  spirits,  these  dissolving  views,  the  property  of  the 
globe,  the  globe  itself— the  name  of  Shakspere's  theatre. 

Johnson  has  remarked  of  Shakspere, '  It  is  impossible  for 
imy  man  to  rid  his  mind  of  his  professiKm.'  This  is,  in  fact> 
the  third  time  that  Shakspere  has  drawn  the  resemblance 
between  actors  and  the  lives  of  men,  the  stage  and  the  world. 
In  the  month  of  Macbeth  we  have  life  a  walking  shadow,  d 
poor  player,  that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and 
then  IS  heard  no  more — a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  soimd 
and  fury,  si^fying  nothing — instead  of  revels  ended,  and, 
the  actors'  spuits,  melting  into  thin  dr — the  world,  their  stf^e, 
fadinff  and  leaving  not  a  rai^  behind — their  lives  as  dre«ni«, 
roun&d  with  a  deep.     The  Duke  and  Jaques  using  (^ 
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Bame  words  as  in  the  speeches  of  Prospero  and  Macbeth — 
tlie  world  a  th^tre  of  pageants,  divided  into  scenes.  Yes, 
says  JaqueSy  the  world's  a  sta^e,  men  and  women  merely 
playersi  many  parts  to  every  individual^  the  last  scene  of 
life  as  die  first,  sans  everything — nothing. 

As  a  picture  of  life,  more  especially  in  its  relation  to 
death,  without  the  illustration  of  the  theatre,  what  more  was 
the  speech  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure?  There 
the  best  of  rest  is  sleep,  and  death  is  no  more.  There,  too, 
he  likened  life  to  a  dream,  and  thereby  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  sleep  of  dreams  and  sleep  without  dreams. 
He  says  of  the  whole  of  life,  youth  and  age,  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep  dreaming  on  both.  What  is  this 
that  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  death  makes  all  these  odds  even 
—no  more,  nothing. 

What  appeared  to  us  so  clear  in  itself,  we  should  have 
thought  it  scarcely  necessary  to  make  clearer  by  comparing 
this  speech  with  others  on  the  same  subject.  It  seems  that 
others  thought  the  same,  that  life  rounded  with  a  sleep 
meant  terminated ;  but  Mr.  Knight,  finding  it  affirmed,  not 
by  Johnson,  but  by  his  (Knight's)  correspondents  in  this  case, 
has  taken  upon  himself,  on  the  part  of  Shakspere,  and  as  com- 
mentator, absolutely  to  deny  this  interpretation. '  We  have  been 
asked,'  he  says,  ^  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  rounded  with  a 
sleep,  it  being  supposed  that  rounded  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  terminated  ;  and  that  one  sleep  was  the  end  of  life.  This 
was  not  Shakspere's  philosophy^  nor  would  he  have  intro- 
duced an  idea  totally  disconnected  with  the  preceding  des- 
cription.' As  Shakspere  has  a  philosophy,  it  would  have 
been  but  fair  to  us  and  Shakspere  to  have  told  us  what 
it  was,  and  su  perseded  the  necessity  of  this  inquiry.  It  is  at 
least  agreeable  to  us,  who  have  heard  so  much  about 
character,  and  Shakspere  not  being  a  man,  to  find  it  admitted 
that  there  was  any  philosophy  discoverable  in  his  w<H*ks. 

The  philosophy  of  Sliakspere,  we  are  told,  is  not  the 
philosophy  which  Johnson  has  assigned  to  l^im  on  a  similar 
passage,  where  it  is  elaborately  drawn  out,  given  twice,  as 
the  point  and  moral  of  the  speech,  the  whole  of  Ufe — ^being 
there  analysed  morally  and  materially  to  produce  this  condn- 
sion  twice  repeated.    There  the  whol^  weight  of  circomstancas 
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go  to  prove  it  the  philosophy  of  Shakspere :  the  character 
of  the  duke-priest,  the  cnaracter  and  sentiments  of  the 
patient  Claudio  to  whom  it  is  applied.  The  didactic  nature 
of  the  lesson,  the  occasion  and  the  person,  the  repetitions 
elsewhere  of  the  same  philosophy,  all  brought  to  an  unmis- 
takable focus  in  the  Duke's  speech,  ma<&  Johnson,  who 
entertained  a  very  different  philosophy,  think  it  could  not 
pass  unobserved  by  the  most  casual  reader,  and  must  produce 
Its  impression.  Johnson,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  a 
moralist  and  philosopher,  denounced  Shakspere.  What  he 
saw  there,  everybody,  it  seems,  but  Mr.  Knight,  saw,  and 
regarded  the  words  as  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  Pros- 
pero. 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  idea  commonly 
affixed  to  the  passage  is  totally  disconnected  with  its  pre- 
ceding description.  If  introduced  without  propriety,  it  only 
the  more  shows  the  individual  bias  of  Shakspere  to  turn 
everything  to  his  own  philosophy.  But  we  do  not  see  any 
disconnection  in  this  speech,  and  find  no  disconnection  in 
other  speeches  of  a  similar  character.  Mr.  Knight,  however, 
does,  by  mentionine  Berkeley  about  dreams,  wish  to  have  it 
supposed  that  Sh^pere  had  the  same  philosophy  as  the 
no-matter  Bishop  His  intention  was  avowed — ^it  was  to 
support  religion,  and  points  of  faith  i  but  we  have  no  such 
spiritualism  m  Shakspere — aU  indicates  materialism.  How- 
ever, they  say  the  Bishop  himself  repented  of  his  theory. 
Hume  said,  his  works  on  matter  ^  form  tiie  best  lessons  of 
scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or 
modem  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.'  Dr.  Beattic, 
also,  considers  them  as  having  a  sceptical  tendency. — 
Vide  Chalmers'  Bio.  Diet. 

To  us  it  appears, '  life  rounded  by  a  sleep'  expresses  exactly 
what  Cicero  said,  and  the  poets  of  antiquity,  that  you 
returned  in  death  to  what  you  were  before  you  were  born  : 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  existence,  comprised  in  a 
circle  of  perpetual  night.  *  A  mind  firm  and  enlightened  is 
without  inquietude;  it  despises  death,  which  places  man 
back  in  the  same  state  where  he  was  before  he  was  bom.' 
"^Cicero  deJinUms, 

A  French  poet,  Cyrano,  had  his  tragedy  of  Aggrippina 
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interdicted  for  introducing  Sejanos  answering  Iier  inquiries 
whether  he  did  not  fear  deaths  or  the  uncertamtj  where  death 
might  lead — '  An  hour  after  death  oar  yan^uished  soul  will 
be  what  it  wte  before  life.' 

'  Our  rerels  ended/  express  the  pleasares  of  life  ended  as 
well  as  tiie  pangs.  life  rounded  with  a  sleep  seems  weH 
expressed  by  Seneca  in  consolations  to  a  fnen<^  thou^,  for 
the  same  purpose  te  Shakspere  has  in  speaking  of  death,  he 
makes  the  consolatiori  to  ix^nsisty  tui  Shakspere  does  generallj, 
in  its  being  the  termination  of  our  pai^.  ^  Death  finishes  ail 
our  pains;  beyond,  there  remains  nothing' to  suffer:  it 
restores  us  to  that  profound  tranquillity  in  which  we  were 
softly  extended  before  that  we  saw  the  day.' 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in  a  letter  to  V<dtaire  on  his  poem 
of  Lisbon,  says,  "^  The  question  of  Proyid^ce  bdonss  to  that 
of  the  immortdity  of  the  soul,  which  I  haye  the  happiness 
of  bdieving,  without  bdng  ignorant  that  reason  may  doubt 
H/  Those  have  generally  be^  considered  atheists  who  have 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Suidas^  in  his  lexicon, 
ToL  1,  p.  108,  says  '  Atheum  est  immortalftatem  animse  non 
conservare.'  That  is  to  say, '  It  is  atheistical  not  to  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.' 

After  this  natural  philosophy  of  Shakspere'^,  we  have  a 
splendid  example  of  his  moraUty,  in  theory  and  practice, 
quite  in  ^nformitr  wi&  similar  sentiments  and  actions  of  his 
dramas.  Ariel  relates  to  Prospero  the  afflictions  of  the  royal 
party  wrecked  on  his  island : — 

Yonr^harm  so  strongly  works  them, 
That  if  jou  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro,    Dost  thoa  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Art.    Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro,    And  mine  shall. 
Hast  thou,  which  art  but  lur,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shidl  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Bo  I  take  part ;  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance;  they  being  penitent, 
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TliQ  9plQ  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  flzioQd 
Koi  ^  fjro^  fiir|;)i^  ;^  m](,  nl^BQ  them,  Ariel  ^ 
H7  charms  I'll  bveak^  tneir  sen||^9 1'U  restore^ 
Aiid  they  sha^' heithemselves. 

AW,    111  fetch  them,  sir,     ■ 

Tha  siffbt  of  evil,  as  we  hare  said  before,  in  a  natural  condi- 
'tion  (»  ^untuiiij^'  is  ^ndi  wwild -be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
'a^in&ilteeammissifm  ofinjuBiai..  w    . 

The  consequenotB  of  one  being  like  another,  of  wfaateva* 
difference  bf  'o^io&^-of  Swhatarer.'  different  iticoumstanees, 
which  sfiottld  rednlt  in.mutu&I.  leire, md  ^vdiicb  was  so  finely 
delivered '4)7- Bfa^iock  in  the  Merchant  o£  Venice,  iajje  here 
repeated  by  Prqspeh).''  Season  piop^y  esMvcised  is  a  suffi« 
cient  demrterp^ise:  to^  furgr  f  &e  nusery  that  is,  ihm  more  ^Lcel- 
lent,  action,  is  rather  in  the  forgi¥eneBSwof  ^injuries  than  in 
taking  vengeance.  Punidiment  should  go  no  further  than 
produdng  repeittance,  into  which  men  would  be  led,  and 
should  ndt  be^  given  asretoliationf  en*  as  precluding  repen- 
tance and  reformi 

Here  is  the  moral  of  the  play,  wbicfi  y^e  repiarked  in  the 
be^nning..  Miranda  ha«  m^  sentimei^fi  0^  1^^  father  and 
Ariel,  and  she  says  if  uke  J[iad  been  ^  gpd  p^  power  she 
would  have  saved  the  crew.  "Prosi^xst.  oafl  apted  on,  and 
was  proceeding  to  the  practice  of,  these  precepts  of  morality* 
Can  we  help,  therefore,  thinking  that  with  so  marked  a  refe- 
rence to  what  a  god  ought  to  do,  that  Shakspere  had  in 
mind  that  neither  man  nor  ProyidcpCfS  should  add  to  evil,  but 
do  all  the  good  they  could  in  this  world,  and  that  judgment 
in  the  next  should  exercise  mercy  ^4  general  pardon — that 
justice  was  not  in  eternal  punishments,  ^nd  should  reach  no 
further  than  repentance  ?  These  comparisons  between  a  sup- 
posed god  of  power  and  man — ^the  contrast  between  the  feel- 
mgs  and  practice  of  Miranda,  Ariel,  and  Prospero— the  in- 
troduction of  spirits,  and  whatdiey  must  be  as  well  as  man — 
the  delivery  of  Prospero-s  prisonerato  a  momentary  place  of 
trivial  torment,-and  their  release. ftooL  it  at  the  intercession 
of  a  spirit  agreeing  with  his  own  intentions — all  seem  to  us 
strongly  to  mark  mtentions  toward^  a  system  of  divine  and 
religious  jud^rment,  as  well  m  human.  We  do  not  any  the 
more  admit  that  Shakspere  believed  in  a  future  state;  but 
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how  common  it  is  for  infidels  to  argae  in  the  strain  o(  Shak- 
spere — ^that  from  the  attributes  given  to  the  Deity,  particn- 
larlj  baierolenoe,  he  mnst  excel  in  this  yirtae  more  than  his 
creature — ^that  he  is  not  worse,  as  he  is  represented,  bat 
mnst  be  better  and  more  mennfbl  than  man.  We  have 
before  remarked  that  the  purpose  exhibited  in  this  is  more 
or  less  seen  in  othor  plays— was  the  sole  drift  of  his  purpose 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  where,  villany  frustrated.  Justice 
did  not  extend  a  frown  further,  to  the  penitent  or  not  penitent 
-^nt,  haying  rewarded  the  good,  it  left  the  bad  to  become 
better.  The  injuries  past  of  Alonzo  and  Sebastian,  and  the 
recent  intended  murderers,  Antonio  and  Sebastian,  are  alike 
foi^yen,  and  absolution  made  of  their  offences. 

Gronaaalo  addresses  the  re-appearance  of  the  Boatswain,  who 
had  not  suffered  at  all: — 

Now,  blaspbem  J, 
Thai  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  f 
Halt  ihou  no  month  bj  land  ?  what  is  the  news  ? 

It  appears  blasphemy  was  none  the  worse,  had  sot  rid  only  of 
the  wicked  out  of  his  ship,  and  haying  said  no  prayers, 
expressed  no  thanksgiying  for  his  deliyerance,  no  repentance 
of  his  blasphemy,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  pious  Gon- 
zado,  menfy  says  :— 

The  best  news  is,  that  we  haye  safely  found 
Onr  King  and  compan  j ;  the  next,  onr  ship, 
Which  bnt  three  glasses  sioce  we  gave  oat  split, 
Is  tight  and  yare,  and  brayelj  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  pnt  out  to  sea. 

There  is  no  expression  eyen  of  reyerence  for  a  miracle. 
Though  Alonzo  says— 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nalore 
Was  eyer  conduct  of, 

Oaliban  is  pardoned,  who  is  another  Bamardine,  though  more 
A  monster  of  frmcy.  Oaliban  being  commanded  to  do  nis  duty 
as  senrant,  with  his  drunken  associate,  says : — 

Aj,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  tiiis  drunkard  for  a  god  ? 
And  worship  this  doll  fool  ? 
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Barnardine  did  not  answer  the  exhortation  of  the  Duke 
to  repentance ;  and  we  say  the  idea  given  to  this  half-and- 
half  beast  and  human  of  turning  to  grace,  is  done  in  ridicule 
of  religion,  and  is  plainly  expressed  to  produce  that  effect 
There  is  the  additional  satire,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  relieion,  as  the  Shafiesburys  and  Humes 
have  it,  that  man  mi^es  his  relieion :  according  to  what 
he  is,  so  will  he  construct  his  divmity*  An  ass  will  hava 
a  fool  for  his  god. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 

SoMB  who  have  denied  that  the  opinions  of  Shakspere  may 
be  derived  from  his  plays,  admit  that  an  inference  may 
be  drawn,  as  to  his  sentiments,  from  his  poems,  particularly 
his  sonnets.  Armitaee  Brown  would  infer  a  bio^praphy  fi^m 
them;  but  he,  also,  has  recourse  to  the  plays,  as  have  all 
other  writers  who  would  speak  of  Shakspere's  life,  feelings, 
and  opinions.  Malone  says  of  the  sonnets,  'the  general 
style  of  which,  and  numerous  passages  in  them,  remind  us  of 
our  author^s  plays.'  The  most  marked  conformity  between 
the  poems  and  the  plays  exists  on  the  subject  of  death,  and 
material  views  of  me.  That  there  is  no  other  existence  but 
the  present,  seems  the  ruling  idea  of  these  pieces.  Love  and 
deam  are  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  these  poems.  On 
death  he  is  very  full  and  direct;  allusions  to  religion  are 
scarce.  Lust  is  painted  rather  than  love,  and  the  pen  of  Shak- 
spere sometimes  seems  to  indulge  in  ike  worse  obscenity  of 
double-meaning.  The  material  view  of  the  nature  of  things, 
without  Providence  and  a  future  state,  is  of  very  general 
introduction. 

Venus  and  Adonis  Shakspere  is  supposed  to  have  men- 
tioned as  his  first  composition,  which  would  give  evidence 
of  early  pruriency  of  unadnation.  «Ke  was  compared  to 
Ovid  for  it,  who,  Meres  said,  lived  in  the  soul  of  Shakspere. 
Shakspere  does  not  seem  to  have  been  averse  to  a  pnilo- 
sophi(^  or  poetical  interpretation  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  motive  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  some  time  after  it  was  written,  is  one  which 
would  denote  a  mind  closed  to  the  impressions  of  religion 
under  the  most  l&vourable  circumstances  for  its  development 
This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  earliest  production, 
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and  Collier  says  he  was  induoed  to  prepare  it  for  the  press 
by  the  leisure  afforded  by  a  plague  in  London,  which  released 
bim  from  the  theatre.  During  a  period  of  public  calamity, 
a  man  of  any  religious  tendency  would  surely  have  found 
a  more  serious  and  suitable  occupation. 

His  only  recognition  of  a  future  life  appears  to  be  that  in- 
volved in  the  extension  of  our  own  existence  in  our  ofi&pring, 
which  is  also  adduced  as  the  chief  motive  for  the  enjoyment 
of  our  love*  ^ 

tJtK>B)ilie  earth's  increase  why  shonldst  thou  fieed, 
Unless  the.earih  irith.thj  iiijcr^&se  |>6.fed? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live  w^ep  ihou  thyself  art  dead : 

And  so,  in  spite  of  death,  thou  dost  survive, 

In  that  thy  likeness  stUl  is  left  alive. 

i.e.f  the  only  life  we  have  after  death,  is  in  the  perpetuity 
of  our  species. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  from  the  sentunents  intro- 
duced  in  this  passage,  tnat  Shakspere's  poems  are  as  philoso- 
phical as  his  plays,  and  betray  a  common  author.  Those 
who,  from  religious  motives,  deny  themselves  the  world, 
Venus  is  made  to  call— ~ 

Iioye-Iacldng  vestals  and  self-lovinf  nuns. 

In  ibe  next  stanza  she  likens  those  not  bom,  whom  a  man 
might  have  bad,  to  those  who  are  buried  in  their  graves. 
The  dead  are  the  same  as  the  unborn ;  there  is  a  difference  in 
those  who  have  posterity,  but  there  is  no  distinction  made  as 
to  having  an  immortal  soul.- 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave^ 
Seeming  to  ^^J^  that  posterity 
Which,  by  the"  rights  of  time,  thou  needs  must  have 
Of  them,  destroy  them  liot  in  dark  obscurity  ? 

In  search  of  her  love,  the  sight  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
hounds  pv^iYeom.a  pneseiitimmt  of.the  dep^th  of  Adonis, 
whieh  is  aooompaoied  by. a, philosophical  reflection  of  Shak- 
spere,  on  the.  susoeptiUUty  of  the  vulgar  to  religious  impres- 
sions.        .  '  '  M  ... 

Lo6k  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies. 
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Whereon^  with  fearfol  ejes,  thej  long  haye  gued. 
Infilling  them  with  dreadftU  prophecies. 

Cardinal  Pandulph^  in  King  John,  is  made  to  have  the  same 
opinion,  and  to  shape  iiis  policy  by  it. 
Thus  Venus  *  chides  death :' — 

Why  hast  ihoa  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taoght  all  other  eyes  to  s^  ? 

<  Nox  perpetno  domienda,'  as  the  Latin  poet  says  of  death. 
The  sentiment  of  Shakspare  is  identical  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  which  £ey  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Paris.  We  may  remind  the  reader  that 
Dr.  Johnson  severely  denounces  this  sentiment,  which  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

Socrates,  in  his  apology,  speaking  of  death  as  annihilation, 
and  the  gain  therem>m,  says, '  since  its  whole  time  is  only  a 
long-continued  ni^t.'  The  same  reasoning  as  introduced  in 
the  speech  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

THE   RAPE  OF   LUCRECE* 

With  his  usual  ascription .  of  inconsistency  to  religious 
professors,  Shakspere  makes  Tarquin  pray  to  the  gods 
to  assist  him  in  so  criminal  a  project  as  the  rape  of  Lucreoe. 
However,  the  gods  are  represented  as  not  countenancing 
crime ;  and  prayer  does  not  satisfy  Tarquin,  any  more  than 
Hamlet's  uncle. 

The  feeling  which  seems  to  have  been  portrayed  in  the 
prayer  of  Hamlet's  uncle  was  the  awakening  of  tlie  latent 
moral  sense.  In  the  man  merely  moral,  conscience  would' 
stir  up  a  combat  between  ri^ht  and  wrong.  The  man  under 
religious  influence,  as  Hamlet's  uncle,  is  made  by  Shakspere 
to  introduce  another  being  as  umpire  in  the  question.  Shak- 
spere there  seems  to  insinuate,  wnat  is  the  use  of  prayer  if  it 
did  not  prevent  wickedness? — ^that  no  Providence  is  exer- 
cised where  necessity,  in  cause  and  effect,  remains  unaltered 
and  uninfluenced  by  prayer.  There  was  Shakspere's  philo- 
sophy of  prayer;  besides  the  satire  contained  in  introducing 
a  wretch  under  the  miserable  delusion,  that  the  Being  to  whom 
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he  thought  himself  responsible  might  be  aflfected  by  some  of 
the  many  means  superstition  thinks  will  induce  Him  to  be  a 
partial  judge  between  man  and  his  crimes. 

But  we  cannot  understand  what  purpose,  but  ridicule  of 
religion,  it  serves  to  represent  a  man  ^oing  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  invoking  heaven  in  its  execution,  though  he  may 
declare  it  useless.  The  philosophy  of  Shakspere  seems  to 
reappear  in  the  conmient  of  Tarauin,  that  'effects'  are  the 
only  realities, that  'thoughts  are  <u*eams,'  with  the  irreverend 
eneer  at  the  functions  of  reUgion  in  rdeasing  from  8b. 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  tiU  their  effects  be  tried ; 
The  blackest  sin  is  cleared  with  absolation. 

Besides,  we  see  used  what  Johnson  calls  the  sophistry  of 
Isabella,  that  criminal  intentions  are  not  crimes. 

Lucrece  utters  a  long  reproach  aeamst  'opportunity/  by 
which  Shakspere  evidendv  means  me  circumstances  which 
surround  men,  and  which  mipel  them  to  euilt  '  111  annexed 
opportunity,'  she  says,  'kills  virtue;'  that  is,  unfortunate 
circumstances  destroy  virtue.  It  is  not  so  much  the  indivi- 
dual's fault,  as  the  wrong  of  the  temptation  to  which  he  is 
exposed. 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'st  the  season : 
>Ti8  tiiou  that  spom'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason. 

An  accessary,  by  thine  inclination. 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

She  then  upbraids  Time  in  the  same  metaphysical  jstrain : — 
Be  gnilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

She  caUs  opportuni^  '  Time's'  servant,  and  asks  why  hath 
he — 

Cancelled  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 

She  says  'Time's'  office  is — 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 

Time's  glory  ii 


To  unmask  fedsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light ; 

•  f  ♦  ♦ 
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To  feed  obUVion  wiih  decay  of  tMngi ; 
To  blot  old  boolLS^  and  alter  their  contents; 

*  •  ^  '  0 

And  torn  the  giddy  round  of  IPortnne'd  wheel. 

The  instances  cited  above  seem  to  convey  a'pliilosophical 
idea  of  time^  entering  more  minutely  into  the  considerations 
of  the  sceptic  than  ofthe  believer.  The  believer  thinks  truth, 
has  been  revealed  in  all  ages — without  it  man  could  not,  un- 
assisted, make  the  discovery  himself.  The  unbeliever  looks 
forward  to  time  and  the  progress  of  humanity,  to  shape  truth 
bom  in  error. 

Time's  <»feative  and  djestructive  powers,  of  all  kinds  and 
d^rees,  Lucrece  then  mentions  as  essentially  his,  and  equally 
bakncedii  and.  therefore  asks  why  is  there  no  control  over 
Time?  why  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone  or  ruled  6tha**> 
wise?  In  all  which  she  appears  to  complam  of  the  absence 
of  Providence  and  the  unalterable  isstie  of  natuiPe's  laws,  as 
she  does  n.little  further  (m^  when  she  (idlls  Time  '  Tutor  both 
of  good  mi  bad.^  * 

She  inv<^l^  Time  to  strike  Tarquin  with  a  guil^  con- 
science :-7-   » 

The  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous,  shitless  devil. 

As  Theseus  had,  in  the  same  language,  and  Irom  the  .same 
cause,  described  the  'tricks  of  imagination:' — 

Imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear.. 

Terror,  however  mixed  in  cause,  producing  a  religion  of  fear, 
as  benefits  received  inspire  a  reUgion  of  gratitude. 

A  long  justification  of  suicide  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Lucrece,  who  evidendy  thinks  more  of  her  fame  in  this  lif6 
than  of  the  retribution  of  a  future  existence. 

Shakspere,  in  his  own  person,  sayd  of  womieil,  they  have 
wwen  minds,  easUy  impressed. 

Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  devil; 

ie.,  we  should  not  blame  the  victim,  but  the  operating  causes, 


and  women'd  &iills  are  the  fnlfiltnest  bf  ^  Men's  abuses.' 
Thus  Shakspere  plunly,  as  in  the  preTioos  passages  referring 
to  the  influence  of  Time  and  'opportunity,'  denies  moral  res- 
ponsibility. 

Here  the  abeatlied  In  her  Wmlees  breast 
A  lurmful  knife,  that  thence  her  sonl  nnshefttbed; 
Thtt  blow  did  bkil  it  firom  the  deep  nnreBt 
Of  th»t  polluted  prison  where  it  broRthed : 
Hot  e(»itrlte  ni^s  nkfo  Ae  oUadt  beqaeathed    . 
Her  winged  tprite;  uid  tiiroitgh  her  vonnds  doth  fly 
Iiife'^  laBting  oale  iTOta  cancelled  doBtiny. 

This  BtaitKa  ik  p«Aiapt  tHe  moat  ummptiachiUe  testimony  of 
ShiAspere  tn  AVour  of  a  {irtb»  stata  Ifmay  be  ^ell)  ther^^ 
fore,  compu«fl  Widr  tlK  hmimK^blb'aBd  great' iildorito-  of 
trary.  It  lb  fiiU  of 
.  ^  the  ^ir&seology 
[t  has  none  of  &e 
int»hnQ,-«tieir'he: 

r@  iiicliited  to  Mn& 

aufliorftatlMy  the 

of  riifire  'poetry 

Iti  the  plays,  with 

to'tbe  rhyihe  and 

mwe  reason  to  the  blank  verse.    While  the  adaptation  of 

the  popular  &ith  was  mere  plea^g  to  the  pubhc,  it  was 

oi  easier  p^ormance  to  the  writer,  made  all  ready  to  hia  pen. 

A  poem^  supposed  to  hare  the  reflections  of  its  author,  and 

th^efore  Shal^ge^  navihg  published  these  pieces  in  his 

own  name,  and  laid  a  claim  to  &me  b^  th^  alone,  he 

would  naturally  d^er,  on  one  occasion,  to  the  }lopular  iiii- 

presdcm  of  9  scene  of  death. 

'life's  lasting  date  from  cancelled  destidy,'  lA  Tery 
difierent  to  a  '  dateless  bargain  to  engrosring  death'  in 
Romeo  and  Jaliet'     But  in  t^  dialo^m  iftf  %  play,  not 


delivered  in  character  by  him,  nor  piibHMted  bj  W*  aftthorih', 
\t  say  what  be  meed.  In  a  poem  published  by  himself, 
,  in  person,  not  only  to  answer  for  what  he  wrote, 


but  to  ^fopifiatc'  ^  l«adhig  mbUc. 
Yet  ia  thi  s^nAets  (xKt.),  wfcMe  fat'  is'BM(ip«nd  to>iiyattk 
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bis  own  thoughts  thronghoat,  he  says  of  Iiimself  in  the  first 
person:— 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  pasty 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  man  j  a  thing  I  songht. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  mj  dear  time's  waste ; 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 

Farther,  in  sonnet  Izziy.,  which  we  have  quoted  before, 
as  obtaining  immortality  for  himself  amon^  men  by  his 
works,  he  uses  the  same  le&l  figure  in  demal  of  a  mtore 
state  and  immortality  of  the  soul  to  himsdf,  which  he 
ass^ted  of  Lucrece.  It  is  said  of  her  that  the  blow  of 
the  knife  bailed  her  souL    Of  his  own  death,  he  says:-^ 

When  that  fell  arrest. 
Without  all  bail,  shall  carry  me  away. 

We  have  accepted  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  stanza, 
but  it  might  receive  a  material  conclusion  in  accordance  with 
die  general  views  of  Shakspere.  It  might  mean  no  more 
than  what  he  has  often  said  of  Lucrece,  that  whilst  the 
properties  of  life  resolve  themselves  into  the  elements,  the  act 
o{  her  suicide  would  give  her  an  everlasting  life  of  fame 
in  the  records  of  history,  and  cancel  the  oblivion  of  destiny. 

SONNETS. 

The  publisher,  seeing  so  much  about  etemi^— Shakspere's 
eternity — ^in  these  stanzas,  in  dedicating  them  to  him  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  wishes  him  '  thatetemi^  promised 
by  our  ever-living  poet* 

Stanza  after  stanza  are  exhortations  to  a  firiend  to  have 
offiipring,  tiie  same  as  those  addressed  by  Venus  to  Adonis, 
in  stanza  vi. 

Then,  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart^ 

Leaving  thee  livinff  in  posteritj  ? 
Be  not  self-willed;  tor  thou  art  much  too  fidr 
To  be  death's  conquest  and  make  death  thine  heir. 

In  stanza  xiii.  his  arguments  to  his  friend  to  have  posterity 
are  those  used  to  induce  the  religious  to  think  of  their  soub 
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and  immortal  life^  while  he  is  affirming  that  life  is  material 
and  death  eternal. 

O  that  you  were  yourself ;  but,  lore,  you  are 
No  longer  yourS)  that  you  yourself  here  live. 

Here  is  an  end  to  all  identity  in  a  future  state.  Therefore, 
he  adds,  he  should  prepare  for  this  comins^  end  hy  giving  his 
semblance  to  some  other,  that  there  should  be  '  no  determina- 
tion of  that  which  he  holds  in  lease/  but  himself  should  be 
again  after  his  own  decease,  npheld  in  honour  against  the 
'  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold.* 

In  stanza  xiv.  he  says  he  does  not  pluck  judgment  from 
the  stars,  tell  fortunes,  predict  changes ;  but,  from  his  friend's 
eyes,  he  prognosticates  that  if  he  does  not  renew  himseUT  in 
posterity— 

Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

Stanza  xy.  again  might  be  the  preaching  of  an  apostle  on 
the  insignificance  of  human  life,  only  wanting  the  moral  of  it 
to  be  pointed  to  a  future  state,  instead  of  the  eyer-recurring 
adyice  to  his  friend  to  perpetuate  his  species. 

The  substance  of  it  stongly  resembles  the  speech  of  Pros- 
pero  on  the  world  and  mankind,  shewing  no  more  lasting 
reality  than  the  shows  which  had  passed  away  conjured  by 
his  magic  wand. 

When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment ; 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but  shows. 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men,  as  plants,  increase, 
Cheered  and  checked  even  by  the  selfsame  sky, 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debaseth  with  decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 

And  idl  in  war  with  time  for  love  of  you, 

As  he  takes  from  you,  I  ingraft  you  new. 

In  stanza  xyiii.  he  says  expressly  that  the  boast  of 
death  is  that  he  shall  wander  in  his  shade,  but  his  lines 
confer  an  eternity  which  death  cannot  take  away.    Here 
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agoia  4h6  laaguage  is  reUgioos^  and  the  etoni^  ^e  have 
spoken  of,  as  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  Shakspere, 
is  &me  rescuing  frqm  obliyion. 

Nor  shall  dealh  brag  thoa  wanderest  in  his  nfu^e, 

Wlian  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest, 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
80  kmg  lives  tUs,  and  this  giyes  life  to  thee. 

The  prophecy — boastful  though  tnue,  not  reverential  of 
religion,  and  by  some  not  thought  moral  considering  to 
whom  it  is  addressed — ^is  followed  up  in  the  nei^t  stanza  (xiz.) 

Y^^o4|ij  YOiity  oVi.Time:  despite  thj  wrong, 
My  loT0  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

If  the  above  two  stanzas  were  ^questionable  on  the  points 
mentioned,  addressed  to  a  man,  the  next  (xx.)  seems  un- 
mistakable in  its  impropriety  of  sentiment  and  language. 

Stanza  xxx.  is  thie  stanza  that  speaks  of^ 

Precious  ^n4f  hid  in  deafJi's  dateless  night. 

Stanza  xxxi.  says : — 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  {rom  mine  eye. 

These  expressions  in  the  above  two  stanzas^  be  it  remem- 
beredj  he  puts  forth  as  feelings  which  he  has  experienced^  but 
are  now  quite  lost  in  the  love  of  his  friend.  Just  as  we  shall 
hereafter  find  him  introducing  religion  as  of  no  consequence 
in  comparisQn  with  love,  but  merely  to  set  off  the  strength^ 
the  overpoiyering  influence  of  his  passion. 

Stanza  xxxiv.  seems  to  make  ideas  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity the  illustration  of  provocadon  and  reconciliation 
between  himself  and  his  love. 

The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  ike  strong  ofience's  cross. 

Ah !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds ; 

And  t^y  are  rich,  and  ransoin  a^  ill  deeds. 

In  stanza  xlii.  the  principal  obj^t  of  the  abpve  idea, 
having  the  same  application,  seems  again  introduced : — 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross. 

Perhaps  no  author  puts  religion  under  greater  contribution  to 
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nerve  mundane  purposes  than  Shakspere.  The  conclusion  is 
always  most  opposite  to  the  commencement,  and  the  idea 
is  turned  apparently  without  eliciting  a  Jbentajnentof  devotion 
in  the  poet. 

Stanza  It*  ^chibitp  a  more  complex  assocfiEiiion  of  ideas. 
It  begins  in  a  most  material  strain,  and  ih  a  laudation  of  his 
<  riiyiQe,-  bwrowed  from  Horace ;  but  end6  in  an  illustration 
drawn  appar^itly  from  a  religious  idea:— 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monum^its 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
Gainst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity 
8han  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
.  ,        Bven  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity, 

T)i^t  prear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lover's  eyes. 

* 

In  the  Wonderful  fertiiitT  of  Shakspere's  ideas  on  this  subject, 
this  is  the  first  and  only  one  to  be  met  'mth  that  seems  to 
imf]f  by  word  the  posfflbillty  of  a  judgment  h^redla*.  The 
0»ly  ponder  ^  that  he  hjas  never  before  alludldd  to  it — who 
fie^9is  to.  have  made  eyery  subject  subs^Vient  to  his  poetry, 
^4  ft  ^op^plime^t  to  the  idol  of  his  yerse*  Here  it  seems 
introdveed  to  shew  the  perpetuity  of  hifi  poetry--deyoted  to 
etemizine  the  memory  of  nis  fnend,  which  was  to  last  as 
long  as  the  world  remained,  unless  by  hb  reappearance  the 
object  of  this  extrays^sant  admiration  could  be  seen  himself^ 
which  would  render  his  encomiums  and  the  monument  he 
bad  raised  to  him  a  work  of  supererogation.  A  yery  fin^ 
compliment ;  but  if  a  religious  idea,  making  rather  an  irreli- 
gious use  of  it.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  admitted,  th;at  the  idea 
inyolyed  in  the  sentence,  ^till  the  iudgment  thus  yourself 
arise,'  is  yery  ambiguous,  and  hardly  susceptible  of  a  clear 
and  definite  meani^ig. 

It  is  putting  a  common  religious  phrase  to  yery  reprehen- 
^ible  purpose,  when  he  begins  the  lyiii.  stanza : —   ' 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure. 

To  think  that  God  made  him  the  slave  of  another  man,  and 
gave  such  an  idol  to  such  suspicious  worship,  or  that  he 
providentially  interfered  in  the  mental  exercise  of  such  love. 
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appears  to  be  litde  short  of  impiety.  It  is  of  a  similar 
character  with  the  other  iUustration»  from  religion,  such 
as  the  jodffment  just  before  mentioned,  which  was  apparently 
introduced  to  pomt  oat  the  resurrection  of  another  attraction 
(the  object  of  his  affections)  than  that  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  attention  of  that  awfol  day. 

At  the  end  of  stanza  Iviii.,  with  his  usual  levity  and 
irrererence,  he  compares  waiting  for  his  fri^d  to  'hell.' 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waitfaig  so  be  hell, 
Not  blame  jour  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

The  stanzas  continue  their  material  reflections  on  the  state 
of  things,  which  would  add  to  the  'vanity  of  vanities'  pictured 
by  Solomon.  But  the  moral  appended  to  them  by  Shak- 
spere  has  no  reference  to  a  higher  and  more  stable  existence 
beyond  the  grave;  he  merely  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
immortality  of  his  own  verse,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
object  of  his  own  idolatry. 

We  before  observed  the  assimilation  of  his  sentiment  of 
love  to  religion.  Stanza  cv.,  and  many  following,  pursue 
the  amatory-religious  idea  in  combined  association.  Here 
he  begins  by  asserting  that  his  love  is  not  idolatry,  because 
addrei^ed  to  an  attribute  acceded  by  orthodoxy  to  divinity. 

Let  not  mj  lore  be  called  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idle  show, 
Since  iJl  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  snch,  and  erer  so. 

This  seems  a  mixture  of  the  Nicene  and  doxology — '  God 
of  God,'  &c.,  and  *  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be.'  He  then  proceeds  to  maxe  of  hun  a  trinity  in 
unity,  that  the  parallel  to  the  triune-religion  may  be  complete. 

Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wond'rons  excellence, 
Therefore  ]py  verse,  to  constancy  confined. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  oat  difierence. 
Fair,  kind,  and  tme,  is  all  my  argument; 
Fair  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words : 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wond'rons  scope  affords. 

Fair,  kind,  and  tme,  have  often  lived  alone ; 

Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 


s 
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What  does  the  reader,  from  the  above  specimen,  think  of 
Shakspere's  reverential  mind  ?  The  theology  already  given 
leads  him,  in  the  next  stanza  (cvi.),  to  descend  still  further 
into  the  details  of  religion: — 

I  So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 

Of  this  our  time,  all  70U  prefiguring ; 
.  And,  for  they  look'd  bat  with  divining  eyes. 

They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

He  says  (stanza  cviii.)  there  is  nothing  in  the  round  of 
(  thought  and  speech  which  he  has  not  made  tributary  to  ex- 

,  press  his  love  or  the  merit  of  his  friend.     Nothing,  we  may 

J  say,  however  sacred.      He  continues  these  irreverend  pa- 

I  rallels:  — 

,  But  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 

'  I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 

And  he  ends  by  saying  only  love  is  eternal. 

In  stanza  cix.  he  says  he  could  not  be  faithless  to  his  love, 
because  his  soul  was  part  of  himself.  Whilst  he  introduces 
the  rehgious  symbol  of  water  washing  out  the  stain  of  any 
departure  irom  his  idol,  he  speaks  of  it  as  any  other  man 
would  of  his  God : — 

Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reigned 

All  frailties  that  besige  all  kinds  of  blood. 

That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stained. 

To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

In  stanza  ex.  he  proceeds  to  call  his  friend  a  god^  and  in- 
troduces an  equivocal  qualification  to  the  irreverend  riot  of 
his  theological  love :— - 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  triend, 

A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  loving  breast 

2l 
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Bere  at  last  is  an  acknowWdraieiit  of  something  superior  to 
his  loTe,  taofe  we  take  it  for  ue  sstke  of  yariety  of  sende  and 
rhyme  than  his  reason.  No  poet  can  resist  the  requirements 
of  his  verse.  The  exceptions  in  the  poet,  as  we  before  said, 
most  be  judged  of  by  ihe  rule«^4iy  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
the  weifi^iit  of  probability^  in  the  eoirrparidon  of  them,  must 
strike  the  balance  to  which  the  opinion  of  the  author  inclines. 
Of  course,  where  the  sentiment  is  a^inst  public  opinion,  it  is 
additional  eyideBce  that  it  mm  irrenilibly  his  own  expression 
of  mind ;  where  it  conforms  more  suitably  to  received  opin- 
ion, allowance  must  be  made  for  h  more  powerful  external 
circumstance  operating  upon  him. 

Stanza  cxi.  is  a  famous  one,  in  which  Shakspere  is 
supposed  to  lament  hb  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
appealing  on  the  stage,  or  writing  for  the  theatre.  He 
ascribes  it  to  fortuae,  aoi  to  Providenoe^-^ 

The  gaUi^  goddess  of  mj  liarmlUl  ddedft ; 

and  speaks  of  his  fiaM^,  'sabdaed  by  his  work/  as  of  one 
in  a  mechanical  trade,  conformably  to  the  material  doctrine  of 
circumstances  creating  the  liuman  character. 

In  stanza  cxvt. — speaking  of  his  own  love,  which,  when  it 
said  it  loved  best,  spoke  an  untruth,  because  in  the  future 
it  could  love  betters-he  delivers  himself  materially  on  the 
effects  of  tixAe: — 

Bat  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  ti»M  >r«irt,  and  ohflbge  4e«fees  «f  kfii|;9, 
Tan  sacred  bMMy,  Iriattl  Ihe  shai^^  InMirts^ 
Divert  strong  taiajks  to  the  oe«me  of  aHerfaig  tiling^* 

In  stanza  cxlvi.  the  poet  addresses  his  'poor  soul'  in 
the  us'ial  language  of  religioa,  urging  the  superior  importance 
of  atl ending  to  the  interests  of  the  sou],  instead  of  being 
engrossed  by  the  cares  and  afibctrons  of  the  body.  But 
though  h^  introduces  this  language,  he  does  not  seem  to 
adopt  it,  or  to  be  impressed  by  it,  for  he  immediately 
proceeds,  in  his  usual  strain,  on  the  intensity  (^  his  passion 
for  the  object  of  his  afiectiMi,  which  sets  all  reason  and 
admonition  at  defianoe* 

We  here  conclude  our  commentary  on  the  sonnets.  Armi- 
tage  Brown,  in  stating  that  Shakspere  has  been  asserted  to 
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he  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Deist,  adduces,  as  proof 
^  of  his*  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  stanza  cxivi. 

^'  This  he  confesses  to  be  the  sole  evidence  of  Shakspere's 

^  *  strong  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'  but  ivhich,  com- 

■*  pared  with  the  context  we  have  put  before  the  reader,  we 

consider  no  evidence  at  all.     It  must  be  confessed  that  son- 
nets of  such  a  nature  as  those  we  have  been  examining,  are  a 
=*  most  unfortunate  souix5e  from  which  to  derive  a  man's  reli- 

(  gious  sentiments.     Of  these  sonnets  Hallam  has  justly  said, 

s  that,  for  Shakspere's  sake,  he  wishes  they  had  never  seen 

■i  the  light — ^not  from  any  critical  estimate  of  the  poetry,  but 

^  from  consideration  of  the  subject. 

All  the  conclusion  we  can  gather,  from  the  introduction  of 
!;  religion  in  the  sonnets,  is  what  he  makes  a  person  say  in  the 

f  *  Lover's  Complaint:' — 

Religious  love  puts  out  Eeligion's  eye. 
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P.  1.    According  to  Anthony   Wood.     This    antiquarian  likens 
Marlowe,  in  bis  atheism,  to  Etienne  Jodelle,  a  French   dramatic 
writer,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Rabelais  and  other  suspected  atheists, 
amongst  whom,  at  one  time,  he  became  an  object  of  devotion.     The 
line  of  infidelity  is  therefore  regularly  made  out,  through  Jodelle, 
Marlowe,  to  Shakspere;  and  we  derived,  as  has  happened  since^  our 
sentiments  of  irreligion,  if  not  our  drama,  from  our  neighbours.    In 
going  back  again  from  Shakspere  to  Rabelais,  we  can  trace  identity 
'>f  mind  and  manners  between  our  poet  and  the  French  philosopher. 
Shnkspere  possessed  much  of  the   spirit  of  Pantagruelism-r-the 
ridicule  of  what  is  serious.     Amongst  other  death-bed  railleries 
attributed  to  Rabelais,  the  reply  to  the  inquiry  how  he  was,  that  he 
vas  going  to  seek  the  great  Perhaps,  bears  a  resemblance  to  some 
8haksperianisms,  particularly  the  dialogue  between  the  Gaoler  and 
Posthumus.     The  same  humour,  seen  even  in  the  epitaph  of  Shak- 
spere, held  paramount  sway  over  their  minds  to  the  last ;  and  both 
?»re  charged  with  having  died  inebriated.    Jacob  Bibliophile  says 
Rabelais   made    Moli^re,   so  that    some    connection   between  the 
former  and  our  greatest  dramatic  writer,  if  only  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  both  lived,  does  not  seem  improbable. 

P.  2.    l^ead  thepherd!  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might; 
Whoever  lov'd,  that  hv^d  not  at  first  sight  ? 
*  There  is  an  evident  feeling  of  regard  in  these  lines,  a  looking  back 
to  the  melancholy  end  of  that  imprudent  and  unhappy  man.' — 
Hunter's  New  Illustrations  of  Shakspere,  vol.  T.,  p.  337. 

P.  14.  It  is  traditioned.  Both  Hunter  and  Halliwell  are  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition  preserved  by  the  Vicar  of 
Stratford.— P.  84,  vol.  I.  of  Hunter's  Illustrations ;  p.  284  of  HaMi- 
well's  Life. 

P.  16.  Good  friend,  for  Jetus^  sake,  etc.  The  pious  and  reverential 
tone  of  the  epitaphs  in  the  church  to  the  rest  of  the  Shakspere 
family  contrast  singularly  with  this  jcu  d'esprit  of  the  poet.    Halli- 
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well,  in  his  Life  of  Shakspere,  on  an  incident  mentioned  giving  rise 
to  the  question  of  his  being  religious  in  his  latter  days,  says, '  most 
direct  testimony  is  against  such  an  opinion.'  The  epitaph  to  his 
daughter,  Halliwell  declares,  Mmplies  to  the  contrary.'  This 
epitaph  reports  of  her  that,  tiiough  she  inherited  his  wit,  she  did 
not  get  her  religion  from  her  father,  which  secured  her  salvation. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  New  Illustrations  of  Shakspere,  seems  to 
think  that  the  little  we  know  of  Shakspere  arises  from  the  aversion 
his  posterity  had,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  He  himself  mjn.*  But  stilly  if  we  may  believe  what  his  con- 
temporaries have  relat^  of  him,  or  if  we  read  his  own  writings,  we 
shaU  find  there  was  a  license  admitted  by  him  which  does  not  easily 
admit  of  defence,  and  which  was  unsuitable,  at  least,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  one  for  whom  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  the  religious  man.'—- 
Hunter,  vol.  I.,  p.  106.  Again :  *  His  greatest  admirers  will  think 
that  he  may  have  gone  too  far ;  and  there  are,  in  his  plays,  passages 
which  nothing  can  fully  excuse.' — ^Vol.  I.,  p.  114. 

P.  40,  We  wei«  ifk  error  m  mpfimVig-  tha^  Ma  BUuffht,  |n  his 
note  on  the  <  mastick  jaws '^  of  Thpnite«^  co^eeitved  that  ShaJi;w^i*» 
intended  to  allude  to  the  HiatrJomastwr  of  FryAoe.  On  t^Q  contwy^ 
Mr.  Knight  referred  to  the  author  of  the  Sa&roin«i0ti;L  published  in 
1610,  as  compared  by  Shakspere,  in  TroilMi  and  CressidA,  to 
Thersites. 

P.  152.  In  the  original  copy  of  Hamlet,  1603,  the  priaoe  is  iatipo^ 
dueed  reading  a  book,  wbea  he  delivers  his  speech.  Hiiuiter,  on 
Hamlet,  vol,  II.,  p.  24^,  says  tiiis  book  was  Oardaiius's  ConaJbrte. 
Chambers^,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  says  <^  Cavdanus,  <He 
has  been  accused  of  im|»ety,  and  even  of  atheism*'  The  eomffort 
insisted  upon  in  the  book  was  death ;  and  Gavdaaus  is  saj^posed  to 
have  made  himself  the  example  <^  his  dootrinea  by  putting  an  end 
to  his  own  existence.  The  prefisrence  given  by  him  to  deaUi  over 
life,  and  other  passages,  are  similar  to  Uiose  in  the  spee<^  The 
following  not  only  applies  to  Hamlet,  b«t  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
Clown  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Speaidag  of  the  sleep  of  death,  he 
says, '  Most  assured  it  is  thali  snch  sleepa  are  moat  s^ioet  as  be  most 
sound,  for  those  art  the  best  wheiei%  lUae  unto  dead  men,  we  rlrnam 
nothing.' 

P.  152.     Th^  umdi$ee%fergd  c<mniaff,from  vMh  h<mm 
No  traveUer  r^wnuf-^mutzla  the  wilL 
In  Bodsley's  Old  PUys  vol.  II.,  p.  403,  Edward  IL  of  Mariowe, 
Mortimer,  jun.,  says^ 

'  Farewell^  fair  Queen,  weep  not  for  Mortimer, 
That  scorns  the  world,  and,  aa  a  traveller, 
Qoes  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown.' 

Socrates,  acoording  to  Plato,  in  his  apology  before  the  judges, 
gives  the  original  of  'To  be  or  not  to  be.'  On  the  question  o€ 
annihilation,  in  words  and  sentiment^  they  concur.  Thus  Socrales 
begins : — '  O^e  of  these  two  things  must  be  true ;  either  death  ia  a 
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privation  of  thought,  or  it  is  the  soul's  passage  from  one  place  to 
another.  If  it  be  a  privation  of  thought,  and,  as  'twere,  a  peace- 
able sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams,  then  to  die  is  a  great  gain.' 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passage,  too  long  here  to  be  intro- 
duced, he  will  see,  particularly  in  the  first  part  of  the  dilemma,  still 
further  similarities  to  the  speech  of  Hamlet.  But  on  the  question 
of  a  future  state,  instead  of  putting  the  second  branch  of  Socrates' 
dilemma,  that  death  is  still  more  to  be  desired  if  a  transition  to 
heaven,  Shakspere  throws  a  doubt  over  any  hereafter,  and  only 
contemplates  its  belief  and  possibility  as  being  a  state  where  they 
may  be  worse  off  than  they  are  here.  Shakspere  puts  the  first 
question  as  the  only  desirable  state,  and  the»  ther  alternative 
as  merely  preventing  us  enjoying  the  gain  of  annihilation.  Socrates 
is  for,  Shakspere  is  against,  conscience  or  religion  involved  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  commentator  on  the  Apology 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  Socrates  against  the  charge 
of  calling  in  question  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  if  objected  to 
in  Socrates,  cannot  it  be  proved  to  a  certainty  in  this  instance 
of  Shakspere  ? 

In  Goethe's  celebrated  criticism  on  Hamlet,  the  conclusion  come 
to,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  play,  is  declared  to  be  not  favourable  to 
religion.  Fate  is  enunciated  by  Wilhelm  Meister  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  play.  He  says,  '  Neither  earthly  nor  infernal  thing 
may  bring  about  what  is  reserved  for  fate  alone.  The  hour  of 
judgment  comes;  the  bad  falls  with  the  good;  one  race  is  mowed 
away  that  another  may  spring  up.'  After  a  pause,  in  which  they 
looked  at  one  another,  Serlo  said,  *  You  pay  no  excessive  compliment 
to  Providence  in  thus  exalting  Shakspere.' 

P.  182.  The  illustrative  extract  is  taken  from  the  Essay  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  by  P.  Macdonnell,  M.D. 

P.  228.  It  is  to  be  like  God  to  thow  mercy.  Hunter,  in  his  New 
Illustrations  of  Shakspere,  vol.  1.,  p.  328,  says  of  this  idea  of  mercy 
— ^  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  common-places  of  the  time,  ana 
might  no  doubt  be  found  in  innumerable  writers.'  This  remark 
will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  religious  sentiments  found  in 
Shakspere,  few  as  they  are. 

P.*  502.  Timon  of  Athens.  '  He  (Shakspere)  seems  also  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Lucian's  dialogue.  *  *  There  is  something 
approaching  to  characteristic  diiTerence  between  this  play  and  the 
rest ;  a  kind  of  eoldnets,  so  to  speak ;  a  sardonic  touch,  unlike  Shak- 
spere's  natural  turn  of  mind;  something  which  reminds  of  Lucian.' 
— Hunter. 

Page  96,  lino  25,  after  'Besides'  read  he  has.  Page  207,  line  27, 
for  'humour'  read  humany  Page  228,  line  2,  for  'often'  read 
be/ore.  Page  271,  line  9,  for  'she'  read  he.  Page  301,  line  l,for 
'persona'  read  persona.  Page  326,  line  35,  for  'here'  read  have. 
Page  332,  the  last  paragraph  concludes  the  preceding  play.  Page 
483,  lines  16  and  19,  for  *cura'  read  curce. 
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